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Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Panal  Coda  of  California 
1915.  Section  623 
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XoNG,  low  and  graceful  in  every  line  and  curve, 
beautifully  expressive  of  great  power  and  inex' 
haustible  speed  ...  A  motor  as  quiet  and  vibration' 
less  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  superb  piece  of  power 
machinery  . . .  Complete  safety  and  effortless  con' 
trol  even  at  the  highest  speeds  . . .  Equipment  and 


appointments  as  fine  as  the  qualitymarkets  of  the 
world  affords  .  .  .  Spacious  room  for  seven — even 
for  the  two  passengers  in  the  auxiliary  seats. 
Restful  touring  comfort  even  across  a  continent. 
These  are  definite  Lincoln  qualities  that  make 
this  a  master'car  among  all  fine  open  cars! 


Aluminum  body  custom-designed  by  Locke  —  upholstered  in  soft,  hand  crushed 
Morocco  in  color  to  blend  with  the  finish — a  sport  top  of  finest  Burbanl{  cloth  with 
mahogany  finished  boivs,  nickel  trimmed,  compactly  /biding.  Unlimited  selection  of 
color  combinations.  Six  unre  wheels — spares  at  the  side  or  rear.  Folding  trunJ(  racl^. 
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Handbags  .    .  .    in  a  selection  of  individual  creations  that  are  very  unusual 


Many  are  of  materials  that  are  without  duplicate.  Rare  leathers  or  antique  Persian 


brocades  of  the  XVII I  Century. 


BLACK  STARR  &  FROST 


JEWELERS       IN       NEW       YORK       FOR       118       YEARS 


FIFTH      AVENUE,      CORNER      48TH      STREET,      NEW    YORK 
PARIS  •  •  PALM       BEACH  •  •  SOUTHAMPTON 
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HE  home  of  the  cultured  American  has  found  its  happiest  expres- 
sion in  English  furniture.  The  old  English  craftsman  was  a  master 
,  in  the  art  of  creating  furniture  that  at  once  combined  stateliness 
with  comfort,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  line  with  durability, — their  splendid 
examples  have  come  to  us  mellowed  by  time  and  usage. 

Several  English  rooms  have  been  assembled  by  Mr.  Farmer,  each  contain- 
ing only  the  choicest  and  rarest  examples  of  furniture  of  Charles  II, 
William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georgian  Periods.  These  fine 
rooms  are  completely  furnished  to  the  smallest  detail,  decorated  with 
Chinese  art  treasures,  lamps  of  antique  porcelains  and  objects  of 
exquisitely  carved  jades  and  other  semi-precious  stones,  as  well  as  those 
delightful  utilitarian  objects  characteristic  of  the  Farmer  collection,  so 
important  to  the  attainment  of  artistic  luxury  and  distinction. 


Chinese  ^Antiques  and  oArts  Lamps  and  Shades 

English  Period  Furniture 

16  Cast  56*"  Street  Jleto  § orfe 


ARTS   &   DECORATION.   July,    1928.     Published   every   month.    Volume   XXIX.     Number  3.     Publication  office,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Cltv.    Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year; 

112.00;    single    copies,    $o.r»0:    foreign    subscriptions,    $1.00  additional  fur  postage;  Canadian  subscription.   $0.50  additional.     Entered  as  second-class 
mailer  Marcn  ...  IB1»,  nl  M  e  it  office  In  Now  York  City,  under  the  art  of  March  3,  is:it.    Copyrighted,  1928,  i>v  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.    Resistered  TJ.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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SEVERAL  RARE  EXAM- 
PLES of  Early  Georgian  Furni- 
ture are  now  being  exhibited,  in- 
cluding a  small  settee  with 
scrolled  arms  and  richly  carved 
cabriole  legs  in  mahogany  and 
Padua.  Other  rare  pieces  include 
a  pair  of  mahogany  side  chairs 
with  old  needlework  seats. 


.1  George  1  mahogany  Hall  or  Library  Side  Tabic  of 
fine,  deep,  rich  colour  and  quality.  1715 — 1725. 
Length     ?'     V/2",     depth    2'    6",     height    2'     8" 


Vernav 

OlD  ENGLISH  HJRimTJRE.SIiymPOIKILUN.POITERVtyGLASS^RE  ™ 


New  York,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  St. 
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From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


^m.  baumgarten  6  Go.  One. 


Antiques 


Interior  Decorations 

715   Fifth  Avenue 

NEW     YORK 


Tapestries 
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An  illustrated  book' 
let  showing  many 
charming  reproduce 
tions  of  French  fur- 
niture will  be  sent 
on   request. 


(7*^L  OOLING,  turning,  coloring,  the  application  of 
vis  ornament — each  successive  operation  in  the 
fashioning  of  a  Jacques  Bodart  piece  is  performed  by 
deft  craftsmen  in  our  Paris  ateliers.  Such  workmen, 
laboring  in  the  old  world  manner,  cannot  help  but 
create  furniture  of  an  impressive  and  abiding  charm. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  galleries  of 
Antiques  and  authentic  Reproductions.  We  ask  only 
that  you  bring  with  you  the  card  of  your  interior 
decorator  or  furniture  dealer. 


<L 


/^)    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^s    .-Antiques  &  Reproductions 

3S3  MADISON  AVENUE 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


/369feol'52^cQhvf 


arrj/  Ji/Leyett  (Jo? 


m 


S^O^owcrGouH 
iaao- 


Cy/uc 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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L,  he  XJloops  ensemble  has  been  personally  selected  by  \fflr. 
^fUtlliam  z/l.  c/loops front  ike  treasure  troves  oj  cJrance,  Qyialy, 
yAustrxa,  cJwttsserland,   cJpain,   (Ondland,   ana   cJSelc] 


turn. 


y^afoestrtest^Cyeriod  furniture  in  originals  and  modern  inter* 
pretahons^^^COxcfuisite  creations  of  petit=pomt  and  gros=point<\. 
Cy^ronze,  marble,  alabaster,  and  crystal  pie 


neces. 


CJounlams,  finials,  sundials,  flower  boxes,  bird  baths,  stone 
and  marble  benches,  wellheads,  acfuariums,  statuary,  oil  jars, 
candelabra, urnst^fashioned in  marbles, bronses,  ^aen,cJom= 
peian,  or  dystrian  stone,  hand=wrouoni  iron,  and  compositions. 

czXireplaces  <X>  marble,  stone,  tile,  composition ,  and  maQ~nifi= 
cenlly  carved  mantels.  L^  he  most  complete  and  varied  showing 
of  andirons,  firetools,  and  fireside  accessories  in  the  world. 

Lr-d  cordial  invitation  is  extended  you  to  visit  the 
XJloops  CJalons  at  your  convenience 


WILLIAM  H. 


HOOPS,-™ 

529  South  ^^bash  Arenue 

CHICAGO 
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VIEW  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF  MRS.  E.  F.  HUTTON  at  ROSLYN,  L.  I. 
LANDSCAPED  BY  LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

The  large  trees,  old  Boxwood,  tall  Cedars  can  all  be  duplicated  on 
your  own  estate.      The  results  are  guaranteed. 

The  landscape  development  on  the  Estate  of 
James  P.  Donahue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  shown 
in  this  issue,  is  the  work  of  Lewis  &  Valentine 
Company. 

Our  newest  publication  "Modern  Landscape  Engi- 
neering" is  ready  for  distribution.  It  shows  the 
gardens  of  many  prominent  Americans  and  ex- 
plains how  the  results  were  achieved.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 

LEWIS     &     VALENTINE     COMPANY 


Largest  Landscape  Organization 


Roslyn,  I     I. 
m   Beat  b,  II. i. 
Winston-Salem,  Y  ('.. 


Anlmore,    Pa. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  M<1. 


Vallej  Stream,  L.  I. 

Darien,  Conn. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  York  City 
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David  Zork  Co. 


fzzze  jZskj/z's/l,   Cro^A/c  Screen 
Su  £/e  ct    /-z'crj:  /%oH?ma.zz 


TN    OUR^  GALLERIES    tkere  are  many 
JL      oridiaal,  also  ramvrul    reproaoxc^iorvs,  o-f 
decorative  ana  useful  examples,  or  rurrii'tttre  m- 
clitclmd  Ocreens,  OaDmc^Okesis.Jjesk^Occre-tarics 
Commodes    aixcl   lables  or  every  olescripiioiv. 


ry 


r 


VVe  aLso  dcsidrv  atvd  execu/te  panelled  rooms  a£ 
reasonable  prices —  etfner airect 'or ^ArouaA your arcnJ&ct. 


Jnauiries  Ay  zz1a.2Z.so/zc2-6ec?. — 
and  <J2\?e2Z  22zime<Jz'k£e  at'^ezi-c'zori. 


201-2,0  7    NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FUKNITUR.E  •  ANTIQUES    -    INTERJOI^S 
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3833Tladx$onllve. 

j[At  46th  Streetl 


^"kRSENIGO  craftsmanship  exemplified  by  a  living-room  panelled 
^-^  in  French  oak  and  grouped  with  distinguished  reproductions 
of  rare  pieces  of  (lie  Louis  XV  period.  The  Orsenigo  showrooms, 
with  a  large  collection  of  furniture  and  panelled  rooms,  are  pleas- 
ant rendezvous  for  the  home  connoisseur  and  interior  decorator. 


PjUnbdpl)  ia,  |3a. 
20U  Walnut  £>t. 


^ 
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It  might  happen 

THERE  are  treasures  in  your  home  which 
represent  to  you  far  more  than  their  actual 
value.  Will  you  leave  them  within  the  reach  of 
modern,  clever  thieves  when  you  go  away  this 
summer?   Portovault   service  will   make  your 

larger  valuables  as  safe 
as  your  silver. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


2  When  your  Portovault  reaches  the 
warehouse  it  is  rolled  from  the 
chassis  and  placed  on  an  elevator. 


3     Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its 
own  compartment. 


I  Write  or  telephone  us  for  "Tl 
Booklet  10  which  illustrates  It 
and  describes  our  service.  JJ 


4  If  you  desire  access  to  your  proper- 
ty, your  Portovault  is  brought  to 
you  in  a  comfortable  reception  room 


Buy  $c  Meyer-  Ifarrajr  &  ftomrg 

<-^  INC.  'V^j 

305-307  EAST  61ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent  0340 

lOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
i  psteud  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  1. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 


I  i>)i8D&M— M  &  Y 


WE     SPECIALIZE 
IN 

LADIES' 

RIDING    COATS 

BREECHES 

AND 

JODHPURS 

FOR 
CROSS    SADDLE    USE 

— «  ft* 

POLO    COATS 

ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

580    FIFTH    AVENUE 

N.  W.  corner  of  47th  St. 

NEW    YORK 
Bryant  2040 


WALL  PAPER 


A     WOOL    FLOCK     DESIGN  —  HAND     BLOCKED 


FURNITURE  — 
DRAPERIES 


LAMPS  —  SCREENS 

AND  SLIP  COVERS 


fEfje  Eobert  #rabe£  Co. 


57th  St.  at  7th  Ave. 
New  York 


50  Lafayette  Ave. 
Brooklyn 
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LOUIS  XVI   BOUDOIR    (Looking  into  Solarium)    By  E.  C.  TANSOR,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
One  of  the  twenty-two  interesting  rooms  for  public  inspection 


SUNPROOF  KAPOCK  FABRICS 


HAVE  FILLED  EVERY  DECORATIVE  FABRIC  NEED 
FOR  17  YEARS.  THE  WIDE  RANGE  OF  DESIGN, 
COLOR  AND  WEIGHT  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  USE 
KAPOCK  FABRICS  IN  ANY  DECORATIVE  SCHEME 
FOR— 


GLASS  CURTAINS 
CASEMENT  CURTAINS 
OVERDRAPERIES 
FURNITURE  COVERINGS 
SHOWER  CURTAINS 


BED  SPREADS 
LAMP  SHADES 
TABLE  SCARFS 
PORTIERES 
WALL  COVERINGS 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  SUNPROOF 

W*        M\      ^~^^\  ^^^    /^^^X  ^-ryM 


JPI 


Decorative    Fabrics 


New  York 

180   Madison  Ave. 

H.   Gardner 


Philadelphia 

2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

A.   M.   Sibbet 


Chicago 

1420   Lytton   Bldg. 

W.   Zust 


1  os   Angeles 

Lankershim   Hotel 

H.   D.   Phillips 


Dept.  V.  Send  10c  for  your  copy  of  "Kapock  Sketch  Book"  in  Colors 


THE    KAPOCK    HOUSE 

2011  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia 

Furnished  and  decorated  by 
To    leading     manufacturers 
and  decorators  featuring  the 
many    uses    of    KAPOCK 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  world 
are    cordially    invited. 


: 
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of  FUwnce 


Large  and  extraordi- 
nary collection  occu- 
pies 50  historical  rooms 
at  the  ancient  palace 
at  9-11  Lung'arno 
Soderini,  Florence 
(Italy) 


Visitors  in  Los  Angeles 
can  always  spend  an  in- 
spiring and  profitable 
hour  in  the  galleries  of 
John  Guidotti,  at  843 
So.  San  Julian. 


JOHN  GUIDOTTI  of  Florence,  announces  that  his  American  Headquarters  will 
"  remove  to  19  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  August  1st.  Here  a  more  spacious 
building  will  permit  of  a  larger  and  more  interesting  display  of  Collections  of  Art, 

than  has  been  possible  in  the  past 

Spanish^  Italian^  and  French  Antiques 
413  West  16th  Street  New  York  City 

Watkins  3097 


A.  MARCHAND 


Fine  Crystal  Chandeliers 
Candelabra  and  Wall  Lights 

>o  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  v<mr  decorator  or  architect 


exquisite  in  line- 
glazed  in  Black,  Green  or  Blue 
a  Vase  of  Loveliness 


No.  45-— Height,  26  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $33.50 

West,  $32.50 

Gladding,  JMcBean  &  Co. 

660  JMarket  Street : :  Sanfrancisco 


CHENEY 
SILKS 


CHENEY 
WEAVES 


THE  GARDEN 
OF  EDEN  .  .  .  . 

—  A    MODERN    VERSION    IN 
A    NEW    CHENEY    FABRIC 


A  g'ay  and  decidedly  imaginative  conception. 
Modern  in  its  use  of  color.  Modern  in  its  direct- 
ness of  line  and  stylized  form. 

We  rather  imagine  you'll  liKe  it,  too.  For  curtains 
perhaps  or  draperies.  Or  maybe  for  that  chair  you're 
planning'  to  upholster. 

Certainly  it  ■will  g'ive  a  note  of  color  to  your  liv- 
ing' room — a  modernist  touch  -which  will  harmonize 
neatly  with,  your  present  furnishing's  .  .  .  Its  heavy 
draping'  qualities— its  soft  luxurious  surface— maKe 
it  a  practical  yet  distinctive  material. 

Your  decorator  -will  be  glad  to  show  you  this 
and  other  new  Cheney  fabrics  and  sug'g'est  ways 
in  -which  they  may  be  used  most  effectively. 


SUPPOSE  you  were  choosing 
a  floor  material  in  keeping 
with  the  other  appointments  of 
this  beautiful  bathroom.  In 
Goodyear  Rubber  Tiling,  you'd 
find  the  desired  certainty  of  an 
immaculate  floor. 

You  would  find  also  a  most 
pleasing  variety  of  designs 
and  colorings.  You  would  find 
perfect   harmony  with   any 


decorative  scheme  you  might 
prefer. 

Practical  considerations  would 
confirm  your  choice.  From  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  this 
modern  floor  material  is  ex- 
tremely quiet  under  foot  and  in 
permanence  it  ranks  with  things 
that  last  a  lifetime. 

Because  of  these  points  of  excel- 
lence, Goodyear  Rubber  Tiling 


is  now  a  preferred  flooring  for 
reception  hall,  sun  parlor  and 
kitchen.  In  fact  it  provides  a 
floor  of  character  and  charm 
for  any  room  in  the  house. 

A  booklet  showing  a  number  of 
attractive  patterns  in  two-  and 
three-color  combinations,  will 
be  gladly  forwarded  upon  re- 
quest. Why  not  send  for  it  to- 
day?  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


good/year 


Copyright  1928,  by  The  Goodyear  Tir>-&  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 

.R.  U..B.B.E.R...  .X.LLJ...N.G 


For  attractive  booklet  descriptive  cf  this  modern  floor  mate-  NAME 

rial,  just  fill  in  this  coupon  with  name  and  address,  then  mail 

it  to  Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles.  California.  ADDRESS  . 
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A  Heritage  from  Old 
Italy  to  Your  Garden 

T 

_JLHE  power  of  sug- 
gestion is  ever  at  play  in  our  permanent 
exhibits  at  New  York  and  Chicago.  Visitors 
immediately  become  conscious  of  sugges- 
tions for  their  own  gardens — suggestions  in 
the  form  of  stone  and  marble  garden  fur- 
niture of  an  exceedingly  rare  and  unusual 
kind.  From  the  sun-blest  villas  of  Old  Italy, 
first  planned  and  embellished  centuries  ago, 
have  come  many  of  these  distinctive  offer- 
ings. Others  represent  the  efforts  of  our  own 
craftsmen,  time-seasoned  workers  imbued 
with  inspiration  drawn  from  the  World's 
richest  stone  and  marble  artistry. 

Let  the  specialized  service  of  this  House 
contribute  to  your  garden.  Let  us  send  you 
photographs  of  some  of  the  pieces^  now 
available.  Address  inquiries  to  us  at  New 
York,   Department  AD. 


Illustrated  above  is  an  Orsera 
Stone  Fountain,  $195;  to  the 
left,  an  Istrian  Stone  Column 
$300. 

VASES  coo  WELL  HEADS 
oo  FOUNTAINS  ooo  CIR- 
CULAR SEATS  <x»  COL- 
UMNS =^  MODERN  AND 
ANTIQUE  MANTELS  oc 
FIRESETS  <*>-=  ANDIRONS 
&©-=  AND  OTHERS  FIRE- 
PLACE FIXTURES 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 
YEAR  1&<27 


*2  WEST  47  th  STREET 
NEW    YORK 


318  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 
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Attend  this  exposition  of  fur- 
niture,    lighting    equipment 
and  art  objects  that  fore- 
casts the  beauty  of  the 
future  .  .  .  creations 
new  and  distinct- 
ly original 


The    newest    products    of    the 
newest  art  .  .  .  representing 
the  most  famous  makers 
of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica,   and    including 
originations     b  y 
Bristol   crafts- 
men 


The    designing    and    ex- 
ecuting of  schemes  of 
entire   interiors,   in- 


BRISTOL 

COMPANY 
319    EAST    62nd    ST. 

k  4 

^  New  York  City  * 
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What  if  it  does 


cost  a  trifle  more? 


&?^7$SfcSfzis7&*^S?&s^s^3s^s73*^2^1s7§s^S^ 


Y. 


This  trademark  is  a  symbol 
of  master  craftsmanship  and 
heirloom  quality. 


ilNGER 


lUPHOLSTYLED] 


"Uhe  Seat  o/'  U/onor" 


our  home... where  mediocre  furniture  has  no 
place;  where  upholstered  pieces  must  preserve  their 
original  charm  for  countless  years.  For  your  home 
there  is  Singer  Upholstyled . . .  custom-made,  of  finest 
materials  throughout.  Occasionally  it  costs  a  trifle 
more,  yet  enduring  quality  is  always  economical. 
€L  Singer  Upholstyled  is  featured  by  all  leading  in- 
terior decorators,  furniture  and  department  stores. 

M.    SINGER  &   SONS    '  Designers  &  Makers   <   New  York   *   Paris   t   Brussels   '    Milan 


XINGEC 


LPHCL/TyLED 

LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE 


. 


j 


r 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Painted  Decorations 

of 

Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 
516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


Mirror    1284 

This  mirror  finished  in  ma- 
hogany  and  gilt  or  old  maple 
and  gilt  is  a  very  convenient 
size,  and  it  may  be  used  in 
various   places. 

Outside  measure  23  x  1 3  '/^ " 
Price   $15.00 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4    Park    Square,    Boston 

and 

78  Summer  St. 

Arlington,    Mass. 


Garden 

Ornaim-nts 
Illustrated 
Catalog 

Copyrighted 


HOWARD    STUDIOS 
1  10  East  57th  St.         New  York 


Cabinet  doors,  with   Louis   Xl'th   dec- 
oration in   blue  greens  and  gold  with 
natural      colored      flowers.      Courtesy 
Cosmo  De  Salvo 

AT  this  season  with  the  sum- 
mer months  before  us,  a 
L  fitting  opportunity  to  re- 
decorate and  refurbish  our  winter 
homes  is  offered,  in  ample  time  to 
prepare  them  for  fall  occupancy. 

Take  the  decoration  of  furniture, 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  cabinet 
doors  by  Cosmo  De  Salvo — how 
much  it  adds  to  the  real  beauty 
of  the  room.  The  piano  is  another 
important  feature  that  should  re- 
flect the  period  treatment  of  the 
furnishings  throughout,  together 
with  commodes,  tables  and  the 
smaller  accessories  that  lend  them- 
selves to  painted  decoration. 

Then    there   are    painted    wall 


panels,  a  pleasing  sub- 
stitute for  pictures. 
These  Mr.  De  Salvo 
executes  in  any  de- 
sired period  or  color- 
ing, from  old  or 
original  designs.  Ceil- 
i  n  g  s ,  appropriately 
decorated  for  Italian 
rooms  in  the  manner 
of  the  early  Plazzo 
Chiromonte  to  the  late 
Renaissance,  he  has 
also  made  a  special 
study,  likewise  Span- 
ish interiors,  and 
over-doors  and  over- 
mantels. The  restora- 
tion of  old  wall 
canvases  is  another 
phase  of  his  work,  as 
well  as  the  decoration 
^^^^^™  of  breakfast  rooms 
and  bathrooms. 

In  the  lamps  of  Clifford  & 
Stevens,  fitted  with  especially  de- 
signed  shades,    the    most    careful 


Persian  pottery  oil  jar,  1 7th 
Century,  adapted  as  lamp. 
Courtesy  Clifford  &  Stevens 


Rush  seated 
I'  r  ov  i  n  cal 
walnut  chair 
and  drop 
front  desk 
with  secret 
Side  compart- 
ments; Eng- 
lish    cruette 

used  as  recep- 
tacle for  cig- 
areltes;      old 

pewter     ink- 

uell.       (.our- 

tesy     Charles 

II.    (   ussr 


ESTABLISHED      1906 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 


Out-Of-Town   Work    Given 
Special  Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS    CO.,    INC. 

A     RELIABLE     FIRM     FOR     PARTICULAR     PEOPLE 

218    East    52nd    Street,    New   York   City 
Plaza  7540 


Antiques,    Qifts 

and 

Qarden   Furniture 

Mrs.  Ehrich 

36  East  5  7th  St.,  New  York 

EHRICH 
GALLERIES 

Paintings 
by 

Old     Masters 

36  East  57th  St. 
New    York 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
clusive clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  578  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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PRINT  BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work — 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.    Sent    for    10c    (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 


804  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


TOP HUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street.    ^e\l?  Vork. 

"Worker^  ir^Met^b 


WEATHERVANES 

Reproductions    of    interesting 

antique  formal  designs,  also 

pictorial   silhouettes. 

Special  designs  to  order. 

Shipped  complete  ready  to  install 

Illustrated  catalogue  upon  request 
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Mirrored  lamp  with  silver  shade  to  match 

BUCHWALTER  Inc. 

747  Ma 

lison  Ave. 

INTERIORS 

New 

York 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Pompeian   .Stone,   Lead,  Terra  Cotta,   Marble 

/  llustrated  Catalogue  Sent  for  10c. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.  at  35th  St..  .New  York 


"In  the  modern 
spirit"  summa- 
rizes the  appeal- 
ing distinction 
of  Armchair 
No.  218,  illus- 
trated at  the 
left.  It  is  cus- 
tom-made of  the 
finest  genuine 
stick  reed  ob- 
tainable. 


No.  218 


(^he  cSiristocrat of  uteed  cfurniture 

Because  Mastercraft  Reed  Furniture  is  custom-built; 

because  of  its  smart  lines,  striking  colors  and 

quality  construction,  Mastercraft  has  well 

earned  its  reputation  as  "The  AristO' 

crat  of  Reed  Furniture." 

Write  to   us  for  illustrations  of  Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture    and    for    the    name    of    nearest    dealer. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED   CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  {[telephones]}  Ashland  8216 


Distinctive 

MM 

Lighting 

K*  ■ 

Fixtures 

1    L 1 

GARDEN 

I  m 

FURNITURE 

p]l  l|fl 

CURTAIN 
OR 

m.  M  r  -..  ■  rif^Jfl 

TAPESTRY 

WT  M 

POLES 

I       m    M 

8C 

B  B 

TIE-BACKS 

K.            SI 

534 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162  EAST   53rd   ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Hand-Forged  Wrought  Iron 

FLOOR  LAMP 

Conservatively  Moderne 


^H     WM  _j   ^^SSm^m 

m^r- 

Our  mountaineer  smithies  chose  a  sapling 
as  a  model  for  the  base  of  this  new  Lamp. 
Finished  a  new  grey  or  green  iron.  The 
gold-bound  18"  parchment  shade,  is  hand 
done  in  blending  waves  of  yellow,  orange 
and  purple.  No.  780.  Retail  price,  $35. 
Express  Charges  Additional 
At  Better  Shops  or  Direct 

The  TREASURE   CHEST 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

INTERIORS  OF  DISTINCTION 
149  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Laura  Wand 


will   be  located    at   683    Lexington   Avenue 

after  June  1st,  where  she  will  be  pleased  to 

receive  all  those  who  wish  to  consult  her 

regarding     Interior     Decoration — no 

matter  how  small  the  problem  may 

be.      No      charge      for     services. 


Old  Fabrics 


LAURA  WAND 

683  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  Regent  1708 


Antiques 


WITCOITIBE    NYGEfJCm 


TECS     MANUFACTURERS       AMD 

TBIBUT09S         ....      OF         TINE 

rt»V   tDSAfClv       FABCICS 

AMD      SPECIAL     HAND      MADE     DUCS 


no.  one  west   rifiy  seconD  STReeT.PT  fifth  nuenue.neiu  yoRK'v, 


Qenuine  Sfceod^imiiture 

We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels.  Clubs,  and 
Yachts.   Waterproof  Fabrics  for  Outdoor  Use  are  a  feature  with  us. 


Specialists 
in  Sun-Parlor 

Furnishings 


Ifo  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


imported 

DeCOl 'tltii-e 

Fabrics 


Painted    black    oilcloth    screen;    mod- 
ernistic glass   top   table   with   silvered 
frame;  green  and  silver  lamp  18"  high. 
Courtesy  Lukas  and  Erie 

attention  is  given  to  the  detail  of 
the  mounting  that  it  may  con- 
sistently express  the  type  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Accompanied  by  a 
shade,  in  which 
the  decoration  re- 
peats the  motifs 
of  the  lamp  base 
decoration,  the 
complete  lamp 
becomes  a  con- 
sistent unit,  suit- 
able for  almost 
any  dignified  set- 
ting. An  interest- 
ing adaptation  of 
a  tall  Persian  oil 
lamp  for  elec- 
tricity is  in  verde 
finish,  with  a 
characteristic 
shade  of  crepe 
satin,  showing 
Persian  motifs  in 
green  and  a  bird 
finial. 

A  rare  XVIth 
century  Chinese 
porcelain  barrel- 
shaped  base  with 
turquoise,  deep 
blue,  yellow  and 
aubergine  color- 
ings   and    verde 

hand  chased  bronze  mounts  has  a 
velvet  shade  with  a  dragon  dec- 
oration. Floor  lamps  of  many 
varieties  that  include  the  slender 
Pompeian  bases  with  parchment 
shades,  alabaster  bowls  or  balls,  or 
fitted  as  torcheres  are  also  here, 
together  with  a  number  of  small 
boudoir  lamps  in  carved  jade, 
rose    quartz,    crystal,    glass    and 


with  porcelain  figures. 
Charles  B.  Cosse,  who 
specializes  in  Provencal 
furniture  made  of  old  and 
new  French  walnut,  be- 
cause it  is  stronger  and 
deeper  in  tone  than  the 
customary  fruit  woods, 
has  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive stock  of  occasional 
tables,  beds,  commodes, 
and  small  and  large  desks, 
made  in  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany and  the  other  prov- 
inces, reasonably  priced. 
The  mellow  glow  in  the 
finish  of  these  pieces,  even 
in  the  new  wood  that  has 
much  of  the  same  charm 
as  the  old,  has  created  a 
ready  demand  for  this 
furniture  for  early  Amer- 
ican rooms  and  others  of 
corresponding  simplicity. 
Distinctive  lamps  with 
the  new  ribbed  and  star 
shaped  parchment  shades; 
needlework  footstools;  or- 
namental book  ends,  old  English 
ruby  tumblers  and  some  with  blue 
overlay;  rare  pieces  of  old  china 
and  jugs  filled  with  artificial  pink 
honeysuckle,  and  novelties  for  the 
smoker  comprise  another  varied 
group.  In  the  English  furniture  a 


Plant    brackets    of    ivrought-iron    and 

Spanish     tiles,     with     brilliant     flower 

pots;     torought-iron     table.     Courtesy 

Lanjranchi  Inc. 

low  corner  cabinet  with  an  upper 
shelf  and  tapering  top  is  a  most 
delightful  piece.  The  complete  dec- 
oration of  homes  is  also  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Cossc. 

Modernistic  art  as  expressed  in 
the  products  of  Lukas  and  Erie. 


Refer  to  this  paue  when  shopping 


Maibrurvn, 

Importers  and  Designers  off  Fine  Lamps 

«4  TO  46   EAST  23TH  STREET  •     NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


33  EAST  47th  st. 

at  riadison  Avenue  •  New  York 


Smart  Accessories  for  the  Summer  Home 

Glass  top  wrought  iron  table 22.50 

Imported  beverage   set 15. 00 

MRS.  ADAMS  COFFYX,  Inc. 

856  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

INTERIORS  FCItNISHINGS 


AUGUST    ISSUE 
Tlie  Fall  Home  Decorating  Nuamber 

This  issue  will  be  devoted  to  Fall  &  Winter  Home 
Decoration — offering  suggestions  and  aid  for  deco- 
rating  and   furnishing  every   room   in   the  house. 

The  advertisements  in  the  August  issue  will  repre- 
sent the  widest  diversity  of  all  those  beautiful  things, 
so  essential  to  making  our  homes  reflect  the  utmost 
in  comfort,  delightfulness  and  charm  to  everyone. 


This  reproduction  of  an  au- 
thentic Early  Republic  love  seat 
usually  commands  $125  or 
more.  But  Curtis  makes  it  in 
his  own  shops,  by  hand,  and 
sells  it  from  his  own  show 
rooms,     for     $94     in     muslin. 

C*l  77JTTQ"  HFTH  AVE. 

V-^  W  JLV  JL  JLOat  12th  St.,  New  York 


NORFOLK    SHOP 


• 

Chippendale  Table  8  ft.  long  x  3  ft.  11" $700.00 

Chinese  Chippendale  Chairs,  set  of  six,  2  arm  &  4  side  chairs $1000.00 

Epergne   on  table  $95.00 

Pair  of  Georgian  Candlesticks $45.00 

446  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Regent  6578  Between  49th   and  50th   Streets 


Harriett  CX  Bryant 

2  West  47  St.,  New  York  City 


Lake  Maggiore — Canvas  fainted  1852.  Sice 


72  feet 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service     available    to 
owners,  architects  and  builders  in  con- 
nection with  the  designing  and  erection 
of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Combination  Card  Table 
and    Decorative    Screen 


Beautiful  hand-painted  Floral 
Decoration  on  Deep  Green 
Leather.  Table  frame  in  Black, 
Red  or  Jade.  Holder  Mahogany. 
Simple  lever   holds   folded    table 

in   place #34.00 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure  (C.) 
of  beautiful  furnishings 

Furniture    of    Dependable 
Value  Since  1840 


19  East  48th  St.       New  York 


y  o" 

Fire  Opening  Height 

V  1" 
Also    iron    grilles,    light' 
ing      fixtures      and      heir- 
looms    of     the     past 

WALTER   G.  EARL 

235  East  42nd  Street.  New  York 
Just    East   of    Grand    Central     Terminal 


that  are  ob- 
tainable at 
all  of  the  best 
department 
stores  and 
high  class 
decorators 
throughout 
the  country, 
demonstrates 
in  a  most  at- 
tractive man- 
ner its  ap- 
plication to 
almost  any 
interior,  in  a 
number  of 
individual 
pieces  that 
cannot  fail  to 
add  a  delightfully  distinctive  note. 

Let  us  take  the  screens,  for  in- 
stance. In  these  we  find  varied 
treatments,  as,  for  example,  the 
modernistic  and  those  with  vue 
d'optiques  on  a  crackled  back- 
ground giving  the  air  of  antiquity, 
or  with  flower  or  sporting  prints 
or  hand  colored  etchings.  A  Direc- 
toire  screen  in  crackled  yellow, 
marbleized  in  green  with  black  and 
silver  bandings  is  still  another 
type,  as  is  a  Spanish  screen  in  red 
and  gold  and  a  hand  painted  Co- 
lonial screen  with  old  carriages, 
whips  and  wheels  as  its  motifs — 
charming  in  its  restraint. 

Mirrors  with  French  and  Aus- 
trian modern  art  as  the  inspiration 
for  their  designs,  carried  out  in 
silver    and    gold,    in    oblong    and 

Breakfast    set    with    colored    applique 

and    embroidery;    napkins    with    petit 

point    and    colored    fringe.    Courtesy 

Maison  de  Linge 


Modernistic   stick   reed   armchair   and 

stand  in  apricot  and   black.  Courtesy 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop 

square  frames  are  also  decorative, 
as  are  the  metal  wastebaskets,  and 
photograph  and  writing  folios.  Oc- 
casional tables  with  silvered  frames 
are  other  modernistic  expressions. 
In  the  lamps  and  shades  by 
Erie,  the  inspiration  of  design  is 
not  confined  strictly,  however,  to 
the  modernistic  with  cone  or  tri- 
angular shaped  parchment  shades, 
but  ranges  from  a  miniature  garden 
sundial  base,  with  a  sheepskin 
shade  dotted  with  silver  stars  and 
planets,  to  copies  of  Italian  altar 
candlesticks  and  the  more  con- 
ventional shapes  with  appropri- 
ately decorated  shades. 

For  the  country  house,  no  matter 
where,  the  appeal  of  decorative 
flower  holders  is  irresistible.  These 
and  the  wrought-iron  grilles  and 
other  hand  wrought  ornamental 
and  architectural  ironwork 
by  Lanfranchi  are  of  su- 
perior workmanship. 

Modernistic  outlines 
this  season  are  strongly 
evidenced  in  reed  furni- 
ture for  country  house  use, 
as  in  the  newest  designs  of 
the  Grand  Central  Wicker 
Shop.  There  is  also  the 
barrel  chair  in  stick  reed 
with  the  indented  hour- 
glass base.  A  peacock  chair 
of  stick  reed,  in  a  feather 
design,  is  another  innova- 
tion this  season,  and  in 
tables  there  are  several  of 
unusual  outlines. 

Fascinating  linens  for 
snnimer  use  are  shown  at 
the  Maison  de  Linge  in  an 
alluring  display  of  colored 
damask  cloths  for  the  din- 
ing table;  Machelli  linen, 
delightfully  transparent, 
in  runner  sets  with  cut- 
work  and  crochet  edging, 
and  novelty  luncheon  sets 
of  handkerchief  linen  in 
various    pastel    colorings. 


Furniture  with 

Personality 

Unfinished  or 
Finished  to  order 

This    Dining   Room 
Cabinet  is  typical  of 
our  entire  collection 
which     varies    from 
quaint      inexpensive 
pieces  to  the  rare  re- 
productions,        for 
every  room. 
Can  we  suggest  for  your  requirements? 
Book  illustrating  other  pieces 
on  request 

SMITH-CAMPBELL    CO. 
91  Bank  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Artificial    Flowers 


Stand  of  Iron  filled  with 
Artificial  Flowers,  Natural 
Prepared  Ferns,  drooping 
Ivy  Vines,  etc.,  50  x  24 
inches,  complete  $6.00. 

SEASONABLE 
CATALOGUE  NO.  15 

with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  .1  rtificiol Flowers,  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc.,  if  AILED 
FREE. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT 

INC. 

61   Barclay  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WEATHER    VANES 

GATE    SIGNS 

SILHOOETTES 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

WROUGHT   IRON    HARDWARE 

LANTERNS 

D.    FORD    CORPORATION 

16    EAST   54TH    ST. 
NEW    YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Exclusively  For  Fine  Cars 


TANQUARY  MASCOTS 

INDIVIDUALIZE 

The     best     appointed     cars     in     America 
Each  a  sculptor's  masterpiece 

Write  for  booklet  showing  full  selection 

TANQUARY  MASCOTS  AD. 

351    South   Norton   Avenue 
Los    Angeles,    California 


"PRICE 
$12.50" 

I  Xuni'la 

!'  made 

in  Kashmir, 
embroidered 
by  hand.  Op- 
portunity for 
consumer.  We 

art-  direct  lm- 
p niters  of 
Numda  Rugs, 
and  have  a 
1 

h  a  ii  d  .  The 
colors 

of  white,  red, 
blue,  black,  gold,  green,  grey  and  wine. 
The  sizes  4x6  ft.  They  are  suitable  for 
bedrooms,  sun  parlors  and  living-rooms. 
Goods  shipped  tree  of  charge  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  if  remittance 
IS  made  in  advance. 

N.  R.  CHECKER.  Suite  537 

225-5th    Ave.  New    York    City 


Write     for     illustrated 

Booklet    on    Dubois 

French-made    Woven 

Wood  Fence 


■florASH-MAftu,  Inc. 

<I5  EAST  40TK.S1.  I      I   NEW  TOOK  CITV 

>- stale  and  Garden  Supplies 


CJ\/f*Ati\r    new    ideas 

%J Q  L i  i i  summer 
furnishings  including 
Modernistic  accessories 
made  to  suit  your  indi- 
vidual needs — 

We  will  be  (dad  to  talk  with  you  at  any 

hour    that    may    suit    your    convenience 

Saint-GaudjI^  &  HYNES 

Qonsuitings-j&tcorators 

15  West  55m  S;reet    M&w  voRK. 


MARIE  SAIXT-GAUDENS 

MARY  HELEN  HYNES 

Phone  Circle  0324 


_£>*"•  «"»*£V 


1 


Front  The 
final 

Closet  Sliof 


Copyright 
Mrs.  George Herzog 

19 28 


Individual  closet  units,  as  illustrated,  adaptable  to  any 
size  room,  give  necessary  efficiency  when  designed  and 
executed  by  The  Closet  Shop.  We  specialize  in  the  com- 
plete  decorating  of  your  home.  Our  Interior  Decorating 
Department  will  be  pleased  to  receive  mail  inquiries. 
Estimates  gladly  submitted. 

Expert  Decorating  Service 

Vhe  CLCX/ET  Mop, 

Vflnr  GeorgTe  -Hers^ogf 


t    . 

Garden 

'^  1- 

Ornaments 

r           Manufactured    Stone 

Marble 

_ 

-jjr             Terra  Cotta 

^^^■Fl 

Importers  of 

^  m 

W      DEI.LA   ROBlilA 

^■T 

Reproductions 

w 

SPANISH  OIL  JARS 

■ 

FAIENCE  WINE  JARS 

}■■' 

Hand    Wrought   Iron 

r  1 

Hanging  Lanterns 

Torcheres  Garden  Gates 

Flower  Holders 

■ 

Wall    Fountain    in    Manu- 

factured  stone.    58    inches 

f   ■■ "  * 

high,  19  inches  wide.  Price 

j" 

$30.00  F.  0.  B.  New  York. 

t- ) 

P.  SARTI 

*    l 

119  East  34th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sherry  delivers 
to  your  country  home 

\\  7  HEN  you  leave  for  the  country,  remember  you 
*  *    may  still  have  Sherry  delicacies  brought  to  your 
very  door.  Ask  about  our  summer  out'of-town  deliv- 
eries of  tea,  coffee,  preserves,  cookies,  ice-cream  and 
or  complete  catering  service  for  formal  affairs. 


ices 


300  Park  Avenue 
5th  Avenue  at  58th  Street  and  at  35th  Street  and  in  The  Waldorf-Astoria 


NEW    YORK 


Qift  Treasures 

RENA 
ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New   York 

No. 
1097 
Dcr.key 
Ash 
Tray 
$6.00 

1           ^^^^^      ^H 
m.                            M 

MODEL  FOR  GARDEN  FOUN- 
TAIN.   "THE    FISHER    GIRL." 
EXHIBITED  AT  THE    RECENT 
FLOWER    SHOW. 


GARDEN  ACCESSORIES,  INCLUD- 
ING FOUNTAINS,  SUN-DIALS,  STAT- 
UARY, FLOWER  BOXES,  BENCHES, 
BIRD  BATHS,  WELL  HEADS,  ETC., 
ARE  DISPLAYED  IN  OUR  SHOW- 
ROOMS, EITHER  COPIED  FROM 
ORIGINALS  OR  DESIGNED  FOR 
SPECIFIC  SETTINGS. 

OBTAINABLE  IN  MARBLE,  CAEN, 
ISTRIAN  OR  NATIVE  STONES,  OR 
IN  THE  LESS  COSTLY  MEDIUM  OF 
"POMPEIAN  STONE'*— A  COMBI- 
NATION OF  CRUSHED  STONE  WITH 
OTHER  INGREDIENTS  THAT  PRO- 
VIDE AN  ARTISTIC  FINISH  AND 
RENDER  THE  PRODUCT  WATER 
AND  FROST  PROOF.  TALL,  SLEN- 
DERJARS  MADE  FIRM,  SUPPORTED 
BY  WROUGHT  IRON  TRIPODS, 
SHOWING  CLASSIC  OUTLINES  AND 
UNUSUAL  GRACE,  ARE  ESPECIAL- 
LY DESIRABLE  AS  GARDEN  AND 
TERRACE    ORNAMENTS. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE  IS  CAST  IN  BRONZE  AS  A 
TABLE  FOUNTAIN  OR  IN  A  THREE 
QUARTER  LIFE-SIZE  FIGURE  FOR 
THE    GARDEN. 

illustrated  folder  upon  request 


STVDIOS  t0ofe  POMPEIAN 
GAfvDEN'FVRNlTVRX'COMPANY 

30  EAST  2ZND   ETRCCT,  NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  thin  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


Antique    Colonial 
Round-about  Chair 

Walnut — Spanish 
influence 

Very  quaint  and 
comfortable 

Height  36" 
Width  18" 
Depth    19" 


See  our   Exhibit   at 

THE    KAPOCK    HOUSE    EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Staltan  anb  H>pamjsh  Antiques 


Large   Collection  of  Italian 

and  Spanish  Oil  Jars 

Marble  and  Stone  Garden  Ornaments 

<Seo.  M.  jfunfe 

862  Hexington  abenue 

near  65tt)  Street 

ileto  f9orfa 


H 


ome  Lovers  will 
Like  This  Book 


A  brief,  concise,  authentic  and  only 
history  of  period  furniture 
styles.    Interestingly  writ- 
ten.    Contains    156    pages 
with  chronology  and  glos- 
sary and  more  than  250  il- 
lustrations. Will  acquaint 
the  reader  with  furniture 
periods    and    motifs  —  a 
knowledge    every    home 
lover  should  have.  This 
book  has  received  high 
acclaim  from  librarians, 
decorators,      students, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  for 
$1.00  Order  your  copy 
now. 

CENTURY   FURNITURE   CO. 
48-G    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


Late  17th   Century   Chinese   Bowl 

Our  specialized  advice  is  offered 
in  problems  of  complete  interiors 
or  the  selection  of  single  rare 
pieces   and  antiques. 

K.  R.  GERRY 

Interior    Decorations 
8   West   47th   Street 

Opposite    Brentano's,    New    York 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 
620   Lexington   Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


YE  GLBE  MANTEE  SHOPPE 

63  Ninth  Avenue  at  15th  Street        Est.  50  years       New  York  City 


Wc  have  on  display  over  125  exquisite  mantels  of  various  periods  and 
in  different  marbles.  Also  rare  Colonial  wood  mantels,  original  Colonial 
doorways,    iron    grille    entrance    doors    and    other    interesting    stock. 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


IF  one  will  just  take  a  few  extra 
steps  beyond  Third  Avenue 
along  57th  Street,  in  New  York, 
he  will  find  a  place,  the  Old  World 
Galleries,  where  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  old  silver,  the  kind  of  collec- 
tion that  is  all  too  scarce  in  a  center 
for  antiques  as  large  as  New  York. 
The  first  illustration  in  this  sec- 
tion shows  a  George  II  kettle  on 


Handsome  George  II  repousse  silver  tea 
kettle  and  stand  from  a  famous  English 
collection.    Courtesy    Old    World    Galleries 

stand  taken  from  among  the  ex- 
amples at  the  Old  World  Galleries. 
The  decoration  is  repousse  work 
and  the  spout  is  in  the  form  of  a 
griffin's  head.  The  graceful  "S" 
scrolls  of  the  wicker  covered  handle 
and  the  delightful  spring  of  the 
feet  speak  for  themselves. 

This  piece  is  from  a  very 
distinguished  collection  and  both 
parts,  the  kettle  and  stand,  are 
hall  marked.  The  marks  show  that 
London  was  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture and  that  the  silversmiths  were 
William  Priest  and  William  Shaw. 

Another  interesting  specimen  at 
the  same  gallery  is  a  Paul  Lamerie 
ball-shaped  pot.  It  was  made  about 
the  middle  of  his  career  as  it  is 
marked  1728.  The  preponderance 
of  the  Lamerie  pieces  that  one  sees 
in  New  York  are  done  in  the  very 
ornate  and  elaborate  style  that  he 


achieved  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  But  the  one  under  discussion 
is  severely  simple  and  for  that 
reason  is  an  interesting  variation 
as'  well  as  comment  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  Lamerie's  taste  and  the 
styles  of  his  time. 

A  third  noteworthy  piece  is  a  tall 
cylindrical  Sheffield  chocolate  pot 
of  c.1790.  The  stand  is  so  well 
made  that  the  pot  squeezes 
easily  into  its  rim  and  is 
held  so  securely  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  toppling 
off.  The  combination  of  the 
form  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  high  springing  stand 
make  an  object  which  is 
a  delight  to  behold. 

There  is  a  set  of  paper 
panels  at  Jane  Swords'  of 
a  quality  and  rarity  that 
has  caused  museum  people 
to  wax  enthusiastic  about 
it.  Two  of  the  panels  are 
shown  here  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  French  chair  and  stand. 
The   designs  are  Japanese  and 
are  painted  on  rice  paper.  The  set 
was  found  in  France  and  consists 


Pair  of  Japanese  /minted  paper  ixtnels 
from  France,  part  of  a  set  of  20,  3'  wide 
and    II'    high.    Courtesy    Jane    Swords 


Carved  mahogany  settee,  with  contin- 
uous interlacing  splats,  made  about 
1750.     Courtesy    Ginsburg    and    Levy 

of  twenty  different  panels  three 
feet  wide  and  eleven  feet  high.  The 
set  is  not  designed  as  wall  paper 
since  its  parts  do  not  make  up  a 
sequence.  Each  section  is  a  unit  of 
design  in  itself,  as  the  illustration 
shows. 

One  can  see,  from  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  photograph,  what  a 
tasteful  background  this  set  would 
make  on  the  walls  of  a  room.  It  is 
executed  in  the  subdued  tones  that 
one  expects  to  see  in  Japanese 
paintings  with  just  enough  accents 
of  one  or  two  bright  colors  ar- 
ranged with  the  subtlety  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  which  a  Japanese  artist 
is  capable. 

A  piece  worthy  of  the  high 
quality  of  their  collection  is  being 
shown  now  at  Ginsburg  &  Levy's 
and  is  illustrated  here.  It  is  an 
early     Chippendale     three     back 
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settee  of  mahogany,  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  no  up- 
rights dividing  the  backs  from  each 
other  and  no  legs  but  the  end  ones. 
Its  type  of  interlacing  splat  is  also 
unusual  and  plays  the  major  part 
in  giving  a  feeling  of  distinction 
and  richness  to  the  piece. 

Another  deviation  from  what  is 
familiar  in  three-seat  settees  is 
found  in  the  lion's  paw  foot  which 
clearly   indicates   the   mixture   of 


Rare  pottery  vase  of  the  Wei  dynasty 
into  a  ltimi>;  U  ei  figures  of  horsemen 
}  amanaka 

styles  that  occurred  around  1750. 
The  characteristics  of  the  piece  are 
not  variations  from  a  rule  but  are 
experiments  made  before  anything 
like  a  set  form  came  into  being. 

The  fine  carving  is  not  confined 
to  the  beautiful  ribbon  splat  back, 
with  its  alternating  shells  and 
shields  on  the  top  rail,  but  spreads 
to  all  the  parts  such  as  the  curved 
arms  and  the  fine  legs  which  are 
decorated  with  rococo  details.  The 
strap  work  carving  around  the  rail 
below  the  seat  pulls  all  these  varied 
elements  together. 

The  importance  of  this  settee  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
illustrated  in  the  new  volume  (Vol- 
ume III)  of  Macquoid  and  Ed- 
wards' "Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture"  in  Figure  29,  on  pag3 
94.  The  photograph  there  is  so 
large  and  clear  that  several  spots 
of  unbalanced  carving  can  be  iden- 
tified that  correspond  exactly  with 
those  on  the  piece  at  Ginsburg  & 
Levy's.  This  is  one  of  the  truly 
fine  specimens  of  old  English  furni- 
ture that  one  is  privileged  to  see 
from  time  to  time  in  the  New  York 
market. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  extremely 
valuable  antique  work  of  art  is 
found  in  as  useful  a  form  as  the 
lamp  shown  here  fromYamanaka's. 
The  base  is  a  pottery  vase  from 
the  Wei  dynasty  which  extended 
from  about  386  to  577  A.D.  The 
vase  was  found  in  a  tomb,  the  en- 
tire contents  of  which  was  acquired 
by  Yamanaka  &  Co. 

Hundreds  of  years  of  burial  has 
preserved  the  colors  and  the  vase 
has  acquired  incrustations.  The 
simple   geometric   designs   of   the 


bands  of  decoration  were  put  on 
with  watercolor  paint  but  not 
baked  afterward.  The  ground  color 
is  white  and  the  designs  are  in 
grey  and  brick  red.  The  total  effect 
is  of  a  lovely,  simple  surface 
softened  by  time. 

The  batik  silk  shade  is  a  skillful 
piece  of  work  as  its  design  and  colors 
match  those  of  the  base  perfectly. 
It  was,  of  course,  especially  made  to 
go  with  the  vase.  When  the  lamp 
is  lighted  the  shade 
throws  down  a  soft 
light  of  a  pale,  shell 
pink  tone.  The  lamp 
stands  three  feet  high. 
The  two  Wei  pot- 
tery horsemen,  on 
each  side  of  the  lamp, 
are  also  very  valuable 
pieces  but  they  are  a 
story  in  themselves, 
for  which,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  not 
room  here. 

It  is  evident  from 
the  accompanying  il- 
lustration of  a  tallboy 
that  the  piece  is  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one.  It  can  be  seen 
at  Daniel  H.  Farr's. 

It  is  a  mahogany  Chippendale 
piece  but  the  detail  under  the 
cornice  allows  the  characterization, 
Chinese,  to  precede  the  classifi- 
cation, Chippendale.  It  dates  itself 
between  1755  and  1760. 

Although  the  piece  seems  to  de- 
pend only  on  its  fine  proportions 
and  its  rich  nutty  brown  color  for 
its  appeal  there  are  several  inter- 
esting details  which,  though  not 
prominent,  are  all  the  more  effec- 


converted 

,  Courtesy 


Mahogany  Chippendale  tallboy 
of  excellent  color  with  unusual 
details.  Courtesy  Daniel  H.  Farr 

tive  on  that  account.  The  ogee 
bracket  feet  are  excellent  and  the 
balance  between  the  mouldings 
around  the  base  and  those  of  the 
cornice  is  nicely  worked  out,  as 
well  as  the  subtle  joining  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts. 

A  most  unusual  element  is  the 


INTERIOR    DECORATION 


ANTIQUES 

Estimates  Submitted 
for  Complete  or 

Partial     Decorating 

of   Town   or 

Country  Homes 


REPRODUCTIONS 

Old  Pine 
Panelled  Rooms 

Scenic  Wall  Paper 

Old  Chintz,  Pewter 

Waterford  Glass 
Hooked  Rugs,  Etc. 


Westfort  Antique  Shop 


33   East   53rd   Street,   New   York 


•\Jk2v     -An  Antique 

Cliippcndale 

jjj^*!        Wing  Chair 


Furniture  Hangings  Antiques 

101   Park    Avenue    at    40th    St.    Suite    G10 

220  East  51st  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Interior  Decorations 
Marion  H.  Millken,  Inc. 

565    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  9353 


CAncestral  Italy 
in  the  heart  of 

CA  ew  y  ork 

ITALIAN  antiques  of  rare  charm, 
now  housed  in  a  setting  worthy 
of    their    beauty    and    distinction. 


Pair  or  18th  Century  stools  covered  with 

Brocatelle 
Poudroise    of    18th    Century    lined    with 

old    paper. 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street 

(East   of   Lexington    Ave.) 

7  Via  dei  Fossi,  Florence 

Cattery   rviil  remain   open  ail  summer 


TAILLEUR  and    D  A  P  Q 
Envelope  DflllO 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui' 
site  colorings — made  in  tapes' 
tries   and   brocades — to   order. 


7V2 


to  9V2  inch 
frames    #8.00    to 
#15.00. 


Samples  of  material's, 
satin  linings,  sent  on 
request. 
Bass  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check  and 
money  refunded  if 
bag  is  returned  in 
gnnd  order,  within 
three  days. 


Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.   FRANKLIN  McKEY 

Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Interiors   1    1   Antiques 
RACHEL  H.  WADE 

21 2  Oliver  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


&S? 


Objects  of  Art  -  [Decorations 

*  Spanish  Antique  Shop  k. 


NEW  YORK         ^Tay^     PALM   BEACH 
768    MADISON   AVE.      ^^        PLAZA      BUILDING. 

(  AT  66  TH.  )  COUNTY  RD.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

MEMBER     OF    ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE     ARTS     LEAGUE 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i'.!i!ii"iiii;.'ih , hiii mn.!!1."!! ." ' 1 .," :., :J!::in,...:..^ 


Centurp  ©lb  Jfabrtc  ©ecorattons; 


-n 


Telephone    Index   and    En- 
gagement     Pad      covered 
with     XVII     Century 
Damask 

HA   combination    telephone    index   and 

engagement   pad   in   one.   Made  with 

base    of    XVII    Century    Damask, 

with  cover  of  Brocaded  Red  Velvet 

bordered   in   silver   galloon. 


flSize  4  inches  x  6  inches.  Price 
#17.50. 
HMade  with  cover  of  bro- 
cade #15.  In  red,  green 
blue,  gold  and  Mauve. 
UAlso  made  in  larger 
size    (6x9/4)    at 
$25  to  £30. 


Boxes  J 

Pillows^ 

Runners! 

Hangings^ 

Picturey^^lwAntique| 

Frames^v^D^^\Fabrics| 

'755  JMADISONAyENUEi 

NEW  YORR> 


Trays, 

Paper 

askets  J 

Portfolios 


Colorful  Old  Copper 

Water  Ewers  fine  for  the 
serving  of  cold  drinks.  Bcauti- 
1 11I  trays  for  the  Terrace  or 
Garden— Graceful  Bowls  and 
Jars  tor  flowers. 


AMERICAN  COLONY 
STORES 

of  Jerusalem 
559  Madison  Avenue,   New  York  City 

Main  and   Mt.   Desert  Streets 
Bar   Harbor.   Maine 


pair  of  quarter,  fluted  columns 
with  ormolu  bases  and  Corinthian 
capitals  that  are  set  into  the  front 
corners  of  the  upper  part  and  stand 
on  brickwork.  The  strapwork,  in 
the  Chinese  style,  that  forms  the 
entablature  under  the  overhang  of 
the  top  is  an  especially  colorful 
note.  It  forms  the  front  of  a  secret 
drawer,  the  mechanism  of  which 
is  well  concealed. 
The  drawer  handles 
and  keyhole  escutch- 
eons must  not  be  over- 
looked as  they  play 
an  important  part  in 
producing  the  excel- 
lent effect  of  the 
whole.  They  are  very 
fine  and  elaborate, 
which  is  perfectly  ap- 
propriate for  an  other- 
wise restrained  piece. 
An  indication  of  the 
quality  of  workman- 
ship that  has  gone 
into  this  tallboy  is  ^"' 
found  on  the  edges  of  the  drawers 
which  are,  of  course,  beaded. 

French  porcelain  of  the  early 
19th  Century  in  delightful  forms 
is  shown  here  from  Mrs.  H.  Sidney 
Newcomer's.  The  specimens  are 
white  with  a  high  glaze  and  have 
brilliant  gold  decoration.  They  are 
characteristic  of  the  somewhat 
stilted  style  of  the  Empire  period. 
The  two  dignified  and  classical 
bowls  on  feet  at  either  side  are 
sugar  bowls  from  Normandy  but 
the  piece  in  the  center  has  the  most 
interest.  It  is  a  two  tier  tray  with 
sixteen  covered  custard  cups  that 
fit  closely  together  on  their  stand. 
The  set  has  a  fascinating  dignity 
and  its  interest  is  enhanced  by  the 
romance  of  its  associations. 

It  comes  directly  from  the 
Eckley  family  and  was  in  one  of 
the  many  barrels  of  porcelain  that 
the  young  French  noblewoman, 
Mme.  Eckley,  wife  of  Joseph  Styles 
Eckley,  brought  to  this  country 
from  her  chateau  when  she  accom- 
panied   her    husband    here.    They 


ings.  The  fragile  poetess  and  the 
dark  eyed  French  girl  became 
friends  so  that  the  Brownings  were 
entertained  by  the  Eckleys  in  the 
opulent  state  in  which  the  latter 
lived.  Mme.  Eckley  was  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  wit  and  she 
and  her  husband  were  noted  for 
their  generous  hospitality.  Their 
association  with  the  Brownings  is 


ARAIJIC     WATI  «     1^1  R 


Early  10  th  Century  custard  cups  of 
French  porcelain :  Norman  sugar  bowls. 
Courtesy    Mis.    II.    Sidney    Newcomer 

settled  down  in  Boston  but  the 
move  turned  out  to  be  temporary 
as  they  soon  packed  up  their 
sumptuous  belongings  and  left  to 
live  in  Florence.  There  they  took  a 
house  close  to  the  distinguished, 
but  then  less  munificent,  Brown- 


Colorful  14th  Century  Byzantine  church 
piece  from  Smyrna  embroidered  in- 
gold  and  silver.  Courtesy  Dalva  Bros. 

recorded  in  the  reference  to  the 
two  "E's"  who  figure  in  Elizabeth 
Barret  Browning's  letters. 

It  seems  entirely  probable  that 
the  custard  cups  belonging  to  Mme. 
Eckley  must  have  been  used  at 
table  when  the  Brownings  were 
there.  Today  they  can  play  as  use- 
ful a  part  as  they  did  then  for  who 
could  resist  a  thin  creamy  dessert 
or  a  hot  creamy  entree  served  in 
them? 

A  complete  swing  away  from 
useful  Empire  porcelain  is  repre- 
sented in  a  fine  piece  of  14th  Cen- 
tury Byzantine  church  fabric 
shown  here  from  Dalva  Brothers'. 
The  subject  is  "The  Entombment 
of  Christ"  which  is  embroidered  in 
heavy  gold  and  silver  thread  on  a 
rich,  deep,  red  ground  of  exquisite, 
soft  silk.  It  was  obtained,  along 
with  twenty-six  other  pieces,  from 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  orthodox 
church  of  St.  George  at  Smyrna 
after  the  war  in  1921  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Of  course,   the    illustration 
can  do  it  little  justice  but  at 
least  shows  its  ikon-like  qual- 
ity. The  heads  of  the  central 
figures  are  outlined  in  pearls 
and  green  stones  are  used  here 
and  there.  Each  face  is  beauti- 
fully  embroidered   in  silk   in    un- 
believably fine  detail.  The  edge  is 
finished  with  a  gold  fringe. 

In  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject  the  craftsman  who  worked 
on  this  piece  must  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  joy  of  his  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  fine  materials  as 
the  general  effect  is  pleasing  and 
has  the  naivete  of  primitive  work. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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orit  fool  yourself 

Since  halitosis  never  announces  it- 
self to  the  victim,  you  simply 
cannot  know  when  you  have   it. 

Before 
any  "date 

-end 
halitosis 

"DEFORE  any  engagement 
-'—'where  you  wish  to  appear 
at  your  best,  decency  demands 
that  you  rinse  the  mouth  with 
Listerine. 

By  so  doing  you  eliminate  any 
risk  of  offending  by  halitosis  (un- 
pleasant breath) . 

You  never  have  it?  Don't  fool 
yourself — you  simply  cannot 
know  when  you  have  it.  It  doesn't 
announce  itself  to  you.  But  it 
does  to  others  and  offends  them. 

Listerine  ends  halitosis  because 
it  is  a  powerful  deodorant.  Prove 
it  this  way.  Rub  a  bit  of  onion  on 
your  hand — then  apply  Listerine 
clear.  Immediately  the  odor  is 
gone.  Even  the  odor  of  fish  yields 
to  it. 

Keep  a  bottle  handy  in  home 
and  office  and  use  it.  It  makes 
you  agreeable  to  others  instead  of 
disagreeable.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

READ  THE  FACTS 

Vs  had  halitosis 

68  hairdressers  state  that  about 
every  third  woman,  many  of  them 
from  the  wealthy  classes,  is  hali- 
toxic.  Who  should  know  better 
than  they? 

E     R 

— the  safe  antiseptic 
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Ensemble  for  modern  man  of  affairs:  table  of  mahogany  and  marble,  chairs  of  mahogany  upholstered  in  pink 
velvet  and  a  new  Rodier  fabric,  also  used  in  overdrapes.  Design  by  Leon  Bouchet.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Dennery 
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A  16th  Century  Flemish  Renaissance  Tapestry  rich  in 

detail  and  coloring.  In  original  state  of  preservation. 

Size:   12'9"  wide  x  11'  high 

FRENCH  &  CO. 

6  EAST  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE   TAPESTRIES        FURNITURE 
TEXTILES         WORKS  OF  ART 


DECORATIONS 
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Fine  Regency  Commode  of  Tulipwood  and  Roseivood  signed 

by  Lardin,  a  Parisian  Cabinet  Maker  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  very  handsome  piece  purchased  from  a  private  collection 

in  France,  is  now  on  exhibition  in  our  showroom 
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Cassard-Romano 
Imported  Period  Furniture 

is  Available  Through 
Your  Dealer  or  Decorator 
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cassard  romano 

companyinc 

fornwjrt^-  jV101RjC4£¥^  7fc£WZ£S 

232-236  Cast  59th  Street.  MewyorkCitg 


155  E.  Superior  St. 


CASSARD  ct  CIE 
61  Av.  Philippe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 


Charles  I  Favorite  Rooru  in  an  English  Palace 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 

OLD  PANELLED  ROOMS 

NEW  YORK:  TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 


LONDON:    56    NEW   BOND    STREET 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


MS  OY  C.  F  FOLEY 


COLOR  renoeri 


JS   BY  MRS  EDW. 


Cloister  showing  the  mural  decorations  by  Louis  Jamboe,  Hungarian  artist,  in  the  homo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Donahue 

at  Palm  Beach.  These  murals  are  painted  in  soft  sea-green,  telling  a  thrilling  carnival  story.  The  carved  pillars  are  of  coral 

stone  with  stucco  arches.  On  the  floors  are  old  Spanish  carpets  and  the  lantertis  are  from  Spanish  courtyards 
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Cielito  Lindo 
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An  Architectural  Feat  that  Converted  a  Florida  Jungle  into  a  "Little  Bit  of  Heaven" 
in  Less  than  a  Year,  with  an  achievement  in  Homemaking  no  less  Magical 
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iIKLITO     UNDO" 

—a    little    bit    of 

heaven — a  heaven 
with  memory  of  the  sea  in 
the  color  of  its  gardens  and 
cloisters;  a  heaven  where 
the  walks  are  not  floors  of 
gold  and  chalcedony,  but 
porcelain  tiles,  from  old 
Tunis  and  Barcelona — a 
h  e  a  ven,  entered  into 
through  ancient  wrought 
iron  gateways  that  once 
barred  lovers  from  rende- 
vouz  in  the  passionate 
Spanish  twilight!  And  shel- 
tering this  "Little  Bit  of 
Heaven",  a  roof  of  soft  rose 
tiles  that  had  covered  and 
protected  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral in  a  remote  part  of 
Cuba — tiles  that  grew  mel- 
low and  lustrous  as  chimes 
rang  for  centuries  of  prayer ; 
toning  into  mossy  edges  as 
generations  of  senoritas, 
modest,  and  senors,  more 
bold,  were  christened  and 
married  and  buried. 

Today  this  lovely  rose 
roof  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  one  of  the  finest  His- 
panic-American houses  in 
that  land  of  magical  dwell- 
ings—Palm Beach.  And 
from  its  beauty,  "Cielito 
Lindo"  might  easily  have 
been  the  actual  handiwork 
of  angels  who  liked  archi- 
tecture better  than  harp- 
playing  and  who  had  long  dreamed  of  re- 
turning to  earth  as  interior  decorators.  But 
in  reality  Heaven  only  contributed  the  name, 
and  the  architecture  and  the  decoration,  the 
garden  and  the  building  were  done  by  mere 
mortals  who  knew  and  loved  beauty,  and 
thought  it  no  small  honor  to  devise  and  make 
splendid  yet  habitable  this  home  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  P.  Donahue. 

The  story  of  how  this  "Little  Bit  of 
Heaven"  came  to  earth  is  a  romantic  one. 
In  January  1927,  the  whole  estate  of  "Cielito 
Lindo"  was  a  wild,  almost  impenetrable 
jungle,  facing  the  ocean  front  at  Palm 
Beach,  cut  away  from  the  sea  by  the  great 
Ocean  Boulevard  that  runs  from  Palm 
Beach  to  Miami.  I  remember  back  in  war 
days,  at  the  time  Paris  Singer  was  converting 
a  quite  dangerous-looking  jungle  into  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Everglades  Club, 
that  I  often  drove  down  this  Boulevard  and 


Entrance  from  living  room  of  "Cielito  Lindo" 
to  the  patio  with  a  far  off  view  of  Lake  Worth 

I  was  told  then  that  in  a  few  years  there 
would  be  no  jungle,  just  beautiful  estates. 
It  seemed  incredible.  The  jungle  was  very 
wild  and  beautiful,  with  yellow  banana  trees 
and  cocoanut  palms  and  banyan  trees,  bloom- 
ing hibiscus,  in  marvelous  and  startling 
colors,  and  tropical  birds  that  announced 
their  disapproval  of  passersby  in  wild  and 
beautiful  notes;  and  of  course  the  alemanda 
vine  with  its  bright  lemon-yellow  blossoms 
draped  the  glistening  boughs  of  the  rubber 
trees,  and  at  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle 
where  the  sun  could  penetrate,  there  were 
orange  trees  in  blossom  and  in  full  fruit. 
The  Florida  jungle  is  an  amazingly  fasci- 
nating place,  and  if  one  has  the  courage  to 
penetrate  into  its  depths,  even  a  little  way  in 
a  wheel  chair,  covered  with  mosquito  netting, 
and  a  negro  boy  to  wheel  one  out  swiftly  if 


the  air  is  too  oppressive, 
there  is  a  sense  of  almost 
unearthly  beauty  that  in  no 
way  belongs  to  man,  but  is 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  is 
sinister  only  when  man  in- 
vades it.  And  so  I  used  to 
feel  a  little  sad,  driving 
along  the  Boulevard,  with 
that  gorgeous  green  and 
violet  and  rose  sea  pound- 
ing so  close  on  one  side,  and 
the  great  jungle  brooding 
and  silent  and  dangerous 
on  the  other.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  jungle  had 
grown  of  its  own  free  will 
into  something  very  splen- 
did in  spite  of  all  the  whirl- 
ing and  crawling  and 
buzzing  danger  that  awaited 
the  intruder. 

And  yet  in  1927,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  this  jungle  had 
completely  vanished,  and 
in  its  place  had  arisen  a 
stately  residence,  with  walls 
of  old-ivory  and  roofs  of 
rose,  set  in  vast  gardens  of 
blue,  emerald  and  mauve, 
the  colors  of  the  tropical 
sea  twilight;  and  within,  a 
home  so  gracious  and  lovely, 
so  complete  in  every  final 
detail  that  the  story  of  the 
jungle  seems  an  improbable 
fairy-tale.  Today  this  house 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donahue 
dominates  the  landscape 
with  such  convincing  authority  that  we  are 
not  even  reminded  of  the  wild  and  barbarous 
beauty  of  the  jungle  which  was  in  full 
possession  less  than  a  year  ago. 

What  architects  and  builders,  landscape 
gardeners  and  decorators  can  do  in  Palm 
Beach  with  the  wave  of  a  wand  is  unbe- 
lievable, unless  one  has  been  there  and  has 
actually  watched  the  growth  of  a  magic 
estate  in  the  hands  of  these  miracle  workers. 
I  have  seen  this  done  so  often,  that  I  am  no 
longer  astonished  and  yet  still  filled  with 
wonder,  and  still  torn  between  my  love  of  the 
treacherous,  cruel,  wildly  beautiful  jungle, 
and  the  completed  perfection  of  homemaking 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  region  of 
the  most  perfect  homes  in  the  world. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donahue  decided  to 
build  at  Palm  Beach,  Marion  Sims  Wyeth 
was  selected  as  the  architect.  Mr.  Wyeth  had 
already  designed  some  very  fine  homes  in 
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View  of  the  Donahue  house  from  Lake  Worth  showing 
fine  planting  of  garden  and  picturesque   lily  pool. 


View  of  the  cloister  showing  entrance  hall  with  detail 
of  carved  pillars  and  extremely  rich  mural  decorations. 
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Patio,  cloister  and  balcony:  t lie  color  scheme,  including 
flowers  and  pottery  jars,  is  turquoise  blue  and  yellow. 


Drawing  room  with  Renaissance  fireplace  and  poly- 
chrome ceiling.   Color  scheme,  yellow,  blue  and  red. 
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Old  pine  paneling  in  library.  Rare  Gothic  Tapestry 
over  the  mantel.  Color  scheme,  blue,  yellow  and  gold. 


Dining  room  in  Italian  manner;  rare  old  table,  and 
chairs    in    ruby    velvet.    Brilliant    Cuban    tile    floor. 
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Florida,  but  with  all  his  former  accomplish- 
ment "Cielito  Lindo"  seems  today  the  peak 
of  his  achievement.  And  then  to  Elsie  Sloan 
Farley  was  turned  over  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  making  these  beautiful  buildings 
into  a  home — from  the  selection  of  the 
Hungarian  artist  Jamboe  to  do  the  murals, 
to  the  last  final  fitting  of  perfect  bathroom 
details.  And  partly  from  sentiment,  and 
partly  from  appreciation  of  his  ability,  Mrs. 
Donahue  selected  Mr.  Watt,  of  Watt  & 
Sinclair  as  the  builder.  It  seems  that  her 
father's  home,  the  beautiful  Woolworth 
house  at  Glen  Cove,  had  been  built  by  this 
firm.  And  so  she  desired  the  same  people  for 
the  Palm  Beach  house. 

I  think  I  should  begin  my  description  of 
"Cielito  Lindo"  by  talking  about  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sea  gardens 
I  know.  It  was  designed 
and  planted  by  Lewis  & 
Valentine,  landscape  archi- 
tects. When  I  say  sea  gar- 
den, I  do  not  mean  merely 
a  garden  bordering  on  the 
sea;  but,  that  throughout 
the  entire  environment  of 
this  house,  the  varying  tones 
of  the  sea  constantly  re- 
appear, not  only  in  the 
flowers  and  shrubs  and 
trees,  but  in  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  pottery  that  is 
used,  in  the  furniture,  even 
in  the  pool  that  is  the  center 
of  the  annual  garden.  And 
the  sea  itself  about  Palm 
Beach  is  like  a  flower  gar- 
den for  color.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  at  dawn  and  at 
sunset  when  the  water 
turns  from  bright  emerald 
green  to  rose,  from  rose  to 
mauve,  from  mauve  to  deep 
sapphire  blue,  and  some- 
times just  as  the  sun  dips 
back  of  the  horizon,  all 
these  colors  drift  one  into 
the  other  until  the  whole 
sea,  except  where  it  is  break- 
ing in  foam  along  the 
beach,  is  as  though  an  ena- 
mel of  brilliant  jewels  had 
been  spread  out  with  colors 
so  entrancing,  so  translu- 
cent, that  description  is  im- 
possible. 

And  as  you  walk  through 
the  garden,  or  rather  gar- 
dens, of  "Cielito  Lindo",  you  are  always 
reminded  of  the  magic  of  the  sea.  The  turf 
inside  the  cloister  and  through  all  the  gar- 
dens is  much  the  color  of  the  emerald  sea, 
and  so  are  the  giant  royal  palms  that  are 
planted  close  to  the  house  and  tower  above 
it,  and  the  cocoanut  and  date  palms,  and  the 
palmettoes  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
low  planting.  And  against  these  greens  is  the 
uck  blue  of  the  Spanish  jars  in  their 
wrought  iron  standards,  the  masses  of  blue 
hydrangeas  in  green  jars,  and  great  clumps 
of  ageratum,  the  blue  jars  that  are  at  the 
of  the  pool  and  the  pool  itself  with  its 
lining  of  blue  Spanish  tile — in  fact,  every- 
when  blue  and  green  just  as  one  feels  it  in 
the  sea.  And  in  the  annual  garden  there  are 
mauves,  pink  oleanders,  and  avenues  of 
hibiscus  in  every  color  ore  can  dream  of, 
reachin         ir  perfection  i> 

And,  of  course,  there  is  a  rose  ga 
pink  and  yellow  and  white  and  ruby,  and 
there  are  vines  about  the  cloisters,  the  crim- 
son bogainvelia   and   the  lemon-yellow  ale- 
manda,  and  a  plant  that  is  half  "like  a  fern, 


still  more  like  a  palm,  more  delicate  than 
either,  that  grows  very  tall  and  fits  in  very 
beautifully  with  the  tropical  setting.  To  an 
extent  the  palms  dominate  everything.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  them  cluster  about  the 
great  entrance  gate  and  border  the  pathway 
that  leads  to  the  house,  planted  almost  as 
thickly  as  they  might  have  been  in  the 
original  jungle.  And  there  are  cactuses  too, 
along  the  driveway,  that  send  out  strange, 
huge,  breathless-looking  blossoms,  also  re- 
miniscent of  the  jungle. 

Through  the  main  gates  of  ornamental 
Spanish  design,  one  enters  the  Donahue 
estate,  along  the  magnificent  driveway  to  the 
house  entrance  which  is  of  exceptional  ele- 
gance in  design  and  originality.  The  first 
view  of  the  house  shows  the  hanging  sleeping 


Breakfast  room  of  "Cielito  Lindo"  with  view 
of   patio    and    cloister,    in    colors    of    the    sea 

porch  with  its  brick  support  and  beautiful 
slender  columns,  the  terrace  with  its  orna- 
mental brick  parapet,  the  little  projecting 
wrought-iron  oriel  and  the  picturesque  door- 
way. All  about  the  door  and  above  it  is  a 
-treatment  of  Hispano  tiles  in  greens  and 
soft  blues  and  yellows.  This  ornamental  tile 
work  is  in  interesting  contrast  with  the  warm 
parchment  colored  stucco  walls  and  the 
wrought  iron  of  the  small  oriel  window.  The 
door  itself  is  of  cypress,  carved,  ornamented 
with  a  pattern  of  old  nail  heads,  taken  from 
an  ancient  door  in  Spain. 

Looking  from  the  doorway,  across  the 
wide  drive,  one  sees  set  in  a  high  stucco  wall 
a  replica  of  the  famous  old  wall-fountain  at 
Barcelona.  Ivy  trees,  tall  and  formal,  are  set 
between  each  carved  panel  and  alternating 
with  the  panels  are  ancient  masques  spouting 
water.  The  frieze  below  the  fountain  itself  is 
covered  with  a  fine  tracery  of  ivy  trees,  as  is 
the  stucco  wall  which  makes  a  background 
for  the  fountain.  Splendid  palms  tower  above 


and  back  of  this  wall  and  on  top  of  it  are 
jars  from  which  trail  ivy  and  other  vines. 
When  this  beautiful  detail  of  the  wall  is 
lighted  up  at  night  with  invisible  electric 
bulbs,  a  scene  full  of  magic  beauty  is  re- 
vealed, reminiscent  of  Italy,  singularly  im- 
pressive if  one  drives  to  the  Donahue  house 
at  night  having  passed  through  a  "forest"  of 
rich  colors  and  fragrance  lighted  in  curious, 
mysterious  ways. 

Above  Mrs.  Donahue's  apartment  on  the- 
second  floor  is  the  tower  room  and  that  is 
crowned  with  the  old  rose  Cuban  tiles,  al- 
ready spoken  of.  The  eaves  of  the  house  are 
very  wide  and  the  ceilings  of  the  eaves  are 
decorated  in  ri&h  colors.  Above  the  tower 
room,  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  is  the  little 
brick  minaret  which  is  a  most  appropriate 
finish  for  this  type  of  semi- 
Moorish  architecture  and 
which  also  has  the  very 
practical  occupation  of 
housing  the  complete  elec- 
trical equipment  of  the 
building. 

From  the  old  cypress 
nail-studded  door  one  is 
ushered  into  a  wide  hallway 
of  great  height.  The  ceiling 
is  in  beamed  design  richly 
painted.  A  broad  low  stair- 
way leads  up  to  an  indoor 
terrace,  through  which  you 
step  out  into  the  cloister. 
The  floor  of  this  entrance 
hall  is  black  and  white  mar- 
ble taken  from  a  ruined 
cathedral  in  Santiago. 
There  is  a  fine  bit  of  tapes- 
try on  the  wall  and  ancient 
furniture  lessens  the  air  ©f 
formality. 

From  here,  perhaps,  we 
should  retrace  our  steps  and 
enter     the    cloister     again 
through  the  patio  which  is 
circled  on  three  sides  by  the 
cloister  on  the  ground  floor 
and  the  wide  balcony  above. 
A  pathway,  many  feet  in 
width,  is  of  coral  stone,  set 
in  rural  fashion  with  grass 
growing    between,    and    at 
every   intersection    of   this 
path    there    are    turquoise 
blue    jars    and    old    green 
bowls    planted    with    blue 
■i       hydranges  and  ivy.  Close  to 
the  cloister  walls  and  stand- 
ing high  above  the  roof  are  royal  palms,  a 
magnificent  old  banyan  tree,  and  down  by 
the  ground  connecting  the  cloister  with  the 
turf  are  many  tropical  shrubs,  fan-tail  palms, 
low-growing  palms,  hydrangeas,  white  calla 
lilies,  etc. 

The  cloister  opens  on  the  patio  on  three 
sides  with  a  series  of  stucco  arches  resting 
on  slender  pillars  of  carved  coral  stone,  and 
all  the  arches  are  richly  decorated  with  poly- 
chromed  treatment  in  soft  blue-green,  red 
and  gold.  Passing  through  the  patio,  into  the 
cloister  one  is  at  once  held  by  the  intimate 
beauty  and  rich  setting  of  this  lovely  space. 
The  mural  decoration  surrounding  the  walls 
depicts  an  Italian  village  festa,  in  a  variety 
of  scenes  in  soft  blues,  greens  and  apricots, 
done  by  Louis  Jamboe,  the  Hungarian 
mural  painter. 

The  sense  of  the  sea  color  pervades  all  the 
furniture  and  fittings  in  this  beautiful  cloister. 
The  willow  chairs  themselves  are  painted  a 
soft  blue  and  they  are  upholstered  in  a 
waterproof  material  of  blue  corded  with 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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%  New  Uses  for  Old  Silver 

It  Is  Quite  the  Vogue  Today  to  Make  Practical  Use  of  Rare  Ancient  and  Mediawal  Silverware. 
Hoiv  This  Can  Well  Be  Accomplished  Is  Shown  in  the  Accompanying  Illustrations 

By  RUTH  LORD  JENKINS 


HAVING  been  called  into  existence  to 
meet  some  urgent  need,  it  is  natural 
that  each  piece  of  old  silver  craftwork, 
no  matter  how  simple  or  sumptuous,  seems 
to  proclaim,  "I  serve!"  And,  with  the  in- 
animate object,  as  with  the  human  being, 
where  service  is  the  basic  motive  of  existence, 
there  one  encounters  that  fluent,  gracious  and 
highly  convenient  virtue — adaptability. 

It  was  left  to  those  cataclysmic  changes  in 
the  technique  of  household  life  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  decades,  to  uncover  in 
old  silver  this  crowning  attribute.  Among 
these  changes  none,  certainly,  is  more  radical 
than  that  in  methods  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion. No  modern  contrivance  makes  greater 
demands  on  the  ingenuity  of  a  decorator  than 
does  the  electric  bulb.  How  may  it  be  dis- 
guised without  being  obscured?  How 
may  it  be  aesthetically  united  to  an  in- 
terior of  Jacobean  English,  Bourbon 
French,  Renaissance  Italian  or  rustic 
Spanish  feeling?  These  questions  are 
constantly  arising — and  with  wise  in- 
genuity, many  artists  in  household  fur- 
nishing have  converted  stone,  pottery 
and  metal  jugs  and  vases  of  each  race 
and  period  into  bases  for  unique  and 
fascinating    electrically    lighted    lamps. 


Righ  t — S  ilver 
George  III  wine- 
cooler  accommo- 
dates itself  with 
grace  to  the  po- 
etic task  of  hold- 
in  g  flowers. 
Courtesy  Elsie 
Sloan    Farley 

Below — Persian 
silver  water-jug, 
makes  a  decora- 
tive lamp-base. 
Shade  shows  the 
original  polo 
players  of  old 
Ispahan  in  ac- 
tion. Courtesy 
Rose    dimming 


Recently,  with  most  fortunate  results,  lead- 
ing decorators  are  applying  silver  art  objects 
of  appropriate  size  and  structure  to  this  use. 
For  example,  in  a  library  made  colorful  by 
soft  turquoise  paneled  walls,  the  subdued 
rose  and  mossy  green  of  a  Herat  carpet,  and 
the  multi-hued  bindings  of  many  hand-tooled 
volumes,  is  a  well  placed  silver  lamp  base 
which  is  both  restful  and  arresting.  Serving 
originally  as  a  water  jar,  its  graceful  sil- 
houette and  finely  chased  surface  symbolize 
two  of  Persia's  greatest  contributions  to  art — 
these  characteristic  features  are  recognized  in 

Here  is  an  old  English  silver  entree-dish  con- 
verted into  a  tobacco  receptacle.  Its  long 
ivooden  handle  and  silver  finial  knob  make 
it  the  most  convenient  possible  medium  for 
passing  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Courtesy  Free- 
man   of   London,   Inc. 


the  pointed  dome,  and  superlative  en- 
graving on  metal.  The  shade  that  sur- 
mounts it  is  decorated  with  the  richly 
vivid  figures  of  Persian  polo  players  in 
action.  A  box  of  old  Kashmiri  lacquer, 
a  small   silver  dagger  incrusted   with 
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gold  and  encased  in  a  turquoise-studded 
scabbard,  a  slender  vase  of  sombre  blue 
Persian  glass,  are  objects  which  fitly  find 
their  places  on  the  table  which  supports  this 
uniquely  graceful  lamp. 

Tall,  ovoid  silver  urns  of  late  eighteenth 
century  English  design,  may  be  transformed 
into  lamps  of  luxurious  dignity.  Usually  of 
majestic  proportions,  they  fit  admirably  into 
spacious,  high-studded  Georgian  interiors. 
Such  oval  silver  bases  are  most  telling  when 
shaded  by  parchment,  decorated  with1  pro- 
cessional Greek  figures  done  in  the  soft  ver- 
milion, mellow  cream  and  striking  black  glaze 
known  as  Etruscan  coloring.  The  deep  tone 
and  rich  sheen  of  old  silver  surfaces  give  back 
their  most  luminous  reflections  when  placed 
beneath  artfully  shaded  electric  lights,  and 
many  decorative  urns  which, 
through  the  chances  of  time  and 
fortune  have  become  separated 
from  their  high-standing  covers, 
may  be  converted  into  superb 
lamps  without  offense  to  aesthet- 
ics or  tradition. 

Still  other  uses  are  found  for 
old  silver  pieces  possessing  pic- 
torial charm.  A  silver  wine-cooler 
of  Greco-Roman  expression  is 
imposing  as  an  end-piece  for  a 
massive  sideboard,  but  it  acquires 
a  unique  value  when  an  enterpris- 
ing decorator  places  it  on  a  small 
mahogany  stand,  and  fills  it  with " 
long-stemmed  lilies.  The  thistle- 
shaped  silver  urn  of  late  Georgian 
design  is  so  strikingly  like  the 
krater  of  the  Hellenic  period  that 
it  may  be  worked  very  success- 
fully into  settings  essentially  classic  in  sug- 
gestion. A  niche,  roofed  with  radiating  ribs 
of  cockle-shell  pattern,  is  vastly  enhanced 
in  interest  if  one  of  these  mammoth  silver 
urns,  flower  and  foliage  filled,  is  given  a  place 
within  its  recess.  A  dramatic  effect  has  been 
gained  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  wall  space 
in  one  very  modern  dining  room.  This  niche, 
incrusted  throughout  with  gold  leaf,  forms 
a  regal  background  for  a  high,  urn-like  silver 
wine-cooler  containing  a  mass  of  heavy  crys- 
tal flowers  and  gold  and  silver  foliage.  Pearl 
gray  walls,  and  black,  red  and  gold  lacquered 
furniture  offer  admirable  foils  for  this  mod- 
ernistic assembling  of  the  two  metals. 

There  are  many  odd  bits  of  old  silver  which 
are  especially  charming  when  used  as  con- 
tainers for  the  smaller,  more  intimate  flowers. 
A  Jacobean  silver  wine-cup  with  a  bell-shaped 
or  hemispherical  bowl  and  baluster  stem,  the 
entire  surface  entirely  innocent  of  ornament, 
is  a  delightful  detail  on  a  table  or  stand  when 
filled  with  deep  crimson  cyclamen  or  Parma 
violets;  while  a  Burmese  silver  betel-nut 
bowl,  holding  gay  anemones,  or  pink  and  yel- 
low primroses,  has  a  compelling  charm.  The 
finer  examples  of  these  Burmese  bowls — 
hammered,  embossed,  chased,  carved,  and 
sometimes  cut  in  open  tracery  over  a  bur- 
nished lining — are  prized  by  connoisseurs; 
but  a  plainer  bowl,  made  often  from  the  very 
rupees  that  the  purchaser  advanced  in  pay- 
ment for  it,  and  which  he  saw  melted  down 
before  his  eyes  in  a  crucible,  over  a  charcoal 
fire,  has  its  own  grace  of  line  and  proportion, 
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Right — There  is 
quant  charm  in  this 
transformation  of  a 
seventeenth  century 
Turkish  silver  gun- 
powder container  into 
a  twentieth  century 
cigarette  box;  an  eigh- 
teenth century  silver 
coaster  as  an  effective 
ash-tray.  Courtesy 
Rose    Cum  m  i  n  g 


and  adds  a  note  of  vitality  to  some  nook  otherwise  too 
austere  in  its  equipment. 

Eighteenth    and    early    nineteenth    century    silver 
craftsmen  devised,  among  other  masterpieces,  epergnes 
of  rare  beauty;  but  with  the  substitution  of  flowers, 
for  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  these  charming  centerpieces 
have  been  relegated  too  often  to  a  minor  position,  or 
eliminated  altogether.  A  silver  epergne,  some  two  feet 
high  and  so  constructed  as  to  suggest  a  Chinese  pagoda, 
equipped  with  eight  little  pierced  silver  baskets  swing- 
ing from  different  levels,  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
floral  centerpiece  with  the  most  enchanting  effect.  The 
larger  static  basket  at  its  apex,  immediately  underneath 
the  pierced  silver  pyramidal  roof,  may  be  filled  with 
delicate  vines.  These  should  be  draped  over  the  uprights, 
and  allowed  to  fall  in  a  shower  of  fine  foliage  and 
tendrils  among  the  branches,  of  the  sparkling  structure. 
In  each  swinging  basket,  fitted  first  with  a  solid  meta 
dish,  sprays  of  orchids  may  be  temporarily  planted. 
Fuchsias,  bleeding-hearts,  or  any  other  flower  which 
sprays  and  droops  gracefully,  might  be  substituted  for 
orchids.  The  effect  of  this  dazzling  bit  of  argent  archi- 
tecture,    festooned    with     filmy 
green    and    hung    with    brilliant 
blossoms,  is  positively  fairylike. 
Another  transition  in  manners 
which    has    affected    the    silver- 
smith's art  is  the  withdrawal  of 
snuff    and    the    introduction    of 
cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipes.  The 
innumerable  and  very  attractive 
little  boxes  of  silver,  which  were 
once  used  by  men  of  position  as 
containers  for  the  finely  powdered 
tobacco   of    daily    consumption, 
may  be  easily  converted  into  cos- 
metic or  stamp  boxes.  But  where 
is  the  fancier  of  old  silver  to  find 
containers  of  proportions  so  gen- 
erous that  they  will  conveniently 
hold  eight-inch  Havana  cigars  or 
mounds  of  loose  pipe  tobacco? 

For  purposes  of  after  dinner 
service  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  original  and  conven- 
ient container  for  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes than  a  silver  entree-dish  of 
late  eighteenth  century  workman- 
ship. Before  being  put  into  actual 
use  in  this  new  capacity  its  upper 
floor  should  be  eliminated,  and 
the  lining  of  the  deepened  dish 
burnished.  An  alcohol  lamp  may 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
square  or  oblong  container,  and 
compartments  may  be  walled  off 
at  either  side  to  hold  various 
makes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
By  means  of  the  long  wooden 
handle  at  the  back  of  the  dish  it 
is  easily  passed  from  guest  to 
guest.  Many  of  these  old  hot- 
water  entree  dishes  are  remark- 
ably handsome,  resting  on  balled 
or  foliated  feet,  and  showing  diagonal  fluting, 
gadrooning  and  beading  of  the  best  design 
and  execution  along  the  sides  and  borders. 

There  are  two  objects  in  a  combination  of 
wood  and  silver  which  delight  all  lovers  of 
old  craftwork  and  which,  with  slight  recon- 
struction, may  be  transformed  into  ideal 
holders  of  pipe  tobacco.  First  in  importance 
and  rarity  is  the  mazer,  which  may  date  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  although  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  of  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century 
make.  The  body  of  this  comfortable  old 
drinking-cup,  which  looks  like  a  shallow  bowl, 
is  made  from  the  bole  of  a  maple  tree,  or 
from  some  part  of  the  trunk  where  several 
branches  met,  since  these  portions  yield  the 
beautiful  speckled  grain.  Its  diameter  may  be 
six,  or  at  the  most  ten  inches  in  measurement, 
and  its  inside  depth,  three-and-a-half  to  four- 
and-a-quarter  inches.  A  silver  band  borders 


Fresh  fruit  retains  its  delicate  flavor,  pleasantly 
chilled,  when  served  in  an  eighteenth  century 
basket  of  woven  silver  or  Sheffield  wire  and 
on  eighteenth  century  silver  plates  filled  with 
cracked  ice.   Silver  courtesy  James  Robinson 

its  rim,  and  on  this  are  wrought  historic  or 
religious  scenes,  and  very  often  an  admoni- 
tion; as, — "Hold  your  tongue  and  say  the 
best,  and  let  your  neighbor  sit  in  rest."  Very 
rarely  a  mazer  is  found  with  a  cover,  but 
more  often  this  accessory  is  lacking.  Consid- 
erable art  must  then  go  into  the  designing  of 
a  cover  of  modern  workmanship;  which,  like 
the  old  receptacle  it  is  destined  to  surmount, 
should  be  lined  with  lead  to  fit  it  for  use 
as  an  air-tight  and  satisfactory  container  of 
pipe  tobacco. 

Of  later  workmanship  is  the  coco-nut  cup. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  bowl  of  such  a  cup 
is  a  coco-nut  shell,  smoothed  and  moderately 
polished.  It  is  supported  on  a  silver  stem, 
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Above  —  Cut 
glass  liqueur 
bottles,  sur- 
mounted by  a 
matching  dish 
and  encased  in 
a  silver  frame  of 
fine  old  English 
workmanship, 
are  useful  on  a 
luxurious  dress- 
ing table.  Silver 
courtesy  James 
Robinson 


usually  of  plain 
baluster  shape, 
which  rises  from 
a  low  conical  foot 
and  broadens  at 
the  summit  into  a 
calyx,  in  which 
the  coco-nut  rests. 
Around  the  upper 
edge  of  the  nut 
is  a  narrow  silver 
lip-band.  The 
nut-shell  is  some- 
times fixed  be- 
tween the  silver 
calyx  at  its  base 
and  the  silver  lip- 
band  at  its  sum- 
mit by  hinged 
silver  straps.  The 
effect  is  that  of  a 
jovial  and  some- 
what gigantic 
goblet.  If  lined 
with  lead  and  ap- 
propriately lid- 
ded, one  of  these 
old    cups    would 


serve  capitally  as 
a  receptacle  for  loose  tobacco.  (Certain  prac- 
tical collectors  of  old  silver  will  present  to 
any  purchaser  of  an  authentic  piece,  which 
is  to  undergo  reconstruction  for  modern  use, 
a  statement  of  its  origin  and  tradition  with 
the  date  of  its  reconstruction.) 

But  tobacco  has  its  feminine  as  well  as  its 
virile  expression,  and  for  the  former  uses,  a 
fancier  of  old  silver  will  recommend  the  fine 
tea-caddies  of  the  Georgian  era,  shaped  like 
cubical  or  oval  lidded  chests.  If  he  knows 
oriental  as  well  as  occidental  silver,  he  will 
propose  Turkish  gun-powder  containers  of  a 
past  century  as  receptacles  for  a  woman's 
cigarettes.  The  surfaces  of  these  curious 
purse-shaped  powder  boxes  are  often  beauti- 
fully chased,  or  are  ornamented  with  applied 
rosettes  and  other  designs  wrought  in  silver 
in  full  relief.  From  one  such  box  depend 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Informal  Colonial  Architecture  on  Long  Island 

An  Adaptation  of  Classic  Forms  to  ''Farmhouse"  Style  in  an  Apple  Orchard  at  Jericho 


PEABODY.  WILSON  a  BROWN.  ARCHITECTS 

AN  old  apple  or- 
l\  chard  in  Jericho, 
x.  JLLong  Island,  once 
had  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  site  chosen 
by  Mr.  William  P.  G. 
Preston  for  his  country 
home.  Its  indirect  in- 
fluence is  manifest  in 
the  Colonial  house 
which  stands  there  to- 
day. To  have  destroyed 
the  magnificent  old 
trees  would  have  been 
a  waste  of  too  much 
natural  beauty  and  to 
have  brought  there,  to 
share  the  land  with 
them,  an  inharmonious 
structure,  would  have 
been  equally  unfortu- 
nate. They  seemed  to 
demand  something  as 
substantial  as  their  own 
gnarled  branches  and 
as  gay  as  their  masses 
of  bright  blossoms  in 
the  springtime.  When  building  was  begun, 
the  ancient,  gigantic  trees  were  thinned  and 
pruned  and  as  many  as  possible  were  left 
standing,  to  cast  their  broken  shadows  on  an 
early  American  house,  as  indigenous  to  the 
soil  of  Long  Island  as  the  roots  of  the  trees 
themselves. 

In  designing  the  house,  the  architects  dis- 
pensed with  the  formality  of  the  pure 
Southern  Colonial  style  or  rather,  modified 
it  to  conform 
to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Long 


Island  farm- 
house. This  is 
a  type  in  it- 
self, something 
between  the 
South  and 
New  England, 
which  had 
their  own  man- 
ner of  inter- 
preting the 
same  general 
principles  of 
design.  The 
doorway  is  the 
o  n  c  d  e  tail 
which  may  be 
call  e  d  pure 
Georgian,  with 
curved  flag- 
stone steps, 
pilasters  and 
cornice  all  sug- 
gestive of  clas- 
sic (1  c  s  i  g  n, 
which  is  re- 
flected in  the 
pilasters  a  n  d 
a  r  c  h  of  the 
high  window 
beside  it.  An 
iron  rail  and 
lantern,  the 
simple  panel- 
ing of  the  door, 
carry  out  the 
effect  and  the 


A  paneled  and  arched  door 
with  long  iron  hinges,  char- 
acteristic oj  Colonial  style, 
leads  from  garden  to  ser- 
vice court 


White  ivalls  and  green   shutters   beneath  the 
branches  of  very  old  apple  trees,  make  a  partic- 
ularly attractive  picture   on  the  Long  Island 
estate  of  Mr.  William  P.  G.  Preston 

note  of  pleasant  hospitality  is  accented  by 
a  formal  cedar  and  a  climbing  rose  which 
reaches  to  the  very  eaves.  There  is  a  certain 
formality  in  the  symmetrical  gable  ends  of  the 
house  but  this  was  more  by  chance  than  by 
deliberate  intention.  It  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  plans  for  the  interior  but  as  a  whole, 
the  handling  of  the  house  was  free  of  the  hard 
and  fast  restrictions  of  period  architecture. 
A  long  drive  leads  from  the  main  highway 
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ELLEN  SHIPMAN.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

across  the  scene  of 
the  old  orchard,  trans- 
formed now  into  a 
smooth  and  gently  roll- 
ing lawn.  It  swings  in 
a  wide  circle  beneath 
the  branches  of  the 
apple  trees  to  approach 
the  flagstone  walk  and 
steps  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  sunlight  on 
white  walls  and  green 
shutters.  The  trim  of 
the  house,  as  well  as 
the  shingled  walls  and 
the  brick  chimneys,  is 
painted  white.  The  slop- 
ing roofs  are  of  varie- 
gated slate  in  greens, 
grays  and  purples.  The 
solid  wood  shutters 
flaunt  a  light  olive 
green  that  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  over- 
head. A  cornice,  freely 
adapted  from  the 
classic,  follows  the  roof  line  and  another  de- 
tail, important  to  the  exterior  effect,  is  seen 
in  the  double  hung  square  paned  windows.  It 
might  even  be  permissible  to  mention  a  sug- 
gestion of  ruffled  curtains  behind  the  second 
floor  panes — scarcely  an  architectural  feature 
but  as  harmonious  to  the  picture  as  is  the 
vine  which  climbs  to  the  chimney  top. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  an  inviting 
terrace  of  flagstones  and  grass,  which  looks 
off  to  south  and  west  over  the  broad  sunny 
slopes  of  Long  Island.  The  house  is  on  a 
fairly  high  elevation  for  so  flat  a  section  of 
the  country  and  it  commands  a  wonderfully 

fine  view  of  the 
fields  for  miles 
around.  The 
natural  advan- 
tages of  the  set- 
ting, too,  were 
only  a  starting 
point  which  the 
landscape  gar- 
dening has  de- 
veloped to  an 
e  x  c  ep  tional 
beauty.  The 
house  could 
never  have  been 
complete  with- 
out the  box- 
wood bushes 
and  catalpa 
trees,  the  som- 
bre pines  and 
the  flowering 
shrubs  and 
climbing  roses 
that  link  it  so 
closely  and  per- 
fectly to  the  ter- 
rain. 

High  stucco 
walls  enclose 
the  garden  on 
two  sides  while, 
like  the  terrace, 
it  is  open  to  the 
sun  and  the 
breezes  and  the 
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view  on  the  southwest.  Feel- 
ing and  responding  to  these 
beneficent  influences  it  has 
blossomed  in  a  glorious 
profusion,  developing  the 
hardihood  and  sturdy  fibre 
of  the  apple  trees.  The 
fountain  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  garden,  the  arched  and 
paneled  door  with  long  iron 
hinges,  which  leads  from  the 
garden  to  the  service  court, 
all  fit  into  a  peaceful  atmos- 
phere of  Colonial  days  which 
pervades  this  country  estate. 
There  is  an  informality  about 
the  garden,  a  suggestion  of 
wild  beauty  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  wide  variety  of 
blossoms  and  in  the  grass 
which  grows  between  the 
flagstones  of  its  walks,  which 
repeats  the  architectural  feel- 
ing of  the  house.  The  roses 
which  climb  over  the  high 
enclosing  walls  of  the  garden, 
almost  into  the  windows  of 
the  house  itself,  are  dominant 
among  the  flowers. 

The  interior  design  and 
decoration  of  the  house  follow 
the  Colonial  style  in  general 
plan  and  in  complete  sim- 
plicity but  with  no  real  effort 
for  period  effect.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  early 
American  house,  spacious  and 
light,  with  delicately  tinted 
plaster  walls.  The  pilasters, 
cornice  and  curving  stairway, 
as  well  as  the  wood  paneled 
wainscot,  all  reproduce  Co- 
lonial types. 

The  living  room  finds  its 
keynote  in  an  old  pine  mantel 
which  the  owners  discovered, 
neglected  and  forgotten  be- 

Fountain  and  cedar  trees  in  a 
quiet  comer  of  the  garden, 
with  high  protecting  walls  of 

stucco  north  and  east 
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Informality  of  architectural  detail  in  the  house  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  landscape  gardening,  climbing  roses  and  in  the 
floivers  growing  in  ivild  beauty.  The  classic  note  is  found 
in  the  entrance  doorivay,  of  pure  Georgian  inspiration 

neath  its  disfiguring  paint,  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho.  The  mantel  was  procured, 
scraped  and  finished  and  installed  in  the  new 
home.  The  room  is  paneled  in  pine  to  match  this 
piece,  the  surface  of  the  wood  being  delicately 
stained  and  waxed  to  give  the  right  effect  of  age. 
One  entire  wall  of  the  living  room,  save  for  its 
two  large  windows,  has  built-in  bookcases  from 
floor  to  ceiling. 

The  dining  room  walls  are  of  tinted  plaster  and 
the  floors  of  wide  oak  boards, 
—j  stained  dark.  A  semi-circular 
shell -back  niche  is  a  pleasing 
detail  of  the  room,  its  shelves 
filled  with  quaint  and  attrac- 
tive china.  The  rest  of  the 
house  is  simply  carried  out, 
harmonious  in  every  detail  and 
particularly  designed  to  meet 
the  modern  ideas  of  a  thor- 
oughly pleasant  existence. 

In  these  days  of  hurried  and 
rather  complicated  daily  life 
with  all  its  luxuries  and  me- 
chanical conveniences,  the 
difficulty  is  to  keep  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  easy  going  and 
simple  routine  of  former  gen- 
erations. This  Long  Island 
house,  however  much  it  may 
vary  from  the  formal  Colonial 
architecture  of  the  South,  re- 
tains many  of  the  more  subtle 
qualities  of  those  Southern 
Mansions.  The  fine  hospitality 
of  a  less  hurried  era  is  radiated 
there,  from  every  corner  of  the 
spacious  rooms.  The  most  ex- 
acting demands  of  the  apple 
trees  which  have  watched  over 
the  land  for  so  many  years, 
would  seem  to  be  answered. 
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Variety  of  Screens  in  the  Comfortable  Home 

A  Half  Dozen  Screens  Is  None  too  Many  for  the  Various  Purposes  of  Modern 

Convenience  and  Comfort 

By  GILES  EDGERTON 


I  IKE  so  many  interesting  details  in  archi- 
tectural construction,  the  screen  has 
_i  come  to  us  through  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, or  rather  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  great  cathedral  and  the  smaller  church. 
Originally  it  was  of  wood,  stone  or  metal  and 
in  most  of  the  churches  it  was  made  an  im- 
mensely decorative  feature,  a  series  of  carved 
panels  shielding  the  chapel  from  the  nave,  or 


the  nave  from  the  choir.  And  sometimes  in 
the  great  cathedrals,  the  whole  choir  was  en- 
closed with  a  screen,  usually  richly  carved. 

In  some  of  the  great  old  English  cathedrals, 
York,  Lincoln  and  Durham,  there  are  some 
magnificent  screens  in  stone,  decorated  with 
pinnacles,  niches  and  statues,  and  even  in  the 
parish  churches  there  are  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  which  possess  a  quite  rare  beauty. 
Then  people,  hav- 
ing got  accustomed 
to  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  screen, 
in  places  of  worship, 


gradually  transferred  them  to  the  home.  In 
Japan,  some  of  the  very  oldest  homes  are' 
arranged  with  screen  partitions,  screens  in 
place  of  window  shades — much  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  inner  part  of  a  Japanese  home 
is  accomplished  by  screens  of  woven  bamboo 
or  carved  wood  panels.  And  one  room  can  be 
quickly  and  conveniently  and  charmingly 
made  into  a  sitting  room,  bedroom,  or  cozy 
afternoon  interior  where  tea  is  served. 

In  American  homes  a  screen  is  used  in  per- 
haps a  more  utilitarian  way,  although  it  is 
with  us  too,  often  an  object  of  very  real 
beauty.  In  this  article  we  are  showing  a  va- 
riety of  charming  screens,  not  all  modernistic, 
but  all  planned  in  the  modern  way,  even 
if  occasionally  suited  to  the  period  room. 


Riiilit — "Rock      Beauties",      three-panel       .  .        .  r  ...         . 

sea  screen   by  W.  C.  Ostrander  depicting       A    Very    lovely    SCreen    fr0m    Allce    LounS- 

sea-weed  and  tumultuous  sea  life  berry'scollectionhasthreechinoiseriepanels, 
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characteristic  of  the  ornamentation  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  and  yet  charming  and  gay 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  ultra-modern  room 
or  quaint  enough  to  suit  a  background  in  the 
Early  American  spirit. 

One  of  the  most  charming  was  supplied  by 
Margery  Sill  Wickware.  This  is  definitely  in 
the  French  spirit,  not  imitatively  so,  but  with 
that  naive,  delightful  attitude  that  the  French 
people  of  a  certain  century  had  toward  nature 
as  something  to  be  played  with,  as  something 


with  gorgeous  tropical  birds  on  branches  that 
bloom  as  only  a  tree  can  for  a  floral  screen. 
The  little  French  screen  by  Dunand  is  ex- 
ceedingly quaint  and  modernistic.  And  the 
"Persian  Fantasy"  by  Ada  Rasario  Cecere 
has  a  quality  of  naive  charm  that  brings  it 
close  to  decoration  in  the  modern  feeling. 

Today  our  screens  are  used  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  ways  that  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
value  in  home  furnishing.  They  may  cover  a 
wall  that  is  difficult  to  furnish;   or  form  a 
partition    that    shuts    off    the 
service    door    from   the    dining 
room;    they  may  shut  away  a 
draft;  or  they  are  placed  at  the 
foot    of    the    bed    bearing    the 
brunt  of  a  draft  from  a  wide 
open   window;    in   the  nursery 
they  are  invaluable  protecting 
the   crib   so   that   the   frostiest 
winter  winds  may  blow  in  in- 
nocuously. 

Of  course  they  are  of  use  on 


a  sleeping  porch,  on  the  porch  overlooking 
the  garden  where  tea  is  served,  and  done  in 
simple  fashion,  merely  of  wood  panels  or 
crash  set  in  a  wood  frame,  a  series  of  screens 
are  sometimes  used  to  enclose  a  sunny  patch 
on  the  seashore,  where  the  baby  plays  or  the 
mother  takes  her  sun-bath.  In  fact  screens 
today  are  an  essential  part  of  the  convenient, 
modern  livable  home,  filling  so  many  needs 
that  they  have  unquestioned  claim  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  practical  minded  decorator. 

But  it  is  still  more  interesting,  perhaps,  to 
note  that  in  their  very  versatility  they  answer 
one  of  the  most  pressing  demands  in  the 
world  of  modern  decorative  art.  Creative 
artists,  today,  are  asking  for  freedom  from 
conventions  and  limitations  of  every  kind. 
They  are  seeking  fields  in  which  imagination 
may  have  the  fullest  sway.  And  there  is 
no  detail  in  all  the  elaborate  equipment  of 
our  modern  life  which  is  subject  to  so  many 
adaptations  as  to  line  and  color,  material 
and   texture.    There   is   none   in   which   the 


Gracious  a  n  d  e  I  e  g  a  n  t 
three-panel  screen  in  the 
French  spirit.  Margery 
Sill  11  ickware,  Decorator 


Six-panel  bird  and  flower 
screen  suited  to  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Cecil. 
Rose  Cumming,  Decorator 


Lower  left — 
Fine  Chinoise- 
rie  three-panel 
screen  by  Alice 
Lounsberry . 
The  b  a  c  It- 
ground  is  pale 
pumpkin  yel- 
low and  three 
tones    of    blue 


inspiration  and  ideas  of  the  designer  can  find  such  complete 
expression.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  a  variety  of  screens  will  continue  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  contemporary  art,  already  gaining 
momentum;  that  they  will  appear  as  the  final  touch  of  height, 
breadth    or    color    in    the    composition    of    the    modern    room. 


unexpectedly  and  quite  irresistibly  amusing. 
A  screen  by  Louis  Ross  is  in  raised  lacquer 
and  has  great  charm  of  design  and  color. 
A  sea  screen  in  three  folding  panels  is  by 
W.  C.  Ostrander  and  is  delightful  in  color  and 
composition. 

A  more  conventional  screen  exactly  suited 
to  its  surroundings  is  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Cecil.  It  is  a  six-panel  affair  decorated 


Decorated  gold 
and  black 
screen  in  the 
home  of  Mr. 
Henry  Farmer. 
Courtesy 
Guenther  and 
Gibbs 
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The  Ship  House 


Nautical  Emphasis  of  the  Architectural  Lines  Is  Carried  Out  in  Various  Original  and 

Fascinating  Details  of  the  Interior  Decoration 
By  KAY  ALISON 


BLOODGOOO  TUTTLE.   ARCHITECT 


IT  didn't  start  life  under  that  title.  In  fact, 
a  neighbor,  a  war-time  cabinet  official, 
first  used  this  name  for  a  residence  de- 
signed by  Bloodgood  Tuttle  and  erected  for 
Marsh  K.  Powers  in  Shaker  Village  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  reasons  for 
this  christening  are  soon  apparent  to  every 
visitor  who  enters  the  unique  home. 

A  house,  after  all,  is  not  unlike 
any  other  artistic  creation.  It  calls 
for  unity  just  as  does  a  noyel  or 
poem.  Like  a  musical  composition,  it 
can  have  a  theme.  In  this  house  the 
recurring  "motif"  is  the  sea. 

A  curving  walk,  the  stones  sepa- 
rated by  sod  joints,  leads  up  to  a 
recessed  entrance  porch  which  is 
lifted  only  a  single  step  above  the 
lawn.  Just  to  the  left  of  the  door,  in 
a  niche  in  the  house  wall,  sits  a  ship's 
lantern,  "as  though"  (in  the  words 
of  one  guest)  "a  neighbor  had 
walked  over  of  an  evening  with  his 
lantern  and  left  it  there  when  he 
stepped  inside."  High  up  on  the  en- 
trance door  a  small,  square  window, 
cut  through  the  door  timbers,  carries 
the  owner's  monogram  in  silhouette 
metal.  When  a  visitor  has  once  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pass  through  that 

The  sea  supplies  the  recurring 
motif  jor  the  home  of  Mr.  Marsh 
K.    Powers,    in    Shaker     Village 


door  and  into  the  hall,  the  reason  for  the 
name,  "the  ship  house,"  is  quickly  made 
evident. 

At  the  left,  two  steps  down  from  the  hall, 
is  the  living  room.  Across  its  far  end  buff 
sandstone,  shoulder  high,  stretches  from  wall 
to  wall  and  outlines  a  deep  fireplace.  Above 


the  latter,  in  a  great  niche  recessed  twenty- 
one  inches  into  the  uneven  antique  plaster' 
of  the  upper  wall,  rides  a  ninety-gun  ship-of- 
the-line,  a  stately  model  standing  forty-four 
inches  high  from  keel  to  mast-tip. 

Complete  in  rigging,  figurehead,  anchors, 
landing  boom,  small  boats  swinging  on  davits, 
crow's  nest,  guns,  glass  in  cabin  port- 
holes and  polychrome  heraldry  on 
the  stern,  the  ship  dominates  the 
room  which  it  overlooks  and  gives 
the  key-note  to  the  whole  house. 

Just  as  the  architect,  Bloodgood 
Tuttle,  frankly  designed  the  room 
around  the  ship,  later  furnishings 
have  been  selected  with  the  nautical 
flavor  in  mind.  The  carving  of  the 
arch  over  the  fireplace  is  the  "double 
whale"  curve.  (The  same  curve  is 
repeated  in  the  cypress  beams  over 
the  entrance  porch  and  driveway 
gates  and  is  suggested  in  the  cross 
section  of  the  study  door.)  The  walls 
carry  a  "rope"  moulding,  formed  in 
plaster  composition.  The  finials  on 
the  curtain  poles  are  silhouettes  of 
galleons  pierced  in  brass.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  include  a  Currier 
print  of  the  clipper  ship,  Flying 
Cloud,  and  a  colorful  rendition  of  a 

A  curving  walk  approaches  the  re- 
cessed porch,  where  a  ship's  lan- 
tern serves  as  the  entrance  beacon 
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translucent  bowl  furnishes 
direct  and  indirect  illumi- 
Above  the  buff  sandstone 
fireplace     of     the     living 
room  is  a  great  niche,  in 
it    a    stately    ship    model 


seat,  helps  to  make  this  room  a  serviceable 
home  office — a  secondary  purpose  for  which 
it  was  definitely  planned.  Above  the  table, 
and  against  the  group  of  casement  windows 
which  light  it,  the  model  of  a  St.  Lawrence 


A  card  alcove 
joins  the  lit- 
i  n  g  r  o  0  m  , 
lighted  for 
daytime  use  by 
two  casement 
windows 

medieval  sea- 
fight.  One  lamp- 
shade,  when 
illuminated,  dis- 
closes  three 
whalers,  out  of 
Salem,  in  au- 
thentic silhou- 
e  1 1  e.  Another, 
when  the  light 
is  on,  shows  gay, 
golden  fishes 
playing  among 
long,  waving 
tentacles  of  sea- 
weed. On  a  shelf 
above  the  cane 
door  of  a  con- 
cealed radiator 
sits  a  spun-glass 
two-master  un- 
der a  glass  dome. 

Beyond  the 
details  men- 
tioned above  no 
further  effort  is 
made  to  empha- 
size the  nauti- 
cal. The  hangings  are  hand-blocked  linen, 
curtaining  casement  windows  whose  sills  are 
dull  red  tile.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  antique 
plaster  tinted  a  deep  cream.  The  floor  is  of 
tawny,  dark  maple,  in  random-width  boards 
with  V-joints.  The  only  lighting  fixtures  are 
brackets  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
Arched  wooden  doors  in  the  stone  to  the  left 
of  the  fireplace  hide  a  firewood  closet.  Balanc- 
ing them  on  the  left  is  another  cane-screened 
radiator  recessed  in  the  wall. 

One  other  feature  of  the  living  room  is 
worth  mention — the  "card  alcove."  This  is 
a  square  alcove  just  large  enough  to  contain 
snugly  four  comfortable  chairs  of  identical 
pattern  and  a  sturdy,  slate-edged  table.  For 
daytime  use  the  alcove  is  lighted  on  two  sides 
by  pairs  of  casement  windows  raised  several 
inches  above  the  normal  height.  By  night  a 


The  owner's  study,  with  ivalls  and  ceilings 
of  dark  maple,  suggests  a  ship's  cabin,  an  ef- 
fect heightened  by  the  detail  of  the  furnishing 

nation    effectively    from    above    the    table. 

Directly  back  from  the  entrance  hall, 
which  is  paved  in  dull  red  tile  and  lighted 
by  a  horn-glazed  lantern  hung  from  the  cove 
ceiling,  is  the  owner's  study. 

Walled  and  ceilinged  in  dark  maple,  with 
pine  ceiling  beams,  this  study,  quite  uninten- 
tionally, has  something  of  the  air  of  a  ship's 
cabin,  an  air  which  is  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  a  barometer.  The  open  shelves  on 
two  sides  of  the  room  house  not  only  books 
but  a  collection  of  early 'American  historical 
flasks  and  bottles.  Two  side  brackets  swinging 
from  the  uprights  of  the  shelves  are  the  only 
lighting  fixtures.  A  solidly  built  writing  table, 
for  which  a  low  oblong  table  serves  as  a  wide 


River  tug,  which  once  hung  above  the  piano> 
in  a  French-Canadian  cottage  on  the  Quebec- 
Montreal  highway,  swings  from  a  ceiling 
beam.  A  door  at  one  corner  of  this  room 
provides  direct  access  to  the  garden  in  the 
rear  of  the  house. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  and  at  the 
front  of  the  house  is  the  dining  room,  its  wide 
doorway  moved  off  the  axis  of  the  opposite 
opening  into  the  living  room,  so  that  it  avoids 
being  constantly  on  display  to  the  occupants 
of  the  latter.  In  this  room  the  random-width 
maple  boards  of  the  floor  are  left  uncovered. 
A  center  fixture  holding  eight  flame-shaped 
lamps  provides  illumination.  The  only  deco- 
rations on  the  deep  cream  panels  of  the  plaster 
walls  are  four  marine  views  which  include  a 
Viking  ship,  a  caravel,  a  galleon  and  a  full- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Best  of  Modern  Art  Combines  Well  With  Antiques 

This  May  Be  Accomplished  Through  a  Cultivated  Imagination:   Fourth  in  a  Series  by  Women  Decorators 


MISS   GHEEN    INC..   DECORATOR 


By  GERTRUDE  GHEEN  ROBINSON 


I  HAVE  contemplated  the  re- 
cent developments  and 
changes  in  the  world  of  deco- 
rative art  with  varied  reactions, 
all  of  them  finally  submerged  in  a 
growing  faith  in  the  future.  I  have 
seen  manifestations  of  new  ideas 
that  appear  to  me  beautiful  and 
satisfying,  others  that  I  find  bi- 
zarre and  amazing  and  there  are 
sometimes,  undoubtedly,  those 
that  have  no  raison  d'etre  beyond 
pure  sensationalism.  They  are 
every  one  significant  of  an  age 
that  has  set  free  our  creative  in- 
stincts.   That    is    the    important 

The  living  room  of  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Bovey's  home  in  Minneapolis  is 
paneled  in  Italian  walnut  ivith 
warm  color  notes  supplied  by  old 
fabrics  covering  the  beautiful 
antique   sofa   and   two   armchairs 
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Silver  and  gold  glazed 
walls  and  green  velvet 
rug  make  a  rich  back- 
ground for  the  Italian 
green  lacquer  dresser 
and  Venetian  mirror 
in  the  home  of 
Mrs.    C.    S.    Pillsbury 

thing.  We  are  no  longer 
bound  to  an  admittedly 
glorious  past  and  we  can 
wander  at  will  in  a  no  less 
beautiful  present,  in  un- 
limited new  fields  of  in- 
spiration which  I  find  very 
exciting.  Obviously,  such  a 
freedom  will  give  birth  to 
some  worthless  and  even 
grotesque  emanations  in 
the  name  of  modern  art 
but  it  has  given  us  already, 
I  think,  far  more  of  real 
beauty  and  unique  interest 
and  I  am  looking  for 
still  greater  things. 

In    committing    myself 
thus  definitely,  I  want  to 
add  that  I  see  no  reason 
for  putting  the  past  in  the 
discard.     Certain     things 
are   universal   to    beauty 
and  they  have  been  sus- 
tained   in    art    through    centuries    of   change.    We 
find  the  whole  history  of  art   made  up  of   style 
merging  into  style  through  transitional  periods  which 
link    the   two   together.   Today,  while   the    depar- 
ture from  past  traditions  has  been  more  radical,  we 
must  still  hold  fast  to  the  essential,  elemental  har- 
mony of  line  and  color.  To  dispense  with  those,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  being  "different"  is  a  disastrous  mis- 
take. Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  view  a  room  created 
by  a  talented  young  exponent  of  modernism.  It  was 
exquisite;  a  delightful  conception,  painstakingly  car- 
ried out — -save  for  one  detail.  The  mantel  was,  to  me, 
utterly  commonplace.  "Why,"  I  asked  my  young 
friend,  "did  you  put  an  ugly  mantel  into  this  beauti- 
ful room?"  "I  had  to,"  he  told  me,  "because  the 
whole  room  had  to  be  modern  and  I  simply  found  no 
inspiration  for  a  mantel.  I  just  made  something  that 
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An  exquisite  old  Adam 
commode,  finely  inlaid, 
and  a  mirror  of  the  same 
period,  in  the  Misses 
Cudahy's  dining  room 
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would  not  be  out  of  place.'' 
Mantels  seem  to  be  a  stum- 
bling block  to  many  designers. 
But  I  think  they  have  great 
possibilities  that  are  not  yet 
worked  out.  I  am  very  much 
interested  just  now  in  design- 
ing a  mantel  of  lacquer  and 
pewter  which  is  to  be  in  my 
new  shop.  There  is  room  for 
more  interesting  development 
in  upholstered  chairs  and 
couches  and  I  am  wondering  if 
legs  will  reappear.  I  am  dread- 
fully mystified  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  legs.  Surely, 
they  can  still  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage in  furniture  design  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely done  away  with,  per- 
haps because  they  are  difficult 
or  it  may  be,  as  someone  has 
suggested,  that  designers  are 
tired  of  seeing  so  many  of  them 
on  the  street.  I  believe  that  the 
most  definite  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  light- 
ing. There  was  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
manner  of  illumination,  espe- 
cially with  the  rather  glaring 
side  lights  and  some  quite  won- 
derful effects  in  diffused  light- 
ing have  been  evolved  to  meet 
the  need.  The  improvement  in 
outdoor  furnishings  is  also  very 
striking,  as  outdoor  life  be- 
comes an  important  factor. 
Modern  artists  are  transform- 
ing the  patio,  terrace  and  sun 
porch  into  marvels  of  beauty 
and  repose. 

I  have  said  that  I  glory  in 
our  escape  from  the  bondage  to 
old  traditions;  that  I  find,  in 
this  freedom  to  create,  the 
basis  for  an  optimistic  belief  in 
the  future.  I  am  thinking  espe- 

1  delightful  combination  of 

old  and  new  is  shown  in  the 
decorator's  own  dining  room 


A  modern  console 
teas  designed  by 
Mr  s.Robinson  and 
placed  against  a 
classic  back- 
ground in  her  hall 


daily  of  our  appreciation  of 
materials  which  the  past  left 
neglected,  our  experiments 
with  woods  and  metals  which 
generations  before  us  had 
labeled  unimportant.  What 
unexpected  beauty  has  been 
revealed,  awaiting  only  the  fur- 
ther training  of  skilled  crafts- 
men, to  bring  it  to  a  new 
perfection !  Also,  I  think  of  that 
curious  limitation  which  we 
have  accepted,  unquestioning, 
in  our  use  of  the  attributes  of 
nature  as  the  sources  of  in- 
spiration. With  the  whole, 
magnificent  world  to  choose 
from,  why  have  we  turned 
always,  heretofore,  to  the  acan- 
thus leaf,  for  instance,  the  hon- 
eysuckle, the  ram's  head  and  a 
few  other  motifs,  for  applica- 
tion to  design?  Nature  can  give 
us  hundreds  of  lovely  forms 
which  lend  themselves  to  the 
decorative  arts  and  designers 
today  are  daring  to  seek  them 
out.  They  go  much  further 
even,  and  turn  to  man-made 
subjects. 

I  look  to  our  great  engineers 
for  many  of  the  future  motifs 
of  our  art.  Their  masterpieces 
of  usefulness  may  offer  as  much 
of  beauty  as  of  efficiency — it  is, 
in  fact,  demanded  of  useful 
things  today  that  they  be  beau- 
tiful as  well.  Humanity  begins 
to  realize  that,  as  Mme.  de 
Savigny  has  said,  complete  re- 
pose is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  beauty,  which 
when  it  enters  the  conscious- 
ness, changes  a  mood  and  a 
whole  trend  of  thought.  I  was 
asked,  not  long  ago,  to  submit 

(Continued  on  page  79) 
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A  Sea  Coast  Dwelling  with  Colonial  Flavor 

A  Perfect  Setting  for  Rare  and  Lovely  Pieces  of  Early  American  Furniture  Is  the 
Cole  House  at  Easthampton,  Nestling  in  the  Dunes,  Low  and  Rambling, 
Surrounded  by  an  Old-Fashioned  Garden 


By  HELEN  BISHOP 
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IN  this  country,  in  the 
past  ten  years,  there 
has  been  an  over- 
whelming interest  in  early 
American  furniture  and 
decoration;  and  like  all 
interests  which  enjoy 
popularity,  some  of  it  has 
been  good  and  some  of  it 
bad.  There  is  nothing,  for 
instance,  more  incongru- 
ous than  a  town  apart- 
ment in  a  luxurious 
skyscraper,  entirely  fur- 
nished and  decorated  in 
the  fashion  of  a  farmhouse 
in  the  days  when  the  first 
American  colonies  strug- 
gled for  their  very  life. 
Those  were  days  when  art 
and  luxury  were  unknown 
— or  if  they  were  known 
they  were  ruthlessly 
crushed  out  in  a  life  which 
had  no  room  for  them;  a 
life  which  could  include 
only  those  things  that 
were  practical  and  within 
reach.  From  such  a  condi- 
tion of  life  sprang  the  fur- 

Thelow,ramblinghouse, 
looks  out  on  a  charac- 
teristic old  fashioned 
garden  and  sunny  laivn 


Three  sturdy  chimneys  of 
brick,  painted  white,  af- 
ford contrast  to  the  weath- 
ered shingles  of  the  house 


niture  and  decoration  of  the 
times;  simple  furniture  of 
native  woods;  which  here 
and  there,  disclosed  an  in- 
herited English  beauty; 
simple  and  practical  pot- 
tery; rough,  hand  woven 
linens  and  cottons  and 
homespun.  In  all  these 
things  there  is  a  certain 
naive  beauty  for  they  were 
an  expression  of  the  life 
and  habit  and  as  such  were 
truthful — and  there  has 
been  no  better  definition 
of  beauty  than  Keats: 
"Truth  is  beauty — beauty 
truth-'.  In  the  wrong  sur- 
roundings, however,  they 
lose  all  their  charm;  they 
are  like  simple  and  naive 
people  set  down  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  makes 
them  ill  at  ease. 

In  their  proper  element 
they  come  to  new  life  and 
enjoy  a  second  blooming; 
and  we  have  seen  no  more 
appropriate     and     lovely 
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background  than  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Cole  at  Easthampton,  Long  Island. 
Here  is  a  house  in  which  rare  and  fine  ex- 
amples of  early  American  furniture  have  been 
collected  in  their  proper  environment.  More 
than  that,  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  family  and  in  that  way  have 
taken  on  an  added  charm.  For  Easthampton 
is  essentially — for  all  its  "smart"  reputation 
— a  summer  colony  where  simplicity  is  the 
ruling  element  in  the  life  of  the  town.  Its 


the  wives  of  the  early  sea  captains.  Those 
little  gardens  were  created  out  of  a  great  and 
pathetic  need.  Loam  was  brought  with  how 
much  patient  toil  and  labor  from  many  miles 
inland  to  be  deposited  over  the  sand  so  that 
the  housewife  might  have  her  little  garden  of 
hardy  flowers — flowers  which  might  grow 
and  flourish  in  the  face  of  hardship,  with  little 

Organdie    curtains    of    peacock    blue    and    a 

dressing  table  draped  in   the  same  material 

contrast  ivith  yelloiv  furniture 


tending  from  a  busy  woman.  Just  such  a  gar- 
den is  that  which  blooms  in  the  dooryard  of 
the  Cole  house — beautifully  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  rear  windows 
of  the  house  look  out  on  the  beautiful  stretch 
of  water  known  as  Georgica  Pond  where  white 
swans  float  and  linger.  There  must  be  some 
curious  affinity  between  white  swans  and 
women — perhaps  it  comes  from  the  old  legend 
of  Leda  who  was  the  mother  of  Helen  of 
Troy.  From  every  window  in  the  back  of  the 


)  elloto  m  the  color  scheme 
of  this  charming  bedroom 

summer  inhabitants  are 
proud  of  the  little  fishing 
village  and  jealous  of  any 
m  o  d  e  r  n  encroachments 
which  may  alter  it. 

The  Cole  house  is  fortu- 
nate in  its  location.  It 
looks  out,  across  sandy 
dunes,  to  the  blue  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
across  its  old-fashioned 
garden  sweep  the  sea 
winds — those  sea  winds 
Which  were  the  very  life 
of  the  gardens  planted  by 

Fine   mahogany  furniture 
is  used  in  the  dining  room 


An  old  square  piano  of 
roseivood  adds  a  delight- 
ful touch  to  the  typical 
Colonial  living  room, 

old  gray  pile  of  Malmai- 
son,  that  house  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  his  Em- 
press, Josephine  might 
look  out  on  the  waters  of 
her  artificial  lake  and  see 
the  white  swans  float  by. 
The  First  Empire  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  the 
great  days  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  had  dimmed  in 
(Continued  on  page  86) 

Amethyst  and  green  is  the 
cool  and  dainty  color 
scheme  of  one  guest  room 
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Logic  in  Modernistic  Decoration 

Styles  Today  Must  Answer  Practical  and  Temperamental  Needs  in  Use  of  Textures,  Patterns,  Colors 
and  Lights  in  a  New  Relation  to  Each  Other:  Third  in  a  Series 


THE  style  of  today  is  reason.  The 
fundamental  thought  in  all  problems  of 
decorating  is  reason.  Ours  is  an  issue  of 
style  as  against  styles.  We  are  reasoning  out 
our  problems  and  only  a  clear  and  logical 
solution  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  To 
reach  this  solution  we  must  see  our  problems 
in  their  simplicity  and  understand  them 
thoroughly.  We  must  analyse  them  in  their 
relation  to  every  phase  of  the  decoration 
which  we  undertake  and  having  done  this, 
we  must  carefully  consider,  one  by  one,  the 
means  we  have  of  dealing  with  them.  Never 
before  have  we  had  such  adequate  materials 
to  work  with  for  the  introduction  of  color 
and  design  and  light  in  a  manner  to  produce 
the  character  that  is  wanted. 

The  unit  in  decorating  is  the  room.  A  room 
can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  elements: 
the  foreground  and  the  background.  The 
foreground  consists  of  all  the  moveable  fea- 
tures. The  background  consists  of  the  floor, 
the  ceiling  and  the  walls,  perforated  by  doors 
and  windows.  First  we  must  study  the  type 
of  room  we  have  before  us.  What  purpose  is 
it  to  serve?  What  persons  are  to  live  in  it? 
What  is  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
house?  What  kind  of  light  enters  through  its 
few  or  many  windows?  All  these  questions 
are  important — especially  as  the  decorator 
aims  to  paint  an  expressive  picture  through 
all  means  at  his  command.  Warm  colors  and 
gay  designs  are,  for  instance,  appropriate  for 
a  room  through  the  windows  of  which  only  a 
faint    north    light    enters,    whereas    rooms 

Sidelight  of  two  frosted  glass  disks  held  by 

a  decorative  metal  plaque.  New  processes  in 

glass  are  effective  in  various  arrangements 

for  modern  indirect  lighting 


By  PAUL  T.  FRANKL:  author  or 

which  are  usually  flooded 
with  sunshine  call  for  a  | 
scheme  of  much  cooler  shades. 
Having  satisfactorily  an- 
swered these  preliminary 
questions,  our  first  step  will  be 

Modernistic  daybed  de- 
signed for  a  young  girl's 
room,  and  executed  in 
red  lacquer.  The  bril- 
liant color  is  in  stunning 
contrast  with  the  wall- 
paper, of  black  back- 
ground 


to  decide  upon  the  decorative 
fabrics  to  be  used.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  the  modern 
decorator  that  the  best  and 
safest  procedure  is  first  to 
select  his  fabrics.  Upon  this 
selection  depends  the  choice 
of  color  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings,  the  tone  of  the  floor 
covering,  and  the  repetition 
of  color  notes  in  cushions 
and  other  accessories. 

The  selection  of  deco- 
rative fabrics  is  in  it- 
self an  intricate  and 
difficult  problem. 
It  depends  not 
on  a  pleasing 
color  alone, 
but     upon 
texture  and 
design, 
upon 
practica- 
bility and 


NEW   DIMENSIONS" 
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Combination  table  and 
lamp  in  nickelplated 
steel  with  a  colorful 
polished   concrete   top 

suitability.  The 
present  trend  in 
decoration  is  away 
from  the  so-called 
jazz  symphony 
towards  plain  and 
low-keyed  back- 
grounds. Yet  the 
decorative  fabric 
must  harmonize  by 
its  own  innate 
quality  with  the 
character  expressed 
in  the  completed 
room,    as   a   whole. 


Each  type  of  fabric  has 
an    individual    quality 
which  makes  it  distinctly 
suitable     in     its    own 
place.    We    want   our 
taffetas  to  be  crisp; 
;./  m        we  want   our   satins 

■fll        to  possess  that  melt- 
ing oily  quality  that 
makes    them    suit- 
able for  more  formal 
quarters;   we  want 
our   wools,   by   the 
beauty  of  their  tex- 
ture, to  sing  the 
^  I  song    of    the    loom. 

iJ^g      \  Every  material  has  a 

character   of   its   own 
which   the   artist   deco- 
rator   should    bring   into 
expression.   Recent   devel- 
opments in  the  creation  of 
new  fabrics  have  extended  ap- 
preciably  the   range    of    these 
possibilities.  Some  of  the  Rodier 
rayon  designs  possess  a  fine  dignity 
and  sobriety  of  texture. 

In  his  utilization  of  these  fabrics,  the  dec- 
orator of  today  is  animated  by  aims  which 
differ  radically  from  those  of  the  past.  Not 
only  is  his  palette  different  from  that  of  the 
painter,  but  his  method  as  well.  The  painter 
mixes  primary  colors  on  his  palette,  and  in 
so  doing  creates  new  colors.  The  decorator 
neither  mixes  nor  blends.  He  matches  them, 
he  juxtaposes  them,  he  achieves  contrasts. — 
In  the  old  days  interior  decoration  was 
achieved  by  an  interminable  work  of  match- 
ing and  blending  tones  in  various  materials. 
This  in  a  way  was  an  easier  task,  for  taste 
was  determined  by  tradition.  Today  our 
daring  and  rhythmical  contrasting  of  effects 
requires  more  originality,  more  courage  and 
true  artistry.  Our  modern  picture  may  be 
painted  in  practically  any  color  and  fabric, 
as  each  and  every  one  is  considered  good  if 
combined  or  contrasted  with  another  which 
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completes  the  ''one  and  only-'  combination. 
The  problem  of  decorative  fabrics  has 
changed  in  other  ways.  Curtains,  for  in- 
stance, are  no  longer  lined  and  interlined  for 
warmth  alone.  In  this  era  of  efficient  heating 
systems,  curtains  and  portieres  are  hung  for 
beauty  rather  than  to  protect  from  drafts. 
Most  of  them  are  indeed  lined,  but  that  is 
primarily  to  make  them  hang  in  proper  folds. 
Even  in  this  minor  problem  of  lining,  we 
insist  that  our  effects  must  be  beautiful  and 
colorful,  satisfying  our  aesthetic  sense.  In 
the  old  days,  linings,  usually  of  a  colorless 
sateen,  were  more  or  less  standardized  just 
as  slip-covers  were.  Today  each  must  add 
its  beauty  to  the  harmony  of  decoration. 
The  modern  curtain  hangs  in  long  folds, 
undisturbed  by  trimmings,  panellings,  or 

Dining  room  on  French  liner,  III  de  France. 
Designed  by  Paul  Poiret  whose  during  sense 
of  color  is  evident  in  straw  panelled  tvalls 
and    brilliant    rugs.   Executed    by    Martine 


keyed  in  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  curtain  it- 
self. The  valance,  an  unnecessary  dustcatcher, 
is  used  very  little  by  the  modern  decorator  and 
may  be  replaced  by  a  simple  cornice  board. 
Color,  texture  and  design  are  the  initial 
considerations  in  the  choice  of  a  fabric.  In 
determining  this  choice,  it  is  essential  to 
avoid  small  cuttings  and,  whenever  possible, 
to  test  out  large  sample  lengths.  In  working 
with  figured  materials,  the  decorator  must 
determine  the  proper  relation  between  the 
design  of  the  material  and  the  plain  back- 


ground against  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
A  room  can  stand  only  a  certain  amount  of 
color  and  a  certain  amount  of  design.  The 
limitation  must  be  recognized  by  the  decora- 
tor. He  must  work  within  this  frame,  avoid- 
ing excess  of  color  and  design,  yet  realizing 
the  full  possibilities  offered  within  his  well- 
defined  color  scale.  Many  successful  effects 
have  been  achieved  by  combining  and  con- 
trasting plain  colors  in  original  and  attractive 
fashion.  The  successful  modern  decorator  is 
first  and  foremost  a  master  of  relativity:  he 
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Buffet  by  Marcel  Guille- 
mard,  its  beauty  accentu- 
ated against  a  frescoed 
background  by  Clesieiviez. 
Executed     by     Primavera 

Dining  room  in  a  French 
country  house.  Modern 
metal  furniture  and  fabrics 
designed  by  D  jo-Bourgeois 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  "NEW  DIMENSIONS" 


other  appliqued 
effects.  Its  full- 
ness is  determined 
by  the  type,  tex- 
ture and  weight  of 
the  material  used. 
In  the  major- 
ity of  materials, 
lining  is  necessary 
to  give  a  proper 
finish  and  a  pro- 
fessional, rather 
than  a  crudely 
home-made  ap- 
pearance to  the 
drapery.  The 
colorful  lining, 
which  is  usually 
most  attractive 
when  carried  out 
in  a  plain  sunfast 
material,  may  be 


brings  out  values  and  beauties  of  texture, 
pattern  and  color  by  realizing  the  full  poten- 
tialities of  their  relationships.  In  this  mastery 
lies  the  secret  of  his  art — for  that  is  how  he 
paints  his  picture. 

Without  going  into  a  technical  discussion 
of  all  the  various  color  relationships,  we  must 
point  out  here  that  one  of  the  radical  differ- 
ences between  the  new  school  and  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  interior 
decoration  lies  in  the  art 
of  color  contrast.  The 
dogmas  of  decorative 
tradition  were  opposed 
to  the  use  of  decided 
contrast  in  colors.  Shad- 
ing and  matching  Were 
practiced  until  the  ad- 
vent of  modernism.  Color 
contrast,  we  have  discov- 
ered, affords  an  infinite 
variety  of  possibilities 
in  the  creation  of  clean- 
cut  patterns  and  ac- 
cents, and  the  designing 
of  vivid  and  bold  three- 
dimensional  settings. 

The  most  extreme 
contrast  in  color  is 
naturally  that  between 
black  and  white,  even 
though,  from  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  neither 
black  nor  white,  are  real 
colors.Modernism'sopen 
and  avowed  predilection 
for  black-and-white  ef- 
f  e  c  t  s  is  undoubtedly 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Decorative  Arts  Invade  the  Modern  Business  Office 


Cold  Formality  of  Furnishing  Has  Been  Banished  from  the  Office  of  One  of  the  Prominent  Theatrical 
Producers,  Who  Carries  On  His  Work  Amid  Most  Colorful  and  Artistic  Surroundings 


M.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  INC..  DECORATORS 
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An  inviting  corner  of  Mr.  Vinton 
Freedley's  office,  two  comfortable 
armchairs  covered  in  blue  velvet, 
in  pleasant  contrast  with  the 
warm  tones  of  the  red  and  blue 
Oriental  rug;  paneled  oak  walls 
copied  irom  a  Tudor  design, 
making  a  harmonious  back- 
ground for  the  group.  On  the 
mantelpiece  are  plates  from  Mr. 
Freedley's  fine  collection  of  Ger- 
man pewter,  an  original  Fremiet 
bronze  figure  and  a  pair  of  an- 
tique black  and  silver  Italian  can- 
dlesticks. In  front  of  the  fireplace 
is  an  old  trivet,  with  open  work 
brass  top  and  wrought-iron  legs. 
Built-in  bookshelves,  conven- 
iently placed,  and  a  stand,  with 
book  and  pipe,  suggest  a  liv- 
able as  well  as   beautiful  room 


The  office  decoration  folloivs 
the  modern  idea  of  introduc- 
ing color  notes  against  a  sub- 
dued background  tvhich  makes 
them  doubly  interesting.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  a  seam- 
less taupe  velvet  carpet  blend- 
ing into  the  warmer  tint  of  the 
oak  walls.  Curtains  are  of  rich 
blue  goatshair  damask.  A  strik- 
ing touch  of  color  is  seen  in  the 
wall  hanging  of  dark  blue- 
green  velvet  with  applique 
design  of  red  and  dull  gold. 
The  same  colors  are  repeated 
in    the    Italian    pottery    lamps 


The  furniture  is  oak, 
with  very  dark  finish. 
The  long  side  table  is 
copied  from  a  Tudor  de- 
sign and  at  either  end 
are  copies  of  old  English 
cliairs. covered  ivith  green 
and  blue  cut  velvet  to 
carry  out  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room.  The 
desk  chair  is  in  blue 
leather.  Two  unusual 
shades  for  urought-iron 
desk  and  floor  lamps,  are 
of  stretched  parchment 
with  scenes  from  Chau- 
cer's   Canterbury    Tales 
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Modern  French  Jewelry  and  Accessories 

Unexpected  Mediums  Are  Oddly  Combined  to  Form  Fascinating  Geometric  Patterns  in  the 
Latest  Edition  of  Vanities,  Cigarette  Boxes  and  Articles  of  Personal  Adornment 


Modern  jewelry 
created  by  Jean 
Fouquet  includes 
u  crystal  pendant 
with  onyx  and 
tiny  strip  of  dia- 
monds on  chain 
of  onyx  tube 
beads ;  bar  pin  in 
amethyst  and 
brilliants:  brace- 
let cuff  of  grey- 
gold  and  black 
enamel  with  in- 
laid strips  of 
platinum  and 
small    diamonds 


Neiv  mediums  and  geometric  pat- 
terns characterize  these  cigarette 
boxes,  one  overlaid  with  silver, 
black  lacquer  and  sharkskin,  the 
other  silver  and  blue  and  red  lac- 
quer. Above  is  disc  brooch  in 
jade,  black  enamel,  diamonds  and 
platinum.  Designs  by  Jean  Fouquet 


Rin us  of  grey  'Jiold,  by  Fouquet;  one  ivith 
pyramid  of  jade  and  band  of  brilliants; 
another  with  jade  cabochon  caught  in  two 
claws  and  a  third  with  flat  square  of  jade 
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Simplicity  of  contour  is  typical  of  the 
new  rings  by  Fouquet;  six  layer  gold  ring 
both  round  and  square  cut,  with  lapis 
seal  and  three  layer  gold  ring  with  lapis 


Among  the  vanities  of  tomorroiv, 
created  by  Gerard  Sandoz,  is  one  of 
eggshell  and  beige  and  red  lacquer, 
geometrically  treated.  Interior  shows 
compartments  for  powder  and 
lipstick  boxes,  which  are  of  silver. 
The  bar  pin  is  of  amethyst,  and 
topaz,  with  a  narroiv  inlaid  band 
of  brilliants,  one  of  many  unique 
new    brooches    by    Jean    Fouquet 


Ultra  mod- 
ern link 
bracelet  in 
grey  and 
green  gold 
with  lines  of 
black  lac- 
quer. Vanity 
box  in  silver, 
gold,  egg- 
shell and  lac- 
quer combi- 
nation. De- 
sign is  by 
Sandoz.  The 
brooch  is 
jade,  onyx 
and  bril- 
liants, by 
Jean  Fouquet 
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Stoneware  for  the  Collector 

Jugs,  Crocks  and  Jars  from  Early  American  Cupboards 


By  WALTER  A.  DYER 


Stoneware  pitch- 
er, in  one  of  the 
many  varied 
shapes  produced 
at  an  old  pottery 
in  Hartford 


Pancake  jug  of 
gray  salt-glaze 
stoneware,  deco- 
rated with  spots 
of  blue.  From 
Binghamton 


THERE  is  a  fairly  well  defined  evolution  to  be 
observed  in  the  career  of  the  average  collector — 
the  genuine,  dyed-in-the-wool  collector,  I  mean, 
and  not  the  mere  dilettante  and  investigator,  like  my- 
self, who  prefers  to  poke  around  in  many  fields.  The 
true  collector  may  begin  by  generalizing,  picking  up 
this  antique  and  that  as  fancy  dictates  or  as  opportunity 
offers,  but  his  instinct  leads  him  sooner 
or  later  to  focus  his  attention  and  efforts 
upon  a  narrower  field.  The  desire  to  com- 
plete a  series  becomes  one  of  his  guiding 
motives.  He  concentrates  and  specializes, 
his  enthusiasm  growing  as  his  quest  nar- 
rows down.  Nearly  every  person  to  whom 
collecting  is  an  absorbing  hobby  becomes 
inevitably  a  specialist. 

A  specialty  which  has  more  than  once 
been  brought  to  my  attention  of  late  is 
the  collecting  of  stoneware  jugs,  jars, 
crocks,  and  the  like,  chiefly  of  American 
manufacture  and  some  of  them  not  so  very 
ancient.  To  the  uninitiated  this  may  appear 
to  be  a  somewhat  dull  and  drab  affair. 
What  romance,  what  artistic  quality  is  to 
be  found  in  a  common  molasses  jug? 

That  is  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of 
the  matter.  The  enthusiast  who  collects 
these   things  will  point  out  to  you  that 
romance  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  appar- 
ently  commonplace  and  that  these   quaint, 
homely  objects  have  their  own  story  to  tell  of 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  craftsman  as 
well  as  of  the  domestic  life  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Your  attention  will  be  called  to  the  interest  of 
history  unearthed  in  the  quest,  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  form  and  color  and  decoration  and  texture, 
to  the  triumph  of  securing  a  rare  example  of  the  work 
of  a  famous  potter.  The  collector  will  pat  the  smooth 
side  of  one  of  these  fat,  sturdy  jugs  with  an  affection 
scarcely  felt  for  the  more 


St oneivare  jug 
uith  incised  dec- 
oration, made  by 
T.  Harrington  at 
Hartford,  about 
the  year  1825 


fragile  Lowestoft  or  luster. 
It  was  not  so  very  long 
ago — twenty    years,   per- 
haps— that    collectors    of 
what   was   loosely   called 
"old  china"  were  for  the 
most   part   blind   to    the 
charms   of    the    homelier 
ware.   Early   American 
earthenware,  indeed,  was 
still  beyond  their  ken.  Then  a 
few    adventurous    pioneers, 
ike  the  late  Albert  Hastings 
1'itkin  of  Hartford,  began  to 

preserve  examples  of  Connecticut  pottery  and  to  call  attention  to 
their  historic  interest,  while  the  late  Prof.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber  of 
Philadelphia  introduced  us  to  the  slip-decorated  and  sgraffito  ware 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  potters. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  were  not  a  few 
but  many  early  At  m  ]  -otters  who  contributed  a  Wide  variety  of 

earthenware,  and  that  they  were  not  confined  to  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  but  were  scattered  throughout  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio.  Today  no  student  of  American  ceramics  thinks 
of  confining  his  investigations  to  Bennington,  Trenton,  Jersey  City, 
and  Philadelphia.  He  is  just  as  much  interested  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
South  Amboy,  and   *  n    \nd  out  of  this  wider  knowledge 

has  grown  a  mere  ii  interest. 

"Stoneware,"  .,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 


Thenameof"Corlears 
Hook,  N.  Y",  is  im- 
pressed in  a  stone- 
ware jar,  which  has 
cobalt  decoration  out- 
lined   with    sgraffito 


A  stoneware  pitcher 
from  Armstrong  & 
IT  entworth  at  Nor- 
wich, depends  on 
graceful  lines  rather 
than  decoration  for 
except  i  o  n  a  I  beauty 


Very  early  stone- 
ware jar  with  "ear 
handles"  made  at 
the  old  Bean  Hill 
potteries  working 
in  Norwich 


United    States,"  "is  made  -  from   bluish   clays  which 

vitrify  at  a  strong  heat,  and  is  glazed  by  throwing 

common  salt  into  the  kiln  when  the  ware  is  nearly  fired. 

Stoneware  often  shows -great  beauty,  and,  decorated 

with  cobalt  blue,  ornamented  on  the  lathe,  or  etched 

with  a  dull  point  when  soft,  reveals  artistic  merit.  It  is 

strong,  non-absorbent,  and  seen  generally  in  crocks, 

jars,  jugs,  beer-mugs,  drain-pipes,  and 

chemical    apparatus."    He    might    have 

added  that  it  is,  as  John  Spargo  points 

out  in  "Early  American    Pottery  and 

China,"  a  hard-paste  pottery  (not  to  be 

confused  with  hard-paste  porcelain),  the 

chief  characteristics  of  which  are  compact 

texture  and  hardness. 

Stoneware,  in  its  broader  sense,  may 
be  understood  to  include  many  kinds  of 
hard  pottery,  such  as  Wedgwood's  basalt 
and  jasper  ware  and  the  English  salt- 
glaze,  but  the  word  is  more  commonly 
used  to  describe  the  simpler,  coarser, 
cruder  product,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  article  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  that  meaning. 

Nearly  all  of  the  objects  which  fall  in 

the  group  we  are  discussing  were  of  the 

useful  rather  than  the  ornamental  type. 

They  include  rum,  molasses,  and  cider 

jugs,  tali  vinegar  jugs,  butter  crocks,  toy 

or  miniature  jugs  and  crocks,  preserve  jars 

(usually  with  covers),  water  coolers,  bean 

pots,   batter  pots,  brown-bread  pots,   flower 

pots,  churns,  money  banks,  pudding  dishes,  milk 

pans,   mugs,   pitchers,  bottles,  and  bowls.  The 

churns  were  the   old-fashioned   cylindrical   kind, 

operated  with  a  plunger,  the  handle  of  which  passed 

through  a  hole  in  the  wooden  or  pottery  cover.  The 

batter  pots  or  pancake  jugs 

had  wide  spouts,  both  spout 

and  main  opening  at  the  top 

being  furnished  with  caps  of 

tin  or  pewter  or  zinc. 

It  is  extraordinary  how 
much  shapeliness  is  to  be 
found  in  a  good  collection  of 
these  things.  Those  old  pot- 
ters had  a  sense  of  form  and 
proportion.  The  great  variety 
of  shapes  constitutes  one  of 
the  collector's  chief  joys.  The 
crocks  and  preserve  jars  are 
usually  straight-sided  and 
cylindrical,  but  some  are 
shaped  in  curves.  The  jugs 
were  created  in  a  wide  variety  ot  shapes,  all  the  Way  from  the 
common  kind  with  vertical  sides  and  broad  bottoms  to  round  ones, 
nearly  spherical.  The  loveliest  are  the  vase-shaped  or  urn-shaped  jugs 
with  narrow  necks  and  bottoms,  more  graceful  than  the  straight-sided 
jugs  though  less  stable.  Various  kinds  of  handles  are  to  be  found,  the 
commonest  on  crocks  and  jars  being  the  shallow  "ear"  handles, 
as  they  are  called. 

Think  of  a  molasses  jug,  and  what  color  do  you  see?  Probably  a 
rather  indefinite  tan.  Perhaps  the  word  stoneware  suggests  gray.  The 
collector  knows,  however,  that  the  colors  of  these  objects  vary  all  the 
way  from  a  light  pearl  gray  to  a  deep  brown,  almost  black.  The 
comprehensive  collection,  which  in  its  variety  and  harmony  of  color 
delights  the  eye,  may  include  several  shades  of  gray,  including  blue- 
gray  and  lead  color,  though  a  soft  pure  gray  of  medium  tone  is  the 
most  common.  There  will  be  sand  color,  buff,  mustard  yellow,  orange 
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Four-gallon  covered  jar  by  N.  Clark. 
Owned  by  Rhea   Mansfield  Knittle 


yellow,  "cornmeal  yellow,"  reddish  brown, 
and  all  sorts  of  intermediate  hues  that  have 
been  described  as  gray-brown,  cafe-au-lait, 
grayish  ecru,  etc. 

While  a  high  glaze  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  on  this  stoneware,  it  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  redware,  Rockingham,  and 
other  kinds  of  pottery.  The  ordinary  stone- 
ware collection  displays  various  degrees  of 
glaze,  a  dull  glaze  or  semi-glaze 
being  most  common.  Often  it 
shows  the  minute  pitting 
characteristic  of  salt 
glaze.  Occasionally  the 
glaze  has  a  slight  sug- 
gestion of  irides- 
cence or  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  color 
due  to  oxidization 
in  firing. 

In   the   under- 
glaze    decoration 
the  collector  finds 
his    greatest    de- 
light. Many  pieces 
are  not  decorated 
at  all,  and  some 
bear  merely  a  few 
casual  daubs  of  co 
bait  or  very  crude  at- 
tempts at  design.  The 
finest  pieces,  however, 
display  a  kind  of  decora 
tion  that  is  unique  andcharm- 
ing.Thedesignsare 
drawn  with  a  brush, 
usually    in    lovely 
vivid  blue,   before 
the  final  firing  and 
glazing.  The  effect 
is  soft  and  very  dec- 
orative. The  char- 
acteristic    decora- 
tions which   range 
from  the  simple  to 
the  elaborate,   in- 
clude birds,  flowers, 
plants,  trees,   foli- 
age,    feathers, 
scrolls,  and  conven- 
tionalized designs; 
rarely,    figures   of 
men  and  animals. 
Of  these,  the  birds 
are  the  choicest — 
robins,     bluebirds, 
cockatoos,  and  ex- 
otic    birds     w  i  t  h 
flourished  plumage 
begotten     of     the 
artist's     imagina- 
tion.    Sometimes 
they  remind  one  of 
those    wonderful 
birds    of    the    old 
Spencerian     pen- 
men. A  collection  of 

bird-decorated  jugs  would  be  a  specialty  with- 
in a  specialty,  unusual  and  worth  undertaking. 

In  addition  to  the  ornamental  decoration, 
a  numeral  often  appears,  indicating  the  uten- 
sil's capacity  in  quarts  or  gallons.  Sometimes 
the  only  decoration  is  the  scrawled  date  of 
manufacture.  Mary  pieces  are  plainly  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  maker,  impressed; 
sometimes  showing  the  place  of  manufacture, 
and,  rarely,  the  date. 

Stoneware  utensils  of  this  sort  were  im- 
ported here  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  from  England,  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany.  English  Fulham  and  Bellar- 
mine  jugs,  both  salt  and  lead  glazed,  are 
sometimes  found  in  this  country.  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  of  American  manufac- 


ture, and  it  is  in  these  that  American 
collectors  are  chiefly  interested.  They 
were  made  in  many  places  in  the  East- 
ern states,  were  widely  distributed  by 
peddlers  at  a  low  price,  and  are  found 
today  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 
No  sooner  does  the  collector  be- 
gin to  specialize  in  this  pottery  than 
he  begins  to  wish  to  know  something 
of  its  history  and  that  of  the 
makers  whose  marks  he 
Sooner  or  later  he 

Six-gallon  churn, 
decorated  in  blue, 
stamped  "Bough- 
n  er ,  Greensboro, 
Pa."  Ownedby  Rhea 
Mansfield     Knittle 


happens  to  have 
been  made  as 
late  as  1850. 

Prior  to  the 
Revolution  there 
were  only  a  few 
stoneware  potters, 
Spargo  mention- 
ing particularly 
those  in  New 
York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Huntington,  Long 
Island,  and  Litch- 
field, Conn.  Rem- 
mey  and  Crolius 
are  names  which 
give  joy  to  collec- 

itors  when  found 
impressed  on 
stoneware,  since 
they  date  back  to 
pre-Revolution- 
ary  times,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that 
they  are  to  be  found  also 
on  nineteenth-century 
products.  According  to 
Barber,  a  stoneware 
factory  was  started  in 
New  York  at  "Potter's 
Hill,"  near  the  "Fresh- 
Water  Pond"  back  of 
the  old  City  Hall,  in  or 
about  1735,  by  John 
Remmey,  who  came 
from  Germany.  He  died 
in  1762,  but  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on 
through  three  genera- 
tions of  Remmeys. 
Later  on,  Joseph  Henry 
Remmey,    a    great- 


Stoneware  water- 
cooler  made  by 
the  Hastings  &  Beld- 
ing  pottery,  South 
Ashfield,  Mass., 
about  the  year  1850 


Jug-shaped  stone- 
ivare  money  bank, 
made  by  R.  C.  Rem- 
mey's  old  potteries 
in  Philadelphia,  in 
the    year    18  8  0 


Brush  work  and 
sgraffito  are  com- 
bined in  a  stone- 
ware pitcher,  made 
by  R.  C.  Remmey, 
in    the    year    1891 


becomes  a  collector  of  scraps  of  historical  in- 
formation, very  scornful  of  inaccuracies,  how- 
ever unimportant  they  may  seem  to  the  lay- 
man. A  few  facts  about  the  potters  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

It  is  recorded  that  stoneware  was  made  in 
this  country  as  early  as  1690,  but  the  col- 
lector need  not  hope  to  find  much  antedating 
the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  bulk  of  what 
we  find  is  a  nineteenth-century  product.  Age 
and  rarity  always  appeal  to  the  collector,  but 
in  this  case  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  excellence.  In  fact,  generally  speaking, 
the  art  of  stoneware  potting  in  this  country 
appears  to  have  improved  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  discriminating  collector  will  not  scorn 
a  fine  cobalt-decorated  jug  merely  because  it 


grandson  of  the  original  John,  moved  to  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  with  some  of  the  machinery  of 
the  old  factory,  and  established  a  pottery 
there.  About  1810,  Henry  Remmey,  a  brother 
of  the  third  John  and  a  grandson  of  the 
founder,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  soon  after 
embarked  in  the  stoneware  business  which 
was  continued  under  the  same  name  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century.  Richard  C. 
Remmey,  a  great-grandson  of  the  first  John, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  turned  out  a  large  line  of  salt-glazed 
household  utensils,  such  as  mugs,  pitchers, 
cuspidors,  jugs,  crocks,  and  money  banks, 
usually  bearing  a  blue  decoration.  It  becomes 
evident,  therefore,  that  one  must  be  par- 
( Con  tinned  on  page  88) 
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The  Ancient  Arts  of  Marquetry  and  Intarsia 


Various  Types  of  Inlaid  Furniture  Appear  as  Decorative  Accents  in  Many  Delightful  Rooms 

Thirteenth  in  the  Series  of  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 

By  ESTELLE  H.  RIES 


O 


NE  of  the  earliest  processes  in  furniture  decoration  was  the 
combining  in  any  one  surface  of  two  or  more  materials,  or 


of  the  same  substances  in  varied  colorings. 
Oriental  countries  have  long  been  famous  for  such  work. 
The  Chinese  porcelain  cloisonne,  the  Hindu  metallic 
inlays,  the  Damascened  curios  of  Turkey,  the  wonder- 
ful mosaics  of  the  Arabs,  the  ivories  of  the  Egyptians 
are  but  a  few  that  come  to  mind.  From  these  numerous 
sources  it  was  natural  that  the  practice  should  have 
reached  Europe. 

There  are  two  processes  of  achieving  a  similar  result, 
the  one,  intarsia,  the  other,  marquetry.  Intarsia  comes 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  to  insert,  while  marquetry 
is  a  French  word  of  much  later  origin,  meaning  to  spot 
or  mark.  The  term,  intarsia,  should  be  applied  to  work 
in  which  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  design  was 
first  carved  out  of  the  wood  and  then  filled  in  with  bits 
of  wood  of  other  sorts  and  colors  made  to  exactly  fit 
the  spaces  arranged  for  them.  Marquetry  is  produced 
quite  differently.  Thin  sheets  or  veneers,  one  sheet  for 
each  separate  material,  color  or  effect,  were  placed  one 
over  the  other  and  cut  through  with  the  overlying 
drawing  of  the  design.  The  pieces  so  produced,  were 
then  fitted  together  and  glued  to  the  body  of  the  furni- 
ture to  be  decorated,  much  as  one  would  handle  the 
odd  pieces  of  a  picture  puzzle. 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  13th  and 
the  1 7th  centuries,  the  Italians  produced  some  intarsia 
of  such  beauty  that  it  has  since  inspired  craftsmen  in 
every  land.  The  traveler  in  Italy  today  may  come  upon 
inlays  of  wood  in  the  stalls  and  paneling  of  many  a 
cathedral  and  public  building. 

More  frequent  than  wood,  however,  were  the  mar- 
ble inlays  in  which  table  tops  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture  were  ornamented,  using  the  tiny  pieces  of 
marble  which  are  plentiful  through  Italy.  These  bits 

Marquetry  panels  of  Sevres  porcelain,  showing  the 
development  of  this  art  during  the  XlXth  Century 


John  Ashbrook  clock  of 
ivalnut,  inlaid  with  fine 
marquetry  floral  design 
in    a     variety     of    colors 
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were  arranged  so  as  to  create  pictorial  effects.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  work  was  in  demand  all  over  Europe. 
Museums  and  palaces  throughout  the  continent  pride- 
fully  display  their  intarsia  possessions.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  this  work  are  now  in  the 
Residenz  Palast  in  Munich. -A  popular  design  consisted 
of  arabesques  on  panels.  Very  angular  perspectives  of 
buildings  or  cupboards  with  partly  open  doors  were  also 
worked  out  in  intarsia.-  The  more  geometric  designs 
which  were  the  first  to  be  developed,  are  sometimes 
known  as  certosan  work,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
produced  largely  by  the  monks  in  the  Carthusian  or 
Certosan  monasteries. 

Those  who  love  the  inlaid  Italian  boxes  of  olive  wood 
with  fascinating  geometrical  and  other  figures,  and  find 
them  adorable  for  smoking  stand  or  dressing  table,  may 
visualize  the  craftsmen  of  Sorrento  engaged  in  this 
exquisite  marquetry.  Sorrento  is  the  tourist's  paradise 
for  work  of  this  kind.  Every  little  shop  has  beautiful 
boxes  and  small  pieces  of  furniture,  tables,  chessboards, 
chests  and  cabinets,  which  have  quite  probably  been 
made  by  some  of  the  artisans  whom  you  pass  in  the 
streets,  doing  their  work  under  the  sun. 

Interesting  examples  of  German  marquetry  appear 
in  the  Rathaus  of  Lubeck  and  that  of  Augsburg,  the 
latter  being  especially  noted.  Dresden  was  the  home  of 
several  inlayers  in  the  early  1 7th  century,  and  examples 
of  all  these  workers  may  be  studied  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

At  this  time,  Holland's  commercial  relations  with  the 
East  gave  her  an  introduction  to  many  rare  tropical 
woods,  and  she  was  among  the  pioneers  of  veneering 
as  a  furniture  enrichment,  and  of  marquetry  as  it  is 
practised  today,  producing  in  large  quantity  and  with 
remarkable  perfection.  Descendants  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  Dutch  burghers  that  came  to  these  shores  with 

William  and  Mary  cabinet  in  walnut,  shoiving  a  very 
elaborate    use    of    marquetry    inlay    in    two    tones 
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the  early  settlers  are  able  to  display  excellent 
specimens  of  wardrobes  or  "kasses",  so 
treated. 

Great  quantities  of  Dutch  marquetry  came 
into  England  with  the  accession  of  the  Dutch 
William  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  There  had 
been  simple  inlay  under  the  Stuart  regime, 
introduced  from  Spain  during  the  unsuccess- 
ful negotiations  for  a  Spanish  wedding,  the 
Spaniards  having  had  it  from  the  Moors.  But 
it  had  never  reached  the  popularity  that  it 
attained  under  the  Dutch  influence.  It 
reached  the  heights  then,  falling  into  disuse 
under  the  touch  of  Chippendale  who  pre- 
ferred carving  as  a  decorative  treatment,  but 
being  revived  again  by  the  Adam  brothers 
as  a  result  of  their  Italian  travels,  and  it 
was  very  beautifully  developed  by  Sheraton. 

Jean  Mace,  of  Blois,  the  first  Frenchman 
known  to  practise  marquetry,  learned  this 
craft  in  Holland.  He  became  a  protege  of 
Louis  XIV  who  gave  him  special  apartments 
in  the  Louvre  from  1644  to  1672.  This  was 
not  only  a  mark  of  royal  favor,  but  it  freed 
him  from  the  trammels  of  trade  guilds, 
thus  giving  full  play  to  his 
genius.  He  was  a  sculptor 
and  painter  of  high  attain- 
ments. 

The  importing  of  differ- 
ent choice  woods  from  the 
West  Indies  was  now  a  fac- 
tor in  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  marquetry.  There 
were  citron,  coromandel, 
holly-tree    woods,    sandal- 
wood,  zebra   wood,   Brazil 
wood,  and  a  rich  dark  wood 
called   bois-du-roi    because 
it  was  the  king's 
favorite. Numer- 
ous designs  were 
devised.    Some- 
times    the     ve- 
neers of  the  same 
wood  would  be 
placed  different 
w a y s    of    the 
grain  so  that  the 
four  sections  of 
a   panel    would 
have    a   figure 
pointing  toward 
the  centre,  the 
outer   edge   of 
the  panel  being 
banded   by   a 
darker  wood  as 

a  frame.  The    . 

panel     would 

often  display  a  landscape,  a  trophy  of  musical 

instruments  or  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mace  in  1672,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Andre  Charles  Boulle,  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  type  of  marquetry 
combining  tortoise  shell  and  metal,  which 
he  made  famous.  His  method  was  to  cut  two 
sheets  of  material,  for  instance  one  of  the 
metal  and  one  of  shell,  and  by  inlaying  the 
metal  into  the  shell  and  vice  versa,  a  double 
effect  was  achieved,  making  a  change  in  the 
background.  This  process  he  interpreted  in 
endless  designs  of  wonderful  beauty.  The 
richness  of  his  work  was  well  adapted  to  the 
palatial  splendor  of  its  setting.  His  name 
stands  out  as  one  of  the^rriost  skillful  and 
unique  of  craftsmen  in  the  art  of  marquetry. 

The  dominating  figurein  the  furniture  arts 
of  Louis  XV  and  Louis'XVI  was  probably 
Riesener,  and  his  cabinet  work  is  marked  by 
this  method  of  decorative  treatment  in  which 
woods  are  combined  to  make  designs  and 
pictures.  The  popularity  of  marquetry  was 


due  not  only  to  its  decorative  inter- 
est, but  to  a  practical  reason  as  well. 
The  woods  which  came  from  the  far 
east  and  from  the  West  Indies,  were  rare 
and  costly.  It  was  impracticable  to  use 
them  on  large  surfaces,  hence  the  inlaid 
herringbone,  checker  and  other  designs. 
A  virtue  of  exquisite  beauty  was  made 
of  the  necessity  for  economy.  The 
ebenistes  came  to  regard  cabinets,  so 
to  speak,  as  canvas,  and  they  even  dyed 
woods  to  procure  colors  that  would 
enable  them  to  create  more  beautiful 
designs.  A  bouquet  of  flowers  would  be 
inlaid  in  its  natural  colors,  with  every 
shade  of  the  foliage  and  blossom  true 
to  life.  The  shepherdesses  of  Boucher 
were  similarly  depicted.  And  fre- 
quently, the  woods  were  scented,  so 
that  it  was  like  entering  a  garden  to 
pass  by  some  of  these  beautiful  cabi- 
nets. With  the  French  genius  for  ex- 
pressing grace  and  caprice  in  all  they 

The  fine  grain  of  beautiful  wood  was  an 

important  factor  in  marquetry  design  as  in 

this  English  XVIIth  Century  cabinet 


pieces  far  too  small  to  use  in  the 
solid,  and  marquetry  affords  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  them.  The 
idea  that  veneered  furniture  is 
cheapened  furniture  has  gone  the 
way  of  other  erroneous  notions. 
Veneered  furniture  today  represents 
the  best  artistic  efforts  of  the  furni- 
ture craftsman. 

The  modern  method  of  mar- 
quetry differs  somewhat  from  the 
older    process.   Fifteen   or   twenty 


Several  rare 
woods  combined 
after  the  manner 
of  the  period  in 
the  marquetry 
of  a  beautiful 
Louis   XV   desk 


attempt,  their  marquetry  reflects  this  touch 
and  reveals  a  perfection  not  approached  by 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  boundaries  dividing  inlay  from  veneer- 
ing are  difficult  to  define.  The  difference  may 
be  expressed,  perhaps,  by  stating  that  inlaid 
work  depends  for  its  appeal  upon  the  color 
variation  and  the  outline  of  the  pattern,  while 
in  veneering,  it  is  rather  the  grain  of  the 
wood  that  gives  the  effect.  Much  has  been 
written  to  express  the  opinion  that  veneers 
are  shams,  and  their  use  unethical.  But  time 
has  proved  that  veneers  will  last  for  cen- 
turies if  properly  laid,  and  that  effects  may 
be  had  by  their  use  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
obtained.  Many  of  the  most  delightfully 
figured  and  colored  woods  are  obtainable  in 


Table  decorated  with  floral  marquetry 
panels  with  groundwork  and  bands  of  cross- 
cut veneer.  Above — a  part  of  the  table  top 
showing  detail  of  vase,  bird  and  flower  de- 
sign,  suggestive   of   the   Dutch   school 

pieces  of  veneer  are  first  clamped  together 
and  sawed  to  an  outline  at  one  operation. 
The  veneers  are  selected  with  much  care, 
according  to  the  colors  and  grain  of  the  wood. 
The  cutters  are  men  of  great  skill  and  artistic 
ability  in  the  handling  of  materials.  The 
saw  blades  that  they  use  are  so  fine  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and  have 
as  many  as  eighty  teeth  to  the  inch.  The 
pieces  are  then  formed  into  a  pattern  ac- 
cording to  the  design,  and  one  side  glued  to 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  home  of 
Mr.PaulMayo, 
near  Denver, 
shows  the  use 
of  stone,  con- 
crete  and 
peeled  timber 
in  a  well  pro- 
portioned de- 
sign suggestive 
of  Tyrolean 
architecture 


The  seclusion 
of  an  old  ivorld 
monastery 
seems  to  linger 
in  this  Gothic 
cloister  and 
patio,  with  its 
ancient  pine 
tree  and  well- 
head  of  native 
rough    stone 


Architecture  of  the  Tyrol  in  Colorado  Home 

Stone  and  Timber  "from  the  Region"  Were  Used  to  Build  a  House  of  Dignified  Contour  in 
Keeping  with  the  Gothic  Cloister  which  Forms  One  Wing 


J.  B.    BENEDICT.  ARCHITECT 
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THE  upper  Bear  Creek  Valley,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Denver,  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Paul  Mayo  as  an 
adequate  setting  for  his  mountain  house,  one  of  those 
beautiful  and  luxurious  abodes  with  which  twentieth  cen- 
tury civilization  has  answered  the  call  of  the  wild.  His 
domain  of  several  hundred  acres  reaches  from  the  banks 
of  the  winding  stream  back  into  vast  areas  of  dense  wood- 
land. From  the  higher  ground  of  the  home  site  is  a  superb 
view  over  the  fool  lull.,  to  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Forest 
Rangi    I  with  the  rugged  peak  of  Mount  Evans 

rising  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  character  of  this  whole  region  is  in  many  ways 
stive  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  imagination  must 
almost  inevitably  build  here,  tentatively,  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  houses  that  nestle  so  casually  and  appropri- 
ate,v>  r  slopes  of  that  other  range.  Mr. 

tect  four  lure  so  satisfactory  that  he 

turn<  o  the  Tyrol    for  the  prototypes 

needed  in  making  his  design.  The  house  belongs  to  the 
environment   nol  rchitectural  style,  however, 

but  in  the  use  of  n  aterials.  Stone  found  on  or  near 

the  site  forms  the  exterior  walls,  in  combination  with  stucco 


and  local  pole  timbers,  peeled 
and  varnished.  An  outside 
market  was  needed  only  in 
the  roofing  for  which  asbes- 
tos composition  shingles,  of 
pinkish  tone,  were  used. 

The  building  is  "L" 
shaped,  squared  out  by  a 
Gothic  cloister  which  creates 
a  feeling  of  old  world  monas- 
tic seclusion.  The  cloister 
has  cut  stone  arches  and  pil- 
lars combined  with  field  stone 
and  an  irregular  stone  flag- 
ging. It  encloses  an  area 
which  is  even  more  definitely 
of  the  past,  a  great  pine 
growing  undisturbed  as  it  has 
for  more  than  a  century,  a 
well  of  native  rough  stones 
near  it,  and  a  luxuriant  car- 
pet of  grass,  not  too  close 

One  end  of  the  cloister 
opens  into  Mr.  Mayo's 
room,  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  house  with  windows 
looking  out  into  the  forest 


cropped  and  velvety  to  be  suitable  in  this 
place.  The  well  was  not  constructed  for  prac- 
tical purposes  but  as  a  decorative  touch  and 
for  this  it  was  particularly  well  conceived. 

At  one  end  of  the  cloister  is  the  entrance 
to  a  spacious  sun  porch  from  which  the  whole 
magnificent  vista  of  mountain,  valley  and 
forest  is  visible.  Adjoining  this  with  an 
unusual  arrangement  of  tall  arched  windows 
and  a  glass  door  is  the  great  hall  or  living 
room,  open  to  the  high,  elaborately  tim- 
bered roof. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  interior  walls  is 
of  cut  stone.  The  same  material  is  used  for 
the  overmantel  and  the  wide  fireplace,  essen- 
tial to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  high  altitudes 
where  chilly  evenings  follow  close  upon  warm 
summer  days.  Along  one  side  of  the  room 
are  French  windows  opening  into  the  small 
court  and  giving  a  delightful  view  of  the 
cloister  with  its  invitation  to  quiet  and  soli- 
tude. In  another  wall  the  stones  form  a  broad 
open  doorway  into  the  dining  room. 

A  distinctive  detail  of  the  living  room  is 
the  circular  stairway  in  one  corner,  winding 
up  into  a  tower  which  is  important  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

Beautiful  Pieces  which  Reflect  an  Illustrious  Age  in  Politics,  Liter- 
ature and  Art;  Beginning  in  the  Days  of  William  and  Mary;  Con- 
tinuing Through  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne:  Seventh  in  the  Series 

By  ALICE   AND  BETTINA  JACKSON 


Open-back  Queen 
Anne  chair  in  its 
per  jeiled  form, 
showing  "broken" 
back  posts  and 
finely  curved  lines 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  1688-1702 

THE  time  came  when  the  English 
could  no  longer  brook   the  arro- 
gance and  extravagance  of  James 
II,   and,    forcing   him   into   exile,    they 
turned  to  his  daughter  Mary  and  her 
consort,  Prince  William  III  of  Orange, 
whom  they  asked  to  leave  Holland  and 
assume   the   throne   of   England.   Thus 
began  the  Anglo-Dutch  period,  which, 
though  brief,  is  important  because  it  in- 
troduced into  English  life  a  new  atmos- 
phere, sober  and  domestic,  withal  rich 
and  colorful.  Because  of  the  compara- 
tive shortness  of  the  William  and  Mary 
period  and  the  ensuing  period  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  two   may   be   considered  as 
one  from  the  social  aspect.  In  many  re- 
spects they  overlap,  and  ideas  that  were 
formulated    in    the    time    of    William 
and    Mary   reached   their   full   develop- 
ment   under    Queen    Anne.    The    lives 
of  many  great  men  extended  through 
both,  and  it  was  an  age  "illustrious  in  war,  in 
politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art".  Statesman- 
ship was  represented  by  Marlborough,  Godol- 
phin,  and  Bolingbroke.  Of  literary  men  there 
were  Dryden  and  Defoe,  and  that  scintillating 
trio,  Swift,  Steele,  and  Addison,  from  whose 
sharply  pointed  quills  emanated  brilliant  sa- 
tires and  the  twopenny  sheets,  The  Tatler  and 
The  Spectator,  which  furnished  animated  con- 
versation and  argument  at  tea,  coffee,  and 


Marquetry    chest,   ivith  continuous   curved 
stretcher  characteristic  of  this  period 

gaming  tables,  or  at  the  innumerable  clubs. 
Social  etiquette  was  stamped  by  the  personali- 
ties  of    Beau   Nash    and    that    entertaining 


English   secretary,   black   and   gold  lacquer, 
arched  top  and  doors  and  scallop  shell 

literary  creation,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

While  there  naturally  came  with  the  new 

sovereigns  a  strong   Dutch  influence  on 

English   mobiliary   art,   there  also   came 

Moorish,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  traits;  and 

while  some  of  the  French  and  Jacobean 

characteristics  were  retained — such  as  the 

spiral  twist,  the  S  scroll,  and  caning — the 

new  features  brought  over  by  Dutch 

craftsmen  were  fused  with  them  into  a 

composite  style  which,  though  rather 

transitional,  is  definite  enough  to  be 

termed  William  and  Mary. 

Prominent  characteristics  of  this 
style  were  a  greater  lightness  in  form, 
the  noticeable  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  rectangular  and  indulge  in  occa- 
sional curves,  and  a  preference  for  turn- 
ing and  moulding  rather  than  carving. 
Narrow  mouldings  were  used  around 
chair-backs  and  to  outline  drawers  and 
cupboard  doors;  and  wider  ones  defined 
the  tops  of  tall  cabinets.  In  detail  the 
style  showed  the  peculiar  type  of  leg 
turned  in  trumpet  shape,  the  bell,  or 
the  "inverted  cup";  elaborate  curved 
stretchers;  undercut  rails  or  apron;  and 
scrolled,  splayed,  bun,  and  ball  feet. 
Though  walnut  was  more  used  than  any 
other  wood,  occasional  use  was  made  of 
chestnut,  beech,  oak,  and  cedar;  and 
while  marquetry  had  already  appeared  in 
England  as  a  means  of  decoration,  a  new 
impetus  was  given  it  by  the  importation  of 
a  finer  type  from  Holland. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
a  typical  William  and  Mary  chair  was  the 
rather  high  back,  outlined  by  graceful  mould- 
ing and  shaped  at  the  top  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner, often  a  strutted  Moorish  arch,  the  form 
of  which  was  repeated  at  the  lower  edge  of 


Queen  Anne 
chair  with 
petit  point 
covering, 
showing  hock 
on  inner 
edge    of    leg 


the  back.  The  upper  arch  was  often  sur- 
mounted by  a  carved  crest,  and  the  back 
itself  was  raked  (slanted  backward)  or 
spooned  (S  curve),  and  the  panel  filled 
with  caning,  leather,  or  textile.  The  seat 
was  caned  or  upholstered,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  apron  might  be  undercut 
(shaped  in  curves).  The  legs  showed 
trumpet,  inverted  cup,  or  bell  turning, 
and  terminated  in  one  of  the  several  types 
of  feet  just  mentioned.  Stretchers  were  of 
several  kinds,  either  the  scrolled  form  be- 
tween the  front  legs,  similar  to  those  of  late 
Jacobean  chairs;  the  bulbous  turnings 
in  Portuguese  manner;  or  the  Louis  XIV 
style,  set  low,  beautifully  moulded  and 
curved,  crossed,  and  finished  with  a  finial, 
as  in  the  two  chairs  illustrated.  Benches 
and  stools  were  designed  in  a  similar 
style,  with  caned  or  upholstered  seats. 
Even  the  fully  upholstered  side-  and 


High  and  ponderous  type  of  bed  and  ele- 
gant drapery ,  favored  in  days  of  Queen  Anne 

armchairs  displayed  the  characteristic  sil- 
houette. Designers  had  progressed  in  the  use 
of  curves  in  crest,  arms,  apron,  and  under- 
framing.  Though  the  backs  of  many  of  the 
William  and  Mary  settees  seem  unduly  high, 
they  were  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
ceiled  rooms  of  the  time,  but  also  to  the  fan- 
tastic but  fashionable  head  dress  known  as  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

"commode",  composed  of  tiers  upon 
tiers  of  ribbons  and  lace. 

Pepys  and  Evelyn  had  already  set 
the  fashion  for  recording  the  "tremen- 
dous trifles"  of  daily  life,  which  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  writing  desks,  usu- 
ally made  in  knee-hole  or  in  bureau 
form,  with  drawers  of  various  sizes 
and  many  compartments  and  cubby 
holes.  The  use  of  tables  increases,  and 
they  were  more  varied  in  size  and 
shape.  The  tops  were  oblong  or  square, 
oval  or  round,  and  the  small  ones  were 
sometimes  scalloped. 

The  greater  use  of  table  service  of 
ali  sorts — napery,  pewter  and  silver, 


One  of 
several va- 
riations of 
f  ireside 
chair.  The 
u  p  h  o  I  • 
stery  is  in 
fine  nee- 
dlework 


glass  and  porcelain — was  responsible 
for  numerous  tall  chests  and  cabinets. 
In  general,  these  pieces  were  rec- 
tangular in  shape, 
the  body  contain- 
ing several  drawers 
or  cupboard 
shelves,  the  flat  top 
finished  with  a 
wide,  well  moulded 
cornice. Theystood 
upon  six  or  eight 
turned  legs  connect- 
ed by  a  continuous 
flat  or  moulded 
stretcher.  The 
graceful  curves  of 
the  stretcher  gen- 
erally repeated  the 
shaping  of  the 
apron,  which  was 
sometimes  orna- 
mented with  little 
pendent  knobs, 
reminiscent  of  Ja- 
cobean days.  Frequently  the  upper 
chest  or  cupboard  section  stood  upon 
a  lower  chest,  with  the  dividing  line 
marked  by  a  moulding  or  by  a  slight 
projection  of  the  lower  section,  which 
rested  upon  bun  or  short  bracket 
feet.  A  small  low  stand  with  several 
drawers  and  four  or  six  legs  made 
a  serviceable  dressing  table  called 
a  "lowboy".  A  companion  piece  was 
the  "tallboy",  made  by  the  addition 


Walnut  gaming  table  with  tilt  top, 
corners  shaped  for  candlesticks  and 
concave     pockets     for     holding    chips 

of  an  upper  section  containing  six 
to  eight  drawers,  often  of  different 
sizes,  a  very  commodious  article  for 
linen.  For  the  display  of  porcelain 
bric-a-brac,  the  collecting  of  which 
was  increasing  with  the  Oriental 
trade,  some  of  these  tall  cabinets 
were  made  with  glazed  doors  in  the 
upper  part. 

Desks,  chests,  and  cabinets  offered 
large  surfaces  for  the  display  of  beau- 
tiful marquetry,  which  at  this  time 
was  so  much  used  that  the  period  is 
referred  to  as  "the  Golden  Age  of 
Marquetry".  To  make  clear  the  dif- 
ference between  inlay  and  marquetry: 
in  the  former,  also  called  intarsia, 
the  design  is  hollowed  out  of  a  solid 
surface  and  filled  in  with  woods  of 
contrasting  color  or  colors,  cut  in  the 
same  shape  and  fitted  into  place.  The 
finest  specimens  of  inlay  are  found 
in  old  Italian  choir  stalls  and  sacristy 
cupboards.  In  marquetry  several  thin 
sheets  of  different  kinds  of  woods — 
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William  and  Mary  love  seat  showing 
use  of  curves  and  high  hack  inspired 
by   height    of    fashionable   head   dress 

ebony,  pear,  apple,  satinwood,  and 
others — are  held  together  and  the  de- 
sign cut  simultaneously  through  all. 
Corresponding  parts  are  then  changed 
from  one  sheet  to  another,  as  the 
ebeniste  may  desire,  and  the  several 
sheets  thus  rearranged  are  glued  or 
veneered  onto  solid  wood  to  simulate 
inlay.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Boulle  work  was  similar  in  process  to 
marquetry,  but  the  materials  em- 
ployed were  metals,  mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise-shell,  ebony,  etc.  At  first  mar- 
quetry designs  were  large  and  open, 
depicting  realistic  flowers  in  colors — 
the  rose,  tulip,  carnation,  and  others, 
but  gradually  they  became  smaller  and 
more  delicate,  culminating  in  the  "sea- 
weed" and  "endive"  patterns.  In  some 
instances  marquetry  covered  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  piece;  in  others 
it  was  confined  to  variously  shaped 
Minis,  particularly  on  drawer  fronts. 
This  was  a  favorite  method  also  of 
embellishing  tall  clock  cases,  incidental 


chairs  and  tables,  and  certain  smaller 
articles,  as  tea-caddies  and  mirror 
frames.  The  finest  marquetry  was 
produced  in  Holland,  whither  the 
art  had  been  imported  from  the 
Orient.  In  another  type  of  veneering, 
sheets  of  woods  with  unusual  grain- 
ings,  particularly  burl  walnut,  were 
so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  decora- 
tive effect.  Many  designs  were 
worked  out,  one  of  the  most  usual 
placing  the  grain  of  the  wood"  in 
four  directions  to  form  a  cen- 
tral motif,  sometimes  framed  by 
darker  wood. 

As  rooms  were  becoming  higher, 
so  were  the  four-post  tester  beds; 
and  the  draperies  which  hung  from 
their  fanciful  cornices  were  often  of 
light-weight  materials^  as  chintz  and 
linen.  Other  pieces  of  furniture  in 
the  bedroom  were  dressing  tables, 
powder  stands,  and  candle  stands. 

The  brass  tear-drop  handles  of  the 
previous  period  remained  in  use,  the 
rosettes,  however,  being  more  orna- 
mental. There  were  now  two  types  of 
bail  handles,  those  swung  from  a 
single  shield  or  plate  which  was  usu- 
ally incised  with  a  design  and  occa- 
sionally contained  the  keyhole;  and 
those  swung  from  two  small  rosettes 


Variations  of  Queen  Anne  arched  cabi- 
net   tops,    showing    moulded    cornice 

which  were  made  in  a  fanciful  shape. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  use 
of  upholstered  furniture  various  styles 
of  coverings  were  used,  handsome  vel- 
vets and  brocades  patterned  in  large 
and  colorful  Baroque  designs,  and 
gaily  printed  linens  and  chintzes.  As 
always  in  England,  needlework  uphol- 
stery held  an  important  place,  done  in 
brightly  colored  wools  and  silks, 
the  background  of  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, interspersed  with  small  figures 
of  men  and  women,  birds,  and  ani- 
mals. Simple  galloon  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  heavy  tasseled  fringes 
of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Toward  the 
close  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary 
period  the  in- 
creasing use  of 
curves  was  evi- 
dent  in  the 
change  from  the 
turned  leg  to  the 
early  form  of  the 
cabriole,  and  in 
the  preference 
for  arched  tops 
on  chests  and 
cabinets  instead 
of  flat  ones.  Small,  decorative  ac- 
cessories were  more  and  more  used 
in  the  furnishing  of  rooms, — brackets, 
screens,  ornamental  boxes,  and  the 
like. 

QUEEN  ANNE,  1702-1714 

During  this  Anglo-Dutch  period 
furniture  forms  changed  rather  rap- 
idly, and  after  the  passing  of  William 
and  Mary  and  the  accession  of  Mary's 
sister,  Anne,  Dutch  influence  con- 
tinued but  old  forms  dropped  out, 
and  new  ones  very  soon  crystallized 
into  a  more  definite  style.  Although 


Inverted -cup 
turning  show- 
ing the  Dutch 
influence  on 
furniture 


the  two  periods  are 
closely  allied,  the 
variations  between 
them  are  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish. At  its  best 
the  Queen  Anne  style 
had  many  commend- 
able qualities,  not- 
ably simplicity  and 
elegance,  grace  and 
comfort,  and  light- 
ness with  strength. 
Simplicity  was  at- 
tained through  turn- 
ing and  carving,  and 
a  greater  dependence 
upon  beauty  of  wood 
and  form.  Elegance 
was  acquired  through 
refinement  of  out-- 
line;  and  the  more 
frequent  employ- 
ment of  the  elongated 
cyma  reversa  (the  S 
curve,  also  called 
"Hogarth's  line  of 
beauty")  imparted  a 
grace  hitherto  un- 
known in  English 
furniture,  and  at  the 
same  time  added  to 
its  comfort.  While  most  pieces  were 
fashioned  of  walnut,  mahogany  was 
coming  into 
use.  Carv- 
ing was  re- 
strained, 
usually 
showing 
d  e  licate 
acanthus 
leaves  of 
rococo  feel- 
ing, and  the 
scallop 
shell,  some- 
times so  conventionalized  as  to  re- 
semble the  anthemion.  And  to  pro- 
duce a  richer  effect  the  carving  was 
sometimes  touched  with  gold. 

An  early  Queen  Anne  chair  showed 
a  rather  elaborate  back,  somewhat 
lower  than  its  predecessor;  a  crude 
form  of  cabriole  leg  which  ter- 
minated in  a  scroll,  hoof,  club,  or 
spoon  foot;  and  thin,  recessed  stretch- 
ers. In  the  perfected  form  the  sim- 
plified back  was  spooned,  the  shoul- 
ders rounded,  the  crest  whorled  or 
lightly  carved,  the  solid  splat  grace- 
fully shaped  in  vase  or  fiddle  form, 
with  little  or  no  carving,  and  the 
back  posts  were  "broken",  that  is,  at  a 


Two    types    of    bail    handle    and    an 
elaborate    mount    for    use    on    lacquer 

short  distance  above  the  seat  the 
straight  line  changed  into  a  curve.  The 
roomy  upholstered  slip-seat  widened 
from  back  to  front  in  an  S  curve,  and 
had  rounded  front  corners;  and  occa- 
sionally the  front  rail  was  relieved 
with  scallops.  The  cabriole  leg  now  as- 
sumed perfect  form,  with  well- 
rounded,  generous  knee  often  lightly 
carved  and  finished  with  a  "hock".  It 
tapered  in  a  gentle  curve  toward  a 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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St.  Andrews,  Blackheaih, 
"royal  and  ancient 
golf  clubs ,"  are  motifs  of  this 
quaint  design.  A  Schumacher 
glazed  chintz  available  in 
peach,  blue  or  autumn 
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TfPSOM  DOWNS  .  .  .  where  Derby 
-*—'  prizes  used  to  be  "  gold  sovereigns" 
donated  by  the  earl  .  .  .  Ancient  Black- 
heath  .  .  .  royal  St.  Andrews  .  .  .  "Wee 
I.eith"  .  .  .  where  Paterson  the  cobbler 
once  was  partner  to  a  king  . . .  Legends  of 
Stuart  and  the  Georges  throng  these  royal 
courses.  Fascinating  old  world  stories 
living  again  in  modern  sporting  prints. 

Golf,  racing,  hunting,  yachting  are  the 
themes  of  a  series  of  chintzes  planned 
by  F.  Schumacher  &  Company  for  clubs 
and  country  houses.  These  striking 
prints,  which  include  the  famous  "De- 
fending the  Cup  in  1 886, "  are  specially 
favored  by  sportswomen  .  .  .  sportsmen. 


The  designs  are  indicative  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  all  Schumacher  textiles ...  a  collec- 
tion including  fascinating  modern  weaves 
and  patterns  as  well  as  exquisite  repro- 
ductions and  adaptations  from  the  past. 
These  materials  may  be  seen  by  ar- 
rangement with  your  decorator,  uphol- 


View  Halloo"  is  a  spirited 
hunting  scene  with  scarlet-coated 
horsemen  and  hounds  in  full  cry. 
A  Schumacher  glazed  chintz  in 
ground  colors  of  sage,  Hunter  s 
green  or  brown  {left) 


"The  Derby  Stakes,"  a 
new  glazed  chintz  by  Schumacher, 
pictures  the  celebrated  classic  of 
1820  when  Thornton's  "Sailor" 
■won.  The  background  colors  are 
henna,  brown  or  blue  {right) 


sterer,  or  the  decorating  service  of  your 
department  store.  They  will  obtain  the 
samples  that  fit  your  particular  needs. 

An  interesting  booklet,  ''''Fabrics  the 
Key  to  Successful  Decoration,"  gives, 
briefly,  the  history  of  fabrics  and  their 
importance  in  decorative  use.  It  will  be 
sent  to  you,  without  charge,  upon  request. 

Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 
B-7,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York- 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distribu- 
tors to  the  trade  only  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices 
also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Grand  Rapids,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Detroit. 
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The  Smaller  Home  of 
Rare  and  Unusual 
Beauty  and  Comfort 

One  of  Frank  Forster's  Houses  in 
Brick  and  Oak  Shows  the  Charm 
the  Small  House  Design  Can 
Achieve,  Even  Under  Limitations 
of  a  Narrow  Lot:  Third  of  a  Series 

By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  Jr. 


FRANK  J.    FORSTER.    ARCHITECT 


PHOTOS  BY   JOHN    WALLACE   GILLIES.    INC. 


MANY  people  prize  a  house  that  is,  be- 
yond all  else,  bold,  original,  striking. 
Their  taste  runs  to  the  picturesque. 
Such  ideals  have  taken  fine  shape  in  a 
small  home  in  Forest  Hills,  New  York — 
so  individual,  so  charming  and  so  com- 
plete that  it  needs  no  further  justification. 

The  house  is  in  significant 
contrast  with  one  at  Knox- 
ville,  described  in  an  earlier 
article.  That  house  has  an 
utterly  simple,  almost  rustic 
charm,  reminiscent  of  the 
Early  American  farmhouse, 
with  its  plain  mass  of  center 
portion  and  balanced  wings, 
so  quietly  harmonious  in  its 
setting!  This  Forest  Hills 
home,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  striking  picture  packed 
with  interest,  with  highly 
diversified,  picturesque  mass 
and  details,  with  strong  ac- 
cents and  bold  color  con- 
trasts. Here  is  indeed  another 
kind  of  architecture. 

Those  interested  in  small 
house  architecture  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  these 
contrasting  pictures,  which,  in  their  detail 
perhaps,  indicate  the  two  main  trends  in 
American  domestic  architecture  today.  Yet, 
different  as  they  appear  to  be,  the  two  houses, 
and  the  ideals  they  personify,  are  symbols  of 
the  same  basic  conception  of  the  American 
small  home.  They  follow  separate  roads  lead- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  one  road  passes  along  the  mountain 
tops  while  the  other  travels  the  plain.  People 
take  one  road  or  the  other,  as  their  taste 
prompts  them,  and  they  all  arrive  at  the  same 
journey's  end  There  is  no  conflict  between  the 
two  modes.  They  merely  prove  the  marvelous 
vitality,  the  great  range  and  the  richness  of  the 
American  ideal  of  art  in  the  small  house. 

The  fact,  of  this  dual  ideal  makes  difficult, 
however,  a  true  judgment  of  either  type. 
Everyone,  whether  layman,  architect  or  critic, 
must  lean  by  temperament  towards  one  or 
•  her  and  lie  is  thus  too  prone  to  detect 
faults  in  th<  type  with  which  he  is  less  sym- 
pathetic I  he  fault  in  a  striking,  picturesque 
design  is  a]  The  successful 

designer  must  avoid  anything  which  is  rest- 
So,///!  terrace  with  flait  paving,  edged  with 
bright'bedsofftou ,  easant atmos- 

phere of  privacy  and  .,  r,   ■  ipproach 


Vieived  from  the  street,  a  charming  picture 

of  whitewashed  brick  walls,  tile  roofs  and  oak 

and  pine  details 

less,  strident,  or  with  tendencies  towards  the 
theatrical.  Such  effects,  are  sometimes  at- 
tained with  a  tricky  and  superficial  tech- 
nique. But  the  severest  critic  would  discern 


Low  mass  of  the  house,  aided  by  horizontal 

effect  of  terrace  wall,  piles  up  dramatically 

in  tower-like  form 


none  of  this  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Forster's  de- 
sign. The  artist  has  known  where  to  stop 
short.  The  house  seems  appropriate  to  its 
setting  in  an  eastern  American  suburb,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  old  farmhouse  architecture  of  northern 
France,  of  the  type  which  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  Normandy.  The  design  is 
so  simple,  so  free  in  expres- 
sion and  so  truly  adapted  to 
its  site  on  a  narrow  lot  and  to 
the  complex  machinery  of  the 
American  house  plan,  that  it 
scarcely  seems  exotic  or  even 
foreign.  Indeed,  it  has  many 
touches  that  one  may  find  in 
odd  examples  of  old   farms 
and  barns  and  sheds  on  our 
native    country-sides.   These 
touches  are  seen  in  some  of 
the  wood  details,  the  gabled 
ends,  the  gates,  and  in  the 
masonry  and  stuccoed  sur- 
faces. The  very  fact  that  the 
modern     garage,     with     its 
bulky    doors,   has    been    in- 
serted so  perfectly  into  the 
design,  shows  that  the  forms 
are  not  stylistic  but  are  basic 
structural  forms,  and  as  such,  are  appropriate 
to    most    northern    countries    and    climates. 
As  has  been  suggested  at  various  times  in 
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FURNITURE  BEFITT/NG  ITS 
ARCHITECTURAL  BACKGROUND 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


TTTTlTH    its    dusky    oaken    walls    and 

\\/  broadly   arched   fireplace,   this 

interior  seems  to  echo  the  convivial 

spirit    so    intimately   associated  with 

English   traditions   of   country  life.     «&> 

(\  For  the  frankly  plain  and  rugged 
furniture  of  hand -hewn  timbers,  the 
odd  bits  of  crudely  fashioned  pewter  and 
other  details  contributing  to  the  inviting 
atmosphere  of  this  room  —  all  bespeak 


the  open-handed  hospitality  dispensed  in 
the  great  manors  of  Tudor  days.     «&> 

Q  Should  one's  pursuit  of  such 
an  environment  lead  to  these  Galleries, 
the  truth  will  reveal  itself  that  there 
still  remain  artists  as  well  as  artisans 
who  refuse  to  be  hurried  in  their  faithful 
interpretation  of  that  leisurely  age  when 
each  craftsman  strove  for  perfection 
rather  than  "production."      ^     ^>     ^? 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  ^th  Street? 

CABINETMAKERS'  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 
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these  articles,  appropriateness  to  surround- 
ings— adaptation  to  the  specific  site  and  ad- 
jacent structures  and  harmony  with  neigh- 
borhood, town  and  region — are  above  all 
other  factors,  the  paramount  considerations 
in  the  design  of  a  house.  Failure  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  reason  for  economic  and  social 
loss  every  year  in  American  communities, 
caused  by  unworthy  house  architecture. 
Many  owners  are  failing  to  build  good 
houses,  and  the  results  of  their  errors  are  seen 
in  injured  neighborhoods  and  in  the  objec- 
tionable character  of  many  communities.  If 
it  is  thought  that  I  exaggerate,  I  would  reply 
that  the  standard  cannot  be  pitched  too  high. 
Furthermore,  much  is  at  stake.  I  would  in  ad- 
dition refer  to  the  unusual  warning  issued 
publicly  by  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  at  the  an- 
nual convention  this  spring,  calling  attention 
of  both  architects  and  laymen  to 
the  devastating  effects  of  stan- 
dardized architecture.  Standard- 
ized architecture,  they  said  in  ef- 
fect, is  destroying  the  older  splen- 
did individual  character  of  cities 
like  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia — taking 
away  from  them  that  precious 
character  that  has  been  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  centuries  of  effort — 
making  them  look  like  second- 
rate  Chicagos  or  third-rate  New 
Yorks.  It  is  worth  noting  here 
that  the  low  level  of  house  archi- 
tecture was  particularly  singled 
out  for  criticism  in  this  report. 

Certainly  this  Forest  Hills 
home  cannot  be  accused  of  stupid, 
ugly  standardized  design.  It  is  a 
shining  example  of  the  contrary. 
The  designer  has  recognized  the 
severe  limitation  of  the  com- 
paratively small,  narrow  plot, 
but  he  has  surmounted  that 
limitation  with  great  imagina- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  architects  of  the  other 
three  houses  in  this  series  each 
faced  the  same  problem  of  the 
tiny  plot  and  that   each   solved 


Living  room  has  fine  contrasts  in  rough  plas- 
ter ivalls,  oak  detail,  pine  paneling  and  French 
peasant  furniture 

it  imaginatively,  although  in  different  ways. 
The  design  is  appropriate  to  Forest  Hills 
as  it  is  today.  About  twenty  years  ago  the 
Sage  Foundation  intended  it  as  an  experi- 
ment in  building  a  town  as  a  whole,  of  the 
garden  city  type,  to  be  lived  in  by  wage 
earners.  The  fineness  of  the  purpose  was  at- 
tained in  the  architecture,  but  the  necessary 
economy  did  not  result.  In  consequence,  the 
wage  earners  departed  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  some  with  good  profits,  yielding  Forest 
Hills  to  a  totally  different  class,  people  of  the 
very  prosperous  suburban  type,  successful 
business  and  professional  men  for  the  most 

Dining  room  quite  typical  of  the  farmhouse 
character  of  the  whole  house,  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  old  Normandy- 


part.  Sophistication  has  set  in, 
in  Forest  Hills,  but  not  enough  to 
mar  the  unusual  picturesque  ar- 
chitectural character  which  was 
established  at  its  founding.  This 
fine  character  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  art  of  the  architect,  Gros- 
venor  Atterbury  who,  acting  for 
the  Sage  Foundation,  designed 
the  chief  buildings  of  the  town, 
such  as  the  railroad  station,  the 
business  and  market  square,  the 
hotels,  club-houses  and  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
houses.  Then,  to  make  sure  that 
the  town  would  not  suffer  from 
monotonous  design,  Mr.  Atter- 
bury selected  a  distinguished 
group  of  architects  to  design  the 
remaining  buildings.  Thus  the 
town  was  designed  as  a  whole,  by 
architects  of  the  highest  skill,  and 
in  many  ways,  it  remains  today 
an  example  of  what  an  American 
town  should  be,  and  alas,  too  sel- 
dom is. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  house  it- 
self, now  that  its  relation  to  its 
site  and  its  suitability  to  Forest 
Hills  have  been  considered.  The 
house  is  unusual  in  plan.  Most  of 
the  rooms  are  located  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  they  spread  out  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  way,  providing  good 
cross-circulation  and  corner  rooms.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms  and  the  porch  lie  along  the  south 
terrace,  the  porch  being  placed  across  the 
narrow  end  opposite  the  gateway.  The  ap- 
proach is  by  steps  from  the  street,  which 
is  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  the  first 
floor,  allowing  the  garage  to  be  placed  in 
the  cellar.  The  terrace  is  paved  with  broad 
flags,  having  open  joints  for  grass  to  grow 
in,  and  also  flower-beds  along  the  walls  of 
the  house  and  along  the  low  enclosing  wall 
on  the  other  three  sides.  The  main  entrance 
is  direct  from  the  terrace  into  the  living 
room,  an  open  stair  at  one  end  of  the  living 
room,  opposite  the  big  fireplace,  leads  up  to 
the  owner's  suite,  consisting  of  bedroom, 
dressing  room,  bath  and  closets,  located  on 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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—  a  booklet  illustrated  by 
CHARLES    DANA    GIBSON 
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Whimsical  Modern  Ideas  in  Antique  Setting 

In  a  Luxurious  New  York  Apartment  which  Looks  Doivn  over  Central  Park,  the  Value 
of  Modern  Wrought  Metal  as  Decoration  Is  Shown  with  Happy  Results 


INOLD  REISS.   DECORATOR 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninety-third 
Street  was  an  outskirt  of  the  fashion- 
able residential  section  of  Manhattan.  A 
"goat  hill"  the  old  real  estate  dealers  called 
it,  although  even  then  it  was  a  long  way 
ahead  of  that  point  of  development.  Today 
there  stands  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  one  of 
the  tall  apartment  houses  that  are  trans- 
forming the  topography  of  the  island, — 
stately,  concrete,  indicating  wide  spaces  and 
luxurious  living  quarters  under  roof.  At  the 
top  of  this  building  is  the  residence  which 
comprises  two  entire  floors  and  a  pent  house 


By  LILLIAN  E.  PRUSSING 

an  old  stone  bridge  and  a  pond  in  the  dis- 
tance. Beyond  and  far  away  is  the  town,  its 
blocks  and  skyline  of  spires  and  roofs  in 
stone  and  tile,  and  overhead  the  blue  in  day- 
light, and  at  night  the  stars  undimmed  by 
the  artificial  lights  of  the  town. 

All  of  this  was  visualized  by  the  occu- 
pant of  this  sky  residence  who  tells  the 
history  of  its  making  from  the  home- 
seeker's  point  of  view.  In  his  daily  ride 
in  and  about  the  park,  Mr.  Weicker  dis- 
covered one  day  that  a  new  building  had 
been  started  and  quickly  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of   the  upper  part  of   the 


house.  The  advantages  he  foresaw  were 
these:  -all  of  the  space  and  convenience  of  a 
separate  house  far  above  the  dirt  and  noise 
of  the  pavements  and  far  from  the  pressure 
of  walls;   air  and  sunlight  and  view  and  a 

feeling  of 

living  in  the 
open,  yet 
having  at 
hand  all  the 
advantages 
of  a  big 
city. 

The 
search  for 
an  under- 
standing 
ally  in  the 
creating  of 
this  original 
home  end- 
ed, when 
Mr.  Weick- 
er  found 
W  i  n  o  1  d 
R  e  i  s  s  , 
painter,dec- 
orator  and 
designer  in 
metal  work. 
The  two 
planned  and 
worked  to- 
gether for 
nearly  a 
year.    The 


The  living  room  is  some- 
what  Spanisli  in  feeling, 
with  walls  of  antique 
green  glazing  and  ceil- 
ing in  gold,  red  and  blue 


The  bronze  doors  which 
lead  to  the  inner  hall 
are  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  modern  metal 
work   by    W  inold    Reiss 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Weicker.  The  location  is 
idyllic,  for  at  that  height  above  the  street  nothing  of 
the  city  seems  to  encroach,  and  there  lies  before  you  a 
panorama  of  Central  Park  which  is  the  mise-en-scene, — 
below  is  the  reservoir,  clear  and  placid  in  its  setting  of 
green, — a  sward,  trees,  shrubbery,  winding  roadways,  with 


In  tin-  metal  gates  of  the  drawing 
room,  a  bird  and  flower  motif  is  used 
in  tlie  design,  anil  this  appears  in 
nearly  all  the  decorative  metal  ivork 


An  original  device  is  a  gilt  bronze 
grille  in  the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room 
through  which  drifts  the  music  of  an 
organ    from    the    music    room   above 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


A    Magnificent    Sheraton    inlaid    Breakfront    Bookcase    of 

finely  figured  mahogany.   English — Circa  1780.  8'  1"  wide, 

8'  3"  high.  Depth   1'  3"  at  side — 1'  6"  in  centre 
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result  was  a  residence  that  is  almost  palatial, 
yet  without  ostentation;  artistic,  interesting, 
and  altogether  sane  in  its  arrangement.  From 
a  foyer  painted  in  dull  gold  and  blue,  one 
enters  the  hall,  at  the  right  of  which  is  a 
reception  room  that  opens  easily  into  the 
library  which  is  unusual  because  of  its  com- 
fortable aspect  and  series  of  surprises.  Books 
line  the  walls  from  ceiling  to  floor.  The 
shelves  are  olive  walnut  matching  a  wains- 
coting finished  with  fine  lines  of  piping.  At 
the  top  of  each  slender  column  is  the  carved 
head  of  a  placid  owl.  A  nook  at  one  end  of 
the  room  obviates  all  stiffness.  Here  one  finds 


a  writing  desk  (the  replica  of  the  massive 
larger  one  in  the  center  of  the  library)  with 
every  convenience  for  reading  and  reference 
work. 

The  hall  leads  on  to  the  drawing  room  in 
which,  (notwithstanding  its  length  and  width 
and  the  greater  space  of  an  ell)  an  effect  of 
intimacy  is  attained,  with  a  ceiling  fairly 
low,  that  is  beamed  and  fin- 
ished in  antique  green  and 
bronze.  In  the  drawing 
room  Mr.  Reiss  has  placed 
some  choice  pieces  of  his 
own    hand-wrought    metal 


These  deco- 
rative metal 
doors  are  very- 
modern  i  n 
technique 
yet  distinct- 
ly Gothic 
in     feeling 


is  carried  out  in  paneling.  The  buffet  is 
walnut,  with  ends  beautifully  carved.  Light- 
ing is  done  in  a  practical  but  subtle  manner 
with  fixtures  of  modern  metal,  unaffected 
and  ornamental.  A  fascinating  detail  of  the 
interior  is  a  metal  grille  in  the  bird  and  flower 
pattern  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling, 
directly  over  the  dining  table,  through  which 
--"-ear  floats  the 
music  from 
an  organ  in 
thechamber 
overhead. 
The  kitchen 
and  service 
pantries  be- 
yond the 
dining  room 
complete 
the  main 
floor  of  the 
apartment. 
The  floor 
below  con- 
tains the 
f  a  mi  1  y 's 
living  quar- 
ters, indi- 
vidual bed- 
rooms, bou- 
doirs, bath- 
rooms and 
servants' 

1  rooms,    all 

of  which  are  done  with  simplicity,  comfort  and 
much  charm  of  color.  An  artistic  achievement 
of  the  establishment  is  the  music  suite  in  the 
pent  house.  This  has  its  own  corridor.  One  en- 
ters this  from  either  the  outer  hall  or  by  a 
narrow  staircase  at  one  end  of  the  drawing 
room,  mounting  between  bronze  balustrades 
in  which  is  repeated  the  bird  and  flower  motif. 
The  wide  hall  which  is  the  direct  entrance ' 


Greek  figures  sym- 
bolizing music  and 
the  dance  carved  in 
modernistic  fashion 
in  gilt  on  black 


In  the  drawing  room 
a  charming  console 
and  mirror  of  brass 
fret  work  is  Mr. 
Reiss's  work 


work.  A  small  grilled  door  guards  the  entrance. 
Against  a  side  wall  stands  a  charming  console 
and  mirror  framed  in  brass  fret  wink.  In  these, 
as  in  all  of  the  metal  work  which  decorates 
the  house,  the  motif  is  a  graceful  pattern  of 
birds  and  flowers.  The  walls  and  fireplace  have 
a  rough  surface,  finished  in  antique  green  and 
gold,  repeating  the  ceiling  treatment  with  its 
Spanish  inspiration,  but  translated  into  modern 
form,  consistent  and  dignified.  At  the  fireplace 
end  of  the  room  is  the  entrance  to  the  dining 
room,  in  which  the  simple  scheme  of  woodwork 


In  the  reception  hall  leading  to  the  music  room, 
the   floor  is  of  black  Relgian   marble;   the  ivood 
is   black  and  the  doors  etched  in  gold;  the  ceil- 
ing of  metal-green  antique  plaster 

to  the  music  room  is  an  amazing  enclosure. 
On  the  walls  paneled  with  dark  wood  are 
carved  full-length  figures  taken  from  old 
Greek  vases,  illustrating  music  and  the 
dance.  They  are  etched  in  deep  outlines,  with 
soft  draperies  and  flowers  given  graceful 
treatment.  The  floor  of  black  marble  is 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Wight  &  Wight,  Architects.     Built  entirely  of  specially  selected  Indiana  Limestone 

For  Profit  Reasons,  the  Building  World 
Has  Turned  to  Natural  Stone 


STONE  STRUCTURES  of  fine  design  have  proved 
to  be  good  moneymakers.  Such  buildings  attract 
the  best  tenants,  remain  beautiful  year  after  year  with' 
out  expensive  exterior  upkeep,  are  in  every  way  prime 
investments. 

The  most  widely 'used  building  stone  is  Indiana  Lime 
stone.  Light  in  color,  fine  in  texture,  this  beautiful 
natural  stone  acquires  a  mellowness  with  age  that 
increases  its  appeal. 

Modern  production  methods  have  so  reduced  costs 
that  today  Indiana  Limestone  is  being  used  not  only 
for  large  buildings  and  those  of  monumental  character, 
but  for  apartments,  schools,  stores,  residences  and 
many  other  types  of  buildings. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Indiana  Limestone  going 
into  modern  buildings  comes  from  the  quarries  of  the 
Indiana  Limestone  Company.    Formed  in  1926,  this 


Company  is  a  consolidation  of  24  of  the  largest  proper' 
ties  in  the  Indiana  Limestone  district.  With  assets  of 
over  $46,000,000.00,  it  has  facilities  for  handling  any 
number  of  large — or  small — contract  operations. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet  show 
ing  various  types  of  modern  Indiana  Limestone  build' 
ings.  If  your  interest  is  in  residences  or  some  special 
kind  of  building  such  as 
apartment,  school  or 
other  structure,  tell  us 
what  kind  and  we  will 
gladly  send  literature  and 
plate  illustrations.  No  ob' 
ligation.  Address,  Box  74  3, 
Service  Bureau,  Indiana 
Limestone  Company? 
Bedford,  Indiana. 


Write 

for 
Booklet 


General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Low  fences 
of  chain 
link  fabric 
are  unob- 
trusive and 
offer  real 
protection 
as  bound- 
ary lines 
for  subur- 
ban prop- 
erty. Cour- 
tesy Page 
Fence  A  s- 
sociation 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

A  Variety  of  Fences  in  Wood,  Iron  or  Steel  Fabric,  Offer  Adequate  Protection  and  Privacy 

By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


MOTOR  transportation,  which  enables 
the  family  of  property  to  escape 
from  metropolitan  living  conditions, 
also  congests  the  highways  with  trespassers, 
picnickers  who  delight  in  mess  and  litter,  and 
inveterate  flower-pickers.  Although  bound- 
aries need  not  be  aggressively  established, 
where  game  preserves  or  hunting  grounds 
create  no  special  problems,  the  large  estate 
or  the  maisonette  needs  the  protection  of 
fencing.  In  this  respect,  it  is  not  more  favored 
than  the  suburban  cottage. 

Protection  and  privacy  of  home-life  are  as 
verily  the  motives  for  fencing  property  today 
as  during  the  Age  of  the  Barons.  Also,  there 
are  occasions  for  infra-property  fencing,  so 
to  speak.  Vegetation  must  be  kept  out  of 
driveways — and  vice  versa.  Laundry  and 
service-yard  details,  paddock,  kennels,  poul- 
try-yard and  barn-yard  must  be  remote,  in 
effect  if  not  in  geographical  fact,  from  flower- 


Posts  set  in  concrete  strengthen  eight-foot 

sections    of    iron    fence    at    Mr.    Thomas 

McDonald's    home    in     Illinois.     Courtesy 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 


gardens  and  the  purlieus  of  pleasure.  The  tennis 
court,  the  golf  links,  the  windbreak  to  protect  new 
planting — each,  in  its  kind,  is  a  special  problem 
in  enclosure. 

One  refers  to  these  facts  as  problems  because 
mere  enclosure  is  not  enough.  How  much  is  to  be 
spent  for  fencing,  in  each  instance?  The  answer  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  owner's  appreciation  of  ap- 
pearances. Is  it  desirable  that  the  fence  shut  out  an 
unpleasant  view,  or  is  visibility  a  desideratum?  Will 
the  various  fences  that  meet  these  requirements 
look  well  with  the  house  itself,  and  the  garden  and 
its  appurtenances? 

If  a  sizeable  sum  is  to  be  spent :  will  it  prove  an  in- 
vestment or  the  first  of  a  series  of  expenses?  Will  the 
fence  stay  put?  Will  it  need  repairs  often?  How 
frequently  will  it  have  to  be  painted?  How  long 
will  it  last  in  this  particular  climate?  Will  ground 
frosts  or  salt  laden  ocean  airs  affect  it  deleteriously? 
Could  it  be  moved  if  some  future  contingency 
should  require?  And,  to  return  to  first  cost,  is  the  ex- 

Finely  wrought  iron  scrolls  in  arched  gate- 
way to  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Vera  Sinclair 
at   Rye.   Desigited   and   executed   by  J.   W. 
Fiske  Ironworks 


pense  of  installation  proportion- 
ate to  the  charge  for  the 
materials  themselves?  All  these 
are  considerations  of  first  im- 
portance. They  make  fencing  a 
real  problem,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  various  fences  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  property-owner. 

France,  England  and  the  Colo- 
nies of  New  England  supply  the 
precedent  for  the  finest  wooden 
fences  now  available.  Split  live 
chestnut  saplings,  pointed  at  top 
and  bottom  and  closely  woven 
together  with  copper  wires  at- 
tached to  horizontal  braces,  are 
imported  from  France  for  use 
where  a  rustic  or  semi-formal 
effect  is  wanted.  This  wooden 
fabric  comes  in  sections  five  feet 
long,  of  two  heights — approxi- 
mately five  and  six-and-a-half 
feet,  respectively — to  be  erected 
against  chestnut  or  locust  posts 
which  are  connected  at  top  and  a 
foot  from  the  bottom  by  two-by- 
four  spruce  timbers. 

Difficult    to    scale,    especially 
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ESTABLISHED        1846 


PARK  AVENUE  at-  FIFTY-SEVENTH 
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A  most  unusual  18th  Century  painted  cabinet  with 
cream   ground  and  decorations  in  soft  colorings. 
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also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  RO CHESTER, N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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heights,  gardens.  Many  homes  about  which  these 
Gates  of  larger  fences  would  be  out  of  scale  can  be  pro- 
similar  fash-  tected  attractively  by  fences  made  of  slender 
ioning,  with  peeled  cedar  poles  fabricated  in  picket  and 
effective  lattice  style  and  many  other  designs, 
hinges  o  f  Twentieth  century  wrought-iron  fence  re- 
iron,  are  tains  most  of  the  apparent  characteristics  of 
made,  too,  the  genus  in  the  Nineteenth  and  previous 
and  their  centuries.  It  is  just  as  fine  in  design,  more 
quaintness  scientific  and  more  sturdy  in  construction  and 
is  enhanced  far  more  interesting  in  incidental  ornamen- 
without  be-  tation.  While  a  biassed  or  superficial  con- 
ing exagger-  sideration  may  reject  the  iron  picket  fence 
ated  by- the  as  commonplace,  it  deserves  a  prominent 
addition  of  a  place  in  any  survey  of  modern  fencing  be- 
lantern  type  cause  of  its  simple  formal  charm,  its  durability 
of  gate-  when  given  proper  care,  and,  especially,  the 
lamp.     A  remarkable   beauty  of  its  gates,  and  other 


Woven  wood  Dubois  fence  harmonizes  with 

the  varied  materials  of  this  house  and  the 

planting  of  the  grounds.  Courtesy  Robert 

C.  Reeves  Co. 

when  erected  on  a  small  mound,  easily  ad- 
justed to  topographical  variations,  harmo- 
nious with  several  architectural  styles,  an 
attractive  neutral  gray-brown  in  color,  this 
fence  is  suitable  to  any  employment  in 
which  strict  privacy  is  sought.  It  is  long 
lived,  requires  no  painting,  and  therefore 
does     not     necessitate     periodical     tearing 


tract  of  hundreds  of  acres  as  well  as 
smaller  home  sites  on  which  the  archi- 
tecture calls  for  an  enclosure  of  artistic 
rusticity,  and  any  place  where  cross 
country  riding  is  indulged  in,  call  for 
an  English  type  of  hurdle  fence.  Such 
a  one  is  available.  It  consists  of  sec- 
tions of  hurdles  of  split  chestnut  about 
eight  feet  long — four,  five  or  six  rails, 
with  a  stile  in  the  middle,  supported 
by  end  posts  six  feet  long  to  be  driven 
eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  diago- 
n  a  1 1  y  braced — 
which  are  trans- 
ferable from  plot 
to  plot.  The  posts 
of  each  pair  of  hurdles  are 
pegged  together.  Single 
or  double  gates  are  fash- 
ioned in  the  same  style. 
Old-fashioned  p  o  s  t- 
and-rail  fences  of  split 
chestnut  also  are  made 


Distinctive  in  design  is  the  wrought-iron  gateway 

to  Mr.  A.  F.  Laub's  estate.  Greenwicks,  architects.  C. 

Levitt,  landscape  architect.  Courtesy  August  Feine 

&  Sons  Co. 


ornamental  parts  when  designed  in  con- 
sciousness of  the  splendid  tradition  of  iron 
work  of  antiquity. 

Iron  picket  fences  usually  are  set  in  foot- 
ings of  concrete.  A  variation  of  this  is  the 
low  fabric  surmounting  a  wall  of  face  brick, 
cast  stone  or  concrete,  a  treatment  especially 


Bounding    the   country    estate    of   Florenz 

Ziegfeld  is  chain  link  fence  7'  high  with  9 

gauge  2"  mesh.  Courtesy  W ickwire-Spencer 

Steel  Corp. 

down  i if  vines.  It  forms  a  pretty  back- 
ground for  gardens,  hedges  and  outdoor  things 
generally.  Its  posts  are  set  three  feet  into 
l  he  ground  and  eight  feet  apart,  projecting 
five  feet  in  the  clear.  Interesting  results  can 
be  obtained  sometimes  by  combining  the  two 


today.  A  novelty  in 
fencing  is  the  Early 
American  "snake" 
fence,  which  agri- 
cultural experts  have 
condemned  as  the 
most  extravagant 
kind  of  enclosure 
ever  devised.  An  im- 
porter offers  six-foot 


sections  of  English 
wattle  hurdling,  in 
three-  or  four-foot 
heights,  for  tempo- 
rary or  permanent 
windbreaks  or  for 
backgrounds    for 

Stone  and  wrought 
iron  combined  give 
an  effect  of  strength 
and  dignity.  Cour- 
tesy Enterprise  Iron 
and  W  ire  Fence  Co. 


Delicate  wrought-iron  work  ornaments  the 

main  approach  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Asa  G. 

Candler,  Jr.  in  Georgia.  Courtesy  Anchor 

Post  Fence  Co. 

suitable  to  properties  that  rise  sheer  from 
the  grade  line.  Another  marked  modern 
improvement  consists  in  the  method  by  which 
the  pickets  are  joined  with  the  rails.  One 
process  is  to  calk  the  pickets  into  their 
grooves  in  the  rails  by  pneumatic  power. 
Another,  which  entirely  obviates  braces,  lugs 
and  rivets,  consists  in  electrically  welding  the 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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C   ^r      HE  Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company  take  pardonable 

\^_J  pride  in  announcing  that  they  have  on  display 

new,  hand-painted  fabrics  which  are  absolutely  unique  in 
color,  texture  and  design;  and  which  are  exclusive  with 
this  house. 

Painted  in  oils,  by  hand,  on  an  ivory  grou?td  by  accomplished 
artists,  these  fabrics  are  extremely  beautiful.  Some  are  in 
brilliant  colors — chrysoprase  green  shot  through  with  sap- 
phire; carrot  red  with  silver  and  maize;  grege  with  orange 
and  blue.  Some  are  in  the  subtle  half  tones  which  are  the  last 
word  in*  modern  coloring;  and  all  are  fast  colors.  The  fabrics 
have  a  fascinating,  dull  eggshell  finish.  The  numerous  designs 

include  some  which  are  authentically  classic,  and  others  are 
in  the  modernistic  vein. 


T  Special  orders  may  be  made  which 
will  link  up  with  the  decorative 
scheme  of  any  period,  in  the  creation 
of  hangings,  lamp  shades  and  pillows 


BEAUX  ARTS  SHADE  COMPANY 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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A  very  fine  example  of  Italian  wrought  iron  work,  with  design  set 
off  in  relief  by  rich  red  damask  background.  An  exclusive  piece 
which  will  lend  a  charming  decorative  note  to  the  large  living  room. 


AS  for  many  years,  the  New  comb  exhibit  of 
-*•  ^-fine  decorative  pieces  includes  a  large  collec 
tion  of  exquisite  importations  and  genuine  antiques 
in  addition  to  our  own  originals  and  replicas  of 
Classical  motifs.  Our  exhibit  is  constantly  open  to 
the  public,  although  purchases  must  be  made 
through  accredited  dealers  and  decorators. 


1   a  set  of  fine 
a  n  t  i  <[  u  c       Italian 
six    arm    and 
two  side. 


Carved  walnut  with 
gold  finials.  red  and 
gold  brocaded  velvet 
seats  and  bt 


makersofDistincuve  f£ 

MIRRORS  -  ANTIQUES 
OBJETS  D'ART 


42-50W.13tK.St. 
NEW  YORK   CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1831 


"Cielito  Lindo 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


apricot.  The  red  Cuban  tiles  on  the 
floor  are  covered  with  old  Spanish 
hooked  rugs,  the  designs  brought  out 
in  very  strong  colors — greens,  red 
and  yellows.  Some  of  the  jars  hold- 
ing flowers  and  shrubs  are  old  Italian 
pottery  and  some  are  glowing  green 
and  green-blue  Spanish  porcelain. 
The  wooden  table  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  cloisters  is  a  fine  example  of 
old  Italian  wood-carving. 

There  is  however  another  entrance 
to  the  cloister  which  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  architectural  details 
of  the  Donahue  house.  From  the  little 
terrace  at  the  head  of  the  wide  stair- 
way, there  is  an  opening  of  three 
stupendous  Moorish  arches.  These 
are  of  richly  polychromed  stucco,  and 
the  tall  double  columns  which  sup- 
port the  arches  are  of  coral  stone 
with  fine  Spanish  capitals,  hand- 
somely carved.  Just  inside  this  en- 
trance to  the  cloister  are  again  palms 
and  shrubs  and  low-growing  flowers 
banked  up  against  the  wall  and 
against  the  outer  columns.  As  one 
looks  from  the  cloister  to  the  front 
entrance  the  full  charm  of  the  little 
iron  oriel  window  is  shown  with  the 
light  pouring  down  through  the 
stained  glass. 

The  balcony  over  this  three-sided 
cloister  is  hung  with  orchids  and 
moss.  The  ceiling  is  sheathed  with 
pecky  cypress,  stenciled  in  bright 
colors.  The  floor  is  Cuban  tile.  There 
is  an  almost  miraculous  lighting 
system  through  the  patio  and  the 
cloister.  Lights  through  many  colored 
bulbs  can  be  reflected  back  from  the 
patio  into  the  cloisters  and  balcony, 
also  through  another  system  of  light- 
ing, the  entire  place  can  be  flooded 
with  artificial  moonlight. 

There  is  a  very  lovely,  picturesque 
entrance  from  the  cloister  into  the 
drawing  room,  or  living  room  as  it  is 
more  usually  called,  in  spite  of  its 
great  size.  This  entrance  is  a  curi- 
ously arched  door  frame,  into  which 
is  set  wrought-iron  doors  made  in 
Palm  Beach  by  Lanfranchi,  definitely 
in  the  most  beautiful  period  of  old 
Spanish  wrought-iron.  As  this  spacious 
and  elegant  room  is  shown  in  one  of 
our  colored  illustrations,  I  shall  give 
only  a  brief  description  of  its  charm. 
A  magnificent  Italian  Renaissance 
ceiling  gives  height  and  splendor. 
From  it  are  hung  rare  Spanish  chan- 
deliers. An  almost  priceless  Italian 
Renaissance  mantel  adds  great  char- 
acter to  one  end  of  the  room,  with  old 
panel  of  embroidered  red  velvet.  And 
the  chairs  are  Italian  walnut  with  a 
flower  design  embroidered  on  felt. 

The  dining  room,  too,  is  mainly 
Italian,  of  the  dignified  Renaissance 
period.  The  floor  is  of  exceptional 
beauty,  Cuban  tile,  inset  with  Spanish 
tiles  of  turquoise  blue,  yellow,  orange, 
and  black.  The  Italian  chairs  in  this 
room  are  upholstered  in  old  red  velvet 
and  the  great  walnut  Renaissance- 
table  seats  twenty-four  happy  and 
enthusiastic  guests. 

The  pine  library  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Farley's  most  beautiful  rooms.  With 
the  old  pine  paneling  she  has  uphol- 
stered the  couches  in  blue  Georgian 
damask  and  there  is  a  big  blue  velvet 
chair.  Over  the  very  beautiful  Adam 
mantel  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house,  a  fifteenth  century  tapestry, 
and  here,  too,  are  spots  of  green-blue. 
A  very  fine  old  Kirman  rug  is  blue 
with  a  little  dull  red, — a  fascinating 
place,  indeed,  in  which  to  rest  or  read 
or  play  lightly  with  life. 


In  this  magnificent  home  of  over 
twenty  rooms,  not  including  the  ser- 
vice quarters  and  the  many  addi- 
tional buildings,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  select  just  here  and  there  a  room  of 
extraordinary  beauty  to  describe  and 
rest  content.  One  passes  by  places  of 
such  arresting  charm,  so  well  planned 
with  all  details  so  exquisitely  har- 
monized, and  yet  one  stands  only  for 
a  second  at  the  door  to  say  "how 
wonderful!" — "how  lovely!"  Because 
in  sp  brief  an  article,  only  a  few  of 
the  really  high  spots  of  this  enchant- 
ing place  can  be  revealed,  and  al- 
,  ready  we  are  on  the  second  floor 
entering  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
Mrs.  Farley  has  made  so  original  and 
individual  for  the  hostess  of  this 
vast  domain. 

Mrs.  Donahue's  bedroom  is  shown 
among  our  colored  illustrations.  It  is 
18th  century  Venetian,  with  shell 
pink  gauze  and  gold  taffeta  at  the 
windows,  and  fine  bits  of  18th  cen- 
tury furniture — but  the  picture  tells 
the  story.  Of  her  sleeping  porch  we 
have  no  picture,  unfortunately.  The 
ceiling  is  sheathed  in  pecky  cypress, 
the  floor  is  of  Cuban  tile,  inset  with 
Spanish  tiles  of  red,  green  and  blue. 
There  is  a  hand-wrought  iron  bed  and 
the  little  tables  and  chairs  are  of  iron. 
From  the  sleeping  porch  Mrs.  Dona- 
hue steps  out  on  to  her  private  ter- 
race, but  first  of  all,  of  course,  she 
pauses  in  the  little  breakfast  loggia. 
The  parapet  around  the  terrace  is  of 
beautifully  patterned  brick  which 
may  be  seen  in  detail  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  go  into  the  detail  of  all  the 
fascinating  things  that  were  arranged 
in  porch,  breakfast  room  and  terrace 
for  Mrs.  Donahue's  convenience. 

And  here  we  should  stop  to  say 
that  all  the  arrangement  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  house,  the  placing  of  the 
rugs  and  furniture,  the  hanging  of 
the  curtains,  the  making  of  every 
room  convenient  and  beautiful  was 
accomplished  by  Mrs.  Farley  in 
twelve  days  from  the  time  she 
reached  Palm  Beach.  The  house  was 
completed  on  the  tenth  of  December 
1027,  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  Decem- 
ber, through  some  magic  known  only 
to  the  interior  decorator,  Mrs.  Farley 
had  a  beautifully  finished  home  into 
which  she  received  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donahue  who  had  just  returned  from 
Europe,  and  who  lunched  in  the 
patio,  the  first  day  they  arrived.  Of 
course,  this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  fact  that  practically 
everything  was  ready  to  put  into 
place  after  months  of  work  and  after 
many  visits  to  the  Donahue  house 
made  by  Mrs.  Farley  and  her  assist- 
ants. But  even  granting  that,  the 
miracle  of  those  twelve  days  of  home- 
making  remains. 

From  Mr.  Donahue's  bedroom  is 
a  wonderful  view  of  the  ocean.  The 
color  and  charm  of  this  room  is 
shown  in  one  of  our  pictures. 

The  circular  tower  which  can  be 
seen  from  the  outside  of  the  house 
contains  the  main  staircase  from  the 
lower  floor  to  the  guest  rooms.  The 
ornamental  balustrade  and  the  dome 
of  the  staircase  is  painted  in  a  sea- 
faring design  of  boats,  mermaids  and 
whales,  and  executed  by  Mack, 
Jenny  &  Tyler. 

And  how  many  other  lovely  things 

there   are   on    this   estate.    Beautiful 

orange  groves,  fine  tennis  courts  and 

a  tea  pavilion,  a  lily  pool  over  blue 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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designs  for  dining  car  decoration.  Cars 
must  do  more  than  fulfill  their  routine 
duty  of  transporting  passengers,  today. 


I  believe  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  modern  decoration  is  a  prob- 
lem to  many  individuals,  even  when 


A  charming  comer  of  the  l>lu<>  room  with  the  unusual  color  scheme 
curried  out  in  the  damask  covering  of  the  old  Italian  sofa 


The  American  sky-scraper,  built  of 
necessity  to  meet  our  extraordinary 
conditions,  has  already  had  a  definite 
influence  on  decorative  art  both  here 
and  abroad  and  promises  to  more  or 
less  dominate  the  American  style.  Per- 
sonally, I  found  a  particularly  inter- 
esting suggestion  for  a  bookcase,  in  an 
electric  sign  on  Broadway.  A  lamp 
shade  which  pleases  me  very  much,  I 
copied  from  the  design  on  an  adver- 
tising pamphlet  of  a  great  corporation 
— it  evidently  found  its  source  in  a 


they  are  quite  sensitive  to  its  appeal. 
They  have  no  wish  to  do  away  with 
beautiful  things  that  they  have  spent 
years,  perhaps,  in  collecting,  and  they 
feel  that  to  introduce  a  modernistic 
note  among  antiquities  would  be 
shocking  and  unthinkable.  It  is  the 
accomplishment  of  that  very  act,  suc- 
cessfully, which  interests  me  as  much 
as  any  problem  that  I  have  lately 
undertaken.  When  the  modern  pieces 
are  well  chosen  they  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture with  a  perfect  harmony.  They 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MATTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 

painting   is   an   interesting   detail    in   the   pine 


An    old   Chinese    . 

paneled   library    of   the   Misses   Cudahys   Neiv    York   apartment 


poultry  yard,  choosing  two  fine  in- 
habitants as  a  central  motif,  repeated 
at  intervals,  with  a  border  of  eggs  and 
tiny  chicks.  In  my  lamp  shade,  the 
design  is  transparent  against  a  black 
ground,  and  I  have  placed  it  beside 
the  old  Portuguese  bed  in  my  room — 
which  illustrates  my  contention  that 
the  old  and  the  new  can  and  should 
come  together  in  the  decorative  plan. 


do  more  than  that — bring  in  a  gay 
note  of  youth  and  life  which  makes 
the  room  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Every  room  of  my  own  apartment 
combines  old  and  new,  just  as  it  brings 
together  the  art  of  several  different 
countries.  In  my  living  room  are  two 
fine  Adam  armchairs,  an  Italian  sofa, 
chairs  and  table,  a  French  Directoire 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


For  Summer  Freshness, 
Lightness,  and  Colore 


A  Kent-Costikyan 

Rug  Made-To-Order 

In    The    Orient 
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A 


summer  ROOM — like  a  summer  gown — 
requires  an  adroit  touch  of  lightness, 
freshness  and  color.  For  a  sun  porch, 
such  as  that  illustrated,  we  recommend  a  Chinese  rug,  designed 
for  you  and  handwoven  in  the  Orient.  Aside  from  exact  size 
and  appropriateness  of  texture  and  color,  a  mellow  simplicity, 
so  difficult  to  find  in  a  rug,  is  achieved.  The  detailed  insert 
suggests  a  cheerful  design  especially  charming  on  a  bright  tiled 
floor.  Simply  submit  your  blue  prints  to  us  and  our  designers 
will  work  out  suggestions.  The  rugs  will  be  finished  when 
you  are  ready  to  move  into  your  home.  We  guarantee  our 
deliveries  and  the  satisfactory  execution  of  details;  in  case  of 
unavoidable  delay  we  lend,  without  extra  charge,  suitable  tem- 
porary rugs  from  our  stock  of  Orientals.  Our  folder  "R" 
describes  in  detail  the  decorative  possibilities  of  made-to-order 
rugs.  We  will  gladly  send  this  on  request.  Please  mention 
the  name  of  your  architect,  decorator  or  dealer. 


Founded 
1886 


Founded 
1886 


HAND-WOVEN  RUGS  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  OR 
MADE  TO  ORDER  .  .  .  ORIENTALS,  CHINESE, 
SPANISH,  AUBUSSON,  SAVONNERIE .  .  .  ANTIQUE 
HOOKED  RUGS . . .  WIDE  SEAMLESS  PLAIN  CARPETS 

Kent-Costikyan 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 


Philadelphia,  1520  Locust  til.  Boston,    120  Koylston  St.  Chicago^  161  1  Ileyworth  Bldg. 
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New  Uses  for  Old  Silver 
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three  cone-shaped  silver  tassels.  At 
the  back  of  each  of  these  old  con- 
tainers, an  arrangement  of  grooves 
and  hooks  shows  that  this  less  orna- 
mental surface  was  attached  to  the 
warrior's  broad  belt.  An  eighteenth 
century  silver  coaster  of  delicate  pro- 
portions may  serve  as  an  ash-tray,  in 
combination  with  the  more  exotic  sil- 
ver box. 

Far  from  having  become  obsolete, 
the  hot-water  dish  and  plate  are  still 
in  use,  but  less  pervasively  than  when 
wood  fires  alone  warmed  dining  and 
breakfast  rooms,  and  long  frigid  corri- 
dors separated  him  who  kept  to  his 
bed  from  the  fire  that  cooked  his  din- 
ner. These  pieces  of  old  silver  service 
may  now  be  used  with  an  entirely 
different  aim.  The  deep  space  beneath 
the  surface  of  an  old  silver  hot-water 
plate  may  be  filled  with  finely  cracked 
ice,  thus  transforming  the  piece  into 
an  ideal  medium  from  which  to  eat 
fresh  fruit.  Crimson  berries,  carried 
from  guest  to  guest  in  a  superb  silver 
basket,  and  from  this  transferred  to 
silver  plates,  lend  as  much  beauty  as 
they  do  delicious  flavor  to  a  hot 
weather  repast. 

While  philosophers  in  hygiene 
would  persuade  us  that,  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  use  of 
perfumes  decreases,  the  shelves  of 
modern  bath  and  dressing  rooms  carry 
another  conviction.  Scented  waters 
and  refined  oils  are  constantly  in  use 
for  bath  and  massage,  and  flasks  of  at- 
tractive design  are  much  in  demand 
as  containers  of  these  fluids.  De- 
lightfully adapted  to  this  use  are  the 
graceful  liqueur-cruets  and  imagina- 
tive vinsacs  of  old  English  and  French 
workmanship.  The  liqueur  flasks  usu- 
ally number  four  in  a  grouping,  and 
rest  within  a  lightly  constructed  silver 
frame  and  on  a  silver  floor  just  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  with 
ease.  The  frame  may  support  at  its 
summit  a  glass  dish,  matching  the 
bottles  in  general  design,  which  would 
serve  admirably  as  a  receptacle  for 
face  powder.  An  English  cruet-frame 
sometimes  provides  space  for  three 
glass  bottles  and  one  salt  or  pepper 
shaker  with  a  generously  perforated 
lid.  This  might  be  used  to  hold  tal- 
cum powder. 

The  vinsacs  are  usually  supported 
on  an  oval  or  oblong  silver  plateau, 
as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  tray.  This 
rests  on  high,  very  ornamental  silver 
feet  and  has  an  important  handle  at 
each  end.  Depressions  in  the  silver 
plateau    accommodate    the    bases   of 


two  glass  wine  bottles,  shaped  like 
classic  pitchers,  with  delicately  mod- 
elled nozzles  and  high,  out-standing 
handles.  These  bottles  are  frequently 
placed  some  four  or  five  inches  apart 
on  their  silver  floor,  and  between  them 
a  sculpturesque  silver  ornament,  two 
or  three  inches  high,  rises  from  the 
surface  of  the  tray.  Sometimes  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  human  bust; 
sometimes,  of  a  basket  of  fruit  or 
flowers.  Hoops  of  silver,  sustained  by 
silve"r  uprights,  form  a  frame  in  which 
the  bottles  rest,  and  these  hoops  are 
often  wrought  to  simulate  garlands  of 
"flowers  and  fruit.  A  modern  bath- 
room, colorful  with  warm  marble  and 
mural  decoration,  would  gain  an  added 
distinction  if  one  of  these  rare  old 
vinsacs  were  given  a  dominating  po- 
sition on  a  marble  tripod,  or  within  a 
deeply  recessed  bracket. 

A  table  dedicated  to  the  rites  of 
manicuring  can  be  made  as  decora- 
tively  interesting  as  it  is  conveniently 
useful.  It  is  sometimes  equipped  with 
a  basin  and  pitcher  of  topaz  Bo- 
hemian, or  ruby  Bristol  glass,  but  the 
fragility  of  this  type  of  container 
makes  it  less  desirable  than  metal. 
Early  to  mid-eighteenth  century 
ewers  and  basins,  so  strikingly  grace- 
ful in  silhouette,  may  be  put  to  this 
use,  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  own 
such  objects. 

Only  the  veriest  sybarite  would 
venture  to  apply  a  Jacobean  rose- 
water  ewer  and  basin  to  the  daily  rit- 
ual of  modern  manicuring,  yet  its 
original  purpose  was  less  aesthetic. 
Filled  with  scented  water,  it  was 
passed  from  guest  to  guest  in  order 
that  each  might  wash  his  hands  after 
each  course,  eaten  with  little,  if  any, 
help  from  an  individual  fork.  Often 
of  silver-gilt,  and  richly  embossed, 
these  superb  basins  and  ewers  are 
among  the  most  effective  articles  of 
old  silver  craft.  Late  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  popularity  of 
finger-bowls  and  the  invariable  pres- 
ence of  individual  forks,  relegated 
these  superb  relics  of  a  barbaric  cus- 
tom to  silver  chests  and  cabinets. 

The  product  of  skilled  fingers  and 
a  highly  fertile  imagination,  must  in- 
evitably express  much  of  its  maker's 
consciousness.  Old  silver  objects  ad- 
just themselves  with  such  graceful 
ease  to  modern  customs  that  one  feels 
their  fabricators  must  have  taken  well 
to  heart  the  adage  of  pagan  Terence, 
— "This  it  is  to  be  wise,  when  you 
can  bend  your  mind  in  whatever  direc- 
tion the  circumstances  may  require." 


Modern  Ideas  in  Antique  Settin° 
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blocked  with  seams  of  gold,  carry- 
ing through  the  plan  of  the  wall 
decoration,  and  around  the  walls 
are  benches  of  wood  cushioned  in 
turquoise  blue  velvet  similar  to 
that  used  for  window  over- 
curtains.  The  walls  of  the  music 
room  are  made  of  wood  inlay  brought 
by  Mr.  Weicker  from  Central 
Europe,  rich  in  tone  and  set  in  ex- 
quisite mosaic. 

The   reception   hall,   salon,   dress- 


ing and  coat  rooms  complete  the 
roof  suite  which  is  especially  adapted 
for  entertaining.  From  the  terrace, 
surrounding  this  suite,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view  toward  the  east.  The  entire 
establishment  is  an  achievement  for 
Mr.  Reiss  in  translating  the  classic 
arts  into  a  modern  scheme  of  inter- 
esting decoration  and  also  shows  his 
genuine,  subtle  appreciation  of  the 
American  desire  for  both  comfort 
and  beauty  expressed   in  the  home. 


JIFETIME  TLOORS 

now  LaLcL  riant  otter  old 

It  takes  less  tkan.  a  day  to  magically  transform  any  room  of  your  kome 
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You'd  never  suspect 
that  this  colorful  home 
settingwas  once  marred 
by  old  drab  floors, 
shabby  and  worn. These 
old  floors  are  still  there, 
but  they  are  hidden  for- 
ever by  a  modern  floor 
of  Armstrong's  Lino- 
leum—  Embossed  Inlaid 
No.  6041  with  new 
Accolac  finish. 


THERE'S  a  new  and 
pleasant  way  to  take 
care  of  old,  worn-out  floors. 
Instead  of  the  repeated  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  refinish- 
ing  the  foot-scarred  boards, 
leave  them  just  as  they  are.  Then  some  fine 
morning  when  you  are  shopping,  stop  at  a 
good  department,  furniture,  or  linoleum  store. 
Simply  ask  to  see  the  latest  floor  designs  in 
Armstrong's  Linoleum. 

From  the  scores  on  display,  select  a  color 
and  pattern  that  best  suits  your  decorative 
scheme.  Tell  the  merchant  what  day  you 
want  your  new  floor  installed.  Then  put  all 
futther  worry  about  floors  out  of  your  mind. 

On  the  appointed  day,  two  skilled  linoleum 
layers  will  arrive  at  your  home.  Before  the 
family  gathers  for  the  evening  meal,  your  new 
floor  will  be  in  place — custom-cut  to  fit  the 
room,  cemented  over  builders'  deadening  felt 
— a  smooth,  built-in  floor  of  color  and  charm 
laid  right  over  your  old  floor  of  wood. 

Every  step  of  the  installation  is  quick,  clean, 
certain.  No  bother  to  you.  No  dirt  and  upset. 


~X:: 
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Marble  Inlaid  No.  87 


Moulded  Inlaid  No.  503  r 


And  no  heavy  tax  on  the  family  budget.  And 
.  .  .  costly  floor  scraping  and  sanding  is  ended 
forever. 

What  is  more,  the  new  patented  finish  for 
Armstrong's  Linoleum — Accolac — ends  heavy 
cleaning  care.  It  seals  the  pores  of  the  linoleum 


so  that  dirt  can't  grind  into  the  pattern.  No 
more  scrubbing.  Just  a  swish  of  a  damp  mop 
.  .  .  and  your  new  Armstrong  Floor  is  spar- 
klingly  spick-and-span. 

All  in  new  book 

A  most  fascinating  and  helpful  story  of  the 
part  modern  Armstrong  Floors  play  in  plan- 
ning the  home  in  good  taste  is  told  by  Hazel 
Dell  Brown,  decorator,  in  "The  Attractive 
Home — How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration."  A  letter 
enclosing  10c  to  cover  mailing  costs 
brings  you  this  new,  color-illus- 
trated book.  (Canada,  20c.)  Address 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Linoleum 
Division,  907  Pine  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


£>oh  firths 
CIRCLE  A 
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Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


for  every  room  in  the  house  ^~ 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE      ASBESTOS      SHINGLES      ARE      FIREPROOF      AND      PERMANENT 


La  Fargc,  Warren  &  Clark,  ArMitcit— Asbestos  Shingles  by  Johns-Manville 


Ydu  want  this  permanence 
and  beauty  for  your  roof 


Large  or  small;  new,  or  mellowed  by  use; 
your  house  deserves  a  roof  which  will 
look  well  now,  and  which  will  defy  the 
storms  and  sun  of  years.  The  appearance 
of  a  roof  bespeaks  the  taste  and  standing 
of  the  family  that  lives  beneath  it.  So  you 
are  quite  right  in  demanding  first  of  all 
that  your  roof  be  colorful,  substantial  and 
thoroughly  good  to  look  at. 

This  all-important  beauty  is  obvious  in 
thefirstglanceatJohns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles.  But  of  equal  importance,  these 
shingles  are  fireproof  and  cannot  wear 
out.  They  are  made  of  asbestos  fibres  and 
cement,  united  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure into  rigid,  monolithic  "stone" 
shingles.  They  are  not  flexible. 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos 

Shingles 


For  a  new  home,  or  re-roofing, 

you  can  end  roofing  expense 

for  all  time  by  using 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 

4  4  4 

Asbestos  will  not  burn,  nor  will  it  wear 
out.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  to  rot,  cor- 
rode or  rust.  Put  a  roof  of  these  shingles 
on  your  home  and  you  can  forget  roofing 
for  all  time,  except  as  you  enjoy  the 
beauty  which  years  will  not  touch. 

Be  sure  your  shingles  are  Johns-Manville 

So  well  do  these  shingles  stand  the  sever- 
est tests  that  the  laboratories  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  give 
them  their  highest  ratings  as  permanent 
and  fireproof,  while  famous  architects 
are  specifying  them  for  such  charming 
homes  as  that  illustrated. 

For  half  a  century  Johns-Manville  has 
worked  with  asbestos  —  making  insula- 
tions, brake  lining  and  hundreds  of  other 
products  designed  for  your  comfort  and 


protection.  For  half  that  time  we  have 
made  asbestos  shingles.  Our  experience 
is  valuable  to  you.  Look  on  the  back  of 
Asbestos  Shingles  for  J-M  in  raised 
letters,  identifying  them  as  made  by 
Johns-Manville,  Master  of  Asbestos. 
They  are  further  identified  by  the  Johns- 
Manville  Certificate  which  your  roofer 
should  supply  you.  It  records  your  roof 
at  our  nearest  sales  office,  assuring  you 
permanent  roofing  satisfaction. 

Any  lumber  yard  or  building  supply 
dealer  can  furnish  you  with  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles,  either  from 
his  own  stock  or  from  that  of  our  near- 
est Authorized  Distributor. 


■A 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

New  York     Chicago     Cleveland     San  Francisco 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  branch  nearest  you) 

Send  me  your  free  booklet,  "How  to  Choost  the 

Roof  for  Your  Home." 


\S> 


Name- 


Address 


'  m- 
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18TH      CENTURY     AUBUSSON     TAPESTRY      DEPICTING 
-JEUX  DE  QLTLLE".  SIZE  6.7  HIGH  BY  6.7  WIDE 


feid£tfa>  xSlxm  Baakn  inc. 

t  1  (CaWe  Address 'Gobelin  NevYork' 

749  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK. 

n?t->  PLAZA.    9505-9596 

^^^^v^^Tv         ""     -.  At  58th  Street 


FINE  FRENCH  SETTEE,  IN  AUBUSSON  NEEDEEWORK 
SIZE  3.4  HIGH   BY  6.2  LONG  BY  2.4  DEEP 


[LLUSTRATED  BROCHURE  SENT  ON   REQUEST 


£& 


^2 


The   JAPANESE  GARDEN 
6^  THE  ROOF  GARDEN 


OF     THE 


RITZ-CAiyLTON 

NEW"       YORK 

ARE    NOW  OPEN    FOR 

Luncheon,  Tea  er>  Dinner 

^Boston  Massachusetts  <lm->    M  TZ'CARLTON    nr^s  Atlantic  city, W.J. 

ALBERT    KELLER,    President 
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These   are    extremely    rare    pieces   and 
were  later  used  for  cooling  wines. 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


OBJETS  DART 


3er> 


ELSIEasWOLFE 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Logic  in  Modernistic  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


based  upon  a  vigorous  reaction  from 
the  anaemic  color  harmonies  that 
prevailed  during  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century.  But  there 


This  brings  us  to  a  second  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  new 
school  in  its  use  of  color.  The  first, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  color  contrast. 


rZM 


Modern  fabrics  including  two  Rodier  designs  in  beige  tones, 
(dso  hand  prints  made  in  various  color  combinations  for 
cushions    and    draperies.    Courtesy    F.   Schumacher    &    Co. 


is  a  danger  here  which  intelligent 
modernism  must  avoid :  that  of  falling 
into  cut-and-dried  formulae.  True 
modernism  should  not  merely  substi- 
tute new  color  cliches  for  old  ones. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
possibilities  of  black  and  white  have 
been  exhausted.  Black  brings  out  the 
innate  richness  of  all  colors  which  are 
combined  with  it.  White  has  a  multi- 


l  ariation  of  the  hand  print  tvith  un- 
usual treatment  of  lines  and  circles,  in 
green  and  orange  tones  on  a  tan  ground 

tude  of  shades,  which  are  brought  out 
by  the  contrast  in  texture  and  surface 
of  different  materials.  A  white  bear- 
skin placed  on  the  mirror-like  sur- 
face of  a  white  marble  floor  illustrates 
this  difference. 

Closely  related  are  the  contrasts 
between  gray  and  silver.  The  effect 
seems  cold  and  impersonal  to  eyes 
habituated  to  the  traditional  color 
schemes,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  modern  decorator 
has  other  means  of  introducing 
warmth  and  personality  into  a  room. 
His  tendency  is  to  paint  his  vivid 
and  colorful  picture  with  the  mov- 
able pieces  of  furniture  against 
a  restrained  and  low-keyed  back- 
ground which  will  accentuate  them. 


The  second  is  the  tendency  toward 
cool  colors.  For  well-heated  homes, 
there  is  no  longer  any  imperative 
need  for  fabrics  or  colors  which 
suggest  and  irradiate  warmth.  Gone 
are  the  red  plush,  velours  and  vel- 
vets, the  Turkey  red  carpets,  the 
deep  warm  browns  of  interlined  por- 
tieres and  curtains  which  were  used 
in  a  more  or  less  successful  effort 
to  warm  up  the  glacial 
expanses  of  Victorian  draw- 
ing-rooms. 

Cool  colors,  we  have  dis- 
covered, seem  to  create  dis- 
tance. A  room  decorated 
in  red,  for  instance,  would 
seem  much  smaller  than  the 
same  room  painted  in  green. 
Green  and  blue  represent 
coolness  in  our  color  scale, 
just  as  orange  and  red  rep- 
resent unalloyed  warmth. 
In  the  majority  of  city 
apartments,  with  their  pre- 
vailing low  ceilings  and 
more  or  less  limited  propor- 
tions, one  of  the  main  prob- 
lems is  how  to  create  an 
impression  of  greater  space 
and  distance.  One  of  the 
more  successful  means  is 
the  judicious  employment 
of  a  scheme  of  cool  colors.  Thus  we 
witness  the  growing  popularity  of 
greens,  blues,  silvers  and  grays,  of 
tans  and  taupes. 

So  far  we  have  painted  our  picture 
in  texture,  in  design  and  in  color.  But 
the  room,  our  unit  of  decoration,  can- 
not be  complete  if  we  fail  to  provide 
from  that  wide  range  of  effects  which 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  electricity. 

Never  before  in  the  whole  history 
of  humanity  has  illumination  been 
so  efficient,  so  easily  directed,  so 
effective  as  now.  Despite  the  ex- 
tremely few  technical  changes  that 
have  been  made  since  the  invention 
of  the  incandescent  bulb,  its  develop- 
ment and  adaptability  to  human 
needs  have  gone  on  incessantly.  More 
flexible  than  any  other  modern  or 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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ancient  contrivance,  electric  light  can 
be  adjusted  in  intensity  and  range. 
It  can  be  concentrated  upon  a  single 


modern  decorator  to  properly  adapt 
both  of  these  logical  forms  of  electric 
illumination.    New   processes   in   the 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM    "NEW    DIMENSIONS" 

Embroidered    net    for    casement    curtains    executed    by    Paul 
Rodier.  Geometric  design  against  definite  dark  background 


spol  or  section;  or  it  can  be  made 
to  flood  the  whole  room  with  light, 
while  the  source  of  that  illumination 
may  remain  concealed. 

Instead  of  realizing  the  miraculous 
I>ower  of  this  new  type  of  illumina- 
tion, which  certainly  demanded  new 
methods  of  direction  and  distribution. 
the  designers  and  traditional  decora- 
tors  revealed   a   deplorable   lack   of 
originality    in    creating    lighting    fix- 
tures  and    systems   of   distributions. 
First,  the  incandescent  bulb  was  ex- 
posed in  all  its  nude,  blinding  crudity. 
Then  it  was  made  to  imitate  the  pre- 
ceding   gaslight,    the    oil-lamp,     the 
more  primitive  candle,  and  even  the 
torch.  These  makeshifts  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  Dark  Ages  in  electric  il- 
lumination despite  the  effulgent  blind- 
ing radiance  they  shed.  Hanging  like 
an  inverted  Christmas  tree  from  the 
center  of  a  gingerbread  plasterwork 
ceiling,  the  •"electrolier"  was  an  imita- 
tion    chande-    ___^_________ 

lier  which 
attracted  the 
eyes  upward 
and  created  a 
restless  at- 
mosphere. 

A  step  for- 
w  a  r  d  was 
taken  with 
the  removal 
of  the  center 
light  and  the 
substitutionof 
side  or  wall- 
lights.  But  the 
modern  trend 
toward  simple 
unpanelled 
walls,  and  the 
discovery 
that  side  chan- 
deliers were 

apt  to  give  a  distracting  and  restless 
effect,  have  combined  to  produce  two 
new  and  satisfactory  forms  of  light- 
ing. First,  the  direct  and  concen- 
trated and  at  the  same  time  portable 
light  that  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
book,  the  desk  or  the  table  and  from 
which  moreover,  our  eyes  are  com- 
pletely shielded.  And  second,  the 
indirect  method  of  lighting  which  is 
best  for  general  and  diffused  illumina- 
tion. Indirect  lighting  uses  the  ceiling 
or  the  sidewalls  as  a  reflector. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  most  success- 
fully    accomplished     tasks     of     the 


manufacture  of  glass,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  various  metals  and 
finishes,  have  been  of  inestimable  aid 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  have  discovered,  by  experi- 
mentation and  the  process  of  trial  and 
error,  that  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  illumination  is  rep- 
resented by  the  metal  reflector.  This 
reflector  increases  the  candlepower 
of  the  light  and  can  be  constructed  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  eyes  are  pro- 
tected absolutely  from  looking  into 
the  source  of  light.  Placed  above  the 
level  of  the  eye  the  apparatus  takes 
the  shape  of  a  bowl  or  urn  and  radi- 
ates its  light  toward  the  reflecting 
ceiling,  thus  assuring  complete  pro- 
tection for  the  eyes.  Reflectors  of  the 
type  used  for  stage  effects  or  by 
photographers  may  be  introduced  in- 
to the  house — not  to  be  theatrical — 
but  to  enhance  inherent  values  in 
fabrics,  design  and  textures,  and  to 
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Embroidered  net  with  interlacing  shaded  lines  and  a  ivide 
zig-zag  band  which  gives  rhythm.  Executed  by  Paul  Rodier 

control  the  color  values  of  the  walls 
and  floors.  It  is  possible  to  throw  a 
concentrated  spotlight  on  certain 
selected  objects, — a  statuette,  a  jar, 
or  a  vase,  perhaps — which  will  in 
turn  cast  the  most  unexpected  and 
interesting  shadows  on  the  adjacent 
wall.  These  reflectors  may  be  deco- 
rated in  enamel  or  simply  treated  in 
plain  metal  finishes.  There  is  a  per- 
fect control  in  reflectors  of  this  type, 
even  while  the  source  of  illumination 
may  be  cleverly  concealed.  These  are 
definite  advantages  of  modern  lighting 
which  in  time,  I  am  convinced,  must 
triumph    over    less    logical    devices. 


Exhibition    cI(opms 

at   3  83    Madison   Avenue 
open  throughout  the  Summer 


a  showing  of 

Decorated 
BEDROOM  and  BOUDOIR 

Furniture 

Made  in  our  own  shops  from 
our  own  designs 


Dealers,  Architects,  Interior  Dec- 
orators, and  their  Clients  may 
view,  at  their  leisure,  a  large  col- 
lection of  colorful  pieces, — 
faithful  reproductions,  original 
adaptations,  new  designs,  all 
possessing  distinctive  character 
in     coloring    and    finish. 


ARDEXVILLE    ARM     CHAIR 


DECORATOR'S 
FURNITURE  CO. 


I  X  CORPORATE  I) 


383  ^Madison  ^Avenue 


NEW    YORK 
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/f  j  IF  especial  interest  to  those  furnishing  in 
\-~y  the  French  spirit  will  be  the  decora- 
tive screens  ol  the  XV  and  X  V  I  centuries, 
and  some  rare  old  prints.  1  hese,  together 
with  several  small  commodes  and  occasional 
tables,  have  just    been    received  irom  Trance. 

Consulting  Decorator 
Mrs.  Richard    S.  Hoffmann 

MM.ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 

PARIS  NEW  YORK  LONDON 
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BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN  FLOOR  LAMPS 


Exclusive  Creations 

By  Exponents  of 

The  True  Modern  Art 

SUCH  beautiful  simplicity  of 
line  and  form!  Skinner-Hill 
Modern  Lamps  and  Shades  lend 
refreshing,  charm  to  almost  any- 
setting.  Notice  the  floor  lamp  il- 
lustrated. Not  parish,  not  unduly 
exaggerated.  It  is  pure  modern  art 
at  its  best. 

If  your  dealer  or  decorator  does  not  have 
these  recent  Skinner-Hill  Importations 
you  may  make  your  selections  at  our 
showrooms  if  he  accompanies  you  or  if 
he  furnishes  you  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  us. 


SKINNER-HILL  CO.,  Inc. 

Importers — Wholesale  Only 

114-120  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In    Canada: 
810  Keefer  Bld&.,  St.  Catherine  St.  W.  Montreal 


The  Ship  House 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


rigged    frigate,    all    quite    colorful. 

The  door  from  the  dining  room  into 
the  servery  is  a  full-length,  small- 
paned  mirror.  To  balance  this  door 
and  utilize  further  the  feeling  of  spa- 
ciousness which  is  afforded  by  mir- 
rors, a  second  door  identical  with  the," 
other  opens  from  the  same  wall.  Be- 
hind this  second  door  is  a  surprise 
which  always  appeals  to  feminine 
eyes — a  tier  of  eight  shelves,  each  only 
a  scant  two  inches  deep.  On  these 
shelves,  against  a  blue  background, 
can  be  neatly  ranged  the  small  cups, 
salts  and  peppers  and  small  glasses  of 
the  household — items  which  cannot  be 
stored  with  full  convenience  and 
safety  on  deep  shelves. 

At  the  rear  of  the  front  entrance 
hall  and  partially  open  to  it  a  wide 
staircase  leads  upward.  At  the  half- 
way landing  a  door  opens  to  the  ser- 
vice stairs.  This  door  again  introduces 
the  flavor  of  the  sea.  A  painted  design 
of  conventional  flowers,  rendered  in 
gay  peasant  colors,  is  completed  in  the 
margin  with  brightly  tinted,  conven- 
tionalized sailing  craft  and  pert  sea- 
horses, sitting  upright  on  their  curved 
tails.  A  corner  of  the  landing  is  bev- 
eled to  make  space  for  the  clothes 
chute.  Above  the  latter  a  tall,  narrow 
niche  fills  the  remaining  space,  its 
curved  walls  and  half  dome  painted 
a  deep,  sky  blue,  with  golden  stars, 
within  a  narrow  bordering  band  of 
black  and  red  in  peasant  pattern.  The 
door  of  the  chute  is  not  forgotten  but 
carries  a  colorful  miniature  sea-scape. 

On  the  upper  floors  the  suggestion 
of  the  sea  is,  of  course,  restrained.  In 
the  master's  bedroom  it  is  limited  to  a 
single  historical  print  of  particular 
local  interest — the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  In  the  guest  room,  similarly, 
there  is  a  single  sea-scape.  One  bath- 
room, however,  hints  again  at  love  of 
water.  Its  tiles  and  walls  are  the  deli- 
cate green  of  shallow  water  over  white 
sand. 

In  summer  the  occupants  of  the 
house  enjoy  another  "room,"  or  so  it 
might  be  called.  At  the  rear  of  the  liv- 
ing room  a  Dutch  door  opens  upon  a 
stone-paved,  awning-hooded  terrace, 
one  step  below  the  surface  of  the 
lawn.  From  the  terrace  extends  a  small 
and  intimate  garden  shielded  from 
neighboring  grounds  by  high,  thick 
shrubbery  on  two  sides  and  on  the 
third   by  the  white   shingles  of  the 


garage  and  the  white  stucco  of  a  wall 
which  joins  the  garage  to  the  house 
itself.  Through  the  wall  a  swinging 
gate,  pierced  by  a  diamond-shaped 
peek-hole,  leads  to  a  smaller  grass  plot 
beneath  the  kitchen  windows. 

The  seclusion  of  this  terrace  and 
garden  are  sufficient  to  permit  the 
serving  of  summer  luncheons  and 
suppers  in  this  open  air  "room"  with- 
out sacrifice  of  privacy.  Comfortable 
outdoor  chairs  face  out  toward  a  bird 
bath,-  a  tinkling  fountain  which  is  set 
on  the  axis  line  of  the  garden  just  in- 
side of  the  circle  of  a  stone  walk  which 
half -circles  out  from  the  terrace  and 
back  again. 

A  few  additional  interior  details 
are  worth  noting.  All  radiators  on 
the  ground  floor  except  two  are  con- 
cealed in  the  walls.  This  holds  true 
also  to  the  two  bedrooms  and  the  sew- 
ing room  on  the  second  floor.  The  first 
floor  lavatory  is  entered  through  the 
coat  closet  off  the  front  hall,  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  many  points  in 
its  favor.  Casement  windows  are  used 
throughout  all  floors.  Servant's  room, 
bath  and  generous  closet  space  (also 
storage  space)  are  on  the  third  floor. 

Care  has  been  taken  throughout  the 
planning  to  make  house-keeping  as 
automatic  and  simple  as  possible. 
Vapor  heat  generated  by  a  gas  boiler, 
thermostatically  controlled,  is  used. 
An  electric  refrigerator  and  an  in- 
cinerator also  help  to  make  the  house- 
hold self-contained  and  independent 
of  outside  services. 

The  exterior  walls  are  a  combi- 
nation of  brick,  stucco,  cypress  beams 
and  shingles,  all  painted  dull  white, 
with  window  trim  in  light  green.  The 
roof  is  shingled  in  mottled  browns, 
reds  and  buffs.  The  downward  slope 
of  one  gable  is  carried  out  across  the 
driveway,  forming  an  entrance  arch. 
On  the  opposite  side  a  low  gate  swings 
between  the  house  and  a  shorter  pier 
of  brick.  Through  this  gate  a  path 
of  random  stones  leads  to  the  rear 
garden.  Thick,  high  shrubbery  is 
massed  across  the  front  of  the  house, 
with  raised  "boxes"  of  brick  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  filled  with  a 
varied  grouping  of  evergreens. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
particularly  successful  in  the  clear 
idea  which  they  give  of  the  house, 
both  in  interior  effects  and  in  the 
unique    aspect    of    exterior    design. 
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tiles,  coral  stone  flagging  leading  to 
the  Spanish  well  head — boat  houses 
on  the  lake  side  with  facilities  for 
receiving  yachts  that  anchor  in  the 
lake.  And,  of  course,  canoes  and 
rowboats,  and  then  on  the  ocean  side 
bath  houses,  dressing  rooms,  a  re- 
ception room,  a  lounge  and  a  kitch- 
enette. These  things  all  built  of  coral 
stone  and  stucco,  with  rose  tile  roofs, 
wholly  in  harmony  with  the  main 
architectural  scheme.  As  the  great 
Boulevard  separates  the  Donahue 
estate  from  the  ocean,  a  tunnel  has 
been  cut  under  the  road;  this  you 
enter  at  the  front  terrace  and  almost 


in  a  second  you  find  yourself  on  the 
ocean  front;  so  that  the  ocean  itself 
seems  to  be  only  a  portion  of  all  the 
outdoor  beauty  that  has  been  drawn 
upon  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
wonderful,  supremely  delightful  win- 
ter resort  homes  anywhere  in  this  coun- 
try, or  in  Europe,  for  that  matter. 
All  the  people  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  creation  and  develop- 
ing of  the  Donahue  home  seem  to 
have  put  not  only  their  brain  and  their 
strength,  but  also  their  imagination 
and  all  the  gifts  of  their  spirit, 
into  making  this  the  home  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donahue  had  dreamed  of. 
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Spanish  and  Gothic  Screens 


Extremely  Beautiful  and  Colorful 

Duco  finished  in  gold  and  turquoise  blue,  lavender  and  any  color  to  match  furnishings. 

Especially  appropriate  for  country  homes.     Also  for  hotel,  restaurant  and 

country  club  Dining  Rooms  to  conceal  doorway  to  kitchen. 


The  Central  Park  Studios 


THE    WARDE     TRAVER     COMPANY 

15  WEST  67TH  STREET,  TEL.  TRAFALGAR  1010 


New  York 


Sheraton  cabinet,  ma' 
hogany — authentic  orig- 
inal piece  in  pcrtcct 
condition.  The  china  is 
an  unusually  fine  set  of 
Lowestoft,  also  in  excel- 
lent preservation. 


A    VISIT  to  our  Galleries  discloses  an 

-*-   *- unsurpassed  collection  of  early  En' 

glish  and  American  furniture,  rare  china 

and  other  unusual  objets  cTart.  We  wel' 

come  your  inquiry  and  inspection. 

Madison  Avenue  Galleries 
554  Madison  Avenue  (at  55th  Street)  New  York 


Starve  those  I 

filthy  flies  • 

BORN  in  garbage  .  .  .  living  on  garbage  .  .  . 
covered  with  germs  from  filthy  garbage — 
the  dirty,  detestable  fly!  Surely,  you  won't  tol- 
erate the  garbage  can  in  your  new  home. 

The  Kernerator  banishes  this  unsightly  feeding 
ground  of  flies,  prowling  cats  and  dogs.  No  fuel.  No 
up-keep.  No  bother.  No  basement  trash  piles — 
cause  of  75%  of  fires!  No  garbage  cans  to  buy,  to 
clean,  to  walk  to  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Simply  drop  all  garbage  and  waste  into  the  Kerner- 
ator's  handy  hopper  door.  Falling  to  the  combus- 
tion chamber  in  the  basement  it  is  air-dried  without 
odor  and  an  occasional  match  destroys  it.  Non- 
combustibles  are  flame  sterilized  for  removal  with 
ashes. 

Free   booklet,    "The   Sanitary   Elimina- 
tion of  Garbage  and  Household  Waste*'. 

KERNER    INCINERATOR    COMPANY 

772  East  Water  St.  (Offices  in  89  Cities)         Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Residence  models  cts 
low  as  $95,  and  the 
masonry  adds  but 
little  when  the  regu- 
lar chimney  is  used. 
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(BlffilTHE  chimney-fed   incinerator 

129     "Garbage   and  Waste  Disposal 
■without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR 


ALL    COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


No.  2900  Rare  old  XVIII  Century 

French     Secretary     Writing     Tabic 

■with  Tabernacle  Top.  36"  x  24"  deep  by  56"  high. 

Price  $3U0.  Dealers  apply  for  discount. 

33    EAST    47th    ST. 

at  riadison  Avenue  •  New  York 


v^ 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15  th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 


Galloons,  Fringes  &  Tassels 
16th  17th  18th  Centuries 


Historic  Vestment. 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 
i    1    i 

Examples  of  Historic  Fabrics 
for  Museum  Collections 

/  /  / 

40     EAST     34TH     STREET 
N EW     YORK 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  Colonial  Sea  Coast  Dwelling 

(Continued  from  page  S3) 


A    sun    flooded    sitting    room    with    many    windows    is    further 
adorned  by  the  gay  colors  of  chintz  curtains  and  old  hooked  rugs 


splendor  long  before  her  death;  but 
still,  white  swans  float  on  the  waters 
at  Malmaison.  So  here,  on  Georgica 
Pond,  in  a  different  day  and  age  and 
setting,  the  white  swans  are  loved  and 
jealously  guarded  by  the  women  of 
Easthampton. 

Here,  in  this  perfect  setting,  nest- 
ling into  the  dunes,  is  the  Cole  house, 
low  and  rambling,  gray  shingled,  with 
many  windows  through  which  the 
sunshine  pours.  The  house  was  origi- 
nally an  old  stable,  and  the  guest 
rooms  are  where  the  stalls  once  were. 
Although  the  house,  like  all  early 
Colonial  sea  coast  structures  looks 
small  and  "cozy"  from  the  outside,  it 
is  in  reality  quite  spacious  for  it 
boasts  sixteen  rooms,  some  of  which 
have  been  added  in  the  last  two  years. 

One  steps  into  the  early  Colonial 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  at  once,  in 
the  entrance  hall,  where  an  old  scenic 
paper  covers  the  walls  and  pewter 
sconces  hold  the  candles.  The  first 
impression  of  color  is  a  delightful 
apple  green,  for  the  living  room,  off 
the  hall  as  one  enters,  has  walls  of 
green  and  at  the  windows  are  crisp 
organdie  curtains  in  the  same  color, 
with  quaint  chintz  valances.  Fine 
hooked  rugs  are  on  the  floor  and  one 
sees  the  glossy  green  of  ivy  in  bright 
brick  pots  in  many  corners  of  the 
room.  The  chairs  and  tables  are  of 
maple,  notable  among  the  latter  a 
tavern  table  and  an  exquisite  little 
butterfly  table.  A  fine  old  secretary  of 
maple  stands  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  against  the  opposite  wall,  giving  a 
delightful  and  authentic  flavor  is  an 
old,  square,  rosewood  piano  over  which 
is  thrown  a  Paisley  shawl. 

As  in  all  Colonial  houses,  the  main 
interest  of  the  room  centers  of  course, 
around  the  large  brick  fireplace.  Be- 
fore it  is  a  stool,  covered  with  an  old 
hooked  rug,  and  on  the  mantel  is  a 
rare  and  interesting  collection  of  old 
Chelsea  figures.  Two  absurd  China 
dogs  si  and  guard  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  a  comfortable  wing 
chair  covered  in  magenta,  gives  a  bril- 
liant touch  of  color. 

Off  the  hall,  opposite  the  living 
room,  is  the  dining  room,  which  has 
walls  in  a  color  of  ashes  of  roses,  with 
wine  colored  chintzes  at  the  windows, 
and  mahogany  furniture.  Beyond  is 
the  children's  dining  room,  with  little 
table  and  chairs  just  the  right  height 
for  short  little  legs.  On  the  ground 
floor,  also,  is  an  inviting  small  library 


in  which  is  some  fine  maple  furniture 
and  a  sun  flooded  sitting  room  beyond. 

The  charming  bedrooms,  all  of 
which  with  the  exception  of  one  guest 
room,  are  on  the  second  floor,  have 
the  true  "cottagy"  look  which  one 
associates  with  Colonial  houses.  Each 
one  is  carried  out  in  a  distinct  color 
scheme.  The  guest  room  on  the  first 
floor  has  curtains  of  amethyst  or- 
gandie at  the  windows,  with  window 
shades  of  chintz  with  an  ivy  pattern; 
and  the  bedspread  on  the  old  four 
poster  is  of  the  same  chintz.  Mrs. 
Cole's  room  is  in  yellow,  with  yellow 
painted  furniture  and  at  the  windows, 
organdie  curtains  of  peacock  blue.  Her 
little  dressing  table  is  draped  in  organ- 
die of  the  same  color,  edged  with  deli- 
tate  Valenciennes  lace,  and  a  black  lac- 
quer poudreuse  gives  the  needed  accent. 

The  hall  leading  to  the  other  bed- 
rooms has  walls  of  yellow,  with  or- 
gandie curtains  of  a  slightly  deeper 
shade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
bedroom  of  the  two  little  boys  in  the 
family.  No  children  ever  had  a  more 
delightful  room.  Everything  in  it  has 
been  placed  there  with  special  thought 
for  their  comfort.  There  are  two  four 
posters  of  maple.  The  little  chairs 
and  tables  are  a  bright  lacquer  red  and 
the  cupboards,  bookshelves  and  draw- 
ers for  their  books  and  toys  are  in  the 
same  color.  On  the  beds  are  coverlets 
of  red  and  black  and  yellow  plaid  and 
at  the  windows  are  gay  hangings  of 
glazed  chintz  on  which  pirates  swag- 
ger and  bluster. 

As  for  the  baby  of  the  family,  his 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  rooms  in  the 
house,  a  sunny  place  with  pale  blue 
walls  which  form  the  background  for 
his  little  bed  and  the  other  furniture 
all  of  which  is  in  cream  color,  with 
delicate  decorations  in  pastel  shades; 
and  a  screen  on  which  are  the  figures 
from  the  stories  dear  to  all  children. 
This  is  the  only  room  in  the  house 
where  the  Colonial  influence  is  absent 
— in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  natural- 
ness of  the  baby's  parents.  For  it  is 
quite  certain  that  even  in  Colonial 
days,  if  it  had  been  possible  by  any 
degree  of  sacrifice  and  labor  to  make 
the  baby's  room  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  loveliness,  the  mother  of  that 
distant  day  would  surely  have  made 
for  her  baby  just  such  a  room  as  this; 
and  gladly  reserved  for  the  other 
rooms  in  the  house  her  chairs  and 
tables  of  maple,  her  hooked  rugs  and 
simple  pottery,  typical  of  the  times. 
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Such  a  piece  as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
The  Magnificent,  might  have  com- 
missioned Cellini  to  make  for  his 
palazzo  is  the  Crane  Commode  Lav- 
atory. The  slab  of  fleur  de  peche 
marble  with  its  hand-tinted  bowl  is  supported 
by  a  hand-wrought  cabinet,  exquisitely  dec- 
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The  Qt 


MARBLE   SLAB    27   x   52    I 
KNEE-HOLE    FRONT 


orated  in  black,  coral,  and  gold  on 
soft  gray-green.  In  its  true  colors, 
it  is  pictured  \nN ew  Ideas  for  Bath- 
rooms^ an  inspiring  and  comprehen- 
sive book  of  fixture  placement  and 
color  schemes.  Write  for  it.  About  installation, 
consult  a  responsible  plumbing  contractor. 


Crane  Co.,  General  Offices, 
8j6  6'.  Michigan  A"vc.,  Chicago 


CRAN  E 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-tivo  cities 


EVER      Y 
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INSTALLATION 


ANYWHERE 


JTor  blocking  out  a  rough  outline  of 
architectural  composition  or  for  carefully 
building  up  a  sketch  in  which  details  are 
shown,  Dixon's  Eldorado  helps  towards 
correct  work.  The  Eldorado  has  a  lead, 
smooth  and  firm  in  its  flawlessness,  and 
constant  in  the  even  quality  of  its  grading, 
that  has  earned  it,  here  and  abroad,  a  right 
to  be  called  "The  Master  Drawing  Pencil." 

Sample  Offer — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of  "The 
Master  Drawing  Pencil"  and  of  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Colored 
Pencils.  Because  they  have  a  thin  colored  lead  of  great  strength 
and  brilliance,  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Pencils  are  unequaled  for 
thin  line  marking. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  162.-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ELdoradO 

"The  Master  Drawing  Pencil " 
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EXCELLENT    OPPORTUNITY 

to  purchase  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Tapestries,  Rare  Books,  Etc.,  is  presented  at  our  new  auc- 
tion galleries  to  everyone. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  World  of  Art  and- Fashion,  next 
to  the  Sherry-Netherland  and  opposite  the  Savoy-Pla^a 
Hotels,  many  fine  collections  of  value  and  interest  find 
their  way  to  us. 


WEEKLY 

SALES 
DURING 

THE 
SEASON 


DEPARTMENT 
EXCLUSIVELY 
a^tsst=»—  FOR 

SwE*  APPRAISALS 

AND 
INVENTORIES 
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INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 


A  View  of  the  Entrance  to 
Our  Main  Galleries,  Num- 
ber Nine  East  Fifty-Ninth 
Street 


PLAZA  ART  ROOMS   Inc. 

9-11-13     East     59th     Street,    New     York 

Messrs.  E.  P.  &  W.  H.  O'Reilly,  Auctioneers 

Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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Established  1S74 

2  and '4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Good  taste,  grace  of  line 
and  perfect  style,  as 
expressed  by  Wetzel,  give 
the  impression  of  unstudied 
smartness. 


Copyright  by  Wetzel 


Spanish  Lanterns 
"Faroles" 

IN  tin,  copper  or  brass, 
with  plain,  cathedral  or  col- 
ored glass.  Also  wall  and  ceil- 
ing lights.  Majority  reproduc- 
tions of  antique  originals.  142 
models.  Jobbers,  architects 
and  interior  decorators  gladly 
supplied  with  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

Wrought  iron  lamps  and 
torcheres  made  true  to  Spanish 
traditions  by  Spanish  crafts- 
men. 

Furniture,  pottery,  tiles  and 
everything  else  produced  in 
Spain  for  furnishing  and 
decorating.  Send  for  booklet. 


INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 
MADRID  r  SPAIN 

American  Associates 

Manuel  Caragol  <Sl  Son,  Inc. 

i  si  vi. i  ismi  i)  1903 

7  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stoneware  for  the  Collector 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


so  that  we  find  Bennington  stoneware 
bearing  many  marks,  including 
Julius  Norton,  Norton  &  Fenton,  J. 
&  E.  Norton,  E.  and  L.  P.  Norton, 
E.  Norton  &  Co.,  etc.  Some  of  this 
stoneware  belongs  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  century,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  stoneware  was  made 
yat  Bennington  long  before  the  popu- 
lar brown  Rockingham  ware;  the 
marks  fix  the  approximate  dates. 

^Christopher  Webber  Fenton,  it  ap- 
pears, was  only  one  of  a  family  of 
potters  who  became  established  at 
various  places  in  Vermont  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Jonathan  Fen- 
ton, Jr.,  father  of  Christopher  Web- 
ber, was  in  East  Dorset  as  early  as 
1801,  making  red  earthenware  and 
also  stoneware,  both  salt-glazed  and 
slip-decorated,  some  of  it  having  col- 
ored decoration.  Several  of  his  sons 
were  potters  at  Bennington  and  else- 
where. Two  of  them,  Richard  L.  and 
Christopher  W.,  took  over  the  Dorset 
plant  in  1830  and  continued  it  for 
four  or  five  years. 

Richard  Webber  Fenton,  probably 
a  brother  of  Jonathan,  started  in  busi- 
ness in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  between 
1804  and  1808.  He  was  joined  and 
later  succeeded  by  his  son  Leander 
who  continued  the  business  until 
1859  when  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  one  Hancock.  The  impressed 
marks  "L.  W.  Fenton,  St.  Johnsbury, 


Urn-shaped  jugs  of  the  early  XlXth 
century,    made    in    the   districts    of  • 
Hartford  and  Bennington 

ticular  whether  the  Remmey  who  made 
one's    jug    lived    in    1750    or    1890. 

Mention  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
firm  of  Remmey  &  Crolius,  but 
Spargo  believes  this  to  be  incorrect. 
He  says  that  there  were  two  indepen- 
dent potteries  on  Potter's  Hill,  one 
conducted  by  John  Remmey  and  the 
other  by  William  and  Peter  Crolius. 
The  latter  business  was  carried  on 
by  John  Crolius  and,  from  1762 
till  about  1820,  by  his  son  Clarkson. 

Business  in  this  field  was  dull  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution  and 
the  stoneware  product  was  not  ex- 
tensive nor  the  potters  numerous  until 
about  1800.  In  1784  a  famous  pottery 
was  started  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
by  a  man  named  Foulke,  who  was 


Three  stoneivare  jars  made  in  Connecticut,  all  plainly  dated 
in  the  under-glaze  decoration.  Ouned  by  Henry  H.  Taylor 


followed  about  1800  by  James  W. 
Thompson.  He  made  salt-glazed 
gray  stoneware.  Other  stoneware  pot- 
teries were  in  operation  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Norwalk,  Nor- 
wich, and  Hartford  in  Connecticut, 
and  Bennington,  Vt.  About  this  time 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  became  an  im- 
portant center  for  the  industry,  one 
of  the  first  potteries  being  established 
by  Warne  &  Letts. 

Mr.  Spargo  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  stoneware  potters  of 
Vermont,  and  the  story  is  not  without 
its  interest.  Captain  Norton  started 
the  factory  at  Bennington  and  he  and 
William  Norton  made  stoneware 
there  before  1800.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Luman  Norton  in  1823, 
and  in  1833  by  Luman  and  his  son 
Julius.  Christopher  Webber  Fenton 
joined  the  firm  in  1S44  and  remained 
until  1847,  when  he  and  the  Nortons 
parted  company,  each  continuing  in 
the  business.  The  Fenton  concern 
soon  became  Lyman,  Fenton  &  Co. 
and  later  the  United  States  Pottery 
Company.  The  Norton  factory  was 
continued  under  various  firm  names, 
Edward  Norton  coming  in  after  1850, 


Vt."  and  "Fenton  &  Hancock,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt."  are  familiar  to  col- 
lectors in  that  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  another  stoneware  pot- 
tery in  St.  Johnsbury  conducted  by 
William  Hutchinson.  In  Burlington, 
Norman  L.  Judd,  a  nephew  of  Capt. 
John  Norton,  was  making  stoneware 


Covered  preserve  jars  of  dark  glazed 
stoneware,    made   in   New   London 

in  1806;  he  moved  to  Rome,  N.  Y., 
in  1810.  In  Fairfax,  stoneware  was 
made  by  E.  L.  Farrar  and  his  sons; 
at  Poultney,  from  1800  to  1820,  by 
Samuel  Woodman;  at  Middlebury, 
from  1812  to  1850,  by  Caleb  Farrar. 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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TILE-SETTING  is  a 

true  craft,  requiring  a 
4^^^Jt  high  degree  of  skill  and 
^^Jf  workmanship.  A  compe- 
tent job  of  tile-setting  will  give 
you  results  of  enduring  beauty. 
I  u  your  community  there  is  an 
experienced  tiler,  who  can  show 
you  the  different  types  of  kera- 
mic  tiles,  make  practical  sugges- 
tions, and  see  tha  t  your  tile  job  is 
efficientlyandskillfully  handled. 
If  you  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
him— write  to  us  and  we  will 
gladly  assist  you  in  doing  so. 
Associated  Tile^lanufarturers. 


Tile  Manufa 


°Witk  all  th 


of  a  fresh  discovery— 


x/ 


A  bathroom 
in  blue  and  yel- 
low keramic  tiles, 
designed  for  a  house  in 
French  Prowncial  style, 
by    Frank   J.    Forster 


they  are  turning  to  the  age-old 

beauty  of  real  tiles 


1  ILES  OF   CLAY,   molded   and 
fired  to   everlasting   permanence — 

Beautiful  things  in  themselves — 
today  they  are  bringing  an  alto- 
gether new  richness  and  beauty  into 
American  building. 

Keramic  tiles — real  tiles — are  one 
of  the  oldest  building  materials  in 
the  world.  From  Egyptian  tombs 
of  six  thousand  years  ago  can  be 
seen  today  undamaged  tiles  whose 
wonderful  colors  have  grown  only 
deeper  and  more  brilliant  with  time. 

Keramic  tiles  have  an  endurance 
that  belongs  to  almost  no  other  ma- 
terial.  Put  keramic  tiles,  properly 


laid,  in  your  home — and  they  will 
never  have  to  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed. Nothing  can  harm  them. 
Moisture  does  not  penetrate  them, 
chemicals  do  not  stain  them,  fric- 
tion does  not  wear  them  out.  Their 
colors  never  fade. 

KERAMIC  tiles  have  an  absolutely 
individual  beauty  and  character. 
The  slight,  sometimes  almost  impercepti- 
'  ble  variations  of  color  and  texture  in 
keramic  tiles,  due  to  differences  in  the 
clay  and  the  firing,  give  them  a  charm 
and  originality  that  no  other  material 
possesses.  Their  range  of  color  is  almost 
unlimited.  And  because  each  tile  is  a 
separate  unit,  they  lend  themselves  to 
great  variety  of  design. 


If    you    are    building    or    remodelling — 
consider  the  possibilities  of  keramic  tiles. 

Tiled  bathrooms,  of  course — but  do  you 
know  what  beautiful  bathrooms  they 
are  making  today  with  colored  keramic 
tiles,  at  a  very  moderate  cost?  A  tiled 
kitchen,  as  warm  and  lovely  and  mellow 
as  some  of  the  French  provincial  kitchens 
abroad.  A  tiled  sunporch  which  neither 
sun  nor  rain  nor  cold  can  ever  damage. 

Because  keramic  tiles  never  need  re- 
placement or  repair — and  because  their 
beauty  increases  with  the  years — they 
are  a  true  economy. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet,  Enduring  Beauty  in  your 
Home  through  Keramic  Tiles.  You  will 
find  in   it  wonderfully  interesting  facts 


about  keramic  tiles;  how  they  are  being 
used  in  beautiful  homes  throughout 
America;  how  you  can  use  them  in 
your  home.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 
Associated  Tile  Manufacturers. 

Send  Today 
for  this  interesting  booklet! 

Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Dept.  A-7. 
440  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  enclosed  10  cents — please  send  me 
your  booklet,  "Enduring  Beauty  in  your 
Home  through  Keramic  Tiles. " 


Nan 


Street . 


City . 


.State 
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This  booklet 
describes— 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  home  reading  courses 
ever  created  — 


A  course  that  will  give  you  knowl- 
-*■-*-  edge  that  will  add  vastly  to  your 
enjoyment  of  life,  that  will  be  of  great 
practical  value,  and  that  will  equip 
you  to  practice  a  fascinating  profes- 
sion if  you  so  desire. 


y 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music  and 
art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  own  home  and 
the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  and  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your 
home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period 
and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how  accustomed 
one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct 
for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Dec- 
orating is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there  is  intense  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents 
at  a  glance. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
and  Nancy  V.  McClelland,  two  of  America's  greatest  authorities.  It 
is  absolutely  authoritative  and  reliable;  and  frequent  changes  and 
additions  have  kept  it  completely  up-to-date. 

Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete  train- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every  two 
weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  attentive  reading.  Individual 
attention,  criticism  and  additional  instruction  given  to  every  subscriber. 


A  Fascinating  Career  If  You  Want  One! 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  and  none 
which  offers  greater  rewards. 

The  course  has  received  the  Certificate  of  Approval  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send    this    Coupon  for    Beautiful    BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  has  given  me  such  a 
wealth  m  pleasure  and  information,  ami  at  the  same 
time  yielded  me  returns  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost.  Last  year  I  built  a  model  home  and  decorated  it 
completely.  Over  2.500  people  visited  it  in  three 
days.  ...  I  had  no  knowledge  of  interior  decorating 
before  1  took  up  your  course,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  thai  I  attribute  the  success  I  have  had 

to  yout  Splendid  I  OUrse,  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
th.it  when  the  Women's  Club  asked  me  to  speak  on 
Colonial  furniture  I  had  no  hesitation." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 

Address     


I     A.  &  n.  July  '2S 
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OLD  \  NEW 

JaoiKa  Studios 

Wrouxjfnt  Iron 
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NEW  YORK 
N.V. 
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The  Ancient  Art  of  Marquetry  and  Intarsia 


(Continued  jrom  page  61) 


paper,  thus  holding  it  together.  The 
whole  pattern  is  then  glued  to  a  panel 
or  piece  of  furniture  with  the  paper 
side  up.  The  paper  is  later  scraped 


Musical  instruments  were  a  typical 

motif  for   marquetry  as  shown    in 

this  Louis  XV  inlaid  commode 

or  sanded  off,  after  which  the  surface 
is  varnished  and  polished,  bringing 
out  the  bright  hues  of  the  different 
woods  in  the  design.  In  assembling 
the  design,  each  piece  is  handled  sepa- 
rately. One  of  the  important  features 
is  the  shading  of  tiny  pieces  of  veneer 
so  that  contrast  and  depth  is  given 
to  the  leaves,  flowers  and  urns  used 
in  the  design.  This  shaded  effect  is 
obtained  by  dipping  the  separate 
pieces  of  veneer  into  a  pan  of  hot 
sand.  The  craftsman  in- 
trusted to  this  task  must 
understand  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  upon  a  pic- 
ture, for  this  has  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the 
completed  work.  Each 
piece  is  dipped  separately 
in  the  sand  and  watched 
continuously  while  the 
shading  process  of  differ- 
ent woods  goes  on. 

Marquetry  is  used  for 
mural  decorations,  panels 
of  walls  and  doors,  and  for 
furniture  of  many  kinds. 
The  radio  cabinet,  the 
piano,  the  desk,  the  clock, 
the  small  stand  for  smok- 
ing or  for  flowers  or  books, 
the  dressing  table,  and  the 
odd  piece  in  general  is  of 
interest  in  the  modern  en- 
semble if  adorned  by  mar- 
quetry. The  simpler  forms 
of  marquetry  where  there 
is  only  a  difference  of  grain 
without  a  distinguishable 
pattern  are  in  very  gen- 
eral use.  Indeed,  it  is  cus- 
tomary today  to  find 
practically  all  bedroom  and 
dining  room  suites  or- 
namented with  a  panel  of 
veneer,  giving  new  beauty  and  accent 
to  the  solid  wood.  If  the  marquetry 
is  elaborate  it  is  preferable  to  limit 
it  to  but  one  piece  in  a  room  so  that 
it  may  really  be  the  decorative  accenl 
that  is  intended.  This  purpose  would 
be  thwarted  by  the  use  of  several 
ornamental  pieces  that  were  rivaling 
each  other  for  attention.  Highly  or- 
namental marquetry  should  of  course 
conform  with  the  spirit  of  the  room 
and   its   other   furnishing,   or   in    the 


case  of  a  greatly  valued  treasure,  it 
is  sometimes  the  keynote  of  the  dec- 
orative scheme,  and  the  other  pieces 
should  be  chosen  to  conform  with 
it.  Since  the  tradi- 
tion of  inlay  and 
marquetry  is  so 
old,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding 
things  in  harmony 
with  the  various 
periods.  Whether 
your  room  is  in  the 
homelike  style  of 
William  and  Mary, 
the  gay  fashion  of 
Louis  XV,  the 
formal  Italian 
Renaissance  man- 
ner or  something 
more  modern,  there 
is  always  the  right 
kind  of  marquetry 
to  supplement  and 
enrich  it  with  deli- 
cate beauty.  The 
fact  that  there  are 
perhaps  fifty  or 
more  different 
woods  adapted  to  marquetry  work 
adds  to  the  possibilities  for  a  great 
variety  in  treatment,  and  permits  of 
harmonious  results  in  countless  deco- 
rative schemes. 

Inlaid  work  yields  a  greater  perma- 
nence in  color,  too,  than  does  much 
painted  design,  for  the  marquetry  and 
intarsia  are  integral  parts  of  the  fur- 
niture itself,  and  not  mere  surface 
treatments.  The  marquetry  or  intarsia 
in  this  respect  may  be  compared  to 
tile  or  terra  cotta,  and  by  their  use 
one  need  no  longer  be  dependent  up- 


An     intricate     marquetry     pattern 
ornaments  every  surface  of  this  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  walnut  cabinet 

on  fabrics  or  perishable  paint  for  the 
color  accent.  If  it  be  in  some  simple 
form,  as  an  edging  or  a  checker  de- 
sign, more  may  be  used  than  where 
an  elaborate  display  is  intended.  In 
such  a  case  the  decoration  should  be 
concentrated  in  one  focal  point.  This 
work  may  well  be  adapted  to  very 
modern    and    personal    conceptions. 


JULY,  1928 
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THE 

MODERN 
MOVEMENT 

IN 

IDECORATICN 

Announcing 

the  Arts  &.  Decoration  Home 
Study  Course  covering  the 
Modern  Movement  as  applied 
to  Interior  Decoration  and 
Kindred  Subjects 

In  Six  Easily  Mastered 
Lessons 

In  order  to  enable  any  one  who  will  devote  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  in  reading  so  as  to  be  able  to  know  what  the  modernistic 
movement  is,  how  and  why  it  came  into  existence,  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  identify  the  work  of  the  various  European  and 
American  designers  engaged  in  this  movement  and  how  to 
decorate  a  home  in  the  correct  modern  way  we  have  under- 
taken the  preparation  of  a  Home  Study  Course  on  the  Mod- 
ern Movement  in  Decoration. 

We  have  secured  the  services  of  Professor  Paul  T.  Frankl, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  America,  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, lecturer  on  Modern  Art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  a  practicing  decorator  of  distinction  and 
a  designer  in  the  modern  spirit  of  the  highest  calibre. 

Mr.  Frankl  has  been  engaged  for  many  months  in  the  preparation 
of  a  Home  Study  Course  in  six  profusely  illustrated,  and  easily  mas- 
tered lessons  covering  all  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  be 
known  by  every  one  who  desires  to  be  in  touch  with  this  modern 
movement. 

When  one  has  gone  through  these  six  lessons,  he  will  know  from 
the  hands  of  a  master  all  one  should  know  about  this  the  greatest 
epoch  making  revolution  in  the  art  of  design  that  has  come  across  the 
horizon  for  ages.  A  movement,  which  for  years,  has  kept  Europe 
afire  with  admiration  and  which,  today,  has  penetrated  into  almost 
every  hamlet  in  America. 

Not  only  will  these  lessons  give  you  a  complete  mastery  of 
every  phase  of  this  modern  movement  but  you  will  be  ex- 
pertly qualified  to  apply  your  knowledge  in  your  own  home 
or  to  the  decoration  of  private  residences,  business  offices — 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  occasion  requires  decoration  in  the 
modern  style. 

An  interesting  booklet  and  full  details  of  how  you  may  take 
this  fascinating  home  study  course  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

There's  a  special  discount  of  40%  to  those 
who    enroll    in    advance    of    publication 

Arts  &  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


ANTIQUES  ■  RAREFABRICS  ■  WROUGHT  IRON 
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18th  Century  Italian  Walnut-Root 
Poudreuse  to  grace  any  boudoir. 

New  Brochure  "A"  on  Request 

DANTG  VIRGIL  UGLAND 

"^Italian  and  French  Antiques — ' 

22  East  65th  Street     •     New  York 

Florence  Office:  34  Viale  P  Amedeo 

©  1928.D.V.  L. 
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History  of  Furniture 
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well-moulded  spoon  foot  or  a  vig- 
orous ball-and-claw  foot.;  and  stretch- 
ers were  dispensed  with.  The  fact  that 
the  same  curve  was  customarily  re- 
peated in  the  profile  of  the  back  posts, 
splat,  and  legs  reveals  the  careful  con- 
sideration given  to  the  relation  of  the 
solid  to  the  cut-out  parts. 

The  large,  upholstered  fireside  or 
wing  chair,  and  the  love  seat  reached 
their  finest  development  in  the  period 
of  Queen  Anne  and  have  not  even  to- 
day been  surpassed  for  good  propor- 
tions and  comfort. 

Three  types  of  English  provincial 
chairs  may  be  spoken  of  here,  though 
they  were  better  developed  and  more 
used  in  Colonial  America :  the  Wind- 
sor; the  ladder-back,  with  several 
cross-slats;  and  the  bannister-back, 
with  narrow  upright  slats.  All  these 
were  made  of  commoner  woods,  with 
rush  or  solid  seats. 

Except  for  use  in  the  dining  room, 
large  tables  were  not  in  demand,  but 
small  ones  were  omnipresent  since 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  drinking, 
along  with  gaming,  were  the  most  pop- 
ular social  diversions.  Very  conven- 
ient was  the  new  tip-top  or  tilt-top 
table  with  scalloped  moulded  edge 
(  called  "pie-crust"  when  the  moulding 
was  raised),  and  a  nicely  shaped  ped- 
estal supported  on  three  short  curved 
legs.  Gaming  tables  generally  had  a 
fold-over  or  flip-top,  with  shaped  cor- 
ner spaces  for  holding  candlesticks. 
No  wonder  there  was  need  for  ta- 
bles, since  the  London  of  this  time 
boasted  some  two  thousand  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate  houses,  not  to  mention 
the  clubs  and  taverns,  where  men  of 
all  stations  and  occupations  fore- 
gathered. Here  they  "paraded  their 
Indian  gowns  and  lace  caps  of  a  morn- 
ing, and  swaggered  in  their  lace  coats 
and  Mechlin  ruffles  at  night  after  the 
theatre  .  .  .  discussed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  stocks  .  .  .  exchanged  University 
gossip  ...  or  grumbled  over  their 
grievances.  ...  At  St.  James  and  the 
Smyrna,  the  Whigs  .  .  .  the  Tories  at 
the  Cocoa-tree  or  Ozinda's  . .  .  Scotch- 
men at  Forrest's,  Frenchmen  at  Giles' 
.  .  .  gamesters  in  White's  .  .  .  and  the 
leading  wits  gathered  at  Will's,  But- 
ton's, or  Tom's  in  Great-Russell- 
street".  Smoking  was  allowed,  and 
threepence  covered  the  price  of  a 
dish  of  tea  or  coffee,  newspapers, 
lights,  and  the  attention  of  the  fair 
barmaid. 

There  was  considerable  diversity  of 
shape  in  the  tops  of  high  cabinets, 
tallboys,  and  secretaries,  the  previous 
flat  corniced  tops  giving  way  to  one, 
two,  or  even  three  arches,  some  retain- 
ing the  strutted  Moorish  lines,  others 
broken  and  ornamented  with  urns  or 
finials;  but  whatever  the  shape,  the 
edge  was  finished  with  a  handsomely 
moulded  cornice.  In  the  type  of  cabi- 
net called  bombe  the  lower  section 
swelled  outward  toward  the  bottom  in 
full  curves.  The  collecting  of  bric-a- 
brac  had  now  reached  high  tide,  with 
a  consequent  greater  demand  for 
glazed  cabinets,  and  when  these  were 
overfull  owners  were  driven  to  using 
11  flights  of  steps  set  upon  flat 
i|  (  abinets  or  upon  mantels  to  be 
il  h  vases,  howls,  carved  jade, 
'  mil  hideous  Chinese  dragons. 

In  decorative  furniture,  marquetry 
was   more    than    rivalled   by   lacquer, 
which  had  in  turn  reached  its  golden 
od;   and  the  demand  for  it  now 
■   than  the  Oriental  com- 
Addresi »«d7-m  Quid  supply — even  though  un- 


IESS  romantic— but  swifter  than 
*  the   service    of   the    plumed 
messengers    in  days  of  old,   the 
modern  courier  with  his  trim  blue 
uniform  still  finds  the  Spirit  of 
Service  and  old-fashioned  romance 
in  this  mail  box  of  genuine  forg- 
ed iron  made  by  McKinney. 
Here  is  room  for  fine  fat  letters 
from    distant    friends;    space    for 
long  envelopes,  holders  for  favor- 
ite magazines;  and  withal,  it  has 
a  sturdy  well-proportioned  shape 
and  rugged  rust-proofed  finish  of 
which  you  will  never  tire. 
Forged   Iron    Hardware    by 
McKinney  embraces  all  pieces 
necessary  for  trimming  a  house 
complete  :  marvelous  hinge  straps  i 
and  handle  sets,  graceful 
knockers,   finely   propor- 
tioned H  &L  hinges ,  chim- 
ney irons,  shutter  dogs, 
fireplace  equipment — and 
forged  iron  lanterns  just 
waiting    for    the    Town 
Crier  to  light  and  carry 
them  once  more.    Depart- 
ment, electrical  stores  and 
Builders'  Hardware  Mer- 
chants   carry    McKinney 
Forged  Iron.    Be  sure  to 
see  it.    For  an  illustrat- 
ed   Brochure,    write 
McKinney  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
HARDWARE 


JNM'  ^-7- 


ForgeDivision,  McKinney  Mfg.  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  Bend  me,  without  obligation,  the  items  I 

have  checked : — 

Q  Folio  on  Lanterns 

□  Brochure  on   Forged  Iron  Hard  v. 


Name  . 


finished  pieces  were  sent  over  to  be 
decorated  there — it  was  imitated  in 
England  by  the  process  called  "japan- 
ning". More  especially  was  lacquer 
called  upon  to  beautify  the  tall  cab- 
inets and  bureau-secretaries  as  well 
as  chairs,  occasional  tables,  desks, 
clock-cases,  and  mirror  frames.  As  a 
rule,  black  or  a  vigorous  solid  color — 
rich  olive,  strong  yellow,  green,  or 
vermilion — was  applied  to  the  entire 
piece,  sometimes  powdered  with  gold, 
and  decorated  with  Chinese  land- 
scapes, figures,  and  flowers  in  colors, 
gold,  or  silver.  The  process  involved 
a  great  many  coats  of  special  var- 
nish, each  delicately  rubbed  to  a 
satin  finish. 

Never  before  or  since  did  the  four- 
poster  canopied  beds  reach  such  exag- 
gerated heights  as  in  this  period,  and 
they  were  voluminously  draped  with 
brocades  or  velvets  of  florid  pattern 
and  colorings.  Frequently  entire  beds 
— canopy,  posts,  and  framework — 
were  completely  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  counterpane  and  bol- 
ster, the  tester  and  curtains  being  lined 
with  silk  of  the  same  or  a  contrasting 
hue.  Queen  Anne's  own  bed  in  this 
regal  style  may  still  be  seen  towering 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  she  occupied 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Such  cre- 
ations, of  course,  did  not  stay  long  in 
fashion,  and  gradually  they  were  re- 
placed by  simpler  beds,  with  frame 
and  posts  exposed  and  draperies  of 
linen,  brightly  colored  chintz,  or  India 
prints. 

Bail  or  bow-shaped  handles  of  light- 
yellow  brass  were  used  almost  entire- 
ly, swung  from  separate  rosettes,  or 
from  a  pierced  escutcheon  or  shield, 
the  pattern  of  which  was  now  repeated 
to  form  individual  keyplates.  Most 
lacquered  pieces,  however,  carried 
numerous  elaborate  and  specially  de- 
signed mounts,  which  were  engraved 
and  fretted  in  Anglo-Chinese  taste. 

The  use  of  color  in  Queen  Anne's 
time  even  exceeded  that  of  William 
and  Mary's  reign.  Full  hued  velvets, 
damasks,  and  brocades,  in  large  Bar- 
oque and  Rococo  patterns,  many  of 
them  produced  on  the  Spitalfield 
looms,  were  used  as  upholstery,  drap- 
eries, and  even  as  wall  coverings. 
Needlework  upholstery  was  still  the 
passion  of  the  ladies,  and  showed  floral 
designs  in  many  gay  colors.  Further 
color  and  pattern  were  added  through 
the  use  of  printed  cottons  and  linens 
and  the  newly  imported  Oriental  wall- 
papers. 

Of  all  the  furniture  styles  hitherto 
discussed,  none  are  more  adaptable  to 
our  modern  homes  than  the  William 
and  Mary  and  the  Queen  Anne,  for 
their  gracious  and  domestic  qualities 
render  them  suited  to  elegant  or  sim- 
ple interiors.  They  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  also  with  late  Jaco- 
bean and  with  early  Georgian  styles, 
which    are    well    reproduced    today. 

Editor's  Xotf.  :  This  is  the  seventh  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  buy  furniture  for 
the  home,  mul  for  tliose  who  make  or 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  Articles  to  follow 
are:  "English  Georgian,  Chippendale  and 
Hepplewkite" ;  "English  Georgian.  Adam 
Brothers  and  Sheraton";  "American, 
Colonial,  Early  American";  "Modern, 
Reproductions,  Combinations  and  Ar- 
rangement  of  Furniture" . 


THE  PLAZA 

The  Chair  That  Creates 
Its  Own  Atmosphere! 


On  deck  ...  a  private  yacht-. .  . 
a  smart  week-end  party  ...tables 
of  bridge  .  .  .  long  ice-cooled 
drinks  .  .  .  fluttering  summer 
dresses  against  a  background 
of  gav  colorful  chairs  . . .  chairs 
roomv  and  comfortable,  reflect- 
ing the  smart  brilliant  atmos- 
phere  of  the.   party   .   .    .   then, 


dancing  on  the  deck  .  .  .  too 
crowded?  Never!  Fold  up  the 
gay  chairs  ...  a  single  motion 
folds  each— the  deck  is  cleared 
— on  with  the  dance!  Q  That's 
The  Plaza — Modernism  ex- 
pressed in  a  folding  chair.  A 
stronglv  built  wooden  frame 
lacquered  in  Jade  Green,  Deep 


Orange,  Chinese  Red,  Ebony 
Black  and  Natural.  Back  and 
Seat  fitted  with  color-fast, 
double  faced  durable  fabric,  in 
a  wide  selection  of  colors  and 
designs.  Weather-proof,  sun- 
proof, and  discomfort-proof. 
The  Plaza  ie  also  made  in  a 
Junior  size.  Q  On  Display  at 
the  Better  Shops  or  procured 
direct.  Q,  Torrington  Specialty 
Co..    Inc.,    Torrington,    Conn. 


"plaza 

X  folding  ch 


tiding  chair 
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French  bed  in  wal- 
nut designed  and 
executed  by  W .  P. 

Nelson  Company. 
On  display  only  at 
our  galleries. 


-*•  N.J.Nelson 


W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 

our  new  galleries  at 

the  Dra\e  Hotel 


TLTERE  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
■*■  -*-  interesting  collections  of  antiques 
and  modern  reproductions  to  be  seen  any 
where  in  America  today. 

Our  staff  of  decorators  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  with  you  on  your  problems 
from  the  decoration  of  one  room  or  the 
selection  of  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  to 
the  complete  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  an  entire  establishment. 

Correspondence  is  invited.  Schemes 
and  estimates  furnished  without  obli' 
gation. 


.Interior  Furnishings .»j Decorations 

Furniture  Fainting 

Hangings  Carpets 

Accessories 


Established   1856 

Address  correspondence  to  M4  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Interior  Decorator 

Wanted 

A  successful  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Interior 
Decorating  establishment  requires  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  experienced  Interior  Decora' 
tor  in  the  capacity  of  Salesman.  One  who  has 
handled  a  high-grade  clientele,  and  is  capable 
of  closing  large  contracts,  covering  city  and 
country  residences.  Replies  should  give  com' 
plete  details  as  to  former  connections,  age,  etc. 
Box  B,  Arts  6?  Decoration 


Designer  Wanted 

A  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Decorating  es- 
tablishment requires  a  Designer  of  Interiors 
and  Furniture,  who  can  make  color  per- 
spectives  and  full'size  details,  also  measure  up 
jobs.  In  answering,  please  give  full  particulars 
regarding  training  and  previous  employment. 
Box  A,  Arts  6?  Decoration. 


A  Qlorious  Qolden  Voice 

for  Your  Country  Estate 


•  •  • «  On  Long  Island,  on  Catalina, 
in  Florida,  charming  estates  have 
been  made  even  more  charming. 
They  have  been  given  a  VOICE. 
Golden-toned  Deagan  Chimes 
have  been  installed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  scenes  of  beauty  and 
loveliness  in  which  they 
are  set.  •  »  •  «  Every  quarter 
hour  during  the  day  these 
chimes  sound  the  West- 
minster peal.  When  so 
ordered  they  play  automat- 
ically, at  a  certain  period 
daily,  the  notes  of  the  own- 
er's favorite  melody.  At 
other  times  they  are 
played  either  from 
organ  console  or 
from  a  convenient 
electric  keyboard. 


Deagan  Tower 
Chimes  can  be 
played  from  elec- 
tric keyboard  or 
organ  console. 


J. C.  Deagan  inc. 

S^J    est.  ieeo 

300  Deagan  Building 
Chicago 


«■»■•«  The  sweet,  far-reaching,  in- 
describably mellow  song  of  these 
chimes  has  become  part  of  the 
community  itself —eagerly  waited 
by  all  within  reach  of  their  golden 
notes.  The  estates  have  become 
known  far  and  wide  as  "the  home 
of  the  chimes."  «  -  «  -  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  more 
satisfying  investment,  a 
more  lasting  source  of 
gratification,  than  Golden- 
Voiced  Deagan  Chimes 
for  Country  Estates,  priced 
at  $4,375  and  up.  ♦  <  <«  A 
booklet  describing  a  few 
of  the  installations 
made  and  giving 
other  interesting 
details,  will  be  sent 
you  upon  request. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


T'HE  desk  here  illustrated  is  just  the  piece  re- 
•*-  quired  to  complete  the  furnishing  and  to  supply 
a  lively  touch  of  color  to  the  morning  room  or 
boudoir.  Painted  in  a  gay,  warm  red,  it  is  lavishly 
ornamented  with  bright  medallions  of  blue,  yellow 
and  orange  on  gold  plaques.  The  graceful  curves  of 
the  legs  are  relieved  by  the  flat  lines  of  the  desk  lid, 
while  two  secret  compartments  are  hidden  by  false 
fronts  carved  to  suggest  the  covers  of  books.  These 
compartments  flank  an  arched  recess 
suitable  for  a  clock. 


fL-JSPfati 


IPORTER  OF  FURNITURE 

ihques  ^^productions 

LIAN       •        F-REMCI— 1     V>    E   M  O  L_l  S  M 
200    EAST    48TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK   CITY 


Beautiful 

Illuminated 

Fountains 

FOR   HOME 

CONSERVATORY 

OR  GARDEN 

A  touch  of  Life,  Beauty 
and  Charm  is  added 
to    any    room    or    garden 


^AVES  valuable  furniture  and  pianos.  Every  home  should 
***  have  one.  No  water  connections  or  pipings  are  necessary; 
just  pour  about  two  quarts  of  water  into  bowl,  connect  to 
the  light  socket — and  behold  the  most  wonderfully  sparkling 
and  invigorating  water  effect,  radiating  Oriental  magic  and 
splendor. 

Some  models  arc  made  with  automatically '  changing  rain- 
bow colored  light  effects.  They  are  surely  worth  seeing.  Esti- 
mate, for  special  indoor  and  outdoor  fountains  gladly  given. 
Our  fountains  are  patented. 

DISPLAY  FOUNTAIN  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

157  EAST  3 3D  ST.  N    Y.   CITY 

Tel.  Caledonia  3868 


Prices 
#75    up 


Send  for  Beauti- 
ful      Illustrated 
descripti  ve 
Booklet  A. 


n 

F^lttT^-M 

Bflft^      t^D 
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The  Smaller  Home  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


the  second  floor  of  the  tower-like 
wing.  From  this  bedroom  another 
small  stair  ascends  to  a  room  on  the 
third  floor — like  the  old  "den" — 
where  the  owner  can  be  at  leisure. 
In  the  opposite  wing,  a  stair  ascendsj 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  maid's  room" 


house  building  which  I  have  pre- 
viously remarked,  namely  the  con- 
stant shrinkage  of  the  size  of  house 
plots  that  are  offered  in  the  real  estate 
market.  Of  course,  the  attractiveness 
of  a  walled  terrace  at  the  base  of  the 
house  mass  is  obvious  from  an  archi- 
tectural viewpoin*.   But  when  it  re- 


and  bath  on  the  second  floor  above. 
A  unique  arrangement,  on  the  whole, 
but  one  of  great  convenience  and  of 
beauty. 

The  exterior  walls  are  generally 
faced  with  rough  common  brick, 
whitewashed,  although  certain  por- 
tions are  stuccoed,  particularly  on 
the  street  end.  The  brick  is  laid  in 
slight  patterns  in  the  panels  and  as 
a  facing  on  walls  of  hollow  terra 
cotta  tile.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
shingle  tiles,  of  browns  and  weathered 


This  floor  plan  shows  an  interesting 
arrangement  designed  to  give  the 
maximum  amount  of  daylight  and  air 

places  the  open  lawn,  as  it  has  come 
to  do  of  necessity,  to  provide  privacy 
for  the  family  that  lives  on  a  tiny 
site — in  that  case  we  suffer  a  severe 
loss.  We  are  slowly  abandoning  the 
lovely  old,  open  American  neighbor- 
hood, which  has  persisted  from  the 
earliest  times  until  very  recently  and 
is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
priceless  native  contributions  to  archi- 


shades,  laid  in  slightly  irregular 
courses,  with  about  5"  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  wood  boarding  in 
the  gable  ends  is  white  pine,  and  the 
remaining  woodwork  is  generally 
hand-surfaced  oak,  mortised  and 
tenoned  in  the  ancient  manner.  The 
wood  was  treated  with  one  coat  of  a 
creosote  stain,  a  coat  of  filler  and, 
forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  was 
given  a  coat  of  whitewash.  The  lime 
in  the  whitewash  burns  the  wood 
surface  enough  to  bring  out  an  effect 
of  age  and  natural  color.  There  are 
a  few  copper  gutters  located  over  the 
entrance  doors  and  over  the  living 
room  windows.  The  windows  are  case- 
ments, made  of  leaded  glass  set  in 
pine  sash,  the  pine  painted  to  match 
the  oak  frames.  All  these  materials 
are  beautifully  textured,  but  not  over- 
done as  so  often  happens  in  the 
picturesque  type  of  design. 

The  house  is  framed  by  oak  trees, 
making  a  fine  foil  for  the  architec- 
ture, with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
formally  trained  fruit  trees  and  some 
informal  planting  of  shrubs  and 
Bowers.  House  and  terrace  occupy 
most  of  the  plot,  and  the  large  ter- 
race with  its  enclosing  wall  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  unfortunate  situation  in 


Owner's  suite  is 
un  usually  com- 
plete,  having  every 
possible  provision 
for  conven ience 


tecture  and  to  civilization.  There  is 
involved  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  amenity 
if  we  must  wall  ourselves  in  from  our 
neighbors  and  from  the  street  in  order 
to  obtain  necessary  privacy.  Let  us 
realize  that  the  shrinking  home  site 
is  an  encroachment  on  our  free 
American  ways  of  living  which  have 
little  in  common  with  the  stuffy,  sus- 
picious, cast-iron  existence  of  the 
smaller  European  towns. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  con- 
sistent with  the  exterior  to  an  unusual 
degree.  The  living  room  is  the  key  to 
the  plan,  with  its  entrance  from  out- 
side, its  stair  at  one  end,  its  pine- 
paneled  fireplace  at  the  other,  and  its 
high  gabled  ceiling  spanned  with  big 
oak  trusses.  It  is  typical  of  the  whole 
interior,  which  has  the  French  farm- 
house atmosphere  and  much  authentic 
French  peasant  furniture.  Yet,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  exterior,  there  is  some- 
thing which  reminds  one  of  the  very 
earliest  American  farmhouses,  and 
which  prevents  the  house  from  having 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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NE  of  a  pair  of  English 
Chairs  reproduced  from  an  antique 
original  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


2138  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 


Quality  Printing 

The  facilities  of  a  complete  modern  print- 
ing plant  with  an  organization  trained 
and  experienced  in  printing  of  the  highest 
class  is  offered  to  those  whose  standards 
of  business  require  a  grade  of  printing' 
on  a  par  with  their  ideals. 

Booklets       Catalogs       Direct  by  Mail 


The  Art  Press 


356-60  West  36th  Street 

'Phone  63S9  Longacre 


New  York  City 


Another  De  Luxe  Style 
THE  PARISIAN 


CABINETS 

^MIRRORS 

£non>Whlte  Steel 

THE  door  frame  is  of  drawn  steel 
moulding  (not  sheet  steel)  welded 
and  finished  at  the  corners. 
The  mirror  conceals  the  spacious  cabi- 
net, which  is  fitted  with  adjustable  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bath  room,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Write  for  description  of  this  and 
of   six    other   styles,   in   five   sizes 

HESS  WARMING  8c  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


it 


^wanfeldty^/i//z^y 

COLOR  IN  BETTER  TASTE 

^ohroughout  America  decorators  and  archi- 
(£)  tects  are  using  these  new  scroll  design 
awnings  to  give  a  more  artistic  touch  of  color 
to  the  better  homes.  A  variety  of  patterns 
harmonious  for  all  types  of  architecture. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Swanfeldt  Awnings  are  fully 
described  in  our  Illustrated  Booklet 
for  1928— FREE  from  your  local 
distributor,  or  send  to  ANDREW 
SWANFELDT,  224  South  Main 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dept.  I. 
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SUMMER   ROBES 

Exceptional  Lounge  Robes  of  Beautiful  French 
Silks  appropriate  for  warm  weather,  also  Smart 
Flannel  Robes  practical  for  House  and  Beach 
use,  are  shown  by  us  in  Distinctive  Colorings. 

Made  to  Measure  or  Ready  for  Wear 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2   RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONB 


(jentleneris  Jailors 


Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  our 
Ability  in  Expert  Fitting, 
Great  Variety  of  Smart- 
est Fabrics,  and  our  Un- 
usual Service. 


Our  Representative  visits 
Principal  Cities  in  the 
Middle  West — dates  'will 
he   sent    upon   application. 


Tyrolean  Architecture  in  Colorado 

( Continued  from  page  62) 


exterior  design  of  the  house.  The 
stairway  leads  also  to  a  balcony,  in 
which  Mr.  Mayo  has  an  attractive 
study. 

The  furnishings  and  decoration 
throughout  the  house  are  in  keeping 
with  the  dignified  and  substantial 
character  of  the  architecture.  The 
large  wrought -iron  chandelier  which 


further  corners  of  the  house.  The 
breath  of  the  open  seems  to  permeate 
the  atmosphere. 

But  to  give  a  more  practical  con- 
sideration to  the  interior  arrangement 
— the  rooms  were  evidently  designed 
to  conform  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
dife  as  it  is  lived  in  this  region.  The 
hall,  or  living  room,  and  the  sun  porch 


A  high 
and  elab- 
orately 
timbered 
roof  adds 
to  the. 
artistic  ef- 
f  e  c  t  of 
the  great 
hall,  with 
walls  and 
fireplace 
of  cut 
stone  and 
wrough t- 
iron  chan- 
d  e  I  i  e  r 


provides  the  central  light  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  craftsmanship  of 
appropriate  design.  The  tall  candela- 
brum near  the  fireplace  are  also  of 
wrought-iron  as  are  the  fireplace  ac- 
cessories. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  house  is  in 
harmony  with  its  mountain  setting.  It 
gives  an  immediate  sense  of  space — 
of  long  vistas  through  the  wide  arches 
and  doorways  of  the  interior.  From 


occupy  much  of  the  floor  area,  in  an 
unbroken  expanse  which  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  high,  timbered  roof.  A 
side  of  the  dining  room  is  given  over 
to  a  bay  window  so  that  it  has  the 
feeling  of  being  actually  out-of-doors. 
The  master  bedroom  occupies  a  pe- 
culiarly isolated  position  with  win- 
dows only  towards  the  cloister  or 
towards  the  open  and  when  a  fire  is 
lighted  at  the  corner  hearth,  the  room 


<&■   M   %!■' 


I :,.  *     •    "• 


The  floor 
planiswell 
adapted  to 
life  in  the 
mountains 
for  every 
room  has 
beautiful 
vistas  of 
the  out- 
of-doors 


the  dining  room  across  the  great  hall 
and  the  sun  porch  is  a  glimpse  of  tin- 
far  away  mountain  range.  The  quiet 
cloister  beyond  the  patio,  the  wood- 
land background,  are  visible  from  the 


offers  a  pleasant  and  complete  se- 
clusion. Nothing  has  been  left  undone 
here  that  might  contribute  to  the  ut- 
most enjoyment  of  the  summer  pas- 
time of  such  mountaineering  de  luxe. 
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Kat)d    iurou<jf)t    ItaliQi)     flower    stapd 

4.0"  lorjcj    •   42"  l)i<jr) 
Price   •g5.~    f.o.b.    palrr)     Beocr) 

palm  Beach 

*t\orida 


v 


Gorgeous 


Send  no  money 
now  —  pay 
when  delivered 

If  you  insist  on 
sending  money 
with  order, 
you  may  de- 
duct   5% 


Do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  this 
assortment  includes 
such  varieties  as 
Samson,  Zulu. 
Bronze  Queen, 
Painted  Lady,  Pa- 
norama, Ingles- 
combe  Yellow,  etc. 


Nuserymen    and 
Bulb     hnporters 


Tulips 

for  Fall  Planting 

$350   per    100 
$3000  per    1000 


Make  your  selection  from  the 
following  list.  The  bulbs  will 
be  extra  large,  producing  large 
flowers    on    extra    long    stems. 


VARIETIES  OF  DARWIN  TULIPS 

BRONZE    QUEEN — Large    glowing    bronze    flowers    on 

stems  26   inches  long. 
PANORAMA — Reddish     mahogany.      Length     of     stem 

25  inches. 

LA     NOTRE — Bright    pink,     extra     large     flower,     stems 

26  inches. 

INGLESCOMBE— Yellow,     large.     Length    of    stem     24 

inches. 
SAMSON — Dark    dull    bluish    violet   with    bronze    edge. 

Stems   26   inches   long. 
PAINTED  LADY — Creamy   white.     Length   of   stem   27 

inches. 
ZULU — Rich   velvety  purple  black.   Stems  27   inches. 
PROF.    RA  UWENJ-IOFF— Enormous    size    on    stems    28 

inches  tall,  full  vivid  cherry  red  color. 
FARNCOMBE     SANDERS— Fiery     rose-scarlet,      inside 

violet-cerise  with   white  center   marked   blue.      Length 

of  stem    25    inches. 
PRINCESS    ELIZA  BETH— Flowers    on    tall    stems    28 

to   30   inches.    Rosey   pink  flowers. 

Look  over  the  above  list  of  varieties  and  make 
your  selection.  You  may  order  as  many  or  as 
few    of    each     variety     at    this    special    price 

Glee  Brothers,  Inc. 

GLENWOOD   NURSERY 

Established  1866 
1762-1772    Main    Street,    E.,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 


RUGS 

ORIENTAL 


IT  may  be  said  of  any  rug  that  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  charm,  the 
variety  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  coloring.  In  Mr. 
Michaelyan's  collection  of  Spanish  Rugs,  these 
characteristics  have  been  artistically  combined 
with  decidedly  individual  and  interesting  designs 

In  the  Spanish  Gothic  Scorpion  Rug  illustrated, 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  most  dreaded  creatures 
of  the  tropics  has  been  woven  in  a  graceful  design 
in  beautiful,  subtle  colors.  The  color  of  the  field 
is  unusual — flame  colored,  varying  to  golden 
brown  and  woven  in  sapphire. 


An  inspection  of  the  Oriental  and  European 
Rugs  at  our  showrooms  will  convince  you  that 
we  have  the  one  which  meets  your  requirements. 


The  Spanish 
Gothic  Scorpion 
Rug  shown  mea- 
sures 10  feet,  5 
inches  in  length 
and  5  feet,  1  inch 
in  ividth.  The 
price  is  $6,500. 


Rugs  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  coun- 
try on  approval. 
Write,  giving  the 
color,  the  siTj  and 
type  of  rugyou  are 
interested  in. 


H.    MICHAELYAN 


INCORPORATED 


20  West  47th  Street 
NEW        YORK 


Michaelyan  Galleries 
PALM       BEACH 


Member,  The  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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EUROPE'S 

OBJETS  DART 

collected  for  you 

at  Leipzig 

Come  to  the  Fair  on  August  26th 


Connoisseurs  from  all  the  world  came  to  the  last 
Fair  at  Leipzig,  Germany.  They  established  new 
connections,  made  profitable  purchases,  and  studied 
the  latest  tendencies  in  applied  art  and  decoration. 

More  of  them  are  coming  for  the  fall  exhibits — August 
26th  to  September  1st.  They  will  see  greater 
collections  than  ever  before. 

Plan  now  to  come.  Let  us  make  your  trip  abroad 
more  interesting  and  convenient.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  special  travel  rates,  air  transportation,  free 
visa  and  special  accommodations. 

Write  us  right  away.  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  11 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


4\ 


LEIPZIG    TRADE    FAIR 

For      TOO      Years — The     Market      Place      of     Europe 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  76) 


members  together,  simply  and  securely. 
Panels  of  such  fencing  are  usually 
eight  feet  long.  While  virtually  any 
height  may  be  obtained,  five  feet  is  the 
average  practical  in  most  cases.  Walk 
gates  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  in  width  and  double  drive  gates 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide 
are  standard.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
iron  fences  and  gates  made  in  stand- 
ard designs,  there  are  today  several 
shops  which  have  acquired  enviable 
reputations  for  individually  designed 
and  specially  wrought  iron  work,  and 


Sturdy    hurdle    fencing   guards   an 
estate  which  borders  Newport's  ten- 
mile    drive.    Courtesy    Robert    C. 
Reeves  Co. 


their  products  are  so  varied  that  any 
attempt  at  description  would  have  to 
be  encyclopedic  if  justice  were  to  be 
done  to  significant  details. 

Heavy  steel  wire  property  protec- 
tion includes  three  chief  kinds, — 
chain  link,  square  mesh,  and  a  fabric 
of  open-hearth  steel  with  straight  up- 
right wires  and  horizontals  with  a 
tension  curve  between  each  pair  of 


Entrance 
gates  at 
"Green 
Acres",  the 
Texas  home 
of  Mr.  W.  F. 
W  eeks.  Cour- 
t e s y  The 
Stewart  Iron 
Works  Co. 


verticals.  This  last  is  the  only  steel 
wire  fabric  made  by  electric  welding. 
Strong  and  unclimbable,  these  fabrics 
are  galvanized  after  weaving  and  the 
posts,    gates    and    other    parts    also 


Elaborate  iron  work  on  Mr.  John 
Wanamakers  estate.  John  T.  Wind- 
rim,     architect.    Courtesy    SmyseT' 
Royer  Co. 

heavily  galvanized.  Bearing  provision 
for  extension  guards  that  carry  barbed 
wires,  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  made  by  corporations  that  main- 
tain erection  crews  throughout  the 
country,  these  fences  are  among  the 
most  genuinely  protective,  the  lowest 
in  maintenance  cost  and,  except  where 
an  effect  of  elaborate  beauty  is  de- 
sired, the  most  generally  practical. 
Better  types  of  them 
are  made  of  copper- 
bearing  steel  that 
neither  rusts,  corrodes 
nor  requires  painting. 
One  square  mesh  fab- 
ric is  made  of  pure 
uniform  ingot  iron  for 
use  near  the  sea  or 
wherever  climatic  con- 
ditions impose  unusual 
strains  on  exposed 
metal.  Quite  the  latest 
idea  in  protective  fabric 
is  a  copper  coated  wire 
which  remains  weather- 
proof for  years  and  may 
be  colored  in  a  variety 
of  green  tones  which 
markedly  enhance  its  beauty. 

Two  important  details  of  these 
fences  are  the  posts  and  the  methods 
of  setting  them.  Terminal  posts  of 
one  make  are  of  hollow  square  con- 
struction, with  the  line  posts  of  high- 
carbon  steel  U-bars.  The  more  gen- 
eral type  is  round  tubular.  On  lighter 
and  lower  fences  simple  channel-bars 
sometimes  are  used  for  posts.  Or, 
where  special  attention  is  paid  to  ap- 
pearance, parallel  bars  which  hold 
the  fabric  taut  between  them  are 
erected.    The    usual   way   of   setting 


steel  fabric  fence  is  to  implant  the 
posts  in  concrete  footings,  neatly  fin- 
ished off  on  top.  A  distinctive  method 
is  to  drive  pointed  steel  bars  into  the 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

July 

Courtesy    of   Thos.    Cook    8C   Son 
585-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


July 


Day 


Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 

Tiles. 
Wed. 

Tliur. 
Thur. 
Ttmr. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sal 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sit. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

Sit. 
Sit. 
Sat 

Mon. 

Wed. 

Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Sat. 

Sit. 
Sit. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sit. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 


Hour 


10  a.m. 

noon 

1 1  p.m. 
5  p.m. 

noon 
11.30  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

1  p.m. 
Midnight 

1  a.m. 

t  a.m. 

I  p.m. 

I I  a.m. 


1 1  a.m. 
5  p.m. 
1  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

i  p.m. 

I  a.m. 

noon 

II  i  in 

I  p.m. 

I I  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

i  !  01  a    n 

1 1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 
11.50  a.m. 

I  I    i  in. 

1  a.m. 


1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
noon 
noon 
1.30  p.m. 

3  p.m. 
Midnight 
1  a.m. 
noon 
noon 
11  a.m. 


11 

a 

.m. 

A 

P 

m. 

it 

P 

m. 

It. 30  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
noon 

S  p.m. 
5  p.m. 

2  p.m. 
1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

I  p.m. 

II  a.m. 
noon 

11  a.m. 
5  p.m. 


11.30  a.m 
11  a.m. 
11  p.m. 


Colombo 
Providence 

1'res.  Harding    .  . 

Gripsholm 

Leviathan 
Belgenland 

l)e  Grasse 

Westphalia 

Karlsruhe 

Caronia 

Homeric 

Duilio 

Stavangerfjord .  .  . 

Frederok   VIII.. 

Columbus 

Laconia    

New  York 

Prance 

Ryndam    

Republic 

Adriatic 

Minnekahda  .  .  . , 
Aquitania 
Pres.  Roosevelt    .  . 

cau 
Mueni  hen 
I.ii  Bourdonnois. 
Majestic 
Manuel  I 

Salurnia 

Samaria 

Deutschland 

Volendam 

Celtic.  . 

Minnewaska 

Pennland 

( 'ristobal  Colon  .  . 

Paris 

Berengaria 

Caledonia 

Transylvania  .  .  .  . 

Stuttgart 

[sia     

Car  mania 

i  Uympic      

C.  Biancamano. . 
Drottingholm  ... 
United  States.  .  . 

Scythia  

Estonia 

Cleveland 

Yeendam 

Baltic 

Minnesota 

Lapland 

lie  de  France .  .  .  . 
Geo.  Washington  . 

Mauretania 

Thuringia 

Yorck 

Homeric 

Roma 

Bergensfjord .... 

Hellig  Olav 

Cameronia 

Franconia 

Hamburg 

New  Amsterdam. 

Cedric 

Minnetonka .... 
America 


Destination:  Via 


Genoa:  Naples.  Palermo 
Marseilles:  Host..  Az..  Lis.,  Pal. 
BREMEN:  Cobh,  Ply.,  Cherbourg.  . 

Gothenburg:  Direct 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Antwerp:  Plymouth.  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Direct         

Hamburg:  Cobh  

Hremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 
London:  Plymouth.  Havre 

Southampton:  Cherbourg  

Genoa:  Naples      

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist 

Copenhagen:  I  islo  

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh    

Hamburc:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.. 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne. 
Bremen:   Bost.,  Cobh,  Ply.,  (her...  .  . 

Liverpool:  Cobh  

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

South  impton:  Cherbourg 

Amsterdam:  Plymouth, Cherbourg.  .  . 

Havre:  Direct  

Bremen:  Galway,  Cherbourg 

Bordeaux:  Viko     

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Barcelona:  Cadiz  

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Trieste:  Marseilles,  Naples 

Liverpool:  Galway    

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.. 
Rotterdam:  Plymouth.  Boulogne.  .  . 
Liverpool:   Boston.  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg   

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bilbao:  Coruna,  Gyon.,  Sask 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Boston.  Londonderry 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne.  .  .  . 
Marseilles:  Prov.,  Az.,  Mad..  Alg.,.. 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar.  Naples 

Gothenburg 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh,  Cardiff.  .  . 

Danzig:  Copenhagen,  Memel 

Hamburg:  Cobh.  Cherbourg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth.  Boulogne.  .  .  . 

Liverpool:  Cobh.  Barry 

London:  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Bremen:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg. 

Hamburg:  Cobh 

Bremen:  Galway 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Naples 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.. 
Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne.  .  .  . 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Plymouth,  Cherb. .  .  . 


Nap. 


TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Avenue,New  York 


WATCH 
YOUR 

sior 
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l\  pleasant  place  to  spend 
the  night  spells  half  the  success  of 
a  motor  trip.  If  you  select  one  of 
the  four  great  "trails"  described 
below,  you  can 


Stop  tit    ipsaLsJ,  tne  Sign 
of  a  Good  Hotel 

Operated  under  single  direction,  these  fa- 
mous hostelries  give  the  utmost  in  accom- 
modations at  moderate  rates.  The  standard 
of  one  is  the  standard  of  all. 

Hotels  in  the  United  System 

The  ROOSEVELT  New  York  City 

The  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  Philadelphia 
The  OLYMPIC  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  BANCROFT  Worcester.  Mass. 

The  ROBERT  TREAT  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Palerson,  N.  J. 
The  STACY-TRENT 
The  PENN-HARRIS 
The  TEN  EYCK 


The  ONONDAGA 
The  ROCHESTER 
The  SENECA 
The  NIAGARA 
The  LAWRENCE 
The  PORTAGE 
The  DURANT 
The  PRESIDENT 
El  CONQUISTADOR* 


Trenton,  N.  J. 
Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Niagara  Kails,  N.  Y. 

line.  Pa. 

Akron.  Ohio 

Flint.  Michigan 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Tucson.  Ariz. 


IN  CANADA 

The   MOUNT  ROYAL  Montreal 

KING  EDWARD  HOTEL  Toronto 

ROYAL  CONNAUGHT  Hamilton 

The  CLIFTON  Niagara  Falls 

The  PRINCE  EDWARD  Windsor 
The  ADMIRAL  BEATTY    Saint  John.  N.  B. 
*  Opening  November,  1928 

The  Four  Great 
United   Trails 

Send  today  for  descriptive  leaflets  with  large  main 
route  maps  of  these  fascinating  motor  tours: 

!•   A    Trail    of    Two    Countries  —  From 
Salem.  Mass.  to  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 

2.   Loop-the- Lakes  Trail  —  Circling    Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 

3*    Hudson    Valley  •'Montreal    Trail  — 

From   New  York  to  Montreal. 

4«    Blue  and  Gray  Trail — From  New  York 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

UNITED 
UCTELjf 

COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 

Executive  Offices:  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Affiliated    AMERICAN    HOTELS    CORPORATION 
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the 

BARCLAY 

NEW     YORK'S    MOST    DISTINGUISHED    RESIDENTIAL     HOTEL 


MIDSUMMER  sojourns  in 
town  are  most  pleasurably 
accomplished  at  the  Barclay.  In 
the  centre  of  smart  activities  — 
theatres,  shops,  clubs,  terminals 
within  a  moment's  reach— its  serene 
air  of  cool  spaciousness,  of  unhur- 
ried detachment,  is  in  delightful 
contrast.  For  the  fortnight,  week- 
end or  briefer  visits  there  are  al- 
ways charming  accommodations. 

Write  for  information  and  brochure 


III      EA^T     48//^     STREET 


Managing  Director 

WARREN    T.    MONTGOMERY 


New  York 
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9he  PLAZA 

Fred  Sterry 

President 
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Modern    Art    Combined    with    Antiques 
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desk,  English  18th  Century  consoles 
and  mirrors.  The  Ingres  painting  over 
the  mantel  has  a  modern  frame  of 
my  own  design,  carried  out  in  gold 
and  silver.  This  is  my  blue  room.  I 
never  wear  blue  but  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  surrounded  by  it.  I 
think  it  is  both  a  vital  and  a  spiritual 
color.  Henry  Adams  said,  after  visit- 
ing Chartres,  that  any  color  but  blue 
might  be  taken  out  "and  replaced  by 
another,  but  that  if  the  blues  were 
gone,  nothing  could  supply  the  same 
value.  In  my  blue  room  I  have  three 
touches  of  red — a  diamond  shape  of 
glowing  color  in  the  lamp  shade,  a 
book  in  red  leather  and  a  red  coat  on 
one  of  my  porcelain  figurines. 

My  preference  is  always  for  simple 
color  arrangements.  My  favourite 
gardens  are  those  with  flowers  in  va- 
ried tones  of  the  same  color.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  black  and  white  in  decoration.  I 
realize,  however,  that  a  room  may 
be  made  equally  harmonious  in 
seven  or  eight  colors  and  I  find  that 
the  combining  of  many  colors  has 
the  most  general  appeal.  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity,  outside  of  my 
own  house,  to  do  a  room  in  blue  and 
I  scarcely  expect  to,  although  I  find 
the  result  extraordinarily  pleasing. 

My  dining  room  is  in  soft  tones  of 
green,  green-gold  and  gray.  I  enjoyed 
the  work  which  I  put  into  needlepoint 
coverings  foi  two  Italian  armchairs, 
combining  dull  rose  with  the  other 
colors.  The  furnishingincludes  an  Eng- 
lish commode,  a  French  desserte  and 
French  wall  panels  (in  modern  fram- 
ing) representing  Psyche  and  the 
Muses.  I  particularly  like  my  Adam 
side  lights  with  their  old  ram  and 
honeysuckle  design.  My  divided 
fidelity  in  the  matter  of  motifs  could 
not  possibly  make  me  less  apprecia- 
tive of  such  works  of  art.  The  most 
modern  touch  of  the  room  is  in  the 
mirror  cornices  over  the  windows  and 
in  the  candelabra  of  glass  and  dull 
brass. 

Beside  the  Portuguese  bed  and  op- 
posite the  lamp  with  the  modern 
shade  in  my  bedroom,  is  another  lamp 
that  I  am  devoted  to,  made  of  one 
of  the  small  sandstone  figurines  from  a 
Chinese  grave.  There  is  a  modern  bu- 
reau and  an  old  Italian  mirror,  the 
combination  of  whatever  things  I  like, 
unrelated  save  in  some  indefinable 
quality  of  their  beauty  which  makes 
them   fit    together.    The    room   is   in 


green-gold  with  walls  suggestive  of 
alabaster.  The  curtains  are  of  gold 
and  rose  gauze  over  silk,  a  use  of  ma- 
terials which  no  client  of  mine  has 
ever  cared  to  undertake  without  seeing 
it  in  actual  use,  to  discover  the  un- 
usual, luminous  effect  of  it.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  blue  and  white  cre- 
tonne curtains  of  the  living  room, 
which  are  quite  like  damask  in  appear- 
ance. 

The  most  striking  alliance  of  old 
and  new  which  I  have  been  party  to 
is  in  my  entrance  hall,  where  I  have 
placed  a  modern  console  table  of 
maple  and  mahogany,  from  my  own 
design.  The  wall  paper  motif  of  mar- 
ble columns  supplies  a  purely  classic 
background  and  I  have  found  an  old 
Italian  mirror  which  is  to  complete  the 
group. 

In  connection  with  the  new  ten- 
dency to  seek  where  one  pleases,  the 
ideas  and  inspiration  for  decorative 
work,  I  think  of  no  more  satisfying 
source  than  in  things  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  individual  for  whom 
the  room  is  intended.  Some  years  ago, 
I  designed  a  room  at  the  Marine  Offi- 
cers' Club  at  Quantico,  in  memory  of 
my  husband,  and  I  found  the  Corps 
emblem  an  interesting  motif  for  the 
wall  lights.  The  introduction  of  mono- 
grams into  furniture  ornament  is  not 
new  but  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
personal  element  in  decoration.  A 
really  personal  room  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  create  and  almost  always 
costly  but  I  think  it  is  worth  the  effort 
that  goes  into  it. 

Even  where  designers  still  turn  to 
old  art  to  find  inspiration  for  the  new, 
they  are  going  far  outside  of  the  limits 
which  tradition  has  heretofore  im- 
posed. Whereas,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
England  and  the  Orient  have  been  the 
accepted  sources  for  artistic  styles,  I 
see  more  and  more  furniture  and  deco- 
rations with  an  unexpected  suggestion 
of  India,  of  Russia,  the  South  Seas 
and  South  America,  the  American  In- 
dian. The  beautiful  things  of  the  world 
are  being  discovered — or  I  might  bet- 
ter say,  rediscovered  in  the  bright  light 
of  the  modern  freedom,  which  pene- 
trates far  beneath  mere  outer  sur- 
faces. Never  has  the  decorator  been 
subjected  to  so  severe  a  test  and  never 
have  the  real  artists  among  them  had 
so  fair  an  opportunity  to  interpret 
and  express  the  beauty  that  they  see. 
It  is  surely  a  period  of  creation  in 
decorative  art  and  it  is  just  beginning. 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 
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earth  through  shoes  bolted  to  the 
posts.  Thus  they  function  as  under- 
ground braces  supporting  the  post 
from  both  front  and  back. 

From  these  strong  chain  link  and 
square  mesh  fabrics,  all  the  way 
down  to  galvanized  hexagonal  poultry 
netting,  the  steel  wire  fence  ranges 
through  many  serviceable  varieties. 
Woven  picket  fencing,  the  triangular 
meshed  fabric  designed  for  game  pre- 
serves, looped  and  zinc-insulated 
diamond  mesh  lawn  fences,  farm 
fences — each  has  its  particular  effec- 
tiveness, and  none  is  beneath  the 
consideration  of  the  property  owner 
whose  particular  requirements  may 
he  met  by  any  one  of  them. 

One   of   the   newest    ideas   in   this 


field  is  among  the  least  pretentious. 
Steel  sections  of  lawn  guard  are  made 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  high, 
finished  in  colored  enamel,  which 
may  be  set  by  the  housewife  herself, 
to  protect  flower  beds,  lawns  and  the 
borders  of  walks.  This,  perhaps,  is 
property  protection  in  its  simplest 
terms  and  protection  is  the  basic 
thought  with  which  the  fence  industry 
started,  milleniums  ago. 

(Editor's  Xote:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 
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Stoneware  for  the  Collector 
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There  are  records  of  potteries  also 
at  Bradford.  Fairlee.  Cavendish,  Cor- 
inth, and  Newport.  Vt. 

After  1S00  the  industry  spread 
rapidly  and  the  names  to  be  found 
on  nineteenth-century  pieces  are 
many.  Referring  to  Spargo  and  other 
investigators.  I  find  that  stoneware 
was  made  in  many  states  beside 
Vermont  between  1S00  and  IS 50 — in 
Albany.  Troy.  Rome,  and  Utica, 
N.  V.;  in  South  Amboy.  Jersey  City. 
Elizabeth,  and  New  Brunswick. X.J. ; 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia;  in 
Baltimore  and  Hagerstown.  Md. ;  in 
Hartford.  New  London,  and  Norwich. 
Conn.;  in  Whately  and  South  Ash- 
field.  Mass.;  in  Portland.  Me., 
Boscawen.  N.  H..  Louisville.  Ky., 
Strasburg.  Va..  and  Greensboro,  Pa. 
A  list  of  the  known  potters  would  run 
into  the  scores,  and  there  were  many 
whose  names  were  unknown. 

After  1S00  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  great  migration  of  potters  to  the 
Western  Reserve,  with  much  activity 
at  East  Liverpool.  Stoneware  pot- 
teries in  the  following  places  in  Ohio 
are  recorded  by  Mr  Spargo,  Mrs. 
Rhea  Mansfield  Knittle.  and  others: 
Hillsboro,  Middlebury.  Jonathan 
Creek,  Mt.  Sterling,  Putnam.  Akron. 
Springfield,  Cincinnati,  Canton, 
Cleveland.  Zanesville.  Crooksville, 
and  Atwater. 

A  few  factories  in  existence  soon 
after  1S50  may  be  added  to  these; 
Ithaca,  Binghamton,  Cortland, 
Lyons,  and  Port  Edward.  N.  V. ;  Som- 
erset, Flemington.  Middletown.  and 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Worcester.  Somer- 
ville,  and  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Cuyhoga 
Falls,  Mogadore,  Symmes  Creek, 
Roseville.  and  Athens.  Ohio.  These 
lists,  uninteresting  in  themselves,  give 
some  idea  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  industry  and  will  help  to  fix  the 


approximate  date  of  a  marked  piece. 
History  in  this  field  is  likely  to  be  a 
bit  boresome  until  one  finds  oneself 
concerned  with  the  important  ques- 
tions of  identification  and  dating. 

The  beginner,  however,  will  be  less 
interested  in  ceramic  history  than 
in  the  qualities  of  this  old  pottery 
itself.  He  cannot  long  associate  with 
these  old  jugs  and  crocks  without 
beginning  to  feel  something  of  their 
quaint  charm,  without  becoming 
aware  of  their  unique  beauty.  Their 
shapeliness  and  their  color  are  no 
more  fascinating  than  their  variety. 
Vou  will  scarcely  find  two  just  alike; 
if  you  start  collecting  you  will  always 
be  running  upon  one  that  is  just  a 
little  different  from  any  that  you 
possess.  Like  eating  popcorn,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  when  to  stop. 

The  market  values  of  these  things 
have  not  become  sufficiently  stabil- 
ized to  make  it  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt to  offer  any  figures.  Some 
pieces  in  some  places  are  already 
worth  considerable  sums,  but  it  is 
still  possible  for  the  persistent  seeker 
to  locate  them  in  places  where  they 
may  be  bought  cheap.  If  you  chance 
upon  an  early  Remmey  or  Norton, 
you  are  in  luck,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  values  in  this  field  do  not  go  by 
names.  Age  and  rarity  count,  but 
form  and  decoration  count  for  even 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  appreciative. 
In  your  quest  for  stoneware  jugs, 
jars,  crocks,  bottles,  etc.,  it  would  be 
well,  until  you  become  expert,  and 
until  your  collection  demands  only 
the  rare  addition,  to  look  first  for 
shape,  then  body  color,  then  decora- 
tion, and  finally  maker's  mark. 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  pub- 
lished    by      Courtesy      of:      The      Metropolitan 
eum   of   Art.    I'he  Connecticut    Historical 
v,   and   the  John    I  .    Morris   Collection 
of     the     Pennsylvania     Museum. 


The  Smaller  Ho  me  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 
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a   suggestion  of   foreign   mannerism. 

In  the  living  room,  the  floorinK  is 
made  of  wide  pine  boards,  light  finish. 
The  plaster  is  two-coat  work,  the 
natural  color  of  the  "rock"  or  patent 
plaster,  and  has  a  rough  finish,  with 
an  occasional  insert.  The  fireplace  is 
built  of  common  brick,  laid  with  a 
curved  back.  The  paneling  is  of 
knotty  white  pine  boards,  with 
moulded  edges,  laid  vertically,  and 
stained,  filled  and  waxed  to  give  a 
natural  finish  and  at  the  same  time 
to  harmonize  with  the  other  wood 
details,  which  are  oak.  The  oak  has  a 
little  white  lead  in  the  stain,  which 
was  "rubbed  off"  after  application. 
The  lighting  fixtures  are  wrought  iron. 
Tables  and  heavier  pieces  of  the 
French  peasant  furniture  are  gener- 
ally of  oak  with  pear  or  other  fruit 
wood  for  the  rush-bottom  chairs. 
Pleasant  variety  is  given  by  the  seat 
under  the  large  window  which  is 
English  and  the  hooked  rug  which  is 
American.  An  interesting  detail  is  the 
cupboards  under  the  large  windows, 
intended  for  books,  magazines  and 
other  paraphernalia  which  so  easily 
clutter  a  living  room. 

The  dining  room  is  similar  to  the 
living  room  in  finish  except  for  the 
tile  floor,  of  four  inch  hexagonal  tile, 
reds   and    browns,   and   the    lighting 


fixtures  which  are  Early  American  in 
character,  made  of  monel  metal.  The 
dishes  in  the  cupboard  are  French 
pewter. 

Upstairs,  the  owner's  bedroom  has 
a  high  ceiling,  made  of  heavy  oak 
beams  in  natural  finish,  with  oak 
flooring  of  wide  planks.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
owner's  suite  is  unusually  complete, 
having  provision  for  comfort  and 
convenience  to  a  surprising  degree. 
Indeed,  this  Forest  Hills  house  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  principle 
that,  in  its  ideal  and  unrivalled  form, 
the  American  small  house  is  a  beauti- 
ful machine,  almost  as  mechanically 
perfect  and  as  smooth  running,  as  an 
automobile.  But  it  has  even  a  higher 
value  in  being — at  the  hands  of  our 
ablest  designers — something  personal 
and  individual,  such  as  a  machine 
made  in  a  factory  can  hardly  be.  This 
transcendent  quality,  as  suggested 
hitherto,  is  the  most  difficult  to  attain. 
This  means  that  the  designer  of  the 
house  must  be,  above  all  else,  a  con- 
summate artist,  or  the  all  too  fre- 
quent failure  is  the  penalty.  The 
client,  too,  is  of  importance  in  the 
result,  for  to  him  falls  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  the  right  artist  and 
of  giving  him  sympathetic  support 
in    the    working    out    of    his    ideas. 
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Sailing  from 

New  York 

Jan.  29,  1929 


66  Glorious  Days! 


Mysterious  Egypt,  fascinating  Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  beautiful  Madeira, 
gay  Seville,  Granada  with  its  Alhambra,  mighty  Gibraltar,  ancient  Cadiz, 
Algiers,  Biskra,  Timgad,  Tunis,  Malta,  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Bosphorus, 
Athens,  Dalmatian  Coast,  Cattaro,  Cettinje,  Ragusa,  Venice,  Florence.  Rome, 
Naples,  Messina,  Taormina,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Monte  Carlo,  France,  England. 

Exclusively  chartered  palatial  S.  S.  "Scythia" 
Cunard  Line's  finest  first-class  cuisine  and  service 
Membership  limited  to  390  guests — half  capacity 

This  Cruise  is  the  Animal  Mediterranean  classic.  The  very  comprehen- 
sive itinerary,  visiting  practically  every  port  of  historic  and  romantic  in- 
terest; the  unusually  large  and  comfortable  cabins  of  the  "Scythia" — all 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water — the  suites  and  private  baths,  the  spa- 
cious decks,  the  passenger  elevators  and  the  reasonable  rates,  all  combine 
to  offer  the  most  attractive  of  all  Cruises  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Free  Stop-over  in  Europe,  including  return  by  S.  S.  "Beren- 
garia,"  "Aquitania."  "Mauretania"  or  any  Cunard  steamer. 
Early   Reservation   Advisable 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Philade'phia-1529  Locust  St.         Chicago-175  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston-33  Devonshire  St. 
San  Francisco-29  Geary  St.  Los  Angeles-756  So.  Broadway 


Travel  Service 
Throughout 

EUROPE 

We  suggest  routes,  steamers, 
trains,  hotels,  etc.,  and  secure 
all    reservations    in   advance. 


The  Measure 

of 
Your  Message 


1^  1 1 K  measure  of  your  message 
is  the  number  of  actual  readers 
reached  by  the  publications  carrying 
your  advertising. 

You  may  buy  "10,000  circulation," 
but  is  it  delivered  or  is  it  merely  a 
"claim"  of  the  publisher? 

The  A.  B.  C.  offers  a  service  that 
will  enable  the  advertiser  and  ad- 
vertising agent  to  measure  every 
message  placed  in  the  leading  publi- 
cations of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Every  day  in  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  A.  B.  C.  Auditors  are 
checking  the  records  of  publishers, 
and  their  findings  are  tabulated  in 
the  form  of  A.   B.  C.   reports. 

These  reports,  by  the  authentic, 
reliable,  verified  data  they  contain, 
enable  the  advertiser  to  measure 
exactly  how  widely  his  message  has 
been    distributed. 

Ask  for  the  latest  A.  B.  C.  Report 
on  the  Arts  &  Decoration 
It  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


FOR   SALE 

"Stonycroft,"    on    Sylvan    Road, 

at  Westport,  Conn. 

Spacious  Private  Home 

An  all-year  house.  Colonial  architecture.  ."> 
years  old,  situated  in  35  acres  of  land. 
Absolute  quiet  and  privacy.  Main  house: 
16  rooms,  5  baths,  Tenant  house:  9  rooms. 
2  baths.  Apartment  of  5  rooms,  and  bath 
over  4-car  garage.  Hardwood  floors,  all 
brass  plumbing,  vapor  heat,  town  water  and 
electricity.  Grounds  beautifully  landscaped. 
LOCATION— 1  hour  10  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station.  Close  to  Westport  Golf 
Club  and  nunt  Club.  Bathing  and  sailing 
at   nearby  Compo  Beach. 

Could  be  used  for  Sanitarium  or  School 

Owner:   Miss  Jeannette   Engel, 

201    West   79th    Street,    N.    Y.    City 


Artcraft-in-Metal 

1120  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

EXTERIOR  —  INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE 

WROUGHT  IRON  WORKS 

Stair  Rails,  Gates,  Grilles 
Garden  Furniture 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Handwrought 
Carefully  Executed 
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HOTEL 

AND 

RESTAURANT 

ENCHANTINOIY  DIFFERENT 
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\He  Ambassadors 


and!  ike  tJlmbassador  iSasi 
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CHICAGO'S  FIN€ST  HOTELS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
....  And  now,  ju-.t  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East, 
Chicago's  mo  i    residential   hotel   ....   Suites  of  from  one 

to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  The  furnishings  as  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
i  eservations. 


Two  Book  Reviews 

A  Working   System    of    Color. 
By    Frederick    Leroy   Sargent 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company). 

There  is  just  at  present  passing  over 
this  land  great  waves  of  interest  in 
color.  This  has  been  partly  brought 
about  by  the  Modernistic  Movement 
which  has  at  last  reached  this  coun- 
try in  all  its  curious,  eccentric  and 
at  times  enlivening  interest.  But  al- 
though we  are  more  interested  in 
color  than  perhaps  ever  before,  less 
fearful  of  brilliant  decorations  in  our 
homes,  of  brilliant  masses  in  our 
gardens,  we  have  not  gone  into  the 
subject  of  color  very  seriously.  We 
are  more  cheerful  about  color,  but  as 
yet  not  more  scientific. 

So  that  it  seems  just  the  time  and 
season  for  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's "Working  System  of  Color". 
This  book  we  are  told  "is  intended  to 
train  the  student  of  art,  to  translate 
any  color  in  Nature,  providing  him 
with  ingenious  means  of  exactly 
recording  such  color  and  making 
practical  subsequent  accurate  repro- 
ductions by  the  use  of  notes  alone." 
Mr.  Sargent's  system  of  classification 
is  both  practical  and  scientific.  Al- 
though this  book  was  written  mainly 
for  the  student,  the  actual  worker  in 
color,  it  nevertheless  affords  extremely 
interesting  reading  to  people  who  feel 
a  desire  to  have  their  increased  enjoy- 
ment of  color  rest  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  In  our  watching  of  the  Modern- 
istic Movement,  we  have  perhaps  all 
of  us  at  times  felt  a  certain  wonder- 
ment as  to  our  different  reactions  to 
certain  combinations  of  tones  in  rooms 
done  in  the  rather  violent  modern 
fashion.  Mr.  Sargent's  book  on  color 
gives  us  just  the  information  that  will 
make  clear  our  varying  emotions, 
toward  color  in  the  modern  movement 
as  well  as  the  more  established  periods. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  FURNITURE  ARTS 
and  Crafts,  compiled  by  A. 
P.  Johnson  and  Marta  K.  Sironen, 
Edited  by  William  J.  Etten  (A.  P. 
Johnson  Company). 

There  is  a  two-fold  interest  in 
this  practical  little  manual,  one  for 
the  decorator  who  does  the  house, 
and  the  other  for  the  person  who 
is  having  the  house  done.  Increasing- 
ly, people  want  to  understand  all 
about  the  way  their  homes  are 
decorated.  Of  course,  some  people  are 
perfectly  contented  to  turn  their 
homes  over  to  the  taste  and  under- 
standing of  the  decorator,  and  some 
very  extraordinary  and  beautiful  re- 
sults are  achieved  in  this  fashion. 
Then  again,  there  are  a  great  many 
men  and  women  who  enjoy  working 
with  the  decorator.  And  of  course 
there  are  some  too,  who  like  to  do 
their  homes  themselves.  I  have  known 
women  who  have  taken  a  course  of 
study  in  interior  decoration  in  order 
to  understand  perfectly  the  decora- 
tor's plan  for  a  new  and  beautiful 
home.  People  who  haven't  the  time 
to  do  this,  who  want  to  know  just 
certain  items  of  decoration,  people 
who  would  like  to  study  one  period  of 
furniture  making  or  who  might  want 
to  identify  a  single  piece  of  furniture. 
a  single  rug  or  tapestry,  a  wall  deco- 
ration.— such  of  us  need  some  genuine 
and  practical  source  of  information. 
If  you  have  this  little  "Manual  of 
Furniture  Arts  and  Crafts"  many 
problems  in  homemaking  are  solved 
at  practically  a  minute's  notice. 

M.  F.  R. 


Vl-ift  ipemtspltmnta  &cabemp 
of  the  jfint  arts 

Bread  and   Cherry  Sts.,   Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting.  Sculpture  and 
Illustration.      Write  for   Illustrated   Circular. 
Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 


BOOKPLATES 

Sketches   submitted   and  plates   de- 
signed and  etched  on  copper 
To  order  only 
Prices  from  $100.00  up.  Send  for  samples 
-    RALPH  FLETCHER  SEYMOUR 
410    South    Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


*•  Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

in  2-ounce  tins,  full  assortment  of 
colors.   Write  for  price  list. 

BACO    PICAREFF    PAINT    STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 

12  Standard  Shades — 45c  a  jar. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  10  448  West  37th  St., New  York,  N.  Y. 


<a»e  Old-World 
,„  Galleries.  «a 


65,   Duke   St.,   Grosvenor   Sq., 
LONDON,  W.  1.,  ENGLAND 

(Near  Selfridges) 
(Cables— Oldworld,  65  Duke  Street. 

London,  W.  I.) 
Buy  Your  English  Antiques  From  England 
We  arrange  for  boxing,  consular  in- 
voices and  declaration  of  antiquity, 
freight,  insurance  and  delivery  to  your 
door  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Antiques 
admitted  duty  free  to  the  U.  S.  A. 


A  collection  of  18  original  onk  and  pine 
coffers  dating  itom  1550  to  17(10  Including 
rare  linen  fold  4  feet  10  inches  long.  2 
feet  nigh   and  21  inches  deep.  Price  $225. 


Simple  early  oak  period  Refectory  Table 
11  It.  long,  4  square  shaped  legs,  stretcher 
all  round.  Date  1380.  Price  $200.  Packing 
ami  delivery  as  above  about  $43. 
Another  smaller  example  but  with  circular 
turned  shaped  legs.  0  ft.  long,  date  1650. 
Price  $100.  Packing  and  delivery  as  above 
about  $25. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed 
genuine  antiques  $250  includes  6  Queen 
Anne  Spindleback  chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh 
dresser.  Queen  Anne  Oak  D-ended  Table. 
All  over  100  years  old. 

racking,    freight    and    delivery.  New  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  about  $55. 
Illustrated   Catalogue   and    Guide,   tent  en 
receipt  of  7  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
(1).  44  pages,   155  photographs: 
(2).  Complete   price    list    with   photos; 
(3).  Suggestions    as    to    furnishing,    colour 
schemes,    etc.,    of    various    rooms,    by 
Mrs.  Barrett; 
(4).   "Useful     Household    Hints."    by    H. 
Stanley    Barrett,    architect,    and    con- 
tains. ""ITow  to  stain  deal  floors  to  look 
like  oak.  and  to  last  20  years."  "Best 
polish    for   old   Furniture    and   how    to 
make  it."  "Cleaning  Furniture,  etc."; 
(5).  Old    Furniture   as   an    Investment: 
(6).   "Hints   on    buying    Antiques,    and    on 
Faked  Furniture."  by  H.   S.   Barrett; 
(7).  List    of    Dates    and    Periods    relating 
to  Furniture. 


COUPON 

I    enclose    7    cent   U.    S. 
catalogue. 


A.D.  7/28 
stamp    for    above 


JULY,  1928 
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OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


European  Plan 
Fireproof  Construction 


200  Rooms  with  Private  Bath 


O ITUATED  in  the  exclusive  Eastern  end  of  the  Island  with  a  land 
^locked  harbor;  dock  with  37  foot  water;  opened  in  May  1927;  a 
brilliant  success  from  the  beginning.  Patronized  by  distinguished 
families. 

Completed  polo  field,  bridle  trails,  1 8  hole  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
picturesque  hills  and  valleys,  surf  bathing,  fishing.  Unusual  advan' 
tages  for  children.  Booklet. 

Ferry  from  New  London   to  Montauk 


Bernhard  Lundberg,  Manager 


Winter  Resort:  Hotel  Lincoln,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


MONTAUK    MANOR 

MONTAUK,    LONG    ISLAND 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 

on  Architecture 
Gardens,  Furniture  and  Decorations 


ITALIAN   SUBJECTS 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE IN  ITALY.  Anderson.  New,  re- 
vised edition.  With  80  full-page  plates  and 
120  text  illustrations.  $6.00 

A    HISTORY    OF   ARCHITECTURE    IN 

ITALY.  Cummings.  Illustrated.  2  volumes. 

$12.50 

SMALLER  ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  FARM 
HOUSES.  Lowell.  125  plates  and  numerous 
text  illustrations.  $20.00 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.  Bolton.  Hun- 
dreds of  full-page  plates  with  historical  and 
descriptive  notes.  $25.00 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF 
ITALY.  Bum  pus.  Well  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. $7.50 

ITALIAN  INTERIORS  AND  FURNI- 
TURE. Hunter.  200  plates  with  over  500 
illustrations.  2  vols.  $50.00 

Arts  &  Decoration 


578   MADISON   AVENUE 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


■1EMBER5    e 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  C9 

Investment  Securities 

11  Wall  Street  578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 

New  York  City 


209  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Boston 
Wheeling 
Richmond 
Cincinnati 


Tulsa  Buffalo  St.   Louis  San  Francisco 

Toledo  Dayton  Los  Angeles  Marietta,  Ohio 

Detroit  Pittsburgh  Montreal  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Rochester       Minneapolis  Baltimore  Charleston    W    Va 

Oklahoma   City     Kansas  City  Hollywood  Philadelphia  Parkersbur'g,  W.  Va. 

Cable  Addrea  "Hathrops"   New    York 
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(ostikVan  £  (3, 


i6g^sr40TH  Strgst 
NsW  Vorjc 


ANTiqUG  #  MODG\N 

FROM   THC  ORJ£NT 
LARG&ST  ASSOR^TMCNT  IN   THC  WORLD 


SHAHRISTAN    RUGS  WoVSN  TO  SPGGIAL 
DSSIGNS   ON  OUR,  LOOMS  INfTHCORIfcNT 


When  knights 
were  bold  and 
travel  was  an 
adventure,  the 
great  noble  nev- 
er set  forth  on 
a  journey  with- 
out, in  addition 
to  innumerable 
other  things, 
his  collection  of 
tapestry  panels. 
Perhaps  he  was 
the  patron  of 
weavers?  If  so, 
his  exploits 
were  pictured 
and  his  achieve- 
ments glorified. 

Unlike  today,   where  your  decorator  chooses  an  appropriate  panel  to  adorn  the 
walls,   the  purposes  of  panels  in  ancient  times  were  manifold.    Adornment,   of 
course,  was  a  consideration  because  the  walls  were  bare  and  castles  drafty.  Panels 
were  used  to  divide  the  great  rooms  into  smaller  units;  to  shut  out  smells  from 
the  kitchen;  to  cover  floors;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  imagine,  to  cover  beds 
on  cold  nights.    ((  Among  the  great  patrons  of  the  weaving  art  were 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  Cardinal  Woolsey,  Charles  V  and  Phillip  II 
of  Spain.    Each  one  patronized  Flemish  weavers.     C(  Masterpieces 
produced  under  a  royal  patronage  are,  naturally,  not  available 
today  to  the  person  of  average  means,  but  your  decorator  will 
choose  for  you  from  this  collection  a  reproduction,  of  which 
No.  2754,  a  Flemish  tapestry  15th  century  Gothic,  illus- 
trated above,  is  a  fair  example.    ((  From  every  great 
center  of  tapestry  weaving,   panels  have  been  as- 

ftTRnTITTTll/l  J2    TJOlVf  A1V1V     sembled  aPProPriate  for  use  in  the  modern  home' 

O  1  JxlJxlJliliTJL    0£    J\v/1tJLxtL1i11  historically  accurate  when  not  a  reproduction. 

DECORATIVE    FABRICS   OF    DISTINCTION  The  sizes  range  from  small  pieces  to  ones 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  57TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  large  enough  to  cover  an  entire  wall. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS      ANGELES 


SAN      FRANCISCO 


1928,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Mfgrs 


VINCENT  RICHARDS 

Popular  Tennis  Star, 
writes : 

"Immediately  before  and  after 
my  important  tennis  matches 
I  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  and  satisfaction  from 
Lucky  Strikes. 

A  tennis  player  must  guard 
his  throat  carefully,  and  that 
is  why  I  smoke  only  Luckies 
— they  are  mild  and  mellow, 
and  cannot  possibly  irritate 
your  throat,  and  my  wind  is 
always  in  splendid  shape." 


It's  toasted"  2 

No  Throat  Irritation  No  Cough. 


'  -M i   ^V_-*  *\~Jr  JL  Uk  L.     .».   -II-    Jll      N    'A^J*  JL.     ^     ^S   iVOL  JJL^T  Jl /  01.  UL. 


Arts  ^Decoration 

Devoted  to  Architecture,  Building  <§  Interior  Decoration 


"Room  from  a  Famous  Palace  on  the  Place  des  Vosges" 


AUGUST,  1928 


ARTS  &  DECORATION   PUBLISHING   CO.  Inc. 

PUBLISHER  —  ELTINGE  F.  WARNER 

cMIuR/orb  --Marc's  -  ££onc/o?2-D 


Courtesy  of  Jacques  Bodart 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


_J 


Iti 


FRENCH    PERIOD    FURNITURE 

cassard  romano 

companyjnc 

fbrmsvii^.  Jl/lOKCiC^  <\Fn&lfi£S 

232 -23b Cast  59th  Street.  Mew  yorkCltg 


CHICAGO 

155E  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  C1E 
61Av  Philippe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGELE! 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 


AUGUST,  1928 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 


OLD  ENGLISH 
PANELLED    ROOM; 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITU 
TAPESTRIES 


Mr.  Charles  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon 
clients  at  their  residences  by  appointment 


NEW  YORK:  TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative   Arts  League 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


.    1 


Jn  our  showrooms 


/// 


arrt/  JVLeyen)  L^a 


m 


820%wer(PouH 


Csrwc 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 


ARTS   &   DECORATION.  ii>s.    Published   ever;    month.    Volume    xxix.    Number    I.  Publication  office,   578  Madison   Avenue.   New  York  City.   Subscription   price  $6.00  a  year; 

two    years,    SI :    three  I  i   ;o;    foreign  tlons     $1.00   additional   for  postage;   Canadian   subscription,  $0.50  additional.   Entered   as  second-class 

matter  March   i,  1919,  at  the  ]  n   Xew   i'ork  City,  under  the  acl  ol   Marcii        L879    Copyrighted,  1928,  bj   Arts  &   Decoration   Publishing  Co.,  Inc.   Registered   V.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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N  IMPORTANT  COL- 
LECTION of  beautiful 
old  English  Mirrors,  some  in 
pairs,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  interest  at  the  Vernay 
galleries.  Rare  examples  of  the 
finest  quality,  in  original  con- 
dition, are  included  in  Walnut, 
Mahogany,  Gesso  and  carved 
wood  and  gilt.  There  is  also  an 
extremely  fine  set  of  four 
carved  Adam  gilt  wall  lights. 


%M 


NUgjra*' 


^-/.  5r 


<*. 


'& 


A  Chinese  Chippendale  carved  wood  and  gilt  Mirror  of  mag- 
nificent design.,  in  fine  original  condition,  surmounted  by  a 
pagoda  with  seated  figure  of  a  Chinaman  and  two  exquisitely 
carved  birds.  1760-1765.  6 '4"  high,  3'<~>]A"  -wide. 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  Fl  IRNTTURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  &  GLASSWARE  ^^ 


New  York,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  St. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Crv,  *f  j 


Add  to  the  Beauty  of  Your  Qarden 


<r. 


/~^\  ARDEN  furniture  that  for  years  enriched 
^-^  many  famous  Italian  Villas  is  now  beauti- 
fying wonderful  American  gardens.  Appropriate 
pieces,  reflected  in  the  pools  and  banked  with 
flowers,  add  greatly  to  the  panorama  of  a  garden. 
Placing  a  fountain  near  an  entrance,  a  well  head 
in  a  hollow,  a  circular  bench  in  that  shady  nook — 
you  might  find  such  pieces  a  touch  that  would 
add  to  the  completeness  and  beauty  of  your 
garden.  Our  assortment  of  Italian  Garden  Furni- 
ture is  unusually  large.  Upon  request  to  us  at  New 
York,  Dept.  AD,  we  will  send  illustrated  and 
descriptive  booklet. 

To  the  left  is  illustrated  a  twisted 
Column  of  Red  Verona  Marble,  $500; 
above,  an  Istrian  Stone  Semi-cir' 
cular  Seat,  $900;  to  the  right,  a 
Wall  Fountain  in  Carrara  Marble,  $475 


VASES  1  WELL  HEADS  1  FOUNTAINS  1  CIRCULAR  SEATS 
COLUMNS  1  MODERN  AND  ANTIQUE  MANTELS  /  FIRE- 
SETS  /  ANDIRONS  i  AND    OTHER    FIREPLACE    FIXTURES 


Wm.  i.  Jackson  Company 


ESTABLISHED.  IN  THE 

YEAR    1^77 


\£  WEST  47  th  STREET 
NEW    YORK 


318  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 


AUGUST,  192Z 
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XV 


^vl> 


<B  Inc. 

r  reenter 

3$3JTla<teon?toe. 

|At  46th  Street! 


'■^r1  m ^.i 


HP  HIS  arrangement  of  a  regal  French  Empire  Bedroom  Suite 
•*■  combines  units  of  natural  walnut  with  a  richly  decorated 
bed  of  our  exclusive  manufacture.  The  Orsenigo  Com- 
pany welcomes  the  home  connoisseur  and  decorator  to  a  large 
and  distinguished  display  of  furniture  and  panelled  rooms. 


£N 


H>anta  ifflomca,  Cal. 
815  lUncoln  ^ouletoarb 


ipfn'labdpfjta,  -pa. 
2011  Walnut  S>t. 


Jfactorp 
Hong  Sslanb  Cttp 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Revolution,  especially 
the  bloodless  revolution 
of  Modern  Art,  is  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  What 
the  judgement  of  posteri- 
ty will  be  can  well  be  left 
to  the  future.  Certainly,  it 
will  not  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  anyone  present 
today.  In  the  decorative 
fields,  to  consider  but 
two,  furniture  and  fab- 
rics, some  of  the  work 
produced  is  exquisite,  a 
great  deal  more  amusing, 
and  a  rather  larger  pro- 
portion than  is  necessary, 
downright  hideous.  The 
most  encouraging  sign, 
however,  that  the  modern 
movement  is  substantial, 
and  not  the  fleeting  ges- 
ture of  artistic  bolshev- 
ism  is  the  cooperation 

evident  on  all  sides  between  manufacturers  and  artists  of 
recognized  ability.  Surely,  from  the  union  of  sound  artistic 
creative  ability  and  craftsmanship  with  the  utmost  in  me- 
chanical equipment,  it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  the  evo- 
lution of  beauty.  Not,  perhaps,  the  beauty  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  see;  not  the  beauty  built  on  ancient  cultures, 
or  prescribed  artistic  formulas;  but  a  new  beauty,  a  fresh 
beauty,  which  will  have  its  place  in  our  daily  lives.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  fabrics  in  this  collection  are,  and  naturally 
will  be  for  some  years  to  come,  reproductions  of  classical 
motives,  but  there  will  always  be  room  for  the  modernists. 
Two  items,  No.  23137  a  Damask,  and  No.  23240  a  Sunfast 
Stripe,  illustrated  above,  distinctly  reflect  their  influence. 


M 


STROHEIM&ROMANN 

DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DISTINCTION 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE  ,  AT  57th  STREET  ,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


AUGUST,  1928 


David  Zork  Co. 


/A"ese  z'zi^eres^ina'  dooz-s  ,  deszazzed  2Ti^  ozz.2- 
Studzos,  -Were,  executed  zn  wrouati^  zrozi  and. 
used  in.  tAe  CraZ/cry  cozi^aznzna  £Ac  fa.zziou.s- 
coJjccZzozi  of  a.zzfz~au,e,  arzziour  Ae/ona-ma  £o 
Jrfr.    Cseorac  J^jjard/zur  sJz-. 

^S^vTEAlRo   or  experience   enables    its  io  create 
I>-  individual  sc^inas,  also   commcke,  rooms 
tor    {.nose    wko    desire  -ike  ttnusuak  -J^gCS^ 

Special   rurn.i-tu.re  ana.  voooa-  panelled  rooms 
o(  ike  kiakesr.  standards  are  ocecukzcL  in-  ike 
Zorlc   skops  ai  reasonable  prices. 


C orrespon<zejtice  /n.v>z-£e<£ ' . 


2.01-2-07    NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILU 

FINE  FURNITURE   •  ANTIQUES    •    INTERIORS 
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A      Newcomb        H 
reproduction  of         fl 
a    very    fine          K 

^gl!      ^4     beautifully 
oH      propor  tioned 
£9       group,  finished 

16th     century 
Spanish    Mir- 
ror and   Con-          1 
sole.                          .J 

in    antique 
gold    and   au- 
thentic mottled 
BL       Spanish  colors 

Gpanish,  Italian,  French  and  English  Inv 
portations  and  Genuine  Antiques — a  series 
of  collections  recently  secured  from  the  art  cen' 
ters  of  the  old  world — are  now  in  transit,  bound 
for  our  New  York  Headquarters,  and  will  be  on 
display  in  our  showrooms  starting  August  20th. 
Your  visit  of  inspection  will  disclose  many  pieces 
of  unusual  decorative  value. 


MAKERSofDISTINCTIVE 
MIRRORS -ANTIQUES 
OBJETS  D'ART 


^r« 


42-50  W.  13  th.  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ESTABUSHED  1831 


*= 


H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15  th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 


Galloons,  Fringes  &  Tassels 
16th  17th  18th  Centuries 

Historic  Vestments 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 
■f    /    / 

Examples  of  Historic  Fabrics 
for  Museum  Collections 

■r  -f  ■/ 

40     EAST     34TH     STREET 
NEW     YORK 


-K 


Light 

A.  MARCHAND 

ing  Fixtures  of  Distinction 

I 

T 

680 

Fine  Crystal  Chandeliers 
Candelabra  and  Wall  Lights 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  "! 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 

fork 

AUGUST,  1928 
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'•ARCADIA        A    SCENIC    PAPER    MADE    IX    FIVE   COLORINGS. 
HERE    PRINTED    MOULDINGS    WERE   LIKEWISE    USED. 


WALL  PAPER 


FURNITURE 
SCREENS 


DRAPERIES 
LAMPS 


Wi)t  Robert  #rabeg  Co. 


57th  St.  at  7th  Ave. 
New  York 


50  Lafayette  Ave. 
Brooklyn 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  C? 


Investment  Securities 


1 1  Wall  Street 


578  Madison  Ave. 


(at  57th  Street) 

New  York  City 


209  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Private  Wire  Connections  Kith  Investment  Houses  in 


Boston  Tulsa  Buffalo  St.   Louis  San  Francisco 

Wheeling  Toledo  Dayton  Los  Angeles  Marietta,  Ohio 

Richmond  Detroit  Pittsburgh       Montreal  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Cincinnati  Rochester       Minneapolis    Baltimore  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Oklahoma  City    Kansas  Citv  Hollywood      Philadelphia  Parkersburg,W. Va. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Cable  Addren  "Hathrops"   New    York 


Exhibition    cRsopms 

at    3  83    Madison    Avenue 
open  throughout  the  Summer 

a  showing  of 

BEDROOM     and    BOUDOIR 

FURNITURE 

Possessing  Distinctive 

Decorative     Qualities 

Made  in  our  own  shops  from  our  oivn  designs 

Dealers,  Architects,  Interior  Dec- 
orators, and  their  Clients  may 
view,  at  their  leisure,  a  large  col- 
lection of  colorful  pieces, — 
faithful  reproductions,  original 
adaptations,  new  designs,  all 
possessing  distinctive  character 
in     coloring    and    finish. 


A   R  B  E  N  V  I   L  I.  E     BED 


DECORATOR'S 
FURNITURE     CO 


I  N  C  O   R  1>  o    R   A    I     I     I  ' 


383    cJM'rfdison     Avenue 


NEW      YORK 
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Four    things    feature — and    distinguish — every    genuine 
Jacques  Bodart  creation. 
Each  piece  is  indelibly  French  in  the  verve  and  smartness 
of  its  line,  upholstery  and  finish. 

Each  is  an  adaptation  of  an  authentic  antique,  down  to  the 
minutest  tooling  and  ornament. 

Each,  from  the  slightest  to  the  greatest,  is  a  true  work  of 
virtu  fashioned  in  Paris  by  craftsmen  who  are  the  personal 


Hi 
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inheritors  of  the  richest  epochs  in  French  furniture  design. 
The  honest  workmanship  is  evidenced  not  alone  where  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  eye;  it  is  discoverable  in  the  most  concealed 
joinings. 


Finally,  each  creation  of  Jacques  Bodart  is  preeminently 
livable.  They  are  not  museum  pieces — but  furniture  to  lend 
abiding  grace  and  charm  and  comfort  to  your  home. 

Tou  will  enjoy — and  remember — a  visit  to 
our  K[ew  Tor\  galleries.  The  card  of  your  deco- 
rator or  furniture  dealer  will  introduce  you. 

/^)     /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  ^-Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 


J\(ew  York 
^nTnnnnniiiinraiinrniiJmiiiiMiiuLiiu^ 
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Twin  Destroyers — 

You  can  protect  your 

household  treasures  from  them 

Fire  and  Theft  may  come  in  your  absence  to  take  away  the  house- 
hold treasures  which  you  value  beyond  any  insurance  or  replace- 
ment cost.  Your  summer  will  be  a  happier  one  if  you  know  that 
your  larger  valuables  are  as  safe  as  the  papers  and  securities  you 

keep  in  safe-deposit.  Portovault 
service  gives  absolute  protection 
without  inconvenience  and  at 
little  cost. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


"l|W3|fffl| 

J 

1   #*j 

2  When  your  Portovault  reaches  the 
warehouse  it  is  rolled  from  the 
chassis  and  placed  on  an  elevator. 


3     Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its 
own  compartment. 


I 


Write  or  telephone  us  for 
Booklet  10  which  illustrates 
and  describes  our  scrv 


atcs    |[ 
ice.  J| 


If  you  desire  access  to  your  proper- 
ty, your  Portovault  is  brought  to 
you  in  a  comfortable  reception  room. 


Bnvi  &  !fejj£r~  Marrrmi  &  fnxmq 

<--*.  INC.  y*^j 

305-307  HAST  61ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent  0340 

POR  roVAl  i  /'Service  is  also  available  at  the 
i  lc  mpstead  Storage  Corp  ,  1  [<  mpstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 


Da,  M_M  &Y 


40   Years 

of    Successful    Service 

to  an  exacting  and  ever 

increasing   clientele 

— stamps  us  as 

Tailors  of  Quality 

Alfred  Nelson  Co. 

580  FIFTH   AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  of  47th  Street 
Bryant  2040  NEW  YORK 


Quality  Printing 

The  facilities  of  a  complete  mod' 
ern  printing  plant  with  an  organ' 
isation  trained  and  experienced 
in  printing  of  the  highest  class  is 
offered  to  those  whose  standards 
of  business  require  a  grade  of 
printing  on  a  par  with  their  ideals 

Bootyets         Catalogs 
Direct  by  Mail 

THE  ART  PRESS 

356-60    WEST    36TH    STREET 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


"Phone  6389  Longacre 


AIGLST,  192S 
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WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  IS  HEATING  MORE 
HOMES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  OIL  BURNER! 


THESE  thousands  and 
thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
owners,  many  of  them 
doubtless  friends  of  yours, 
have  told  us  repeatedly 
that  no  finer  heating 
equipment  could  be  desired. 

Yet  Williams  engineers, 
pioneers  in  every  major  oil 
heating  improvement,  set  about 
painstakingly  to  better  the  world's 
most  popular  domestic  oil  burner. 
The  result  of  their  research  is  the 
new  Model  J  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
— quieter,  simpler,  more  economical. 
Now  you  too  will  want  the  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  home  heating 
which  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  is  giv- 
ing to  these  thousands  of  others. 


A  typical  Oil-0-Matically  healed  borne  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Entirely  A  utomatic — Completely 
Dependable 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Model  J  will 
bring  you  home  comfort  such  as  you 
have  never  known  before.  You  can 
forget  every  furnace-tending  worry, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  .your 
Model  J  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  will 
maintain  the  exact  temperature 


Oil-0-Matic  brings  constant  comfort  to  this  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  home 

you  desire,  regardless  of  weather. 
Williams  Oil-O-Matic  means  not 
comfort  alone,  but  better  health  for 
all  your  family — your  physician  will 
tell  you  how  truly  important  a  con- 
stant, even  temperature  is. 

Measures  Every  Drop  of  Fuel 

You  will  find  your  new  Model  J 
Williams  Oil-O-Matic  extremely 
thrifty  of  the  efficient  fuel  it  burns. 
Every  drop  is  measured  by  an  exclu- 
sive, patented  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
device.  You  are  assured  not  only 
strictest  economy,  but  clean,  perfect 
combustion — odorless,  smokeless, 
sootless.  No  other  oil  burner  can 
offer  you  such  economy  insurance — 
such  time-tried  surety  of  operation. 

^Vw     WILLIAMS     _^^ 

OfcOMATiC 

\J  HEATING  V/ 


Listed  as  Standard  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 


Sold  on  Convenient, 
Liberal  Terms 

A  small  initial  payment 
will  place  the  new  Model 
J  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
in  your  home.  Conven- 
ient, liberal  terms  will 
make  the  rest  of  the 
transaction  very  easy. 


Get  the  Whole,  Interesting 
Story  Now! 

Your  prudence  will  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  know  the  complete  Wil- 


New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  man: 
heated  homes  i 


Oil-0-Matically 


r  this 


Hams  Oil-O-Matic  story  before  you 
buy  any  oil  burner.  You  will  find  all 
the  facts  in  a  booklet,  "Oil  Heating 
at  Its  Best,"  which  the  coupon  be- 
low will  bring  to  you 
free  and  without  obli- 
gation. Mail  coupon 
today — now — while 
your  winter  comfort 
is  on  your  mind  ! 
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Jm  HIS  drawing  room  in  the  graceful  French  manner  owes 
half  its  charm  to  the  tapestry-textured  Aubusson  rug,  in  ivory, 
green,  warm  tan  and  blue.  Exquisite  in  proportions,  with 
delicate  scrolls  and  flowers  which  are  repeated  over  the 
mantle  and  paneled  doors.  We  suggest  that  rugs  for  French 
rooms  be  planned  when  the  room  is  first  conceived.  They  may 
then  be  woven-to-order,  assuring  that  the  soft  glowing  colors, 
the  size,  proportion  and  design  will  all  blend  with  the  exquisite 
interior.  Simply  submit  blue  prints  to  us  and  we  will  work  out 
designs  and  suggestions.  Ask  for  folder  "R"  mentioning  the 
name  of  your  architect,  decorator  or  dealer. 

HAND-WOVEN     RUGS    CARRIED    IN    STOCK    OR    MADE    TO    ORDER 
.  .  .  ORIENTALS,    CHINESE,    SPANISH,   AUBUSSON,    SAVONNERIE 
ANTIQUE     HOOKED    RUGS    .    .        WIDE     SEAMLESS    PLAIN    CARPETS 

Kent-Costikyan 

485   FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

r,ul„.lr,,,),„,   l5201  (TWNflo.1 120  ..onSl.  /^Chicago,   ,ywo«h  BWg. 

^^'^''°"  -'"*'•'"•  ln"  So"  '  »*»«-"«  »V^AS>>,„.  , ,,.,,,  25]   Po„  >,.  s^,,^^ 


Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE   FOR 


ALU   COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


#564  Chest  of  XVII  Century  of  Wal- 
nut. Fine  Italian  details  in  carving. 
54"  x  22"  deep  by  43"  high.  Price 
$420.00.    Dealers   apply   for    discount. 

33    EAST    47th    ST. 
at  hadison  Avenue  •  New  York 


Mizner  Industries  Incorporated 

Manufacturers 

POTTERY  '  ROOF  G5  FLOOR  TILE 
FURNITURE  -  WROUGHT  IRON 
CAST  STONE 

PALM  BEACH,   FLORIDA 


All  Mizner  products 

are  made  of  the  fin- 
est   materials    b v 
skilled  craftsmen 
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rj^n-E  same  beauty  of  contour,  the  same  Brunovarfs    authentic    reproductions    of 

old  world  artistry,  the  same  finesse  in  French  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen' 

craftsmanship — all  these  attributes  of  the  tury.  These  may  be  seen  in  our  showrooms 

creations  of  the  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  by  dealers,  decorators  or  their  clients,  upon 

Seize     periods     are     available     today     in  proper  introduction.      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

A    handsome   brochure,    containing   full   color    illustrations    of 

interiors  in  the  manner  of  Louis  XVtfi  and  Louis  XVJt/i,  will 

he  mailed  upon  request 

BRUNOVAN,   INC. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

Jinttques  and  ^productions 


CHICAGO 

820  Tower  Court 


383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

PARIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

180  New  Montgomery  St. 


^^^^^^^^^aSMOTMffl§ 
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To  DOUBLE  the  SIZE 
of  ANY  CLOSET 

...here  is  an  in- 
genious space-sav- 
ing unit,  that  slips 
right  into  your 
present  closet  and 
brings  orderout  of 
chaos.  Used  with 
our  other  clever 
clothing  devices  it 
creates  an  ideal 
wardrobe  for  any 
home. 

PHILIP  HALL 

38  East  49i  h  Sthk.f.t 


The  Try  sting  Place 

Oilhouette  scene  printed 
^  in  black  on  cream  paper 
10"  x  10".  Price  $1.00  un- 
framed. 


Framed  in  an  old  style  black 
and  gilt  pattern  price  $3.50 
complete. 


Send  for  S-5  circular  illus- 
trating other  scenes  and  sil- 
houette heads. 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 

and 

I  Park  Square        Boston,  Mass. 


Hunting 

Scene 

Shields 

OrlKli 

llliln   | 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOX,  Inc. 
70   Franklin    St. 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


A; 


LTHOUGH  only  occasional  trips  to  the 
city  may  take  us  to  the  shops,  at  this 
time,  the  inspiration  for  autumn  buy- 
ing tempts  us  on  every  side,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  in  the  McElroy  Studio.  Here,  among 
a  wealth  of  lovely  things  that  have  been 
brought  from  abroad  to  beautify  the  home, 
one  finds  distinctive  old  mirrors  which  may 
be  copied  in  creditable  reproductions;  choir 
stalls,  that  serve  as  suitable  hall  seats;  col- 
umns taken  from  Italian  and  Spanish  in- 
teriors which  when  cut  in  half  may  be  used 
as  pilasters  and  a  rare  collection  of  early 
Italian  architectural  paintings  and  orna- 
mental Spanish  iron  work. 

Among  the  altar  pieces  that  have  been 
adapted  as  lighting  fixtures,  a  pair  of  un- 
usual silver  vases,  each  fitted  to  hold  a 
large  candle,  are  particularly  desirable.  The 
complete  decoration  of  houses  is  another 
feature  of  this  studio,  in  which  Mrs.  McElroy  has  achieved  many  de- 
lightful effects,  developed  in  the  eighteenth  century  French  manner. 


Colored  metal  lantern  made 
by  Countess  Montgelas  for 
pergola,  garden  or  porch. 
Courtesy     of     Dabissi-Bassi 


Reproduction  of  Italian  gilt  mirror  and  Spanish  wood  brack- 
ets, gilded;   a  distinctive  group.  Courtesy  McElroy  Studio 


In  the  lamps  made  by  The  Mai- 
brunn  Co.,  fitted  with  appropriate 
shades,  that  are  sold  by  the  better 
decorators  and  de- 
partment store's,  the 
latest  importations 
include  many  of 
modernistic  design, 
notably  one  com- 
posed of  graduated 
slabs  of  alabaster, 
arranged  in  sharp 
angles,  in  which  a 
light  is  concealed; 
another  suggesting 
a  long  narrow  in- 
verted     alabaster 

I  n  a  in  el ed  copper 
lump  with  sillc  shade: 
"Diane  aux  Biches" 
hi  bronze  mid  silver 
l<y  Bouraine.  Cour- 
tesy    Maibrunn    Co. 


box  resting  upon  a  square  base  and 
still  another  with  four  pointed  sides. 
A  somewhat  taller  table  lamp,  com- 


iiilUillilllHi*: 
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SAINT-GAUEg^S  &  Hynes 

Qonsultinjg/4*$%$orators 
15  West  j^SSpp^vv  YORK. 


A/TANY  new  ideas  in  summer 
.  -1-  furnishings  including  Mod' 
ernistic    accessories    made    to    suit 

your  individual  needs — 
We    are    also    prepared    to    give   prac- 
tical    training    to      a    limited 
number    of    students. 

For  full  particulars  write 
SAINT-GAUDENS    &    HYNES 
1 5  W.  5  Jth  Street,  New  York  City 

MARIE  SAINT-GAUDENS 

MARY  HELEN  HYNES 

Phone  Circle  0324 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also     consulting    service     available     to 
owners,  architects  and  builders  in  con- 
nection with  the  designing  and  erection 
of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


An   Early   Carved   White 
Pine    Wood    Mantel 

Length  of  Shelf  4'  5\'2" 
Height   of   Mantel   4'  8" 

Fire  Opening  Width 

3'    0" 
Fire  Opening  Height 

3'   1" 
Also    iron    grilles,    light- 
ing    fixtures     and     heir- 
looms   of    the    past 


1 


WALTER   G.   EARL 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Just    Fast    of    Grand    Central    Terminal 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Filth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
clusive clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  fe? 
Decoration,  578  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Write  for  illustrated  Book- 
let on  Dubois  French  Woven 
Wood  Fence 


ffo-rASH-MAttu,  Inc. 

TIJ  lAVf  40TM.it/        I    NEW   YORK    CITY 

pshfo  and  G  arden  Supplies 


/^losets — both   old   and   new — designed 
and  executed  to  give  the  acme  of  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  yet  combine  beauty 
and    harmony   with   the   room   ensemble 

Complete  Interior  Decorating  Service  Estimates  submitted 
on  request 

cjha  CLO/ET  JA, 


[Tlr/  Georgfe  ~Her;cogf 

Represented  in  San  Francisco 
Telephone  3440  Rhinelander  780  Madison  Avenue.  New  Yorl 


"Furniture"  gives  the  history  of  period  styles 
in  simple  stimulating  terms.  Enables  you  to 
discuss  and  select  period  furniture  with  ac- 
curate and  intimate  knowledge.  Handsomely 
printed  and  bound.  250  halftone  reproductions 
and  marginal  sketches.  156  pages  with  chro- 
nology and  glossary.  Thousands  of  copies  sold 
Sent  postpaid.  ?10.00.  Order  a  copy  for  your 
library. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 

48- H  Logan  St.  Grand  Rapids.   Mich. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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PRINT  BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work — 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.    Sent    for    10c    (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


From  the  oldest  part 
of  the  original  Mary 
Washington  House, 
Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia— date  before 
1740 — Colors  canary 
yellow,  mulberry  and 
greens — 

REPRODUCTIONS  of 
OLD  WALL  PAPERS 

Harriett  C.  Bryant 

2  WEST  47  ST. 
NEW    YORK 


IN 
\G  YOUR  OLD 
.   AND  FAVORITE  POSSESSIONS 

1VA.   B.   KEMPSHALL 
Antiques — Interiors 

5?8  M  New  York  City 

Plaza   0394 


Modernistic  pottery  smoking  set;  flower  pot  stand  in  red  or  black; 
nickel  plated  radiator  ornaments.  Courtesy  United  Arts  &  Crafts 


posed  of  engraved  crystal  balls, 
strung  like  beads  on  a  hand 
wrought  iron  base,  has  an  em- 
bossed black  velvet  shade  with  a 
luminous  lining. 

Other  new  designs  are  in  taupe, 
green  or  mauve  glass — one  showing 
six  elephant  heads  around  the  base, 
with  a  tailored  shade.  A  richly 
colored  Limoges  china  base  in  reds, 


gold,  and  blue  with  green  also  calls 
for  a  plain  toned  taffeta  shade. 
Elephants  with  ivory  tusks  again 
appear  around  a  slender  bronze 
base,  and  in  one,  a  patina  green, 
with  an  elephant  finial  and  green 
taffeta  shade.  The  newest  boudoir 
lamps  are  of  wood  covered  in 
leather  with  hand  burned  and 
painted  flower  decoration  and  mot- 


A  bird  cage 
of  mahogany 
in  Sheraton 
style,  18"  in 
height,  with 
glass  front; 
two  very  de- 
licate Dres- 
den figures. 
By  courtesy 
of  lh<>  Nor- 
folk Slt<>[> 


tied  velvet  shades"  A  cube  of  heavy 
plate  glass,  with  polished  and  sand 
blasted  sides,  is  another  effective 
lamp  for  general  use,  likewise  the 


crackle  pottery  solid  toned  bases, 
in  the  most  alluring  colors. 
The  new  shades  in  taffeta  with 
hand  made  trimmings  of  felt 
discs  and  chenille  are  an  added 
feature. 

In  the  decorative  bronzes  there 
is  the  modernistic  "Savage Horse"; 
a  female  figure,  "In  the  Garden" 
and  a  life  sized  pheasant  by  Kel- 


Antique  red 
velvet  used  in 
writing  folio 
with  gold  mo- 
tif; Gothic 
gilt  frame ; 
book  ends  and 
aboxcovered 
in  old  striped 
velvet.  By 
courtesy  of 
Old  Arts 


ety,  also  "Russian  Dancers"  by 
Chiparus,  rendered  in  silver,  gold 
and  bronze  with  ivory  faces  and 
hands. 

Modern  art  finds  expression  in 
the  display  of  the  United  Arts  and 
Crafts,  in  a  variety  of  colorful  pot- 
tery lamps  as  well  as  of  metal 
and  wood,  with  pleated  cone 
shaped  shades.  Amusing  brass  cig- 


arette extinguishers  also  show  a 
wide  selection  in  animal  and  figure 
subjects,  and  radiator  caps,  such 
as     those    illustrated,     essentially 


Horse  $10     Terrier  $8     Elephant  $8 
Imported   nickel   plated  Modernistic 
.  Automobile      Radiator      Ornaments 
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Painted  Decorations 

of 

Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 

516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Genuine   Louis    XV 

Table— $373 

Interiors  /   / 

Antiques 

RACHEL  H 

WADE 

212  Oliver  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GARDEN   FURNITURE 

Pompelan   Stone,   Lead,  Terra   Colta,   Marble 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  for  10c. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.  at  35th  St..  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


. 


$2.00  a  lb  ;  $2.50  in  individual  bags. 


For  August  days — 

Sherry  tea,  iced! 

PICKED  from  the  choicest 
plants  and  the  finest  leaves 
culled  from  the  picking.  Sherry 
tea,  either  hot  or  iced,  is  indeed 
a  celestial  beverage! 

Prices    do    not    include    parcel 
post    charges    for   mail    orders. 


300  Park  Avenue  Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street 

Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street  in  The  Waldorf-Astoria 

New  York 


(Indicative 

*^  of  the  quality 
of  Mastercraft 
Reed  Furniture 
is  this  lounge 
chair  No.  195, 
made  of  the  finest 
g  e  n  u  i  n  c  stick 
reed     obtainable. 


Xo.  195 


(She csiristocrat  of  cfbeed  cfurniture 

There  are  many  grades  of  stick  rccd  but  there 
is  only  one  BEST  grade — the  kind  you  will  find 
in  Mastercraft  Reed  Furniture. 

In  design,  in  materials,  in  workmanship,  Master' 
craft  Reed  products  are  the  finest— "The  Aris' 
tocrat  of  Reed  Furniture." 

Write  to  us  for  illustrations  of  Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture    anil    for    the    name   of   nearest   dealer. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT     REED     CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  [telephones]  Ashland  8216 


LAURA     WAND 

Consulting  Interior  Decorator 

is  now   located   at   683   Lexington  Avenue, 
where  she  will  be  pleased  to  receive  all 
those    who    wish    to    consult    her    re- 
garding    Interior     Decoration  —  no 
matter  how  small  the  problem  may 
be.     No     charge     for     services. 

LAURA  WAND 


Old  Fabrics 


683  LEXINGTON    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  Regent  1708 


Antiques 


Qenuine  Sfceed^urniture 

We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts.    Waterproof  Fabrics  for  Outdoor  Use  are  a  feature  with  us. 


Specialists 
in  Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 


TKe  REED  SHOP!  Inc. 

117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


Maibrimn 

Importers  and  Designers  of  Fine  Lamps 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


ELROY    STUDI 


4  East  56th  Street 


INTERIOR   DECORATORS 


New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Garden 
Ornaments 
Illustrated 

Catalog 

Copyrighted 
Figure 


HOWARD    STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.         New  York 


ALWAYS  ON  DISPLAY 

Antique  furniture 
Pewter 

Italian    and 
French  linens 

English,    French 

and  Italian  glass 

and  pottery 

Mrs.  Ehrich 

36  East  5  7th  St.,  New  York 


■•i.i,  , 

EBNS 
WROUGHT     IKON     EABDWABE 

\VKATIIKH\ 

i     ■  >     ,  INQS 

L.   D.  FORD   CORPORATION 
16  East  54th  Strict,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


modernistic  in  treatment. 

Grotesque  pottery  dogs 
and  cats  intended  as  ash 
or  match  receivers  are  al- 
so to  be  found  with  fan- 
tastic vases,  flower  jars 
and  bowls,  especially  suit- 
able for  cactus  plants. 
Hand  blocked  prints  in 
brilliant  flower  subjects 
offer  another  decorative 
note  in  this  interesting 
group. 

Turning  from  the  mod- 
ern to  the  old,  one  finds 
in  the  productions  of  "Old 
Arts"  an  endless  variety 
of  decorative  accessories 
that  have  been  converted 
from  fragments  of  antique 
velvet,  brocades,  needlepoint  and 
tapestry,  such  as  cushions,  boxes 
for  all  uses,  glass  covered  trays, 
frames,  folios,  waste  baskets  and 
book  ends.  Added  to  this  is  a  rare 
collection  of  embroidered  crests; 
complete  vestments;  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury costumes  of  exquisite  texture 
and  color,  and  as  quite  the  most 
interesting  item  of  the  collection, 
a  pair  of  gauntlets  worn  by  Queen 


Solid    mahogany    closet,    60"    high, 

52"    wide,   26"    deep,   with    sliding 

rack     and     drawers.     Courtesy     of 

Philip    Hall 

Elizabeth,  very  richly  embroidered. 

Among  the  recent  importations 
of  English  tables,  now  a  supple- 
mentary feature  of  this  shop, 
is  a  mahogany  dumbwaiter  with 
the  original  plate  racks  and  knife 
boxes  on  its  revolving  shelves, 
and  an  artist's  table  of  the 
late  XVIIIth  century.  A  number 
of  tea  caddies  and  inlaid  boxes 
of  fine  workmanship  are  also  here. 

In  the  Norfolk  Shop,  Ruth  Fer- 
guson has  combined  the  decora- 
tion of  houses  with  a  comprehen- 
sive stock  of  incidental  pieces,  in 
sofas,  cupboards  and  chairs  with 
excellent  reproductions.  Among 
the  originals,  a  Dutch  walnut  cab- 
inet with  four  drawers  is  notable, 
and  a  Sheraton  mahogany  library 
table  with  burl  walnut  inserts.  A 


Closet  step,  blue  tvith  pink  roses; 

bathroom  stool  in  white  and  green 

ivith    garlands.    Courtesy    McElroy 

Studio 

three  bow  Chippendale  sofa  done 
in  striped  yellow  silk  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished piece.  In  the  group  of 
early  American  furniture  there  are 
several  snakefoot  candle  stands; 
a  pine  desk  and  a  six  legged  maple 
highboy.  Mirrors,  Chinese  carv- 
ings and  iron  pictures,  old  glass 
and  china,  quilts,  clocks,  Eng- 
lish pewter,  trays  and  screens 
further  combine  to  complete 
the  stock. 

To  make  the  kitchen  one  of 
the  most  attractively  ap- 
pointed rooms  in  the  house  is 
the  purport  of  The  Kitchen- 
ette. Here  every  incidental  is 
decorated,  be  it  a  dry  grocery 
or  vegetable  container,  cake  or 
bread  box,  tray,  waste  basket, 
flower  pot  holder  for  the  win- 
dow sill  plant,  sink  or  ice  set, 
wall  clock  or  spice  box,  and  in 
any  desired  color  or  design 
with  aprons,  iron  holders,  cur- 
tains, towels  and  shelf  edgings 
to  correspond. 

For  the  bathroom,  scales, 
fine  glass  toilet  sets,  stools,  and 
soiled  linen  hampers  are  pro- 
vided, equally  attractive  in  their 
painted  decoration;  likewise  linen 
closet  steps,  convenient  to  have 
nearby. 

The  practical  comforts  in  closet 
accommodation  Philip  Hall  has 
made  a  specialty,  in  all  types  of 
closet  fixtures,  not  readily  found, 
such  as  the  unusually  large  nickel 
clothes  hooks  for  hangers,  necktie 
and  trouser  racks,  sliding  clothes 
racks  and  shelf  rods,  all  unrust- 
able.  Nickel  shoe  racks  that  sup- 
plement the  services  of  a  spacious 
shoe  cabinet  with  seven  shelves  for 
twenty-one  pairs,  finished  in  ma- 
hogany, are  likewise  offered. 

Mr.  Hall  also  has  a  complete 
equipment  of  luggage  for  the  trav- 
eler, and  smaller  leather  acces- 
sories, that  include  bridge  sets, 
wallets,  jewel  boxes,  picture 
frames,  in  his  imported  novelties. 


MRS.  ADAMS  COFFYN,  Inc. 

d/lnnounce  a  consul- 
tation service  for  those 
*.  who  wish  to  do  their 
own  decorating.  Practi' 
cal  advice  on  furnishing 
and  color  schemes  at  a 
nominal  fee. 

856  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 

Summer  Studio,  Westport,  Conn. 
INTERIORS  .  .  .  GARDENS 


VALUABLE   BOOKS 

on  Architecture 
Gardens 
Furniture  and 
Decorations 


AMERICAN   SUBJECTS 

Early  American  Furniture.  Cor- 
nelius. Covers  the  styles  from  the 
days  of  the  first  settlers  to  the 
Victorian  era.  Fully  illustrated. 

#4.03 

Spanish  Influence  on  American 
Architecture  and  Decoration. 
Sexton  and  V  anderlaan.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  Spanish-American 
style  to  date  in  the  work  of  lead- 
ing architects.  With  about  300 
illustrations.  #10.00 

The  Old  Mission  Churches  and 
Historic  Houses  of  California. 
Newcomb.  The  history,  architec- 
ture, art  and  lore  of  the  Hispanic 
shrines.  With  218  illustrations 
and  measured  drawings.       #15.00 

Colonial  Architecture  for 
Those  About  to  Build.  Wise 
and  Beidelman.  With  207  illus- 
trations. #7.50 

Beautiful  Gardens  in  America. 
Shelton.  From  various  sections  of 
the  country.  274  full-page  half- 
tones. #10.00 

The  Smaller  American  House. 
Power.  Illustrated.  #3.00 

Arts   &  Decoration 

578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


BAGS 


Samples    of    materials,    satin    linings, 
sent  on  request 


Bags      will      be 

receipt  of  check 
funded,  if  baf 
in  good  order, 
days. 


7^  to 
9x/2  inch 
Frames 


sent  postpaid  on 
and   money  re- 
is        returned 
within     three 


$8.00 

to 
$15.00 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9   Westbourne    Rd. 
NEWTON  CENTRE,   MASS. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Hand  Painted  Hamper  315.00 

Hand  Painted  Paper  Basket  6.50 

Hand  Painted  Towel  Receiver 6.50 

Any    article    listed    above    will    he    made    to 
order     in    any    color    desired. 

THE    ORIGINAL    KITCHENETTE 
ART  SHOP 

425    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    City 


One  of  a  set  of  twelve  hand- 

some Chippendale  reproduc-                                     ^M 

1  \\         U. 

lions.                                                                   ^tT 

Also     a     beautifully     carved 

A    ill 

\  ictorian     Sofa     and     many                          J           il     J 

unusual    and   individual   dec-                          4^M 

orative    accessories    for    the 

Jft/^^^^m^f 

FjlJ^IEST                          1                \ 

oil  Lexington  Avenue                                ink 

INEWYORK 

Murray  Hill  6863  At  48th  Street 

Established       1906 

Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 

Heating  and   Ventilating 

Problems    Solved 

Only    inquiries    of    the    better 

kind   Solicited 

Out-Of-Town   Work   Given 

Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS    CO.,    INC. 
218  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Plaza    7540 
A   Reliable   Firm  for   Particular  People 


DOULTON 

PORCELAIN 

TERRIERS 


Large  ones,  5V2"  tall,  $16.00  each.  Smaller  ones,  about  4"  tall,  $8.00  each. 
Sent   express  collect 

RUCHWALTER,  Inc.,  747  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.C. 

Guaranteed      Thoroughbreds 


For   Some   Corner 

In  Your  Home  .  .  . 

The 

"South  Seas" 

Bracket  Light 

An  unusual  and  beautiful  wall  light 
for  the  modern  home.  The  graceful 
lantern  of  sea  shell  hangs  from 
slender  grasslike  blades  of  polished 
hand-wrought  iron.  Lantern,  3f$"  x 
33A"  x  11".  Total  projection  of 
bracket.  10".  No.  782.  Retail  price, 
delivered,    $21.00. 


At    Better    Shops   or    Direct 

The  TREASURE  CHEST 

Asheville,  N.  G. 

<?/#w«*yXUNT  NANCY- 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


Refer   to   this   page    when   shopping 
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Hand-made  Crewel  Embroidery  and 
Numdahs    from    Kashmir,    India 

Antique  and  modern  fabrics  from 
India    and    Persia 

Indo-Persian    Paintings 

Wholesale  Only 

We  rnnperate  with  interior  decorators  in  the 
decoration  of  homes  and  theatres  in  classic 
Indian    and    Persian    manner    of    any    period. 

INDO-PERSIAN 

FINE  ART  COMPANY,  Importers 

Suite  537.  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


litalian  anb  Spanish,  antiques 

Large 

Collection 

of   Italian 

and 

Spanish 

Oil   Jars 

Marble 

and  Stone 

Garden 
Ornaments 

©co.  M.  Jft 

062  ILcxmaton  2 

near  6511)  i&Ii 

i^cU)  |)orU 

ink 

Ibenuc 
ret 

Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


THE  handsome  set  of  knife 
boxes  owned  by  Lewis  Sons 
&  Munves  and  illustrated  be- 
low is  a  particularly  fine  one  and 
remarkable  in  that  it  includes  three 
pieces. 

These  boxes  are  in  the  Sheraton 
style,  date  from  around  1775  and 


the  corresponding  crest  on  the  rim. 
The  hallmarks  show  that  Thomas 
Robbins  and  William  Fountain 
were  the  makers  of  the  set  and  that 
two  of  the  pieces  were  made  in 
London  in  1808  and  two  in  1810. 
Mr.  Robinson  enlarged  his  gal- 
lery recently  by  the  addition   of 


Set  of  three  inlaid  satinwood  knife  boxes  in  a  Sheraton  design. 
Courtesy  Lewis  Sons  &  Munves 


are  made  of  satinwood,  beautifully 
inlaid.  The  shell  motif  can  be  seen 
on  the  cover  of  each  and  there  is  an 
elaborate  medallion  on  the  under 
side  of  the  covers.  The  effect  of 
fluted  pilasters  is  obtained  by  inlay 
work  and  on  looking  carefully  at 
the  photograph  one  can  see  the 
delicate  crossbanding  along  all  the 
edges  of  the  boxes  and 
even  on  both  sides  of  the 
pilasters — evidence  of  the 
high  quality  of  craftsman- 
ship applied  to  this  set. 

The  brass  mounts  and 
the  interiors  are  original. 
The  capacity  of  the  two 
large  boxes  is  24  large 
and  18  small  knives,  18 
forks  and  12  spoons. 

Although  the  set  of  four 
silver  wine  coolers  which 
are  being  shown  at  James 
Robinson's  have  had  their 
original  use  pretty  well 
egislated  out  of  existence 
in  this  country  they  never- 
theless serve  admirably 
for  flowers  and  potted 
plants  in  a  living  room 
an  effective  dining  table  garniture. 

Each  piece  has  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  on  the  side  and 


Two  of  a  set  of  English  silver  ivine  coolers  at- 
tractive for  flowers.  Courtesy  James  Robinson 


three  Georgian  rooms  where  he  is 
showing  old  English  furniture. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  small 
pieces  that  the  writer  has  run  across 
in  some  time  is  the  French  cave  a 
liqueur  shown  here  from  Lawson- 
Taylor's.  Everything  that  a  devotee 
of  cribbage  could  desire  in  the  form 
of  accessories  is  contained  in  this 


Delightfully  compact  French  cave  a  liqueur  of 

light   oak   with    brass    mounts    and    bindings. 

Courtesy  Laivson-Taylor 


or    as 


compact  little  sideboard.  The 
drawer  in  the  bottom,  shown 
opened,  holds  two  packs  of  cards 
and  two  cribbage  boards. 

But  the  most  pleasing 
accessories  are  the  three 
fine  square  cut  glass  de- 
canters at  the  back  and 
the  five  liqueur  glasses 
each  reposing' in  its  com- 
partment under  the  table 
top  at  the  front.  The  clever 
arrangement  that  the  illus- 
tration does  not  indicate  is 
that  when  the  leaves  of 
the  top  are  locked  in  place, 
the   decanters   cannot   be 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

2018  Locust  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


The  famous  Washington  Sofa. 
The   original    is    at    Independence    Hall    in 
Philadelphia   where   the  Liberty   Bell  is. 
Design — Chippendale,  with  mahogany  frame. 
Spring    seat  and    back.    Unusually  graceful 
and  comfortable. 

See  our  Exhibit  at 

THE     KAPOCK    HOUSE     EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620   Lexington   Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


A  Colonial  Mahogany 
SEWING  TABLE 


This  distinguished 
piece  can  also  be 
attractively  used  as 
an  end  table. 


English    French 

Italian 

Early  American 

Furniture 

Rare  pieces 
Objects    of   Art 


K.    R.    GERRY 

Interior  Decorations 
8  West  47th  Street       New  York 


Keep  This  Copy 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep 
every  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  hook  for  consultation  not  only  when 
Planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  home 
but  whenever  you  contemplato  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
homes.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ARTS  &  DECORATION  are  a  dependable 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelvo  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With  a  year's  subscription $7.00 

With  a  6   months'   subscription 5.50 

Binder  alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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taken  out  of  their  rack. 

The  piece  is  made 
of  light  oak  and  is 
bound  with  brass 
straps  so  as  to  make  it 
really  sturdy  and 
difficult  to  tamper 
with.  It  dates  from 
around  the  turn  of  the 
18th  Century. 

The  graceful  early 
American  fourposter 
bedstead  shown  here 
from  B.  Altaian's  is 
an  example  of  a  style 
worked  out  by  the 
cabinet  makers  in  the 
South  and  dates  from 
about  1760.  The  rich, 
dark  reddish  brown 
of  the  mahogany  of  course  cannot 
be  appreciated  from  a  photograph 
nor  the  nice  detail  of  inlay  in  the 
middle  of  each  leg.  The  latter  is  in 
the  form  of  a  shell  medallion  and 


An  early  American  mahogany  bed  of 
southern  origin.  Courtesy  B.  Altman 

head  board.  The  bed  has  a  curved 
tester  to  be  substituted  for  the  flat 
one  in  the  illustration,  if  preferred. 


the  use  of  this  decorative  motif 
gives  the  piece  the  flavor  of  Shera- 
ton influence. 

The  restraint  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  turnings  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  lovely  taper  of  the  tall 
posts  and  the  nice  curves  of  the  flat 


A    12th    Century    French    Gothic 
panel.  Courtesy  Stair  and  Andrew 


A   pair  of  English  aquatints  dated 
about  1800.  Courtesy  W .  F.  Cooper 

It  was  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooper's  good 
luck  to  run  across  a  pair  of  charm- 
ing old  aquatints  in  England  de- 
picting American  subjects,  an 
exceptional  occurrence  in  a  country 
already  well  supplied  with  its  own 
prints. 

As  shown  here  the  one  on  the 
left  is  "New  York  from  Hobuck 
Ferry,  New  Jersey",  a  reminder 
that  as  late  as  1800  Hoboken  was 
still  known  by  the  Dutch  word 
"Hobuck".  The  other  picture  is  of 
a  subject  that  has  been  popular  for 
over  a  century,  "Mount  Vernon  in 
Virginia".  From  the  standpoint  of 
illustration  alone  the  picture  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  rather 
unprepossessing  aspect  of  the  fa- 
mous house  before  its  restoration 
made  it  the  delightful  piece  of 
architecture  it  is  now. 

Both  of  the  prints  were  drawn  by 
Al  Robertson  and  engraved  by  F. 
Lukes  in  London  in  March  1800 
and  published  by  the  Columbia 
Academy,  Liberty  Street,  New 
York. 

The  appeal  of  these  prints  comes 
principally  through  their  quaint- 
ness.  As  for  colors,  they  represent 
an  arrangement  of  mellowed 
browns,  greens  and  yellows  with 
which  the  old  dull  gold  frames  and 
black  glass  mats  around  them 
are  in  most  harmonious  contrast. 


This  upholstered  Georgian 
chair  shows  unusual  shaped 
arms,  terminating  in  carved 
animal  heads,  and  elabor- 
ate detail  of  carving  on 
arm-braces    and   legs. 


OTHER  authentic  pieces  of  English 
and  American  furniture — chairs, 
tables,  4esks,  corner  cupboards,  in  mahog- 
any, walnut,  pine  and  other  fine  woods. 
Your '  visit    of    inspection    is    invited. 


bAXlS 


Madison  Avenue  Galleries 
554  Madison  Avenue,  at  55th  Street,  New  York  City 


^Ancestral  Italy 

in  the  heart  of 

Js(ew  Vork 


One  of  the  display  rooms  in   my  new  building 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street  (East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 

NEW  YORK 

7   Via   dei  Fossi,  Florence 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  I9O9 


£sP 


Objects  of  Art  -  [Decorations 

wv  Spanish  S^nti^us  Shop  *. 


@i 


NEW  YORK         "M'SgiF"     PALM   BEACH 
76S    MADISON   AVE.      ^*^       PLAZA      BUILDING 

(AT66TH.   )  COUNTY  RD.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

MEMBER    OF    ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE 


IIIIIIIIIU> 


NORFOLK    SHOP 


Chippendale  Table  8  ft.  long  x  3  ft.  11"  $700.00 

Chinese  Chippendale  Chairs,  set  of  six,  2  arm  &  4  side  chairs $1000.00 

Epergne  on   table $95.00 

Pair  of   Georgian   Candlesticks $45.00 

446  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Regent   6578  Between   49th    and    50th    Streets 


Furniture  Hangings  Antiques 

101    Park    Avenue    at    loth    St.    Suite    010 

•2211   1  treel 

NEW  YOHK 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Arabic  Copper  Tray 
25"   Diameter,  #60 

Hand  Wrought  Iron  Stand 
21"  High,  #30 


AMERICAN  COLONY 
STORES 

of  Jerusalem 

"    Madison   Avenue 
York  City 

Main   and   Mt    Desert  Streets 
Kir  Harbor,   Maine 


Heavy  oak  portal  from  Convent  of  Ste. 
de  Lannion,  Cotes  du  Nord,  Brittany, 
tesy  J.  R.  Herter  &  Co. 

The  excellent  piece  of  carving 
shown  here  from  Stair  and 
Andrews  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  from  the  choice  collection 
of  French  Gothic  objects  they 
acquired  recently.  It  is  12th  Cen- 
tury work  and  represents  The 
Annunciation.  The  piece  speaks 
for  itself  in  the  photograph  as 
the  crispness  of  the  carving  and 
the  detail  comes  out  admirably, 
especially  in  the  tracery  in  the 
spandrels. 

Other  pieces  in  the  collection  in- 
clude a  13th  Century  figure  of  a 
woman,  in  the  round,  and  three 
finials  of  figures  that  probably  rep- 
resent burghers  and  good  citizens 
who  had  some  part  in  the  erection 
of  the  building  where  the  finials 
were  used. 

The  beautiful  carved  doors 
shown  here  from  J.  R.  Herter's  are 
from  the  interior  of  the  Convent 
of  Sainte  Anne  de  Lannion  at  Cotes 
du  Nord  in  Brittany,  near  Mr. 
Herter's  tapestry  factory.  When  he 
heard  that  the  Mother  Superior 
had  tired  of  this  pair  of  doors  and 
wanted  new  ones  he  arranged  to 
replace  them  for  her.  It  took  con- 
siderable seeing  to  realize  that  there 
was  something  very  beautiful  under 
the  dirty  gray  crackled  paint  that 
covered  them.  But,  as  the  reader 
can  see,  he  found  he  was  well  re- 
warded when  the  wood  had  been 
carefully  scraped  and  slightly 
waxed. 

Although  the  door  and  arch  date 
from  the  end  of  the  16th  Century 
the  vigorous  and  naive  style  of  the 
carving  is  characteristic  of  the 
Renaissance  period  in  Brittany  and 


presents  an  interesting 
combination  of  in- 
fluences. The  two  figures, 
Sainte  Anne  on  the  left 
and  the  patron  Saint  of 
Lannion  on  the  right,  are 
slightly  Gothic  but  the 
linen  fold  carving  of  the 
lower  panels  is  somewhat 
later  and  the  rosettes  in 
the  spandrels  of  the 
arches  over  the  figures 
are  in  the  Louis  XIII 
manner. 

At  one  time  there  was 
stained  glass  in  the  open 
spaces  over  the  doors. 
These  fine  doors  have  a 
distinct  appeal  that 
needs  no  comment. 

The  piece  illustrated 
here  from  Dawson's  is  a 
particularly  fine  hanging 
wall  cabinet  in  the  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  style 
filled  with  pieces  of  Bat- 
tersea  enamel.  It  is  unu- 
sual, too,  in  that  it  is 
made  of  pear  wood. 

It  can  be  readily  seen 
how  the  elaborate  carv- 
ing gives  one  the  feeling  of  the 
carving  on  Chippendale  gilt  mir- 
rors. But  only  one  cabinet  such  as 
this  is  likely  to  be  discovered  while 
fifty  mirrors  are  being  found. 

An  advantage  of  the  piece  is  that 
it  is  only  ten  inches  deep.  It  has  a 
serpentine  front  for  which  the  glass 
was  especially  molded  to  fit. 

For  the  connoisseur  who  wants 
to  set  apart  especially  fine  pieces 
from  a  collection  of  small  objects  this 
cabinet  would  be  very  appropriate. 
It  is  suitable  for  English  enamels 
or  pottery  or  for  Chinese  objects 
from  exquisite  jade  perfume  bottles 
to  pieces  of  colorful  and  highly 
finished    Ch'ien    Lung    porcelain. 


Ann 
Cour 


Very  fine  Chinese  Chippendale  hanging 
ivall  cabinet  of  fruitwood.  Collection 
of  Battersca  enamel.  Courtesy  Daivson 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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1448  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WHERE    SUNPROOF    KAPOCK    FABRICS    HELP 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  AN  ARISTOCRAT 


EXTERIOR  OF  "11 18' 


POCK 


GUARANTEED 


Silky  Sunfast  Fabrics 
FOR  17  YEARS 

H.iw  been  giving  complete  satisfaction. 
Conceded  the  standard  in  their  line.  Known 
the  country  over  for  quality.  Attractive  de' 
signs.  Permanent  colors.  KAPOCK — the 
decorative  tabricof  1 7  years  proven  economy 
for:— 

APARTMENTS 

THEATRES 

HOTELS 

HOMES 

CLUBS 

ETC. 

CONTRACT  DEPARTMENT 

Maintained  to  assist  the  trade  in  developing 
KAPOCK  contracts.  Suggestions  and  samples  on 
request. 

Manufactured  only  by 

A.THEO.ABBOTT&CO. 

23rd  6?  ALLEGHENY  AVE. 
Philadelphia 


Emblem  of 
BUSINESS  CHARACTER 

RtceLeafcer* 

of  Ike  filorUi 

ilsjEsociatton 

Represents  High  Standing  in 
NAME-PRODUCT-POUCY 


SALESROOMS 

180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

1420  Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago 

Lankershim  Hotel 
Los  Angeles 


KAPOCK  HOUSE 

2011    Walnut   St. 

Philadelphia 


LOBBY  OF  "KAPOCK' 


-<[$»-  „  " — 'Old)- 

Suite    4ia  75 

^  134    GOUTW    LAIAULC    STREET  ^ 


Chicago 


April  25,  1928. 


A.  Theodore  Abbott  &  Co., 
23rd  &  Alleghany  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

At  the  Southwest  oorner  of  Lake  Shore 
Drive  and  Burton  Place,  Chloago,  we  have  built 
what  we  consider  one  of  the  finest  cooperative 
apartment  buildings  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  standpoint  of  construction  and  planning. 
When  deoiding  on  the  draperies  to  be  used  In  the 
lobby  of  this  building,  we  took  into  consideration 
numerous  fabrics  which  would  be  suitable  for  these 
windows  and  appropriate  for  a  building  of  this 
class.  The  result  was  that  we  chose  KAPOCK 
material,  not  only  being  influenced  by  Its  beauty, 
but  Its  durability  and  the  fact  that  it  is  sunproof. 

The  ocoupants  of  the  building  are 
■well  satisfied  with  our  ohoioe,  and  we  have  heard 
.nothing  but  complimentary  remarks  regarding  it. 

Knowing  the'  pride  you  take  In  this 
product  and  the  servloe  you  rendered  us,  we  there- 
fore wish  to  tell  of  the  results  in  making  this 
installation. 


Sine 


sJ.y  yours,     * 


JTT7  MT 


Presidents 


Hllllllllllllll 
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A   GREAT-GRANDSON*  OF    DUNCAN    PHYFE 


— recently  purchased  this  Phyfe  dining 
table  by  Danersk  to  stand  with  his  fine 
collection  of  Duncan  Phyfe  originals. 

His  selection  was  made  after  extensive 
search  for  a  piece  which  possessed  all 
the  grace  and  spirit,  all  the  fine  points 
of  design  and  construction  which  have 
made  the  great  master's  work  so  valu- 
able today. 

This  piece,  shown  above,  is  typical  of 


our  many  beautiful  Phyfe  adaptations, 
including  groups  for  the  dining  room, 
living  room  and  bedroom. 

Visit  our  showrooms  and  inspect  at 
your  leisure  these  interesting  pieces, 
with  many  other  related  groups  for 
every  room  in  the  home.  All  Danersk 
furniture  is  made  by  hand  in  our  own 
New  England  shops. 

*  Mr.  F.  Percy  Vail,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


DANERSK    FURNITURE 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH    CORPORATION,    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
383    MADISON  AVE.,   AT  46TH    STREET,   (1ST   FLOOR),   N.    Y.  6lO   N.   MICHIGAN  AVE.,   CHICAGO 

)ISTRIBUTOR:    2869   W.    7TH   STRKKT  o  o  a  FACTOR  IKS    IN   NEW   ENGLAND 
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F rencn  iVall  Paper  Panels 

of  the  X  V  III  Century 


1  he    size    of  each    wall   paper 

panel    runes   slightly,    lhe 
average    dimensions   are   7    6 
in   length    by  5      5      in   depth. 


One  ol  a  complete  set  of  eight  au- 
thentically old  hand-printed  wall 
paper  panels.  Each  panel  depicts 
an  amusing  scene  ol  Trench  Provin- 
cial life. 


Tl 


ilS      hi 


skillfull. 


lese  panels  nave  £>een  sKilllully 
removed  from  the  original  walls, 
mounted  upon  canvas  and  the  gay  col- 
orings carelully  restored  by  xTuillard. 


A  grouping  ol  lour,  or  ol  the  com- 
plete set  ol  eight  panels,  ■will  lorm 
a  fascinating  and  wholly  unusual 
treatment  lor  an  appropriate  mod- 
ern interior. 

Jx  more  detailed  description  of 
these  colorful  and  spirited  historic 
wall  paper  panels  will  be  gladly 
furnished  upon  request. 
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'Decorations  c^&urniture 


1822  Chestnut  Street  224-226  Charles  Street,  Nortk  9  rue  de  Seine 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  Paris 
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DWIGHT  JAMES   BAUM.   ARCHITECT 

Detail  of  the  wood-carving  in  "Lawridge",  the  home  of  Robert  Law,  Jr.  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 


PHOTOGRAPH     BY    S.    H.    GOTTSCHO 
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From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


Objects  of  Art 

Tapestries 

Antique  and 

Modern  Furniture 


Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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A  FEW  wrought  iron  creations  by  CARBONE,  mediaeval  in  spirit,  and 
adapted   to    practical    and    decorative   uses    for    the    modern    home. 
Hare  your  decorator  show  you  these  pieces  or  write  to  us  direct. 


mL r".  —i  -m 


Qcvz&owi 


INC. 


348   Congress   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  MODERN  lamp  with 
C  a  r  b  o  n  e  parchment 
shade,  mounted  on  a 
wrought  iron  swinging 
bracket,  $36.50  complete. 
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Bristol  Announces 
a  New  Addition 


Following  a  policy  of  continually  increasing  ser' 
vice  to  decorators  and  their  clients  the  Bristol 
Company  announces  with  pleasure  the  opening  of 
an  entire  new  floor  of  exquisite  antique  panelled 
rooms  correctly  decorated  in  harmony  with  the  fur' 
niture  it  displays. 


Our  visitors  may  literally  step  through  the  fascin' 
ating  pages  of  Furniture  History — deriving  guidance 
and  inspiration  from  the  suggestions  which  are 
shown  them.  It  would  give  us  genuine  pleasure  to 
escort  you  through  our  new  galleries  where  you  may 
visualize  your  own  new  interior  in  a  correct  setting. 


Decorators  and  their  Clients  Cordially  Invited 


THE    BRISTOL    COMPANY 


Importers  of  Antiques 
and  Objects  of  Art 


Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Furniture 


319  EAST  62nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


1A.U  -WitiAtBTKA'tLL 


EQWfM-H'  CLAftK'AfrCrttrtCT 


Mr.  Clark  has  used  IMPERIAL  Hand  Alade  Slab  5liingle  Tiles  on  this  roof 


IA\P  ERIAL 

R.ooFino'  Tiles   * 


nOWICI-CELADON- COMPANY 


U    HI  CAN  AVENUE 


NEWYORK    565    IIFTH  AVENUE 


'Pray  let  me  stay  with 
the  Niirnherg  stove  V 

TO  little  August  in  his  humble  home  in  Tyrol,  the 
Nurnberg  stove  was  a  household  god.  So  Ouida  tells 
the  touching  story,  beloved  of  generations  of  children. 

Even  greater  and  better  than  the  sun,  he  thought 
it.  For  the  sun  goes  away  nobody  knows  where 
all  the  long,  dark,  cold  hours.  While  just  a  little 
bit  of  wood,  and  the  beautiful  stove  made  summer 
all  the  winter  through. 

So  utterly  devoted  to  this  giver  of  heat  and 
health,  this  light  of  the  hearth,  was  August  that 
when  his  poverty-stricken  father  sold  it,  he  hid 
inside  it.  Two  days  and  a  night  he  traveled. 
Finally,  arrived  at  the  royal  castle  of  Berg,  he 
sprang  from  its  doors,  pleading  with  the  king  who  had 
bought  it  to  be  permitted  to  live  near  his  great  good 
friend,  the  Nurnberg  stove. 

The  story  of  August  may  stand  as  symbolic  of  the 
vital  part  in  daily  living  played  by  the  modern  heating 
plant.  A  friend  of  man,  it  diffuses  not  merely  warmth, 
but  comfort  and  health.  And  it  does  so  never-failingly  if 
it  is  a  Capitol  boiler.  Such  is  the  certainty  of  Guaranteed 
Heating,*  a  written  warranty  of  the  exact  number  of  radi- 


ators that  any  Capitol  boiler  will  satisfactorily  heat. 

Thus,  the  Capitol  contractor  scientifically  selects 
the  boiler  for  your  home.  There  is  no  danger  that  it 
will  prove  inadequate  in  days  of  sudden  cold.  No  risk 
that  it  will  be  larger  and  costlier  than  your  needs. 

Thirty-eight  years  of  heating  experience  and  a 
nation-wide  organization  are  back  of  Capitol  boilers 
and  their  binding  guarantee  of  economy.  Ask  your 
contractor,  and  write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  illus- 
trated book,  "A  Modern  House  Warming." 

•GUARANTEED    HEATING 

1  our  contractor  receives  a  written  guarantee  on  the  heating  capacity  of  every 
Capitol  boiler.  No  other  heating  equipment  assuresyou  satisfaction  so  definitely 

UnTted States  Radiator  Corporation 

GENERAL    OFFICES  For  38  years,    builders   of 

DETROIT,  MICH.  dependable  heating  equipment 


8  Factories  and  33  Assembling 
Plants  Serve  the  Country 


THE  PACIFIC  STEEL  BOILER  CORPORATION 

Division  of  the  United  States  Radiator  Corporation,  builds 
welded  steel  heating  boilers  for  large  installations — business 
buildings,   factories,   schools,   hotels,    and    large    apartments. 

Qit#»a^l4e^#  with 

Capitol  Boilers 

and  RADIATORS 
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Architects  say 
If  you  want  beauty 
If  you  want  permanence  ♦  * 

nothing  compares 
with  REAL  TILES 


I  HERE  IS  SOMETHING  WONDERFUL,   Something 

that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  in  the  almost 
indestructible  permanence  of  keramic  tiles — 
real  tiles. 

Because  they  are  fired  under  such  intense  heat, 
keramic  tiles  have  a  quality  of  endurance  that 
belongs  to  no  other  building  material.  Keramic 
tiles  last  thousands  of  years — and  their  colors  with 
them. 

Beautiful  old  tiles  which  helped  to  build  vanished 
cities  of  3000  B.  C.  can  be  seen  in  our  museums  to- 
day— their  colors  fresh,  their  glaze  intact — when 
all  that  surrounded  them  has  long  since  fallen  into 
dust. 

Today,  in  America,  architects  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  use  of  keramic  tiles  in  the  home. 

It  is  not  only  the  beauty  of  keramic  tiles;  their 
wonderful  range  of  color  and  tone,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  out  almost  any  color  scheme  with 
them;  their  rich,  individual  texture — 

It  is  the  true  economy  of  keramic  tiles  as  well. 

Keramic  tiles,  properly  laid,  never  have  to  be  re- 
paired or  replaced.  Moisture  does  not  affect  them 
and  cause  them  to  deteriorate.  Friction  does  not 
abrade  them  or  wear  them  out.  They  are  fire-proof, 
weather-proof,  chemical-proof — wonderfully  easy  to 
take  care  of,  since  they  require  none  of  the  special 
care  which  other  surfaces  demand. 

A  floor  or  wall  of  keramic  tiles  remains  true,  even, 

unmarred,  intact,  its  colors  fresh  and  unfading,  as 

long  as  the  timbers  of  your  house  stand. 
*  *  # 

IF  you  arc  building  or  remodelling— consider  the  pos- 
sibilities of  keramic  tiles.  A  bathroom,  or  bathrooms, 
in  beautiful  colored  tiles!  You  can  install  them  today  at 
a  very  moderate  cost.  A  tiled  sun-room,  impervious  to 
dampm  ss,  heat,  frost;  a  tiled  kitchen,  whose  cleanliness 
and  beauty  \\;ll  I"  an  everlasting  satisfaction  to  you. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 
Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Hume  through  Keramic  Tiles. 
Mail  the  coupon  today! 

\^<><  lA'ii.i.    in  i    Manufacturers 
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TILE-SETTING  is  a  true 
craft,  requiring  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  and  workman- 
ship. In  your  community 
there  is  an  experienced  tiler, 
who  can  show  you  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  keramic  tiles, 
answer  your  questions, 
make  practical  suggestions, 
and  see  that  your  tile  job 
is  efficiently  and  skilfully 
handled.  If  you  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  him — write  to 
us  and  we  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  doing  so.  Associated 
Tile  Manufacturers. 


© 


This  hea  ut  if  id  floor  in  keramic  tiles 
can  be  carried  out  wiih  flint  or  hy- 
draulic  tiles,   with   quarry   tiles   or 
with  faience 


SEND  TODAY  for  this  interesting  booklet! 

Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Dept.  A-8, 
120  Lexington  Ave.,  N<«  York,  N.  V. 

For  the  enclosed  10  cents     please  send  mr  your  booklet 
Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Borne  through  Keramic  Tiles. 

Name     , 
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City_ 


.State. 
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A  pair  of  very  fine  English  Eighteenth  Century  carved  wood 
Torcheres   of  the   Adams   period   with   crystal   candelabra 


DAWSON 

19  East  60th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OLD  TAPESTRIES 
and  NEEDLEWORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

OLD  VELVETS 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


Member  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 
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mt  of  the  mullioned  windows  and  the  richly  beamed  English  ceiling  with  the  stately  English  furniture 
and  the  typical  crewel  embroidered  hangings  of  the  period,  suggest  a  small  measure  of  the  exquisite  detail  found  in  "Law- 

ridge",  the  Elizabethan  home  of  Robert  Law,  Jr.,  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 

Volume  XXIX  August,  1928  Numeer  4 

A  Rare  Elizabethan  House  on  Westchester  Estate 

Set  Amid  Fair  Acres  Strongly  Resembling  an  English  Park,  the  House,  Built 
After  Historic  Precedent,  Retains  in  Large  Measure  the  Great  Charm  and 

Purity  of  the  Original  Type 


DW'GHT  JAMES   BAUM.    ARCHITECT 


WE  know  that  architecture  has  always 
reflected  the  social  life  of  the  period 
and,  since  it  was  the  Elizabethan 
that  witnessed  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  do- 
mestic regime  as  we 
know  it  today,  there 
seems  a  peculiar  justi- 
fication, if  such  were 
needed,  in  selecting  it 
as  being  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  formal 
modern  country  place, 
in  particular  that  of 
the  dilettante  country 
gentleman  who,  apart 
from  exercising  a  dis- 
criminating taste  for 
the  arts,  seeks  welcome 
relaxation  from  big 
business  interests  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  hobbies. 
We  are  also  aware 
that  the  American  ar- 
chitect has  seldom 
failed  of  appreciation 
of  this  most  piquant 
and  interesting  type, 
that  exhales  the  aroma 
of  that  prodigal  age  and 
about  which  so  much 
of  Gothic  spirit  still 
clings.  Never  in  fact, 
when  the  virtues  of  the 
site  call  for  a  faqade  of 
such  hospitable  savor 
or  one  in  which,  archi- 
tecturally, the  various 
elements  are  in  such 
utter  harmony  and  the 
various  parts  combined 
in  such  a  reasonable 
and  efficient  manner. 
For  these  reasons, 
Lawridge,  the  home  of 
Robert  Law,  Jr.,  at  Port  Chester,  rose  spon- 
taneously from  the  site  to  which  it  seems  in- 
herently to  belong.  It  was  quite  natural  too, 
that  the  Laws  who  are  of  Scotch  English 
ancestry  should  hold  a  brief  for  the  architec- 
ture of  their  forbears.  Then  too,  so  close  in 
spirit  to  the  English  Shires  was  the  setting, 
so  characteristic  of  the  English  country  gen- 
tleman the  owner's  tastes,  and  so  typical  the 
functions  of  the  fine  country  place,  whether 
here  or  abroad,  the  utmost  unanimity  of 
opinion  reigned  from  the  start. 

The  Law  estate,  comprising  some  200  acres 


By  DWIGHT  JAMES  BAUM 

of  rolling  country  interspersed  with  the 
grandeur  of  great  trees  and  to  the  west  the 
distant  dreamy  blue  of  the  Hudson  with,  in 


ELEANOR  MARY  WILKIE,   DECORATO.? 


About  this  rare  example  of  18th  Century  Nor- 
man chimney  piece  and  the  massive  English 
beamed  ceiling  of  the  same  period,  the  living 
room     of     Mr.     Law's     residence     was     built 

the  extreme  perspective,  a  suggestion  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Catskills,  stretches  for  half  a 
mile  along  Ridge  Street  and  is  laid  out  with 
an  entrance  gate  and  a  gate  lodge  of  some 
importance.  An  avenue  of  maples,  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long,  is  planted  as  an  approach  to 
the  house,  the  latter  a  wide  spreading  struc- 
ture of  the  Elizabethan  type,  built  on  tradi- 
tional lines,  of  material,  much  of  which  was 


imported  from  England  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose and  after  methods  similar  to  those  pur- 
sued by  the  craftsmen  of  medieval  times. 
Mr.  Law,  who  is  an 
ardent  sportsman,  al- 
lowed his  tastes  full 
fling  and  utilized  the 
splendid  possibilities  of 
his  estate  to  bring  with- 
in reach  such  sports  as 
he  particularly  enjoys. 
An  enthusiastic  golfer, 
he  keeps  in  form  on  a 
12-hole  practice  course 
laid  out  below  the 
house.  A  polo  field  is 
another  center  of  inter- 
est. Here  he  keeps  fit 
his  two  score:  or  more 
polo  ponies  and  thor- 
oughbred hunters.  His 
kennels,  modernly 
equipped,  house  his 
prize-winning  police 
dogs.  A  swimming  pool 
and  tennis  court  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  at- 
tractions and,  in  the 
garage  is  a  complete 
squash  court,  with 
dressing  rooms,  lounge 
and  a  balcony  to  watch 
the  players,  treated  like 
a  musician's  gallery  in 
one  of  the  Manor  Halls 
of  Old  England. 

A  wide  variety  of 
native  materials  in  ad- 
dition to  those  brought 
from  England  have 
gone  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Law  house 
and,  since  the  success 
of  an  architectural 
composition  largely  de- 
pends on  the  excellence  of  the  craftsmanship, 
I  feel  it  is  due  the  men  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  me  in  the  building  of  this  home  to 
give  them  credit  for  the  work,  which  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  that  fashioned  by  the 
guilds  of  medieval  days. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  of  brick  of  va- 
rious kinds,  simulating  old  walls  in  England. 
At  times  a  glint  of  cherry  red  is  to  be  noted, 
suggesting  the  old  worn  walls  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  stone  work  is  of  Plymouth  Quarries 
granite,  distinguished  by  a  wide  range  of 
lovely  russets  and  rust  tones  in  the  natural 
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This  picturesque  half-timbered  garage  houses  a 
complete  squash  court  with  balcony  like  an  old 
musicians'  gallery  inaManorHallof  oldEngland 

surfaces,  formed  by  the  action  of  underground 
gas  over  eons  of  time.  None  of  the  stone  of  the 
towers  or  large  bays  were  touched  by  the 
hammer,  their  beauty  depending  wholly  upon 
the  natural  color  and  quality  of  the  stone. 

Briar  Hill  sandstone  used  for  the  other  stone 
work  lends  an  interesting  color  note  because  of 
the  variegated  graining  of  yellow  in  its  compo- 
sition. Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
this  stone  was  sand  blasted  after  it  was  put  in 
place,  taking  into  consideration  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  winds,  so  the  house  enjoys  the 
appearance  of  having  stood  there  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more. 

The  design,  both  in  mass  and  detail,  closely 
follows  early  English  precedent.  The  chimneys 
are  all  hand  moulded,  the  brick  worked  into 
spiral  curves,  a  fashion  that  though  of  brief 
duration  left  its  impress  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Tudor  period.  One  finds  the 
same  medieval  quality  in  the 
roof,  due  to  the  heavy  slate 
which  I  personally  selected  from 
the  quarries  for  its  color,  thick- 
ness and  texture. 

Following  the  English  custom 
of  treating  the  garden  front  of 
the  country  place  in  more  in- 
timate fashion,  that  at  Lawridge 
where  the  family  live  in  early 
summer  and  fall,  has  a  gentle, 
friendly  air  with  a  walled  gar- 
den of  approximately  400  feet 
in  width.  Carefully  planted  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  landscape 
effects,  carried  out  by  my  or- 
ganization, it  holds  as  a  central 
feature  a  swimming  pool,  ten 
feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  or- 
namented about  the  edge  with 
pedestals  of  slate  and  graceful 
lead  figures,  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Quaint  flagged  pathways 
are  of  granite,    the  interstices 


The  picturesque  roofs  of  the 
main  elevation,  broken  by  ga- 
bles, the  spiral  brick  Tudor 
chimneys  and  the  Gothic  tower 
are  striking  features  of  the  mass 
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To  reach  the  main  entrance 
one  passes  a  pool  with  quaint 
leaded  figures  at  the  corners,  a 
Tudor  border  in  the  spring- 
time and  a  fine  box  hedge 
either    side    of    the    doorway 

grown  thick  with  grass  and 
tiny  pink  and  white  flowers. 
In  both  front  and  rear  ele- 
vations are  high  mullioned 
windows,  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  type  but  the  gar- 
den front  is  further  accentu- 
ated by  a  charming  octagonal 
tower,  reminiscent  of  the 
Norman  period  which,  de- 
signed in  feudal  days  as  a 
means  of  protection  from  the 
enemy  has  been  retained  as 
an  architectural  feature  of 
distinct  grace  and  beauty. 

A    large    service    building 
frames  one  side  of  the  court 
and  forms  part  of  the  picture 
as  you  approach  the  house. 
Included  in  the  group  is  a 
garage  of  picturesque  Eliza- 
bethan character,  the  usually 
uninteresting  door  hidden  by 
a  loggia.  The  structure  ac- 
commodates   an    apartment    for    the 
chauffeur,  a  room  for  a  visiting  chauf- 
feur, work  shop,  general  water  plant 
for  the  estate,  machine  room,  potting 
room  and  greenhouse. 

To  carry  over  into  the  decorative  in- 
terior the  same  quality  of  architectural 
interest  prevailing  in  the  exterior  I 
aimed  to  concentrate  the  spirit  of  the 
Elizabethan  type  into  a  hall  of  baronial 
character.  Through  massive  nail- 
studded,  oak-paneled  doors,  a  vaulted 
entresol  is  entered.  Beyond  it,  the  hall 
widens  out  into  greater  width.  Here  is 
a  tesselated  floor  of  convent  Sienna 
marble,  walls  of  hone  finished  traver- 
tine ornamented  with  richly  wrought 
mouldings  and  carved  corbels.  The  ceil- 
ings are  vaulted  or  beamed  in  oak. 
The  elegance  of  the  interior  is  ac- 
centuated by  a  monumental  stairway 
with  a  heavily  timbered  ceiling,  the 
wood  for  which  was  brought  from  Eng- 
land where  it  is  known  to  have  been 
cut  for  more  than  200  years.  A  series  of 
tall,  graceful  arches  rising  to  the  ceiling, 
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richly  carved  in  symbolic  Tudor  motifs,  acts  as  a  screen 
to  divide  the  stairway  from  the  hall.  Here,  the  walls  are 
sheathed  in  Elizabethan  paneling  and  the  balusters,  balus- 
trade, the  Gothic  motifs  between,  with  the  grotesque  finial 
capping  the  newel  and  the  organ  console  are  all  exquisite 
examples  of  the  wood  sculptor's  art.  Emblematic  of  the 
owner's  native  affiliations  Scotch  thistles  are  wrought  into 
the  decorative  design. 

Since  the  Laws  are  lovers  of  good  music,  the  organ  was 
built  so  as  to  disseminate  the  sound  to  every  principal  room 
in  the  house  and,  by  opening  the  stair  window,  the  strains 
of  music  are  carried  directly  across  the  garden,  while  from 
the  small  tower  outside,  the  chimes  send  their  silvery  peals 
upon  the  air. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  formal  dining  room 
done  in  walnut  with  superb  crystal  fixtures.  As  in  the  hall, 
the  floor  is  of  Sienna  marble  and  again,  in  this  case,  partly 
covered  by  a  handsome  Oriental  rug,  made  expressly,  as 
were  the  others  throughout  the  house;  for  their  respective 
rooms.  Exquisitely  carved  overdoor  and  mantel  are  treated 
sumptuously  after  the  manner  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  the 
work  of  James  S.  Johnston,  probably  the  greatest  exponent 
of  this  type  of  carving  of  the  present  age  in  this  country. 
Queen  Anne  furniture,  designed  for  the  room,  fits  harmo- 
niously into  the  spirit  of  the  period  and  the  general  decora- 
tive scheme. 

A  most  engaging  breakfast  room  entered  from  the  formal 
dining  room,  forming  the  base  of  the  tower,  is  octagonal  in 
form.  With  a  floor  of  travertine  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  are 
walls  done  in  tempera,  in  pale  cool  greens  and  the  roseate 
hues  of  dawn  running  through  rose  blues  to  the  cerulean 
blue  of  an  Italian  sky  at  the  center  of  the  ceiling  where 
hangs  a  crystal  chandelier  of  shimmering  white  and  yellow. 

It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Eleanor  Mary  Wilkie  who  carried 
cut  the  theme  of  early  morning  in  a  tropical  marsh  in  this 
wholly  intriguing   fashion.  Against  this  soft  tinted  back- 

Vieiv  of  the  stairway  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall 

showing    some   fine    stained    glass    Windows    and    beautiful 

paneling  on  ivall  and  door 
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At  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  stairway  with  its 

finely   carved   newel   posts,    on    the    left   the    organ   and 

above  a  glimpse  of  the  carved  balcony 

ground  stands  a  set  of  hand-painted  furniture  in  deep 
ivory,  the  graceful,  delicate  floral  motifs  being  sharply 
contrasted  with  a  staccato  note  of  black.  The  table  and 
consoles  have  black  glass  tops  and  the  chair  seats  are  of 
patent  leather.  Canary  yellow  hangings  supply  the  final 
note  of  color. 

An  old  Elizabethan  room  from  a  house  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  was  imported  intact  for  the  library,  while  both 
fireplace  and  chimney  were  designed  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  fine  old  English  woodwork.  About  a  late  Norman 
mantel  of  the  16th  century  and  the  ceiling  beams  from  an 
English  house  of  the  same  period,  the  living  room,  over- 
looking the  garden,  was  built.  Walls  of  textured  plaster 
with  color  worked  into  the  mortar  in  the  latter  instance  are 
exceptionally  attractive  as  also  the  electric  fixtures,  which, 
throughout  the  house  were  designed  and  executed  by  real 
craftsmen.  All  the  windows  are  of  tinted  English  glass,  not 
strong  in  color  but  sufficiently  so  as  to  suffuse  the  rooms 
with  an  indescribably  soft,  mellow  light.  Pictorial  insets, 
fired  in  the  glass,  treat  of  medieval  themes. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  Tudor  houses  where  a  modern 
sun  room  has  been  developed  in  brick  and  stone  without 
losing  the  character  of  the  medieval  work.  A  floor  of  tile, 
vaulted  ceiling  of  old  textured  plaster  and  walls  of  traver- 
tine form  the  refreshing  setting  with,  at  one  end,  a  foun- 
tain of  vari-colored  stone  and  shimmering  Favrile  glass  in 
iridescent  blues,  silver  and  gold  and  in  a  niche,  a  woodland 
nymph  revelling  in  the  spray,  as  a  gay  color  note. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  second  story  is  that  every 
member  of  the  family  has  his  own  dressing  room,  bath  and 
separate  sleeping  room,  with  two  exposures.  Moreover,  the 
dressing  rooms  are  finished  with  canvas  floors  and  water- 
proof walls.  Wardrobes  are  concealed  behind  panels  giving 
them  the  effect  of  boudoirs  or  private  sitting  rooms. 

But  to  me,  the  most  heartening  aspect  of  this  particular 
piece  of  work  was  the  splendid  co-operation  of  everyone, 
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contractors,  workmen  and  craftsmen.  Not 
only  the  character  of  the  materials  used,  but 
the  treatment  demanded  for  a  house  built  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  aroused  the 
most  splendid  enthusiasm  and  the  success  of 
the  Law  house  is  due  to  the  joint  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Leon  Buehler  who  executed  the 
beautiful  plaster  work, 
to  Miss  Wilkie  for  her 
efficient  help  in  the  dec- 
orative treatment,  to 
Samuel  Yellin,  the  great 
iron  worker  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  Da  Gata  and  all 
those  who  carried  out  so 
beautifully  the  designer's 
conception.  For,  after  all, 
the  technique  of  archi- 
tecture is  dependent 
quite  as  much  upon  the 
craftsmen  as  on  the  ar- 
chitect. 

When,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century, 
the  feeling  of  security 
allayed  the  fears  of  the 
English  people  and  de- 
fensive measures  were  no 
longer  necessary,  the 
feudal  type  flowered  out 
into  the  picturesque 
Tudor  Elizabethan;  and 
opened  up  an  entire  new 

The  spirit  of  mediaeval 
ivork  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  carved  stone  treat- 
ment above  the  Tudor 
doors  to  dining  room 


opment,  particularly  of  the  architectural  as- 
pect and  of  the  part  the  craftsmen  of  those 
days  were  to  play  in  it. 

These  splendid  artisans,  thoroughly  skilled 
in  the  intricacies  of  their  craft,  undoubtedly 
exerted  a  tremendous  influence,  not  only  in 
manual  work  but  in  the  formulation  of  the 


delightful  way,  all  the  old  influences,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  simplicity  of  a  type 
that  had  its  roots  buried  deep  in  the  Gothic 
past.  Basing  their  work  on  old  tradition,  they 
combined  old  forms  and  details  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  clothe  them  with  fresh  individ- 
uality and  charm. 
They   treated    old    materials   in  a   new   way 
and  the  fragrance  of  16th  century  work,  as  it 
has  drifted  down  the  ages,  has  lent  color  to  our 
modern  architecture  and  endowed  it  with  the  sub- 
tle aroma  of  those  vivid  and  picturesque  days. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  aspect  of  the  new  de- 
velopment was  the  inclusion  of  the  structure  under 
one  expansive  roof  that  caught  up  the  house  in 
a  friendly  embrace.  The  replacement  of  the  grim 
details   of   the  feudal  "fortress  by  gables  of  a 

A   majestic  arch   of   travertine  divides   the   hall. 
The  ceiling    of   this  portion    is   beamed    in   oak 


The  organ  console  is  a  specially  fine  example 
of  the  "  nor  carving,  symbolical  of  Tu- 
dor ideals  ■     the  varied  motifs  of  its  design 

field  of  art  and  architecture  which  was  to  be 
prophetic  of  a  new  conception  of  life  as  a 
whole.  It  doesi:  an  immense  amount  of 

imagination  on  t  to  foresee  the  devel- 


new  style,  a  sphere 
which,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know,  al- 
lowed their  fine  native 
talents  full  swing.  So, 
out  of  the  archaic 
simplicity  of  those  old 
fortified  Manor 
Houses  of  stone — the 
nestor  of  the  modern 
house — came  the  aes- 
thetic diversification 
of  the  Tudor  Eliza- 
bethan, a  style  whose 
charm  has  never  diminished  and  which  en- 
dears itself  to  home  loving  folk  the  world 
over,  today. 

From  the  stern  severity  of  the  Castles  of 
the  Conqueror,  the  medieval  craftsmen 
turned  to  the  creation  of  a  new  ideal,  a  dwell- 
ing which  was  to  embody  in  an  inexplicably 


rich  and  diversified  sort  also  offered  the  old 
builders  wide  liberty  of  action  and  the  half- 
timber  work,  the  exercise  of  a  fertile  ingenuity. 

The  gables,  wrought  into  the  plan,  fur- 
nished the  workers  with  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  their  native  gifts. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  picturesque  chimney 
shafts,  so  vital  an  asset  in  the  pictorial  ensem- 
ble of  the  Tudor  Elizabethan  house,  the  skill 
and  grace  of  the  early  craftsmen  are  appar- 
ent, and  still  have  the  power  to  arouse  our 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Rising  in  inspiring 
fashion  above  the  irregular  roof  line,  they 
contribute,  in  large  measure,  to  the  wide  ap- 
peal of  this  enchanting  type.  But,  once 
again,  much  of  their  charm  is  due  as  well  to 
the  selection  of  materials  as  to  the  method  of 
treatment.  The  spiral  chimneys  of  moulded 
brick,  such  as  flourished  for  a  time  in  En- 
gland, were  adapted  in  effect  in  the  Law 
house,  adding  richness  to  a  dominant  detail. 

So,  to  the  craftsmen  of  medieval  days,  we 
owe  an  inestimable  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
refreshing  manner  in  which  they  handled 
their  materials.  To  their  accomplishments 
the  modern  architect  is  now  turning  his  at- 
tention. Moreover,  in  larger  measure,  the 
bond  between  the  craftsman  and  the  de- 
signer is  drawing  closer  and  the  fellowship 
portends  still  better  things  for  the  future. 
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Brilliant  Mural  Paintings  Decoratively  Placed 

Religion,  Art,  Senses  and  Seasons  Are  the  Themes  which  Hugo  Ballin  Has  Developed  into  Stories 
of  the  Life  of  Man,   Handled  Lightly,   Sympathetically,   with  a  Gleam  of  Irony 


GOROOS   B 


Mural  paintings  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Milton  E.  Getz  at  Bev- 
erly Hills,  indicate  a  new  trend  in  dining  room  decoration 


Symbolic  forms  and  figures  are  rhythmically  bound  together, 
in  colors  which  are  warm  and  glowing,  and  yet  not  obtrusive 
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Antiques  as  Decoration 

Italian  Renaissance  Takes  Its  Place  as  One  of  the  Great  Periods  in  Furniture  and  Decoration:  and 
the  Demand  for  the  Italian  Villa  in  America  Reawakens  Interest  in  the 

Period:   Fourteenth  in  the  Series 


OUR  participation  in  the  late  European 
eruption  was  responsible  for  a 
marked  widening  of  our  interest  in 
antiques.  Those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  sons  who  went  "over  there"  as  soldiers 
returned  as  missionaries  to  tell  us  many 
things  connected  with  the  arts  of  the  Old 
World.  A  desire  arose  to  visit  Europe  and  to 
see  the  early  European  homes  as  distinct 
from  British.  It  might  be  said  that  the  after- 
math of  the  great  conflict,  insofar  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  resulted  in  our  adopt- 
ing styles  in  the  decoration  and  furnishings 
of  our  houses  that  were  previously  unfa- 
miliar to  us. 

When,  therefore,  we  see  in  an  American 
home  such  woodwork  as  that  which  finds  its 
way  to  this  country  from  provincial  France, 
we  see  the  influence  that  began  to  appear 
here  after  1918.  But  while  this  is  more  di- 
rectly traceable  to  our  soldiers  who  derived 
it  from  the  regional  homes  in  which  they 
were  at  times  billeted,  that  which  has  brought 
us  into  contact  with  the  furnishings  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  is  due  to  our  having  per- 
sonally visited  the  splendid  interiors  during 
our  travels  through  the  "leg  of  Europe."  And 
it  is  natural  that  the  furniture  of  this  great 
period  should  make  its  appeal,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  its  representing  the  fundamentals  of 
beauty  in  later  design,  its  aesthetic  splendor 


By  EDWARD  WENHAM 

lends  itself  to  the  houses  that,  of  late,  have 
been  built  in  the  Renaissance  manner  by 
our  native  architects. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  point  out  the 
actual  significance  of  this  often  misused  word 
Renaissance.  Primarily  it  was  not  a  new 
style.  It  was  rather  the  light  of  learning  that 
first  appeared  in  Italy  breaking  through  the 
murky  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  the  weak 
glimmer  grew  in  power  so 
did  the  desire  for  finer 
surroundings  make  itself 
felt,  and  Italy,  the  cradle 
of  the  artistic  glory  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  revived 
those  traditions  which  the 
early  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  founded.  In  what  we 
call  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance therefore,  we 
have  simply  a  sim- 
ilar episode  in  the 
history  of  the  arts 
to  that  which  ap- 
peared     centuries 


after  in  the  so-called  "Adam  style",  namely 
a  revival  of  ancient  designs. 

Because  of  this  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  Italian  furniture  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  With  every  piece 
there  are  unmistakable  features  familiar  to 
us  in  many  of  oiir  public  buildings  and,  for 
that  matter,  to  a  like  extent  in  those  beau- 
tiful homes  of  the 
Georgian  period.  Of 
these  there  are  innum- 
erable examples  in  Sa- 
lem, Philadelphia,  An- 
napolis, Charleston 
and  other  cities  recall- 
ing the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Renaissance  as 
interpreted  by  such 
men  as  Samuel  Mcln- 
tyre,  William  Rush, 
(Cont.  on  page  76) 


Beauty  of 
Renaissance 
furniture  en- 
hanced by  aus- 
tere architec- 
tural treat- 
ment  in  ex- 
quisite Park 
Avenue    home 
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Sumptuousness 
is  always  dis. 
played  in  the 

bedroom  o f 
the  I  tali  a  n 
Renaisssance, 
The  bedsteads 

assume  magnif- 
icent propor- 
tions and  they 
are  covered 
with  elaborate 
c  i:  r  v  i  n  g  in 
which  various 
adaptations  of 
classic  motifs 
have  been 
used.  These 
are  sometimes 
combined  with 
carved  figures 
as  in  the  piece 
il lustrated . 
Draperies  i  n 
the  canopy 
and  covering 
are  equal!  y 
magnificent, 
made  of  rich 
materials  usu- 
ally ornament- 
ed ivith  finest 
em  broidery 


At  times  the 
severity  of  the 
Renaissance 
rooms  was  re- 
lieved  by 
arched  ceil- 
ings and  later 
by  the  use  of 
paintings  on 
cold  plaster 
walls.  The 
long  refectory 
tables  of  this 
period  may  be 
distinguished 
from  others 
by  the  carved 
mold  i  n  g  a- 
round  the 
edge  and  the 
applicati  on 
of  other  orna- 
mental wood- 
work. An  in- 
teresting d  e- 
tail  of  the 
room  illus- 
trated is  the 
similarity  be- 
tween bracket- 
like pieces  be- 
neath the  ta- 
ble top,  and 
pilasters  o  n 
either  side  of 
the   fireplace 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY 
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Enchantment  of  the  Garden  Stairway 

The  Most  Picturesque  Detail  Any  Garden  Old  or  New  Can  Reveal  Is  the  Flight  of  Steps,  Carved 

or  Vine  Covered  or  Mossy  with  Age.   A  Rare  Collection  of  These  Stairs 

Is  Shown  in  the  Accompanying  Illustrations 


Belotv — An  outdoor  stairway  connecting  the  patio 
of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mesker  of 
Palm  Beach,  with  a  picturesque  balcony.  The 
wrought  iron  rail  is  a  rare  old  Spanish  design,  sim- 
pli-  and  of  exquisite  detail,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the    stucco    architecture    and    its    tropical    setting 


Left — Some  of 
the  old  Ber- 
mudian  gar- 
dens are  for 
beauty  rivals 
of  the  finest 
that  Italy  can 
show.  The  de- 
tail of  this  one 
is  well  worth 
studying  with 
its  lead  figure, 
carved  pilas- 
ters and  rich 
planting  of 
rose  bushes 
and      palms 


Above — Second  stucco  stairway  in  the  Spanish 
estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mesker.  This  leads  from  the 
cloister  already  overgrown  with  gorgeous  tropical 
plants  and  shrubs.  The  furniture  is  antique  Spanish 
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Beloic — Some  of  the  fin- 
est Bermudian  houses  are 
famous  for  their  garden 
stairways,  usually  of  stone. 
This  one  is  partly  hidden 
under  the  vine-draped 
rail.  The  old  coral  stone 
house  is  also  of  especial 
beauty  with  its  fine  pil- 
lars and  wrought  iron 
railing  adding  much  to 
the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  whole  composition 


Right — An  unusual  stair- 
nay  in  the  garden  of  "El 
MirasoT',  the  Palm  Beach 
home  of  the  E.  T.  Stotes- 
burys.  A  quaint  rural 
pathway  leads  to  it  and 
the  upper  platform  con- 
nects with  the  main  floor 
of  the  house.  The  effect  of 
the  dark  wood  against 
the  stucco  is  particularly 
striking  and  interesting. 
Addison  Mizner,  Architect 


TOGRAPH       BY   F.    E.    GEISLER 
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Right — A  quamt  old  stone  stairway  which  leads  from  one 

terrace  to  another  in   the  garden  of  ,Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  at  Newport,  which  was  designed  and  planted  by 

Harold  Hill  Blossom,  M.L.A. 


Right — A  gar- 
den in  Ber- 
muda, very 
old  and  charm- 
ing in  effect 
with  an  an- 
cient stone 
stairivay  at  the 
left  and  beau- 
tiful planting 
of  Bermuda 
lilies  back  of  a 
stone  wall 
and  an  old 
stone  fountain 
green  with  ivy 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY 
W.  RUTHERFORD 
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Just  the  Season  for  Period  Fans 

In  the  rare  Folding  Fans  Shown  here,   Some  of  the  Loveliest  Are  Louis 

XIV th,  XVth  and  XVIth.  Spain  Has  Contributed 

Her  Share,  Also  France  and  Italy 

By  LOUISE  ALLISON 


W 


Church  fan  of  the 
period  of  Louis 
XVI,  with  design  to 
lead  the  mind  from 
ivorldly       thoughts 

"OMEN  are  armed  with  fans  as  men 
with  swords",  remarks  Addison  in 
one  of  his  Spectator  papers.  Indeed, 
in  bygone  days  these  little  weapons  were  as 
essential  a  part  of  a  lady's  costume  as  a  hand- 
kerchief or  a  piece  of  jewelry. 
The   ravages  of   time,   alas, 
have  so  greatly  decreased  the 
collections  that  18th  century 
fans   are   jealously    guarded 
and  greatly  prized. 

And  they  are  guarded  as 
real  works  of  art,  many  of 
them  the  handiwork  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  18th 
century  painters.  They  actu- 
ally have  historical  signifi- 
cance, reflecting  as  they  do 
the  period  in  which  they  were 
made,  the  court  life,  the  eti- 
quette, the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  the  varying 
tastes  in  decoration. 

The  folding  fan,  used  al- 
most entirely  after  the  17th 
century,  was  probably 
vented  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  7th  or  8th  century  A.  D. 
An  early  figure  of  their  god  of 
Happiness  is  represented  with 
a  fan  in  his  hand.  According 
to  tradition  the  Japanese 
sovereign  was  supposed  to 
have  observed  a  bat's  wings 
and  to  have  derived  the  idea 
for  the  folding  fan  from  this 
source,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  this  style  was  merely  an 
evolution  from  the  palm  leaf 

An    elaborate    Italian    fan 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV 


This  monarch  during  his  long  reign  es- 
tablished a  court  of  untold  lavishness  and 
elegancy.  Women  were  costumed  in  gor- 
geous gowns  of  rich  brocades  and  exquisite 
fans  were  necessarily  a  part  of  a  lady's  toilet. 
These  fans  were  painted  in  bright  rich  colors 
but  they  possessed  a  tone  of  subdued  refine- 


A  Louis  XV  fan 
showing  a  def- 
inite Chinese 
influence  in  its 
colorful    pattern 


h  prim- 
it  i  v  e   man 
used   centuries      \ 
before.     Chinese 

rs     menti 
folding    fan    in   thi 

ii    was  nol    until  much   later  that 
this  typi  I  pean  countries. 

The  foldii  lainting  for  its  sole 

decoration  •  i  Frani  e  from  about 

the  middle  of  the  17th  century  and  its  golden 
age  began  dut  n  of  Louis  XIV. 


ment  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  period.     Rare  example  of 

subjects  of  their  decoration  were      "    '  e™"    Martin 
,,J  i        •      ,  trench  fan  similar 

for  the  most  part   classical  scenes      ,„  cjject  to  c/,,-. 
since  this  was  the  heyday  of  the      nese  lacquer  work 
neo-classical  period,  not  only 

in  painting,  but  also  in  literature  and  the 
other  arts.  Tn  this  connection,  too,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  great  many  of  the  women 
pictured  on  the  fans  are  clothed  in  classical  cos- 
tumes, which  though  not  archeologically  correct,  are 
different  enough  from  the  costumes  of  the  day  to 
show  that  they  belong  to  the  heroic  age.  Decora- 
tions were  usually  spread  over  the  whole  leaf  and 
not    centralized,   and   the  long   narrow  sticks   each 
bore  a  separate  design   painted   in   brilliant  color. 
A  rare  specimen  of  a  typical  early  Louis  XIV  fan 


is  of  hand  made  paper  and 
the  decoration  depicts  hom- 
age to  the  Queen.  The  soft 
shaded  robes  in  pastel  shades 
blend  into  the  more  somber 
gray  and  brown  background. 
The  entire  effect  has  been 
achieved  by  the  use  of 
gouache,  a  substance  made  by 
the  mixture  of  glue  and  paint. 
This  material,  which  was 
generally  used  for  painting 
fan  leaves,  had  the  advantage 
of  giving  a  firm  body  to  the 
leaf  and  of  being  transparent 
and  soft  at  the  same  time.  It 
can,  as  we  see  here,  be  used 
both  to  represent  the  most  of 
the  distance  as  well  as  the 
strong  colors  of  the  costumes. 
The  slender  sticks  are  of 
ivory,  each  alternating  two 
being  colored  green,  and 
every  one  bearing  fine  lines 
of  burnished  silver.  The  sticks 
of  the  more  sumptuous  fans 
were  usually  richly  orna- 
mented in  color  or  elaborate 
carving  and  were  important 
factors  in  the  beautiful 
designs  and  fine  workman- 
ship. 

A  Spanish  fan  of  the  same 
period  is  interesting  for  its 
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French  fan 
painted  with 
scene  fro m 
'The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris" 


use 
gray 


mourning  fan. 
black   coloring 


as  a 
Its   gray    and 
overlaid  with  white,  made  it  a  more 

appropriate  object  to  carry  with  black 
clothes  than  the  brighter  fans  of  the  period. 
The  subject  was  a  very  popular  one,  that  of 
Solomon  receiving  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Even 
the  ivory  sticks  are  darkened  with  brown  to 
unify  the  general  tone  and  are  burnished  with 
a  simple  design  of  silver  which  blends  with 
the  gray  tones  of  the  leaf. 

One  small  fan  portrays  the  unveiling  by 
the  artist  Giradon  of  his  statue,  "The  Abduc- 
tion of  Proserpine".  The  event  took  place  in 
the  year  1699,  and  Louis  XIV  and  Marie 
Therese  are  pictured  in  the  ceremonial  scene, 
which  occurred  in  the  garden  at  Versailles. 
The  statue  may  still  be  seen  standing  in  its 
original  position.  The  royal  blue,  red,  and 
canary  yellow  emphasize  the  richness  of 
the  costumes.  The  ivory  stick  and  guard 
have  a  delicate  design  of  inlaid  mother- 
of-pearl    burnished   with   gold,   and 
blended  with  red  and  green.  It  is  in- 
teresting  to  note  the  overlapping 
blades  of  this  fan,  which  correspond 
to  the  overlapping  of  periods.  The 
sticks  of  the  early  LouisXIV  period 

Spanish    mourning    fan    painted    in 
the    French    manner 


are,  as  a  rule,  single,  with 
wide  spaces  between; 
but  here  they  touch  one 
another,  a  characteristic 
more  commonly  found 
in  the  period  of  Louis 
XV.  In  this  detail,  as 
in  many  others,  the 
distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  periods  are 
often  mixed,  a  condition 
which  produced  very  few 
thoroughbreds  and  many 
hybrids.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  date  of  many  fans. 
Though  there  is  no 
exact  line  of  distinction 
between  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  fans,  yet  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are 
very  different.  The  classi- 
cal subjects,  while  still 
employed  in  the  Louis 
XV  designs  were  largely 


Fine    Italian    fan    with 
elaborate  painting 


Drawing  by  Desrais  of  a 
French  lady  in  a  polo- 
naise with  magnificent 
head-dress     and     a     fan 

replaced  by  pastoral 
scenes  inspired  by  the 
work  of  Watteau  and  his 
school.  These  designs 
were  more  concentrated 
and  often  confined  to  an 
oval  or  cartouche.  The 
Rococo  style,  then  so 
popular  in  architecture, 
also  evidenced  itself  in 
fan  decoration,  both  in 
the  gold  work  on  the  leaf 
and  the  carving  on  the 
stick  and  guard.  The 
sticks  were  broader  and 
overlapped  so  that  a 
single  design  could  carry 
over  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  was  also  the 
era  of  travel  and  discov- 
ery so  that  the  Chinese 
influence  came  to  be 
greatly  felt  in  many 
phases  of  French  art  and 


French  print  by  Desrais  showing  a 
young  lady  with  an  "English  hat"  and 
carrying    a    fan    and    a    walking    stick 

especially    in    fans.    Many   were   im- 
ported   directly    from     China,    while 
still    others    were    made    in    imitation 
of  the  Chinese,  as   for  example   those 
made  by  the  Martin  Brothers,  who  com- 
pounded a  varnish  similar  in  effect  to  Chi- 
nese lacquer,  which  was  known  as  Vernis 
Martin. 

A  Louis  XV  fan  has  the  paper  leaf  hand- 
somely decorated  with  a  painting  represent- 
ing the  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  subject  very 
commonly  used.  The  skillful  use  of  soft 
pastel  shades  gives  a  tone  of  restfulness  and 
refinement.  The  borders  of  the  costumes  are 
finely  outlined  in  gold  tracery.  The  ivory 
sticks,  with  their  design  of  flowers  and  birds 
brightly  executed,  show  a  slight  Chinese  in- 
fluence. The  guards  are  of  mother-of-pearl, 
finely  carved  with  figures  and  scrolls. 

Hunting  scenes  often  decorated  the  finest 
type  of  Louis  XV  fans,  the  subjects  similar 
to  those  often  depicted  in  the  tapestries  of 
that  period — dark  brown  background, 
and  a  mediaeval  castle  shown  in  the 
distance.  In  the  middle  ground 
are     noticed     huntsmen,, 
(Cont'd  on  page  80) 

Neap  olitan 

souvenir    fan 

of  the  style  of 

Louis  XI  I 
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Quaint  Villa  Resting  on  Foundation  of  an  Old  Mill 

Up  from  the  Mediterranean  on   the  Cote  D'Azur  Is   the  Charming  Villa  of  Mr.  Miller,   an  American 
Decorator.    This  House  Is  a  Reproduction  of  a  Tunisian  Dwelling  in  the  Atlas  Mountains 


Right — The  old  stone  wall 
around  the  garden  of  the 
mill;  in  the  front  is  the 
ancient  grinding  stone 
which  ivas  a  part  of  the 
mill  equipment.  In  the 
tub  set  in  the  stone,  flow- 
ers bloom  the  year  round, 
adding  their  brilliant  na'.- 
ural  beauty  to  this  relic 
of  the  past;  standing  as  a 
mute  record  of  days  when 
life  was  simpler  and  had 
an  element  of  romance  in 
the  performance  of  its  tasks 


■ 


Below — Stone  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Riviera  villa.  A  decorative  note  is  given 
here  ivith  fine  old  Spanish  jars  and  beautiful 
planting,  made  more  alluring  by  bright  sunlight 


* 


Above-  The  terrace  running  in  front  of  Mr. 
Miller's  i  ilia.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all 
the  materials  used  in  the  reconstruction  of  this 
house  wen-  brought  ii/i  two  thousand  feet  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  The  ironwork  and  the  tiles 
on  tli>'  stucco  house  are  ancient  and  beautiful 
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Beloiv — Entrance  hall  and 
stairway  in  Mr.  Miller's 
home  are  especially  beau- 
tiful and  important  fea- 
tures. They  are  all  in 
stucco  and  the  ceiling  is 
heavily  beamed.  In  a  niche 
on  the  ivall  of  the  stairway 
is  a  Florentine  Madonna 
of  great  age,  and  the  fur- 
niture as  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture is  old,  gracious  and 
appropriate  to  the  setting, 
sentient  with  antiquity 


Below — "A  corner  for  repose" 
is  the  French  title  of  one  view 
of  the  very  spacious  sitting  room 


Above — Sitting  room  in 
the  Riviera  villa  of  Mr. 
Miller.  Some  exquisite 
pieces  of  furniture  are 
shown  here — an  old  Flor- 
entine table  and  some 
very  rare  Italian  chairs 
and  chests,  with  wrought 
iron  Italian  fixtures  for 
the  candles  anil  two  e  f- 
Ceedingly  interesting  17th 
century  creden zas — well 
placed  against  a  bach- 
ground    of     plaster    walls 


tkut 

Right  —Main  sitting  room 
of  Mr.  Miller's  villa  with 
its  fine  old  fireplace  and 
exceptionally  beautiful 
fittings  and  furnishings. 
In  the  main,  the  effect  is 
Italian  rather  than  French 
— and  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the 
simple,  early  Tuscany 
houses  that  are  set  so 
gracefully  on  the  hills 
above  the  Arno.  This  spirit 
is  maintained  throughout 
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The  Dazzling  Charm  of  Painted  Glass 

The  Vogue  for  Decorated  Glass  Dates  Back  at  Least  to  Versailles  and  the  Time  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
In  NewYork  and  Paris  It  Is  One  of  the  "New -Old"  Fashions  of  the  Moment 

By  PIERRE  DUTEL 


PIERRE  DUTEL,  DECORATOR 


IT  is  difficult  to  say  the  exact  date  when  decorated 
glass  was  first  introduced  as  decoration  either  here  or 
in  Europe,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  its  decorative 
appeal  has  become  quite  a  vogue  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
Glass  rooms  are  now  quite  the  fashion  both  here  and  in 
Paris  and  many  of  the  modern  designs  have  been  executed 
in  rooms  of  great  charm  and  beauty  with  the  elusive 
quality  of  glass. 

The  process  of  glass  painting  is  slow  and  painstaking 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  design  is  painted  on  backward, 
and  because  of  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  being 
painted  unless  the  artist  reverses  the  glass  or  turns  the 
panel  around  from  time  to  time  to  give  the  right  effect. 

Below — A  small  hall  with  painted  glass  panels  showing 
garden  design  by  Lanotte,  from  old  Versailles,  with  a 
painted  marble  balustrade  which  gives  an  architectural 
feeling  to  the  composition.  The  pools  and  sprays  of 
water  as  well  as  the  sky  are  in  mirrored  glass  and  the 
design  is  painted  in  soft  colors 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DR1X  DURVEA 

The  reflections  in  these 
panels  as  the  sunshine  plays 
upon  them  are  very  lovely. 
The  bath,  which  is  in  an 
inner  room,  is  of  rose  marble 
wkh  gilt  swan  fixtures  and 
set  in  an  enclosure  of  mir- 
rored glass.  It  is  rooms  of 
this  type  that  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  the  lovely 
designs  that  are  being 
executed  today. 

A  charming  room,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  de- 
signing recently,  was  used 
for  a  dining  room  in  a  Park 
Avenue  apartment.  The 
walls    were    entirely    lined 

Left — Napoleon's  bath  at 
F ontainebleau  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  Marie 
Antoinette  at  the  Tri- 
anon but  later  was  re- 
moved by  Napoleon  to 
F ontainebleau.  The  walls 
are  paneled  with  deco- 
rated glass  mirrors  and 
framed  in  carved  and 
gilded  mouldings.  The 
colors  are  pinks,  greens 
and    other    faded    tones 


Captivating  corner  of  the  James  A.  Brown  dining  room, 
showing  a  painted  niche  with  a  lovely  collection  of 
crystal  trees,  etc.,  and  part  of  the  detail  of  the  painted 
mirrored  glass  walls,  done  by  Miss  Mary  Prendivale 
after  old  designs  by  Pillemont 

After  the  design  is  painted  it  has  to  dry  thoroughly 
and  then  is  backed  with  a  thick  gypsum  paint  to  protect 
it  when  the  glass  is  silvered.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  installed 
and  may  be  used  in  panels  on  a  wall  or  attached  with 
little  glass  rosettes  at  the  four  corners,  held  in  place  at  the 
top  and  bottom  with  a  narrow  moulding.  This  is  done 
when  the  complete  wall  is  lined  with  mirrors  and  gives 
quite  an  effect  of  spaciousness. 

1"  the  Palace  oi  nebleau  there  is  a  charming 

room  thai  wa    p  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles 

and  later  removed  to  its  present  place  by  Napoleon. 
Panels  of  mi  ramed  with  old  carved  mould- 

ings, that  have  been  richly  gilded,  line  the  walls,  and  are 
decorated  with  de  ;<  i  5  of  cupids  and  water  babies  playing 
among  flowers  and  i  ;  ,l(,n  of  water. 
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Entrunce  hall  in  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  S. 
W.  Peck  on  Park  Avenue.  The  walls  are 
grained  in  a  dark  sang  de  boeuf  red,  the 
mouldings,  ceiling  and  door  casings  paint- 
ed antique  gold.  Antique  silver  mirror 
panels  are  decorated  in  gold  and  red 
grisaille  pastoral  scenes  of  French  life. 
The  floor  is  laid  in  dark  red  and  black 
squares  i}f  marbleized  rubber 

with  mirrored  glass  that  had  a  painted  design  the    wash 

after  Pillemont  with  flowers  and  butterflies,  bowl.    This 

achieving  a  feeling  of  great  space  and  delicacy,  has  holes 

Walls  that  are  treated  in  this  manner  with  bored 

mirrored  glass  make  a  great  appeal  to  the  through    to 

imagination,  and  as  one  enters  such  a  room  allow    the 

the  space  and  depth  is  at  once  realized — an  faucets     to 

asset  to  rooms  found  in  the  modern  apart-  be  attached 

ment  house.  and    the 

An  interesting  use  of  painted  mirrors  is  porcelain 

shown  in  an  entrance  hall.  Here  the  walls  bowl  is  ce- 

have  been  grained  in  a  deep  sang  de  boeuf  red  mented  un- 

and  the  mouldings  painted  a  dull  gold  the  derneath. 

same  as  the  ceiling.  On  each  side  of  the  wall  A    taffeta 

the  space  has  been  divided  into  three  panels  scalloped 

of  mirrored  glass,  and  the  decorations,  which  skirt,     that 

are  done  in  gold  and  terra  cotta  red  grisaille,  has    been 

are  copied  from  a  set  of  old  Louis  XV  Rustic  rubberized, 

Cartoons.  They  are  delightful  scenes  of  fish-  is  draped 

ing    boats    with    people    in   the    foreground  around   the 

watching  them  as  these  happy  ships  set  off  top   of    the 

to  sea.  The  floor  here  in  the  hall  is  carried  out  washstand 

in  squares  of  red  and  black  marble  tiles  and  and  is  made 

the  Louis  XV  banquette  is  upholstered  in  of  a  lovely 

old  gold  silk.  blue    taffe- 

Mirrored  bathrooms  are  now- greatly  in  ta;  the  seal- 
demand  and  many  delightful  ones  have  been  lops  are 
designed.  With  shimmering  panels  of  clear  bound  in 
crystal  glass  that  have  been  silvered  and  dec-  lacquer  red 
orated  with  painted  designs,  appropriate  to  taffeta.  A 
the  style  selected,  in  combination  with  rare  niche  is 
marble  and  beautiful  Venetian  glass.  These  built  in  over 
rooms  are  made  to  express  the  great  luxury  the  wash- 
demanded  by  the  modern  woman.  stand     and 

A  charming  suggestion  for  a  mirrored  bath-  lined     with 

room  has  a  silver  ceiling  with  a  thin  blue  plain     mir- 

glaze  washed  over  the  silver  surface  and  white  rored    glass 


clouds  rubbed  in 
while  the  blue  glaze 
is  still  wet.  After  this 
has  dried,  a  few 
white  stars  are  scat- 
tered over  the  sur- 
face and  to  one  side 
a  silver  crescent  is 
painted  peeping 
from  behind  one  of 
the  white  clouds. 
The  walls  of  the 
bathroom  are  lined 
with  glass  panels 
about  thirty  inches 
wide  made  to  reach 
from  the  top  of  the 
tile  work,  which  is 
about  twenty-seven 
inches  above  the 
floor,  a  little  higher 
than  the  top  of  the 
tub  to  the  ceiling. 
These  panels  are  put 
along  the  wall  and 
held  in  place  with 
small  glass  rosettes 
that  are  screwed  in- 
to the  wall. 

The  panels  are 
first  lined  up  and  a 
light  tracery  design 
of    bamboo    shoots 
and  tropical  flowers 
outlined  with  a  fine 
line    of   black.   The 
design  is  then  colored 
in    with    paint.    An 
arched  arbor  of  bamboo  is  painted  in  perspec- 
tive over  the  tub,  and  vines  and  trailing  plants 
are  painted  "growing"  up  over  it,  with  birds 
and  butterflies  flying  about.  The  tub  is  set 
in  a  framework  of  marbleized  wood,  with 
diamond-shaped  panels  of  mirrored  glass  in 
the  front  and  a  thick  plate  glass  panel  for 
the    top    of 


with  scalloped  glass  shelves,  on  which  to 
stand  bottles,  etc.  The  curtains  at  the  window 
are  of  blue  taffeta  with  a  scalloped  edge  and 
bound  with  the  lacquer  red  taffeta.  The  under 
curtains  are  of  silver  gauze  and  are  trimmed 
with  narrow  side  pleatings  of  the  same  ma- 
terial along  the  edge. 

The  floor  is  of  tile  with  a  thick  carpet  to 
cover  the  surface,  entirely  of  heavy  pile 
chenille  almost  white  in  color.  On  this  is 
thrown  one  or  two  small  rugs  made  of  needle- 
work that  are  soft  in  coloring  and  add  a 
quaint  note. 

A  star  lantern  of  crystal  beads  hangs  from 
the  ceiling  and  two  crystal  side  lights  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  niche  to  give  an 
additional  light. 

A  small  slipper  chair  in  the  rubberized 
taffeta  is  used  for  comfort  in  the  room  and 
is  tufted  in  red  ribbon.  The  tile  work  may  be 
covered  with  silver  leaf  and  then  shellacked 
or  one  may  leave  the  white  tile  as  it  is. 

A  small  vestibule  for  a  modern  apartment 
may  be  made  a  thing  of  exquisite  joy  to  any 
guest  entering  one's  home  if  the  walls  are 
treated  with  panels  of  mirrored  glass.  Many 
of  these  so  called  entrance  halls  are  so  tiny 
and  box-like  that  the  use  of  mirrored  glass 
gives  a  feeling  of  space  and  airiness  that  is 
very  desirable.  The  panels  of  glass  may  be  cut 
with  mitered  sections  to  look  like  squares  and 
held  together  with  small  glass  rosettes  and 
should  reach  from  the  ceiling  to  the  chair-rail, 
which  is  about  21"  from  the  floor.  The  chair- 
rail  and  dado  may  be  black  and  gold  marble. 
The  charm  of  this  room  rests  in  the  radiant 
brillancy  of  the  mirrored  Walls  which  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  simplicity  of  the  decorations. 

Full  view  of  the  mirrored  glass  dining  room 
in  Mrs.  James  Brown's  apartment  on  Park 
Avenue  showing  the  elusive  reflections 
from  the  mirrored  walls.  Old  French 
chairs  are  silver  leaf,  glazed  in  moss  green 
and  upholstered  in  old  material.  The 
ceiling  light  ivas  made  from  a  metal  flower 
basket  with  china  flowers 


-    . 
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Chinese  Panels  Add  an  Exotic  Note  in  Decoration 

Whether  Painted  by  Native  Artists  or  Transcribed  by  Occidentals,  these  Chinese  Murals 
Have  a  Light  and  Fantastic  Quality  of  Beauty  that  Is  in  Keeping  with  Modern  Ideals 

By  RUTH  LORD  JENKINS 


• 


FOR  almost  three  centuries  the  daily  life 
of  Occidentals  has  been  beautified  by 
Chinese  decorative  design ;  and  whether 
presented  on  hanging,  silk  or  porcelain,  West- 
ern eyes  have  never  tired  of  the  happy  han- 
dling by  the  artists  of  China,  of  bird  and 
flower,  pagoda,  waterfall  and  mountain. 

In  their  lighter  moods,  it  has  pleased 
Europeans  to  play  at  Chinese  draughtsman- 
ship and  coloring.  The  results  are  as  diverse 
as  the  nationals  who  perpetrated  them  and 
the  eras  in  which  they  were  produced,  but 
each  has  a  charm  that  could  hardly  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  latter-day  decorators  or 
householders. 

"We,  in  China,  consider  a  picture  beauti- 
ful when  it  does  not  aim  at  exact  representa- 
tion or  adherence  to  every  detail  of  reality," 


with  unusual  mediums.  With  agreeable  in- 
genuity, the  most  novel  of  mediums  was 
called  into  play  recently  by  a  mural  artist 
when  executing  a  wall  decoration,  the  theme 
of  which  was  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a 
Chinese  Princess". 

Human  figures,  animals,  trees  and  archi- 
tectural details  were  cut  in  silhouette  from 
gold  and  silver  paper  and  applied  to  a  red 
ground  coated  with  glaze.  Faces  and  hands 
were  formed  from  composition  and  painted 
flesh  color,  while  the  hair  and  various  details, 
were  drawn,  or  outlined,  in  black  ink.  As  the 
spectator  enters  the  small  ante-room  enclosed 
by  these  unique  conceits,  his  first  reaction  is 
to  the  subdued  glow  of  the  lacquer  red  and 
to  the  shimmering  metallic  surfaces;  his  sec- 
ond, is  to  the  whimsical  charm  of  the  legend 
done  in  silver  and  gold. 

At  the  left  of  the  entrance 
he  sees  the  princess  rising  from 
her  couch;  in  the  succeeding 
panel  she  is  at  her  toilet,  at- 
tended by  her  servants;  the 
third  sees  her  in  her  garden, 
receiving  adulation  from  her 
musicians,  and  offerings  of 
fruit  and  flowers  from  the 
ladies  of  her  suite;  in  the 
fourth  she  plays  with  her  pets; 

Court  lady  of  the  Ming  Era  with 
embroidered  red  robe,  painted 
on  silk.  Courtesy  Ton  Ying  &  Co. 


in  the  fifth,  she  receives  instruction  from  her 
teacher;  in  the  sixth,  she  is  present  at  a  fes- 
tival; in  the  seventh,  she  meets  her  lover  in 
a  garden;  in  the  eighth,  she  sleeps — and 
dreams  of  two  doves,  united  in  the  clouds.  It 
is  an  enchanting  bit  of  imagery. 

When  painting  decorative  panels,  Chinese 
artists  delighted  in  such  fantasies  as  "In  the 
Emperor's  Garden".  On  the  eight  consecutive 
silk  panels  which  form  the  screen  shown  in 
these  pages,  a  seventeenth  century  painter 
has  handled  this  subject  with  facile  grace.  In 
the  center  one  sees  the  august  figure  of  the 
monarch,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers;  nearby 
are  pavilions  in  which  sit  exquisite  Eastern 
ladies;  the  right  area  is  given  to  tier  upon  tier 
of  pagoda-like  structures,  while  the  extreme 
left  shows  a  waterfall,  leaping  from  rock  to 


Two  Chinese  bird 
and  flower  panels 
on  silk,  decorative 
layout  in  traditional 
style.  Courtesy  Ya- 
rn anaka     & 

explained  a  seven- 
teenth cen  I  i]  ry 
Chinese  painter  to 
a  Jesuit  missionary. 
Liberated  from  the 
laws  of  exact  per- 
spective, from  the 
necessity  of  giving 
the  appearance  of 
relief  by  mi 
light  and  shade,  an 
imitator  of  (  i 
effects  is  thus  free 
to  create  his  pictures 


These  panels  were  painted  700  years 
ago   by   artists   of   the   Sung  dynasty 

rock.  To  this  charm  of  drawing  and 
spacing  are  added  the  joyous  notes  of 
Chinese  coloring, — vivid  red  and 
green  in  combination  with  pale  bis- 
cuit, soft  brown  and  hints  of  gilt. 

The  rich  shimmer  of  lacquer,  silver 
and  gold,  the  assembling  of  exotic 
Mongolian  figures,  drooping  willows 
and  concavely  roofed  pagodas  were  at- 
tempted by  the  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  with  such  success 
that  critics  have  pronounced  their 
imitations  to  be  the  closest  to  the  art 
of  China.  In  the  Holland  of  that  day 
every  important  burgomaster's  house 
had  its  gilt  leather  room;  and  leather 
wall  hangings,  and  screens  aglow  with 
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Chinese  decorations,  were  exported  to 
France  and  England  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Lowlands.  To  France, 
went  as  well,  copies  of  a  book  con- 
taining the  report  of  a  Dutch  em- 
bassy to  China,  which  had  included 
among  its  members  the  artists  de 
Geyser  and  Kayser.  The  illustrations 
it  displayed  had  been  made  from 
life  by  these  able  draughtsmen  and 
colorists. 

Contemporary  French  engrav- 
ers borrowed  from  these,  and 
their  prints  of  Chinese  temples 
and  pagodas,  showing  the  perspec- 
tive then  so  new  to  European  eyes, 
were  sold  in  great  numbers  in 
the  fairs  of  Louis  XIV's  reign. 
Curios  from  China,  also,  were 
given  an  important  place  in  such  ba- 

Artist's  conception  of  Interior  of 
the  Emperor's  Garden,  screen  of 
XV  11th  Century  consecutive  pan. 
els.  Courtesy  Yamanaka  &  Co. 


Silhouettes 
in  gold  and 
silver  on  a 
lacquer-red 
background 
express  the 
Chinese  man- 
ner of  ivork. 
Courtesy  El- 
sie   DeWolfe 


Charmingly 
Eastern  in 
feeling  is 
this  French 
paper  made 
about  1820, 
titled  "Vue 
Asiatique". 
From  Isabel- 
la Barclay 


into  Latin  and 
French.  With 
reverence,  the 
great  Easter 
Sage  was  pro- 
nounced by  the 
Fathers  of  the 
Church  to  be 
"A  Master  and 
Oracle,  most 
learned  alike  in 
moral  and  polit- 
ical p  h  i  1  o  s  o  - 
phy."  So  sym- 
pathetic, in  fact, 
was  the  attitude 
of  France  to- 
ward China, 
that  the  first 
New  Year's 
Day  of  theeight- 
eenth  century 
was  celebrated 
(Continued  on 
page  82) 
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Magical  Use  of  Space  in  Today's  Apartment 

City  Life  Today  Demands  a  Practical  Form  of  Decoration  Embodying  Beauty  in  Necessary  Pieces 


By  LUCIAN  BERNHARD,.  .».««.  of  ,nte»io.» 


IF  there  were  no  other  reason  to  welcome 
a  new  style  in  home  furnishing  its  flexi- 
bility in  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of 
modern  living,  would  recommend  it.  We  may 
appreciate  to  the  highest  degree  the  beauty 
and  decorative  qualities  of  period  furniture 
but  we  must  admit  that  it  has  not  been  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  city  homes  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Our  apartment  may  successfully  suggest 
a  somewhat  deflated  castle  of  a  Spanish 
Grandee  but  the  lack  of  space  to  store  our 
trunks  and  golf  bags  will  belie  the  illusion. 

Our  bedroom  may  be  dressed  up  like  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour's  chambre  a  concher  in 
miniature,  with  pompous  commodes  to  match 
the  bed,  but  we  will  have  a  hard  time  to  find 
a  decent  space  for  our  lingerie,  shoes,  shirts 
and  neckties.  We  have  reached  a  degree  of 
civilization  where  such  inconvenience  is  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

The  smallness  of  the  modern  apartment 
should  make  us  learn  from  the  automobile 
and  yacht  to  use  every  inch  for  practical  com- 
fort. Instead  of  filling  the  scarce  and  precious 
space  with  only  decorative  pieces  we  should 
embody  all  the  beauty  we  desire  in  the  really 
necessary  pieces  among  our  furnishings,  which 


heretofore,  in  most  cases,  have  been  synony- 
mous with  ugliness. 

Our  tendencies  should  be  not  to  hide  away 
the  necessities  of  our  modern  life  but  to  turn 
them  into  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  to  make  them 
an  important  part  of  our  scheme  of  dec- 
oration. 

Just  as  our  modern  fashions  do  not  cover 
the  entire  dress  with  ornaments,  laces,  but- 
tons, ribbons,  spangles  and  what  not,  as  they 
did  in  the  time  of  the  three  Louis',  but  gain 
beauty  through  the  material  itself  and  the 


Most  important  in  the  living  room  are  comfort- 
able seats  with  extensions  or  tables  for  refresh- 
ments,   ash    trays,    books    and    other    articles 


A  wall  niche 

offers  a  par- 
ticularly at- 
tractive 
setting  for 
a  beautiful 
flower  ar- 
rangement 
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simplicity  of  the  lines,  so  we  strive  to  create 
the  beauty  of  a  home  by  means  of  good  pro- 
portions, fine  color  harmony  and  an  impres- 
sion of  crystallic  cleanness. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  interior  of  a  fine 
car  even  though  designed  only  for  practic- 
ability will  radiate  as  great  a  feeling  of  luxury 
and  comfort  as  any  antique  royal  salon.  It  is, 
without  a  doubt,  a  wonderful  thing  to  possess 
a  palatial  country  home  and  be  able  to  fur- 
nish it  with  a  Garefully  selected  collection  of 
fine  antiques  and  thus  have  an  historic  muse- 
um of  one's  own.  But  the  problem  of  the  city 
apartment  cries  for  a  different  solution. 
The  hall,  for  instance,  instead  of  wrought- 
iron    consoles    or    stone 
benches   should  contain 
ample   facilities  for  the 
hanging     of    hats     and 
coats  of  guests,  even  if 
it  is  a   capacity  party. 
For  this  purpose  I  have 
designed     an     arrange- 
ment   which    will    care 
for  an  almost  unlimited 
number    of    wraps    and 
yet,  when  not  in  use  is 
hidden  from  sight  in  a 
series   of   panels.  When 
open,    this   arrangement 
has   a   decorative   color 
effect     by     showing     a 
tone    strongly    contrast- 
ing to  the  color  scheme 
of  the  hall.  The  hangers 
(of  which  there  are  one 
hundred)   are  especially 
designed,    so    that    they 
look     decorative     even 
when    not    covered    by 
wraps.  A  little  closet  in 
the    hall    provides    suf- 
ficient   space    to    store 
them  when  not  in  use. 
The    top    of    the    shelf 
easily     accommodates 
any    number    of    hats. 
The   custom    of    throw- 
ing coats  and  hats  over  . 
the  beds  does   not   de-  i 
serve  to  survive. 

The  living  room  does 
not  need,  for  example, 
to  be  burdened  as  it 
quite  frequently  is  with  the  sight  of  the  radio  or 
Victrola  when  they  are  not  serving  their  purposes. 
All  we  need  to  tolerate  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  for 
the  loudspeaker  and  a  drawer  to  contain  the  dials 
and  switches.  What  we  do  need  in  the  living  room 
are  many  comfortable  seats  with  extensions  or  little 
tables  for  refreshments  and  ash-trays — shelves  for 
books,  where  there  is  no  library,  and  a  writing  table 
which  really  serves  its  purpose  by  having  adequate 
drawer  space  for  stationery  and  files. 

The  radio  and  Victrola  cabinet,  illustrated,  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  loudspeaker  covered  by  a 
fretted  grill  work  above  the  drawer  which  holds  the 
dial  and  switches.  In  the  two  foot  baseboard  under- 
neath which  swings  out  easily  is  a  container  for  the 
records.  This  cabinet  is  divided  by  colored  and 
numbered  slides  which  hold  the  records  in  registered 
position.  Built  in  on  the  top  of  the  loudspeaker  is 
the  Victrola.  The  top  opens  up  into  a  silk  lined  niche 
which  when  closed  provides  space  for  a  vase  or  objet 
d'avt.  The  side  panels  lined  with  velvet  provide  a 
place  for  sheet  music.  In   this  manner  the  entire 


Architectural  screen  of 
arches  separates  the  beds 
from  the  rest  of  the  room 
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living    room    corner    is    made    both    useful 
and  decorative. 

The  dining  room  still  less  can  afford  to 
contain  useless  decorative  pieces,  in  want  of 
enough  space  for  table  linen,  china,  glass  and 
silver.  Only  in  the  larger  apartments  are  there 
pantries  of  sufficient  size.  The  table  must  be 
extendable  and  there  should  be  many  extra 
chairs  handy  but  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use. 

One  of  my  recent  dining  rooms  in  a  Park 
Avenue  apartment  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
equipped  to  seat  only  six  persons  at  table. 
But  concealed  under  the  built-in  buffet  are 
eight  more  chairs  whose  backs  form  a 
paneled  front.  Four  more  chairs  are  placed 
in  the  window  recesses  forming  window 
benches  when  not  in  use.  Underneath  two  of 
the  cupboards  around  the  walls  are  conven- 
iently concealed  some  additional  chairs  that 
may  be  instantly  brought 
out  when  needed,  and  one 
of  the  other  cupboards 
contains  the  ten  extra 
leaves  for  the  dining 
table.  An  eight  foot  door- 
way into  the  living  room 
permits  the  table  to  be 
extended  so  that  thirty 
guests  can  be  accommo- 
dated. At  one  end  of  the 
room  a  recessed  shelf  has 
at  its  back  a  sliding 
panel  that  communicates 
with  the  serving  pantry. 
At  the  right  of  the  recess 
is  a  door  leading  to  the 
pantry  while  at  the  other 
end  symmetric  to  it  opens 
the  same  size  door  into  a 
deep  closet  for  glasses. 

The  walls  of  this  room 
are  paneled  in  dark  ivory, 
into  which  have  been  in- 
serted a  collection  of  old 
Chinese  carved  screens  of 
teak  wood.  The  back- 
ground of  the  gilded 
carvings  are  of  dark  brown  to  match  the 
carpet  and  give  the  room  a  unique  individual- 
ity. Concealed  behind  the  cornice  are  lamps 
which  cast  a  glow  on  the  delicate  blue  domed 
ceiling  and  supply  diffused  light  to  the  room 
without  creating  a  glare. 

The  child's  room,  illustrated,  has  its  bed 
tucked  away  in  an  alcove  so  that  ample  space 
is  allowed  for  a  play  room.  In  our  modern 
apartments  where  room  space  is  at  a  premium 
the  child  is  often  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
a  place  to  play.  A  solution  is  found  in  the 
disposal  of  the  bed,  the  built-in  cupboards  for 
all  her  little  dresses,  hats  and  so  on,  shelves 
for  books  and  with  built-in  seats  which  can 
be  lifted  up  to  store  away  toys.  All  the  furni- 
ture is  designed  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  a  child. 

The  walls,  the  ceiling  and  the  draperies  are 
of  a  sky  blue,  set  off  by  ivory  mouldings  and 
ribbons.  The  cornice  and  the  ceiling  is  deco- 
rated with  a  garland  of  blue  toned  flowers. 
Contrasting  to  the  symphony  in  blue  are 
the  walls  inside  of  the  bed  alcove,  treated 
in  old  rose,  with  the  same  color  lamp  shade 
above  the  head  of  the  bed.  The'  deep  umbra 
carpet  provides  the  basis  for  this  color  har- 
mony. A  chandelier  of  blue  Venetian  glass 
with  ivory  shade,  together  with  a  rose  shaded 
floor  lamp  serves  for  a  cheerful  lighting. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  illustrated 
reception  room  as  well  as  the  draperies 
and  damask  which  covers  the  furniture 
are  a  restful  blue,  silver  and  ivory.  This 
is  relieved  by  the  use  of  silver  leaf  on  the 
mouldings  and  the  recesses  of  the  niches 
which  form  the  lighting  fixtures.  The  light 


which  can  be  dimmed 
or  made  brilliant, 
according  to  the  occa- 
sion, glows  through 
crystal  bowls  filled  with 
living  flowers  and  illu- 
mines the  room  without 
glare.  The  portieres  fol- 
low the  color  contour  of 
the  walls:  blue  satin  to 
the  chair  rail  moulding 
and  separated  from  the 
ivory  velvet  border  by  a 
band  of  silver.  The  floor 
line  has  a  strip  of  dark 

Convenient  recessed 
shelves  and  cupboards 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
tvhere   space   is   limited 


Radio  and  Victrola  cabi- 
net, loud speaker  covered 
by    grille    work    above 
drawer  for  switches 

brown  velvet  to  match 
the  plain  velvet  carpet. 

The  bedroom  should 
be  airy  and  cheerful. 
Much  more  important 
than  the  style  in  which 
the  bed  is  designed  is  the 
proper  lighting  at  the 
head  for  reading,  the 
convenient  arrangement 
of  the  night  table  for 
books  and  watch,  with 
its  sliding  leaf  or  exten- 
sion for  the  tray.  The 
telephone  should  be  with- 
in easy  reach  and  should, 
when  not  in  use,  auto- 
matically slide  from  sight.  No  other  furniture 
is  desirable  except  a  couch,  a  couple  of  chairs 
and  the  dressing  table  and  certainly  no  pieces 
with  sharp  corners. 

The  dressing  table  which  usually  denies  its 
real  purpose  by  being  a  quaint  and  dainty 
piece  of  decoration  should  have  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  proper,  that  is  strong,  lighting. 
Not  the  lovely-looking  inefficient  candle- 
sticks which  are  nowhere  more  out  of  place. 
Not  grandmother's  stiff  little  mirror,  but  one 
in  three  sections  turnable  to  every  angle. 
Drawer  space  is  more  important  than  ruffles, 
and  moreover  it  does  not  catch  the  dust  and 
is  easier  to  keep  clean.  If  there  is  no  special 
dressing  room  the  inside  walls  of  the  bedroom 
should    contain    behind     their    panels    the 


Opposite  the  door  from  dining  room  to  pan- 
try, in  a  Park  Avenue  apartment,  is  a  similar 
door    which    opens    into    a    glass    closet 

drawers  for  lingerie,  the  racks  for  hats  and 
Wardrobe  space  to  hang  dresses  and  suits, 
with  automatic  switches  to  light  the  inside 
when  the  door  is  opened. 

The  task  of  combining  the  bedroom  and 
the  dressing  room  has  been  achieved  as  illus- 
trated by  separating  the  twin  beds  from  the 
rest  of  the  room  by  an  architectural  screen 
of  four  arches.  In  this  way  utility  has  been 
combined  with  beauty  of  arrangement.  Be- 
tween the  beds  is  a  curtain  that  may  be 
drawn  to  permit  bedtime  reading  by  one 
occupant  without  disturbing  the  other.  On 
the  wall  above  each  reading  lamp  is  a  tiny 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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New  Beauty  and  Variety  in  Porcelain  and  Glass  Table  Setting 

Exquisite  Harmonies  of  Color  and  Composition 


Charming  ways  to  use 
fine  Venetian  glass- 
ware, antique  pewter 
and  several  types  of 
pottery,  together  with 
table  coverings  of 
beautiful  laces'  and 
linens;  achieving 
effects  suited  to  any 
dining-room,  each  of 
them  made  complete 
by  an  arrangement 
of   fresh   flowers 


('■<ui  in galli 
pottery  in 
a     flowers 

f  a  e  n  c  e  d  e  ■ 
siz'i  is  seen 
in  tea  sets, 
b  r  e  a  k  I  a  s  t 
scls,  (filler- 
pieces  a  u  il 
complete  sei  • 

vices.  Attrac- 
tive pieces 
are     shown 

here  w  i  I  h 
delicate  Eng 

lish  goblets 
and  Italian 
hand-woven 
runner  and 
d  o  i  / 1  c     s  e  / 


Among  the  most  exquisite 
Venetian  glassware  is  the 
dolphin  design,  shown 
above,  executed  with  infi- 
nite care  for  detail,  in 
centerpieces,  candlesticks, 
glasses     and     fingerbowls 
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An    XVIIIth 

Century  ma- 
hogany din- 
ing table  at- 
tractively ar- 
ranged with 
the  finest 
Milan  and 
Venetian 
laces  com- 
bined in  the 
oval  center- 
piece and 
doilies.  Mod- 
ern Venetian 
gla ssic  are 
and  center 
decor  at  ion 
s  ho  w  the 
Suan  pattern 


Modern 
French  china 
show  n  on 
English  oak 
gate  ■  leg 
table.  The 
tea  set  is  in 
grey  with 
geo  metrical 
design  of  red 
a  n  d  black. 
Unusual  cen- 
terpiece and 
candlesticks 
are  finished 
in  grey  and 
platinum. 
French  linen 
luncheon  set 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

New  Rooms  Where  Antique  Furniture  Prevails:  English  XVIIIth  Century  Styles  on  Park  Avenue 


THE  HAYDEN  CO..   DECORATORS 


In  atmosphere  of 
repose  seems  to 
linger  in  the  beau- 
tiful living  room 
of  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Frazier's  Park 
Avenueapartment. 
simplicity  and  re- 
finement in  every 
detail  of  its  deco- 
ration and  rich, 
restrained  colors. 
The  early  XVIIIth 
Century  furniture 
in  eludes  two  tables 
of  the  period  of 
William  and  Mary 
and  two  Queen 
Anne  straight 
chairs,  shown  in 
illustration, 
very  fine  examples 
of  this  type.  The, 
room  is  subdued 
in  tone  but  not 
sombre,  especially 
as  it  is  lighted  by 
two  very  broad 
double      windoivs 


The  XVIIIth  Cen- 
tury  dining  room 
is  hung  tvith  an 
interesting  land- 
scape paper  of 
trees  and  architec- 
tural motifs,  print- 
ed in  soft  grisaille, 
and  has  a  paneled 
dado  of  the  same 
tone.  The  wall 
decoration  forms 
a  melloiv  yet  lively 
background  in 
pleasant  contrast 
to  the  dignified 
Sheraton  furniture 
which  is  used  in 
the  room  to  give 
the  appropriate 
touch  of  formality. 
t  arious  types  of 
papers  and  panels 
are  used  in  dining 
room  decoration 
today,  which  tend 
to  make  the  atmos- 
phere less  conven- 
tional and  formal 
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Very  characteris- 
tic of  the  period 
is  an  E sc alette 
marble  mantel, 
ornamented  with 
delicate  wood 
carving  of  acan- 
thus leaf  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  old 
painting.  Mantel 
and  painting  serve 
as  the  keynote  in 
a  room  of  quiet 
harmonies, carried 
out  in  the  warm 
tones  of  two  large 
Tabriv  Seraghan 
rugs  and  the  fab- 
rics which  cover 
the  comjortable 
couches  and  arm- 
chairs. The  room 
is  livable  and  rest- 
ful, both  by  reason 
of  its  pleasant 
colorings  and  the 
practical  arrange- 
ment of  furniture 


Living  room  fur- 
niture is  for  the 
most  part  of  wal- 
nut, echoing  the 
dignified  treat- 
ment of  walls 
which  are  paneled 
in  soft,  nut  brown 
pine  wood,  sug- 
gestive of  old  En- 
glish rooms  of 
about  1710.  A  note 
of  interest  and  va- 
riety is  introduced 
in  the  XVlllth 
Century  black  and 
gold  lacquer  cab- 
inet which  stands 
near  the  entrance, 
near  a  William 
and  Mary  arm- 
chair. This  is  a 
good  example  of 
period  room  in 
which  a  close  ad- 
herence to  one 
style  has  not  been 
made  in  any 
sense  monotonous 
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Simplicity  and  Elegance  in  Modern  Silverware 


Designers  Are  Creating  New,  Exquisite  Forms,  Their  Smooth  Surfaces  Broken  Only  by  Simple 
Grooving,  Bands  of  Pierced  Work  or  a  Mere  Suggestion  of  Engraving 


S 


<HOW  me  the  arts  and  crafts  of  an  age 
kand  people  and  I  will  tell  you  of  their 
'spiritual  condition,"  says  the  philo- 
sophically minded  aesthete.  If  such  a  chal- 
lenge be  rational,  then  a  display  of  modern 
American  silver  should  reassure  the  most 
exacting  of  idealists,  for  its  dominant  expres- 
sion is  simplicity. 

In  glancing  over  the  objects,  decorative, 
semi-decorative  and  purely  utilitarian,  which 
are  shown  in  a  representative  grouping  of 
our  most  recent  silvercraft  productions,  a 
specialist  is  struck  at  once  by  their  plainness 
of  surface.  Simple  grooving  at  spacious  inter- 
vals, narrow  and  inconspicuously  placed 
bands  of  pierced  work,  and  the  merest  sug- 
gestion of  engraving  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  indications  of  ornament  that  the  de- 
signers of  these  newer  articles  are  counte- 
nancing. And  yet  these  examples  are  highly 
decorative,  decorative  by  reason  of  their 
beauty  and  interest  of  form,  and  their 
smooth,  shimmering  and  richly  toned  sur- 
faces. 

A  coffee  set  in  Early  American  feeling  is  a 
happy  exemplification  of  the  modern  method 
of  responding  to  period  design.  These  three 
pieces  form  a  part  of  a  larger  service  includ- 
ing hot-water  kettle,  teapot  and  basin,  and 
their  projector  has  grasped,  and  acted  on  the 
fact,  that  the  eighteenth  century  models 
which  inspired  them  presented  certain  pecu- 
liarities that  it  would  be  well  to  heed.  The 
usual  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  in- 
terpreters of  eighteenth  century  silver  have 
selected  some  fine  bit  of  old  hollow  ware  and 
have  then  gone  on  with  the  designing  of  a 
coffee  pot,  teapot,  sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug, 
all  patterned  after  this  model.  The  resulting 
services  were  often  harmonious  and  elegant, 

Vase  and  bowl  designed  to  accentuate 
perpendicular  shadows,  are  in  keeping 
with    new    ideas.    Courtesy    Towle    Co. 


By  ISABEL  TORRINGTON 

but  did  little  more  than  hint  at  the  period 
they  were  supposed  to  express. 

The  creator  of  the  Early  American  pieces 
shown  in  these  pages  has  lent  to  his  silver 
service  a  far  more  convincing  quality  by 
giving  the  coffee  pot  a  pear-shaped  body,  the 
teapot  a  globular  one,  and  the  cream  jug  and 
sugar  bowl  expressions  of  corresponding  his- 
toric accuracy.  A  certain  primitive  sturdiness 
of  structure,  and  trifling  crudities  of  execu- 
tion, serve  to  intensify  the  colonial  feeling 
in  these  reproductions.  Obviously  applicable 
to  a  dining-room  equipped  with  eighteenth 
century  maple,  cherry  or  beech, 
these  striking  pieces  of  silver 
may  be  placed,  as  well,  on  cer- 
tain tables  and  sideboards  of 
modernistic  design.  A  decorator 
with  a  discerning  eye  will  see  at 
once  the  affinity  between  the 
plain  surfaces  and  fundamental 
simplicity  of  the  best  modernistic 
cabinetwork  and  good  examples 
of  pre-Revolutionary  silver,  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  combine  them, 
especially  when  the  modernistic 
furniture  called  into  use  is  made 
of  some  one  of  the  nut  woods, 
waxed  but  not  painted,  in  order 
to  accentuate  its  intrinsic  beauty. 


each  container  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  seven- 
teenth century  beaker.  The  creator  has 
broken  the  regularity  of  silhouette  by  a 
succession  of  circular  depressions,  so  artfully 
placed  and  controlled  that  each  surface  pre- 
sents a  series  of  delicate  undulations.  Un- 
deniably modernistic"  this  service  has  at  the 
same  time  a  quality  that  would  make  it  alto- 
gether acceptable  in  certain  interiors  of  old- 
world  character.  "It  is  intrinsically  patrician, 
and  yet  it  strikes  a  note  of  informal  cheer; 
and  for  this  reason,  one  can  imagine  it  in  a 
room  furnished  in  Yorkshire  chairs  and  sub- 


Again,  unusual  and 
interesting  is  the  form 
given  by  a  modernis- 
tic designer  to  yet 
another  after-dinner 
coffee  set.  In  general 
shape    the    body    of 


stantial  benches,  as  well  as  in  a  chamber  rich 
in  the  bright  colors  of  Carolean  needlework. 
The  cream  jug  and  sugar  bowl  that  present 
surfaces  of  geometrical  form  are  modernistic 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Their  creator 
declares  them  to  have  been  inspired  by  New 
York  streets,  wending  their  way  between  the 
towering  buildings  that  cast  spectacular 
shadows  and  reflect  startling  lights.  Some 
of  the  planes  of  these  silvery  surfaces  are 
illumined  by  gilding,  and  others  are  darkened 
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by  oxidization, — a  treatment  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  each  object  as 
a  whole.  A  service  made  up  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  these  would  find  its  happiest 
setting  in  a  room  done  in  the  vertical 
lines,  oblique  angles,  swirling  curves  and 
vigorous  colors  of  the  most  recent  decora- 
tion, yet  one  could  hardly  say  that  they 
must  be  confined  to  such  an  interior. 
Might  they  not  be  united,  and  success- 
fully, to  a  room  furnished  in  the  boldly 
patterned  screens  and  hangings  of  Japan? 

Flask  and   cigarette  case   etched   with 

segment   of   colossal   design.   Courtesy 

International   Silver   Co. 


modern  room,  blaz- 
ing with  gay  colors 
and  accented  by 
many  straight  lines 
and  expanses  of 
polished,  curving 
wood. 

The  command- 
ing beauty  of  silver 
goblets  makes  them 
especially  applic- 
able to  Jacobean 
rooms,  their  bell- 
shaped  or  globular 
containers  on  tall 
supporting  stems 
carrying,  as  they 
do,  an  ecclesiastical 
suggestion  that 
blends  well  with 
the  intricate  carv- 
ing and  sombre 
woods  of  the  Stuart 
era.  There  is  today 
an  increasing  de- 
mand for  these 
goblets,  either  to 
be  used  singly,  or 
in  combination 
with  appropriate 
silver  plates,  dishes, 
bowls  and  candle- 
sticks, as  wine-cups 
on  a  supper-table. 
The  plain  surfaces 
and  clear-cut  out- 


The  silver  cocktail  goblet  has  a  stature  of  five  inches;  calyx,  stem 
and  base  modelled  to  harmonize  with  curves  and  angles  of  mod- 
ern decoration.  Courtesy  of  Reed  &  Barton 


Silver  service  strikingly  ornamented 
with  ivory  or  lapis-lazuli  balls.  Cour- 
tesy Gorham  Co. 

Simplicity  of  design  and  a  some- 
what exotic  introduction  of  color 
characterize  a  silver  table  service  con- 
sisting of  seven  pieces.  Of  these,  the 
sandwich  plate  is  typical.  The  floor 
of  this-presents  double  lines  of  groov- 
ing, which  radiate  from  center  to  rim. 
The  edge  of  the  plate  is  indented,  so 
as  to  form  a  scalloped  border,  and  each 
indentation  is  accented  by  a  lapis- 
lazuli  ball.  So  admirable  is  the  form 
of  each  one  of  these  pieces,  so  perfect 
the  scaling  of  cerulean  color  to  metal- 
lic sheen,  that  the  effect  is  reticently 
sumptuous  instead  of  bizarre.  Flat 
silver  of  matching  design  may  be  com- 
bined with  this  service,  the  handle  of 
each  piece  bearing  a  lapis-lazuli  ball 
at  its  apex.  Procurable  with  jade  or 
other  semi-precious  stones  in  place  of 
lapis-lazuli,  this  order  of  table-ser- 
vice may  be  introduced  into  dining-rooms  fur- 
nished in  highly  glazed  and  colorful  mod- 
ernistic lacquer. 

When  planning  silver  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, a  modern  American  designer  is  often 
influenced  by  patterns  of  the  remote  past. 
Sometimes  the  silhouettes  of  his  bowls  and 
vases  remind  the  spectator  of  the  shapes  of 
early  potteries  and  exotic  porcelains.  But 
whether  primitive,  oriental  or  merely  historic 


in  implication,  these  larger  examples  of  silver- 
craft  present,  usually,  some  feature  that  unites 
them  to  modern  decorative  schemes.  A  bowl 
and  two  end  vases,  with  bands  of  pierced 
work  at  their  bases  and  supporting  ball  feet, 
exhibit  plain  gleaming  surfaces  on  which 
are  reflected  unbroken  perpendicular  shad- 
ows. They  are  effective  when  placed  on  a 
Tudor  oak  table  with  melon-bulb  legs,  and 
they  satisfy  the   eye  when   adorning   some 


lines  of  these  fine  modern  examples  make 
them  altogether  eligible  for  modernistic  dec- 
orative purposes. 

Modern  inventiveness  has  dealt  master- 
fully with  the  problem  of  giving  to  familiar 
articles  of  every  day  service  a  novel  appear- 
ance. The  drinking  cup  elevated  on  a  stalk 
has  been  offered  for  generations  in  the  metals, 
as  in  glass.  Its  container  has  been  molded 
(Continued  on  page  107 ) 
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Hospitable  Charm  of  the  American  Country  Club 

In  Detroit,  the  Architecture  and  Decoration  of  the  New  Country  Club  Are  Dignified 
as  ivell  as  Intimate  and  Artistic:  Fifth  in  a  Series  by  Women  Decorators 

By  ELIZABETH  AVERELL  ROGERSON 


SMITH.   HINCHMAN   a  GRYLLS.  ARCHITECTS 


An  interesting  interpretation 
of  the  Zodiacal  signs  on  arch, 
ed  roof  of  the  entrance  hall 

TO  the  average  mind  the 
relationship  of  the  deco- 
rator to  the  artist  and 
the  public  seems  astonishingly 
vague.  Not  so  long  ago,  for 
instance,  I  was  asked  if  I  ever 
tired  of  hanging  up  curtains, 
putting     down     carpets     and 
moving   about    furniture    and 
works  of  art.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  drab  existence  if  there 
were  nothing  more  than  that 
involved.  The  decorator  needs 
inspiration  quite  as  much  as 
the  layman — and  so  there  has 
developed  in  the  advancement 
of  her  work   a  vibrant  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  with 
the  artist.  This  union  makes 
possible  the  meeting  of  layman 
and  artist  under  most  propi- 
tious circumstances.  It  is  the 
guiding  principal  which  directs 
our  efforts  and  deserves  to  be  well  defined. 
Beautiful  works  of  art  may  be  deprived  of 
much  of  their  quality  by  an  unworthy  setting; 
and  the  effects  of  the  most  gifted  architect  or 
landscape  gardener  are  to  some  extent  wasted,  if 
the  rooms  and  gardens  they  create  become  the 
background  for  things  which  are  mediocre  and 
unsuitable.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  decorator, 
then,  to  bring  together  the  elements  of  the 
perfect  picture.  Given  a  fine  architectural  back- 
ground, the  foreground  should  be  the  expression 
of  the  best  product  of  painter,  sculptor  and  the 
skilled  craftsman.  In  an  outdoor  picture,  the 
background  is  composed  of  flowers,  trees,  hedges 
and  rolling  lawns.  The  more  beautiful  it  is,  the 
more  exquisite  n  the  fountain  or  the 

statue  or  whatever  garden  adornment  may  be 
framed  th  hings  are  like  the  colors 

on  the  palette  of  th  latent  with  promise 

— offering  all   of   their   essential   beauty  yet 
capable  of  distl  results  under  the  direction 

of  unskilled  hands  or  untrained  imagination. 


The  next  problem  to  be  met  is  that  of  mate- 
rializing the  picture.  This  has  become  one  of  my 
own  special  interests.  Art  has  been  hidden  too 
long  behind  the  walls  erected  by  a  small  and 
privileged  class.  Beautiful  things  have  been 
limited  in  their  usefulness  to  those  who  have 
the  means  and  the  taste  to  acquire  them  or  else, 
to  those  with  the  innate  faculty  of  appreciation 
which  leads  to  a  museum  acquaintance  with  art. 
Is  not  the  solution  to  be  found  in  public  and 
semi-public  buildings  where  beauty  may  not 
only  be  offered  to  the  world,  but  where  with 
discrimination  may  be  created  the  warm  and 
welcoming  atmosphere  which  will  make  an 
appeal  even  to  those  with  undeveloped  taste? 
Sound  principles  of  decoration  may  be  brought 
into  use  anywhere;  for  instance,  murals  may  be 

used    in    both 

Theclub  is adelightful expres-  *].„     n  11  b  1  i  C 

sion  of  English  architectural  ,     mj-  a 

style,     appropriately     placed  building    and 

the  private 
house  where 
they  are  equal- 
ly delightful 
and  appropri- 
ate. It  is  only 
the  subject, 
the  rendering 
and  the  adap- 
tation to  the 
proportion  of 
the  rooms  that 
have  to  be 
taken  in to  con- 
sideration . 
Decorators  are 
realizing  this 
fact  and  mak- 


A  pleasant  combi- 
nation of  rough 
textured,  warm 
toned  brick  with 
plaster  and  tim- 
ber    construction 
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ing  use  of  it  in  a  variety  of  interesting  ways. 

In  my  own  experience,  the  Detroit  Coun- 
try Club  illustrates  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  building  of  its  kind.  Whatever 
success  was  achieved  was  largely  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Club  President  and  the 
Directors  who  called  us  into  consultation  on 
the  general  plans  for  the  new  building  while 
they  were  still  in  the  architects'  hands.  At 
this  conference  were  the  architects,  a  Men's 
Committee  and  a  Women's  Committee  and 
ourselves  as  decorators  all  seeking  each 
other's  viewpoint  for  collaboration  in  the  final 
modification  of  plans.  The  club  members  had 
every  facility  for  their  club  activities  and 
we  had  every  architectural  aid  in  the  detail,; 
of  the  decorating  to  make  a  successful  whole. 

In  a  club,  it  is  quite  possible  to  achieve 

Open  hall.uhich  overlooks  the  main  entrance 

offers  a  quiet  retreat,  attractively  furnished 

in  apricot  and  blue 


ered  the  practical  working  plan  to  that  end 
— how  we  as  decorators,  could  adorn  it  so  that 
it  would  be  livable  and  inviting. 

Color  combinations  may  at  first  awaken 
the  eye  to  enjoyment  but  then  must  follow 
the  equally  important  arrangement  of  balance 
and  grouping.  Save  for  a  red  tile  floor  in  the 
entrance  hall,  the  matter  was  left  entirely 
open.  We  felt  that  a  warm  background  was 
essential  in  creating  the  atmosphere  desired. 
The  high  arched  ceiling  of  this  hall  was  put 
into  the  skillful  hands  of  Fred  Dana  Marsh, 


to  the  fact  that  in  the  tabulation  of  the  Zodiac 
it  was  stocked  with  beasts  and  fishes,  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Detroit  Country  Club, 
in  its  ardor  for  sports,  wired  them  a  challenge. 
"Architects  laid  out  the  field  of  combat  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Club  by  subdividing  with 
beams  into  sections  for  each  month  and  a 
double  track  circle,  or  ellipse,  was  drawn 
through  them  for  the  world  to  roll  on,  just 
as  it  does  in  heaven.  At  considerable  expense, 
the  sun  was  leased  for  99  years  and  hooked 
onto  the  ceiling.  All  members  were  invited  to 


Presiding  over  the  pool, 
a  statue  by  Chester  Beach 
entitled  Glint  of  the  Sea. 


whose  mural  paintings 
there  are  best  described, 
perhaps,  in  an  entertaining 
commentary  by  the  artist 
himself.  He  calls  attention 


A  quite  definite 
monastic  sugges- 
tion in  vaulted 
ceilings  rising 
from  stone  piers 
in      Men's      Grill 

the  sense  of  inti- 
macy and  comfort 
even  when  the 
spaciousness  of 
proportion  exacts 
the  use  of  massive 
furniture,  large 
groups  and  impos- 
ing decoration. 

Our  first  thought 
was  to  know  how 
the  members 
wished  to  use  the 
club — and  then  to 
determine  as  the 
architects  had  so 
carefully  cons  id- 


take  a  shy  at  the  sky  gods.  .  .  .  Arming 
themselves  with  rifles,  polo  mallets,  fish  poles, 
golf  sticks,  tennis  rackets,  baseball  bats  and 
lip  sticks,  the  sporting  element  swung  into 
the  ceiling  and  attempted  to  beat  the  old 
animals  into  submission." 

I  think  that  is  rather  a  graphic  description 
of  Mr.  Marsh's  murals,  which  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  and  good  humored  ar- 
gument among  the  mem- 
bers, upon  entering  the 
club  house  for  the  first 
time.  The  paintings  cer- 
tainly banished  the  note 
of  cold  formality  which 
sometimes  lingers  in  an 
entrance  hall,  setting  a 
false  key  for  a  whole 
harmony. 

My  belief  in  appropri- 
ate mural  decoration 
found  expression  again 
in  the  dining-room,  where 
a  series  of  paintings  by 
Joseph  and  June  Piatt, 
in  the  manner  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century  wall 
paper  introduce  the 
necessary  pictorial  ele- 
ment which  is  personal 
to  Detroit.  The  history 
of  the  city  is  portrayed 
from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day. 
One  other  mural  paint- 
ing has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  club  by 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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New  Textiles  for  Every  Decorative  Period 

Novelties  Include  Old  Sardinian  Weaving  and  Bizarre  Modernistic  Fabrics:  Historic  Styles  Prevailing 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 

changes  noted  relate  more  to  color  values  than 
to  design,  for  the  flood  of  gay  color  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  new  art  movement  is 
a  phase  of  development  which  everyone,  what- 
ever his  personal  predilections  may  be,  can 
enter  into  with  real  approval  and  rejoicing. 
But  it  stands  to  reason,  that  so  long  as  there 
are  architects  to  perpetuate  the  old  established 


Lotus  palmette  appears  as  repeating  motif 
in  this  Sardinian  textile,  which  makes  a  rich 
ivall  hanging.  Courtesy  Alexander  Morton  Co. 


I 


Heavy  lustrous   satin  for 
draperies.  An  English  de- 
sign   in    gorgeous   colors. 
Courtesy  Cheney  Bros. 

T  may  seem  as  if  the 
whole  realm  of  deco- 
rative art  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  cataclysmic  up- 
heaval, but  it  is  interesting 
to  find  among  those  most 
interested  a  tendency  to 
take  a  practical  and  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  sub- 
ject for,  they  argue,  a  style 
isn't  born  in  a  day  and  as 
for  the  rest,  that  is  for  the 
future  to  decide.  In  any 
event,  so  far  as  the  new 
fall  modes  are  concerned, 
few  radical  changes  are  to 
be     noted.     Significant 
among  the     ^B... 
modern  fabrics 
loomed     after 
designs  of  the 
modernists,    is 
an  airy  fantasy 
adapted    from 
the    work     of 
Edgar  Brandt, 
the  famous 
f erronnier ; 
and  others, 
which  are  very, 
very  beautiful, 
but  which  bear 
little  resem- 
blance  to   the 
abstract    real- 
ism of  a  Picas- 
so or  a  Bakst. 
It   is  possi- 
ble,   as    some 
assert,  that  mil 
of  the  fair 
of  modern  ex- 
pressionists   a 
new  style  of  a 
permanent  and 
welcome     sort 
will  be  evolved. 
M  present,  the 


Spanish  design,  typical  of 

the     country     in     feeling 

and   color.      Courtesy   F. 

Schumacher  &  Co. 

architectural  styles  and 
decorators  to  supply  the 
precise  dramatic  note  in 
the  treatment  of  these 
interiors,  so  long  will  his- 
toric ornament  prevail.  It 
is  only  rather  recently,  as 
time  goes,  that  we  have 
had  such  a  wealth  of 
design  to  choose  from. 
Except  for  the  genuine  an- 
tique fabrics,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  fifty  years 
ago  had  no  selection,  for 

This  charming  velour  de 

gene    suggests    the   Louis 

XVI     period.      Courtesy 

Stroheim  &  Romann 

authentic  re- 
productions 
were  rare;  un- 
til the  textile 
emissary  from 
an  old  Ameri- 
can house 
solved  the 
problem  by 
procuring  ex- 
amples of  his- 
toric styles 
from  the 
French  muse- 
ums and  had 
them  made  for 
the  American 
trade. 

Beside  these 
famous  old  pe- 
riod styles  and 
the  new  inter- 
pretations of 
old  motifs,  to 
be  found  in  the 
shops  are  the 
quaint  Sardin- 
ian textiles 
which  just  now 
(Continued  on 

page  88) 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

Great  Cabinet  Makers  of  the  Georgian  Period:  Eighth  in  a  Series 
By  ALICE  and  BETTINA  JACKSON 


PHOTOG 
METROPOL 


RAPHS  BY  COURTESY  OF:^ 
'OLITAN  MUSEUM  OP  ART       W 


Handsome 
tilt-top  table 
with  the  pie 
crust  edge 
and  elaborate 
base  ichic h 
sh  oic  Chi  p- 
pendale's  de- 
light in  fine 
icoodcarvins 


VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

WITH  the  passing  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  a  new  line  ascended 
the  English  throne,  and  four  successive 
Georges  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ruled  from 
1714  to  1830.  Although  George  IV  died  in 
1830,  the  Georgian  era,  as  applied  to  the  fine 
arts,  ended  about  1820,  since  the  best  works  of 
the  period  were  produced  previous  to  that  date, 
after  which  art  in  general  declined. 

The  eighteenth  century,  often  spoken  of  as 
the  Classical  or  Augustan  Age,  was  a  notable 
period  in  English  history.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
England's  first  peace  minister,  gave  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  in  history  twenty-five 
years  of  peace.  India  and  Canada  were  added 
to  the  British  Empire;  trade  with  the  colonies 
had  increased;  agriculture  had  greatly  im- 
proved; and  industry  had  progressed,  due 
mainly  to  the  invention  of  the  spinning  ma- 
chine. Peace  and  prosperity  brought  greater 
cultural  development,  and  in  literature  and  art 
the  list  of  noted  men  included  such  names  as 
Richardson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  Burns,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, and  many  others. 

Before  this  time  there  had  been  two  classes 
only,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  now  there 
sprang  into  existence  the  great  middle  class, 
many  of  whom  were  building  fine  homes  and 
filling  them  with  the  latest  furnishings,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  furniture.  In  customs  and 
fashions  it  was  an  age  of  powder 
and  patches,  wigs  and  fans,  silks 
and  satins,  knee-breeches  and 
hoop-skirts,  an  age  of  fine  man- 
ners and  many  ceremonies  in 
elegant  drawing  rooms. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully 
the  great  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  English  furniture  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  eight- 
eenth century  we  must  glance 
back  at  previous  furniture  styles, 
recalling  their  chief  characteris- 

Painted  satimvood  commode  with 
serpentine  front,  type  of  piece 
characteristic     of     Hepplewhite 


tics.  You  will  remember  that  Gothic  fur- 
niture was  of  oak,  was  architectural  and 
massive,  and  adorned  with  Gothic  orna- 
ment. In  Elizabethan  days  oak  continued  in 
use  and  the  forms  were  still  cumbersome, 
but  the  ornament  was  in  Renaissance  style. 
With  the  Stuarts  there  came,  gradually  but 
noticeably,  the  quality  of  lightness,  due 
largely  to  the  innovations  of  walnut,  turn- 
ing, caning,  and  Baroque  ornament  from 
the  Continent.  The  Anglo-Dutch  period 
brought  still  greater  lightness  in  form; 
mahogany,  marquetry,  lacquer,  and,  even 
more  important,  grace  and  comfort  im- 
parted  by    the  use   of  curvilinear  lines. 


Pembroke  table  characterized 
by  slender  form,  and  orna- 
ment  of    carving    and    inlay 


Hepplewhite  armchair  of  un- 
usual grace,  back  support- 
ed   by    typical    curved    posts 


Chair  showing  camel  back  and  shield; 
another   with   interlaced  hearts 


Interesting    use    of 

highly  grained  wood 

in  this  Hepplewhite 

bookcase 

and  created  them. 
Among  the  large 
number  of  note- 
worthy  cabinet 
makers  about  a 
dozen  names  stand 
out  prominently; 
and  even  of  these 
there  are  but  four 
which  are  pre- 
e  m  i  n  e  n  t — Chip- 
pendale, Hepple- 
white,  Sheraton, 
and  the  Adam 
Brothers. 

There  now  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the 
men  who  built  houses  and  the  men  who  de- 
signed or  created  the  furnishings  for  them. 
Knowledge  of  these  arts  was  disseminated 
through  the  many  books  being  published, 
notably  "The  Gentleman's  and  Cabinet  Maker's 
Director",  by  Chippendale;  "Household  Fur- 
niture", by  Ince  and  Mayhew;  "The  Cabinet 
Maker's  and  Upholsterer's  Guide",  by  Hepple- 
white; "The  Cabinet  Maker's  and  Uphol- 
sterer's Drawing  Book",  by  Sheraton;  and 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


We  shall  now  see  that  in  the  Geor- 
gian era  English  furniture  attained  a 
grace  and  lightness  beyond  which  it 
has  never  gone.  We  shall  also  note 
that,  while  previous  furniture  styles 
have  been  named  after  ruling  mon- 
archs,  with  the  Georgian  age  they  are 
named  after  the  individual  cabinet 
makers  and  designers  who  conceived 

This  Chippendale  flip-top  card  table  of 
mahogany,  with  carved  Gothic  ornament 
is    especially    expressive    of    his    style 
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Tudor  Cottage  Type  in  Philadelphia 

Charming  Simplicity  and  Informality  Distinguish  this  House  and  Walled  Garden  which  Seem  to 
Have  Taken  Root  and  Become  a  Part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Countryside 


MELLOR.    MEIGS   ft   HOWE,    ARCHITECTS 


OF  the  many  styles  of  architecture 
that  have  been  transplanted  to 
our  American  soil  there  is  none 
which  seems  to  take  root  more  easily  and 
completely  than  the  English  country 
house.  With  adaptations  to  fit  the  land- 
scape and  the  individual  needs  of  the 
owner,  homes  of  this  type  have  been  built 
and  have  at  once  become  a  part  of  the 
countryside.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  McCracken,  in 
the  Germantown  section  of  Philadelphia, 
where  English  traditions  abound  to  make 
it  more  than  ordinarily  appropriate. 

The  house  is  of  rough  grey  stone  with 
casement  windows,  brick  chimneys  and 
a  delightfully  well  proportioned  arrange- 
ment of  gable  roofs.  The  same  grey  stone 
forms  the  retaining  wall  for  the  narrow 
paved  terrace  in  the  rear,  continuing 
from  there  as  a  high  enclosing  wall 
around  the  beautiful  garden.  Several 
steps  lead  from  the  terrace  to  a  walk  of 
irregular  flagstones  which  seem  to  have 
been  forced  into  casual  unevennesses  by 
the  grass  which  grows  up  through  their 
cracks.  At  either  side  of  this  garden  path 
is  a  charmingly  informal  planting  of 
many  kinds  of  shrubs  and  flowers — ever- 
green, laurel,  bright  iris  blossoms,  a  vine 
covered  trellis,  vines  and  ivy  climbing  the 


I  walk  of  irregular  flagstones  finds  its  way 

among  the  informal  planting  of  the  walled 

garden,  a  fliglii  of  steps  at  one  end  leading 

to  '/"•  terrace 

walls  of  the  house  itself.  From  the  garden,  an 
arched  doorway  leads  to  the  service  court  and 
entrance  to  the  g  separate  from  the 

house  and  on  a  lower  level,  built  in  the  same 
style  to  form  part  of  the  architectural  design. 


The  natural  landscape  around  the  house  is 
beautiful  enough  to  have  offered  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  owners  to  build  there,  against  a 
background  of  gigantic  oaks,  maples  and  elms 
and  a  field  white  with  daisies, 
which  still  wave  their  heads 
close  beside  the  driveway, 
now  that  the  house  is  com- 
pleted. The  solid  English  ar- 
chitecture was  brought  into  a 
setting  which  had,  itself,  an 
inherent  feeling  of 
permanence  and  age. 
The  floor  plan  of 
this  house  is  unusual 
in  its  simplicity,  which 
accomplishes  an  effect 
of  spaciousness  with 
possibilities  for  at- 
tractive interior  deco- 
ration. A  large  living 
room  fills  one  entire 
wing  of  the  house, 
on  the  main  floor, 
lighted  from  three  direc- 
tions, with  a  doorway 
leading  to  the  paved  ter- 
race and  broad  bay  win- 
dow overlooking  terrace 
and  garden.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  the  fireplace. 
At  right  angles  to  the 
living  room  and  in  a 
quite  separate  wing  are 
the  servants'  quarters 
and  kitchen,  with  en- 
trance to  the  service 
court  at  the  furthest 
point  from  the  main  ap- 
proach and  doorway. 

The  second  floor  arrangement  is 
equally  simple,  the  master  bedroom  and 
bath  occupying  the  wing  over  the  living 
loom  and  two  other  bedrooms  with  bath 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  floor.  The 
interior  plan  repeats  the  somewhat  in- 
formal and  altogether  satisfying  arrange- 
ment of  the  exterior  design  and  grounds. 


Grey  stone  mid  gabled  roofs  against  a  back- 
ground of  old  trees;  an  impression  of  Mr. 
Robert  T.  McCracken  s  home  as  seen  from 
entrance  driveway 

This  house,  together  with  its  attractive  set- 
ting, illustrates  a  type  of  home  which  is  more 
and  more  in  demand.  With  no  attempt  to  be 
imposing  in  its  architecture  or  furnishing,  and 
of  moderate  dimensions,  it  has  the  charm,  the 
luxury  and  the  convenience  that  modern 
civilization   has   come   to  need  and  expect. 


3CC0UD  rioot  Plau  • 


The  floor  plan  is  unusual  in  its  simplicity, 
one  entire  wing  occupied  by  the  living  room 
which  has  a  broad  bay  window  overlooking 
the  garden,   and  a  doorway  to  the   terrace 
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Gray  stone  Camp, 
the  home  of  Mrs. 
G  en  e  v  i  e  v  e 
Chandler Phipps 
is  one  of  the 
most  attractive 
divellings  in  the 
Bear  Creek  sec- 
tion of  Colora- 
do, built  of  cut 
stones  and  shin- 
gles and  situa- 
ted in  a  sunny- 
grove    of    pines 


The  leaded  glass 
windows,  orna- 
mented with  me- 
dallion designs 
of  the  native 
wild  rose,  col- 
umbine and  gen- 
tian, command 
a  gorgeous  view 
through  the 
pines,  across  the 
river  valley,  to 
the  far  away 
mountain   peaks 


A  Luxurious  Mountain  Camp 

The  Opening  of  Good  Roads  into  the  Mountainous  Re- 
gions of  Colorado,  Has  Paved  the  Way  for  the  City  Dweller 
with  the  Sumptuous  "Camp"  of  the  Present  Day 


MAURICE  B.   B1SCOE.  ARCHITECT 

AS  the  mountain  regions  near  Denver 
l\  have  been  made  more  and  more  acces- 
X  A.  sible  through  the  building  of  good 
roads,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
among  city  dwellers  to  retreat  to  the  hills  in 
search  of  recreation.  Through  the  long 
reaches  of  virgin  forest,  in  sunny  valleys  or 
on  rocky  promontories  with  their  gorgeous 
Colorado  views,  every  kind  of  structure  is 
appearing  to  fill  this  need  of  a  mountain 
home.  They  range  from  the  most  modest  of 
log  or  slab  "shacks"  to  the  so  called  "camp" 
of  real  architectural  distinction,  that  surpris- 
ing analogy  of  modern  life  whereby  the  wilder- 
ness has  become  the  habitat  of  the  fastidious. 
The  home  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Chandler 
Phipps,  called  "Graystone  Camp",  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  luxurious  dwellings 

Oregon    spruce    was    used   for   the    beamed 

ceiling  of  the  large  dining  room  and  floors 

are  of  oak 


in  this  section.  Entering  a 
rustic  gateway  on  the  Bear 
Creek  road  one  climbs  a 
winding  route  through  pine 
woods  to  a  peculiarly  airy 
situation,  from  which  the 
ground  drops  sharply  to  the 
creek  below.  Here,  in  a  sunny 
grove  whose  ancient  trees 
have  all  been  carefully 
spared,  Mrs.  Phipps  has 
built  her  camp.  That  she 
built  it  herself  comes  as  near 
as  possible  to  being  the  lit- 
eral truth,  for  after  conferring 
with  her  architect  at  every 
stage  of  his  planning  she 
actually  camped  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  old 
meaning  of  the  word,  and 
watched  the  building,  stone 


by  stone  and  timber  by  timber,  until  completed. 

The  work  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  local 
masons,  carpenters  and  timbermen  who,  although 
expert  in  their  crafts,  had  never  worked  from  any- 
thing more  detailed  than  sketch  plans.  They  found 
the  elaborate  blue  prints  as  mysterious  as  a  Chi- 
nese puzzle  but  they  labored  with  the  devotion 
of  true  artists  and  mastered  their  problems. 

The  exterior  form  and  finish  of  the  house,  which 
is  of  cut  stone  and  shingles,  defies  definite  classifi- 
cation, combining  the  best  elements  of  several 
styles  in  a  truly  American  product.  Native  mate- 
rials were  used  so  far  as  possible  not  only  in  the 
main  structure  but  in  details  of  both  exterior  and 
interior  design. 

The  Oregon  spruce,  of  native  growth,  which  was 
used  for  the  beamed  ceilings  of  the  large  living 
room  and  dining  room,  and  combined  with  stone 
for  the  side  walls,  was  given  a  most  unusual  finish. 
It  was  burned  with  blow  torches  and  the  char 
rubbed  off  with  wire  brushes  and  sand.  The  result- 
ant effect  is  a  brownish  silvery  tone  much  like  that 
of  weathered  wood,  the  natural  grain  standing  out 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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The  Smaller 

Home  of  Beauty 

And  Comfort 

Possibilities  of  a  really  Rural  Effect 
in  a  Suburban  Site,  are  Shown  in  a 
House  Which  Makes  Full  Use  of  the 
Picturesque  Contrast  of  Wood  Surfaces 
With  Fieldstone  Walls  and  Terraces 
Fourth  of  a  Series    ■ 

By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  Jr. 


F.   NELSON   BREED.  ARCHITECT 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AMEMIYA 


THE  old  heraldic  motto  multum  in  par- 
vo,  "much  in  little",  fitly  expresses  the 
American  small  home.  Those  of  the 
better  type  contain  a  multitude  of  things,  and 
what  is  more,  this  myriad  of  details  packed 
in  a  tiny  compass,  are  all  intimately  related, 
and  are  coordinated,  one  with  the  other,  and 
often  cross-connected.  Of  still  higher  merit  is 
the  fact  that  the  complete  machine  has  a 
personality.  It  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  home 
ideal,  individual  as  the  family  which  lives  in 
it.  It  is  evident  that  the  commission  for  a 
house  is  a  stiff  order  to  even  the  most  skill- 
ful architect. 

This  house  in  Larchmont,  New  York,  sim- 
ple and  with  a  slightly  rustic  charm — is  a 
successful  and  beautiful  symbol,  as  well  as  a 
remarkably  efficient  machine.  It  presents  a 
likeable  picture  of  big  proportions,  admirably 
situated  on  an  odd-shaped,  curving  corner 
plot.  Unusually  livable  and  homelike,  the 
structure  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  a  long 

Main  entrance,  showing  bold  rustic  treatment 
of  house  and  terrace  steps,  ivith  contrasting  tex- 
tures of  wood,  fieldstone,  flagging  and  foliage 


time,  and  as  if  nothing  else  would  suit  that 
particular    piece    of    land    quite    so    well. 
The  plan  is  extrerrM  ind  practical. 

Indeed  within  the  comparatively  small  com- 
pass of  its  four  walls  and  two  main   il 


The  effectiveness  of  large  simple  mass, 
with  strong  horizontal  lines  of  terrace  and 
fence  at  its  base,  in  the  midst  of  foliage 

it  contains  nearly  all  the  conveniences  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  characteristic  of  large 
homes.  The  luxuries  of  historic  kings  suffer 
somewhat   in    comparison   with    this 
house,  perfectly  equipped  like  a  small 
modern    yacht,   and   many   of   those 
royal    gentlemen    and    ladies    would 
envy  the  bathroom  and  heating  ar- 
rangement at  least,  even  if  the  kitchen 
did  not  come  within  their  ken.  Just  as 
in    former    centuries    there    was   no 
vehicle  to  compare  with  the  automo- 
bile, so  was  there  no  cottage  or  hunt- 
ing lodge  equal  to  this. 

Among  the  merits  of  this  perfect 
and  intricate  design,  perhaps  none  is 
more  striking  than  its  fitness  for  its 
rather  small  site.  No  house  could  be 
really  successful  which  did  not  fulfill 
this  requirement.  Relation  of  house 
to  site  is  the  first  essential  of  good 
house  design.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  houses,  it  is 
apt  to  be  the  hardest 
requirement  for  the 
architect,  in  these 
days  when  the  real 
estate  developer  sub- 
divides land  into  plots 
which  are  generally 
too  small  for  anything 
but  a  chicken  house. 
Only  in  the  country- 
sides of  the  United 
States  are,  it  would 
seem,  plots  still  avail- 
able that  are  large 
enough  for  small 
homes  where  a  family  may 
enjoy  to  the  full  that  sensa- 
tion of  homeness  and  privacy 
which  yields  the  chief  satis- 
faction in  ownership  of  land. 
But,  in  the  desirable  residence 
areas  of  our  towns  and  sub- 
urbs, as  the  custom  of  smaller 
plottages  forces  the  houses 
closer  and  closer  together, 
and  crowds  them  towards  the 
street,  people  are  constrained 
to  live  almost  in  the  arms  of 
their  neighbors  on  each  side;  and  also  in  the 
public  eye  which  surveys  them  constantly  in 
these  days  of  the  Sunday  motor  parade. 

The  custom  of  undersize  plottages  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  article.  But  it  may  be  said 


here  that  a  few  architects  have  given  long 
study  to  the  evil  and  they  have  concluded 
that  it  is  by  no  means  without  remedy.  At 
bottom,  inefficiency  and  wrong  business 
methods  are  the  chief  causes  of  undersize 
plottages.    The   cure,    unfortunately,  is  not 


Picturesque  front  door,  with  strong  relief  of  details, 
reminiscent  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eight- 
eenth century  American  farmhouses 


simple,  but  requires  a  thorough  reform  in 
methods  of  street  layout  and  subdivision  of 
land,  the  adoption  of  more  effective  zoning 
control,  and  a  big  improvement  in  methods 
of  financing  the  home-builder.  Until  some 
such  changes  are  made,  people  will  probably 
be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory practice. 

As  far  as  this  Larchmont  house  is  con- 
cerned it  is  clear  that  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  plot,  together  with  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
rising  up  as  it  does  from  the  longer  of  the 
two  street  frontages,  largely  determined  both 
the  location  of  the  house  on  the  site  and  the 
shape  of  the  house  itself.  The  house  is  almost 
centered  in  the  length  of  the  irregular-shaped 
plot,  but,  in  relation  to  the  width,  it  is  nearer 
the  adjacent  property  than  the  thoroughfare. 
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FABRICS 

the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration 


EVER  changing  .  .  .  newly 
entrancing  are  the  ways  of 
decorative  fabrics.  Through  the 
ages  their  beauty  has  given 
vivid  expression  to  many  man- 
ners of  decoration  and  to  many 
personalities. 

Their  designs  record  the  spir- 
itual reactions  of  men  as  faith- 
fully as  written  words.  Their 
colors  symbolize  character  .  .  . 
evoke  moods  as  readily  as  music. 

The  Chinese,  so  subtly  sen- 
sitive to  artistic  values,  hang 
their  temples  with  brocades  of 
certain  hues  —  yellow  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Earth  and  blue  in 
the  Temple  of  Heaven;  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  red  and  in 
that  of  the  Moon,  white. 

And  so  expressive,  so  highly 
personal  did  the  exquisite  fab- 
rics of  Versailles  seem  to  Louis 


An  early  American  print  which  brings 

to  modern  homes  the  quaint  charm  of 

old  "callicos"  from  "Fabrics,  the  Key 

to  Successful  Decoration." 


A  fascinating  and  helpful  booklet,  describ- 
ing  new   ways   of  using  fabrics   to   express 
your  Personality 


A  lovely  French  brocade  of  exquisite 
color,  described  in  this  new  booklet. 

XTV  that  he  forbade  the  use  of 
many  of  them  to  any  but  the 
royal  family. 

A  New  Booklet— 

"Fabrics,  the  Key  to  Successful 
Decoration?'  This  absorbing 
booklet  tells  you  how  fabrics  may 
bring  vivacity  to  your  room  .  .  . 
give  it  character  .  .  .  furnish  a 
background  for  your 
personality. 

It  is  a  clearly  told 
and  charmingly  illus- 
trated story  of  the 
fabrics  each  style  of 
decoration  demands, 
prepared    for   you    by 


FABRICS 


£5 


Toile  de  Jouy,  illustrated  in  "Fabrics, 
the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration." 


F.  Schumacher   &    Company, 
creators  of  beautiful  textiles. 

It  gives  you,  in  a  delightful 
way,  the  guiding  principles  for 
the  use  of  fabrics  and  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  their  designs 
and  colors. 

This  booklet  will  help  you  in 
your  consultation  with  your 
decorator — make  your  planning 
easier — your  choices 
more  discriminating. 

And  any  decorator, 
upholsterer  or  the 
decorating  service  of 
your  department  score 
will  be  glad  to  obtain 
samples  appropriate 


for  your  purpose  from  the 
beautiful  textiles  in  the  Schu- 
macher collections. 

In  handblocked  and  printed 
linens  and  chintzes,  in  damasks, 
brocades,  brocatelles,  satins,  taf- 
fetas and  tapestries,  Schumacher 
presen  ts  fine  modern  adaptations 
and  designs  as  well  as  reproduc- 
tions from  all  of  the  great 
periods  of  the  past. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"Fabrics,  the  Key  to  Successful 
Decoration." 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 
B-8,  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York,  Importers,  Manufactur- 
ers and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


6- 


An  early  Italian  velvet,  rich  in  detail 
and  gorgeous  in  color,  illustrated  and 
described  in  this  interesting  and  help- 
ful new  booklet. 


V-SeHUMAGHSR, 

ty  COMPANY 


end  Today  for  this  Helpful  Booklet . 


"Fabrics,  the  Key  to 
Successful  Decora- 
tion," suggesting 
how  fabrics  may  give 
character,  style  and 
charm  to  your  home. 


F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-8 
60  West  40th  Street 

Please  send  (without  charge)  a  copy  of  your  booklet  to: 

Name 

Address 

City 


State. 
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Terrace  along  south  front  of  house.  Artistic 
contrast  in  wood  surfaces  of  upper  story, 
which  overhang  fieldstone  walls  of  the  lower 
story  with  their  attractive  informal  planting 


ness  of  the  picket  fence 
and  of  the  window  sashes 
is  a  pleasing  detail,  afford- 
ing a  cheerful  relief  to  the 
darker  tones  of  the  house 
mass.  This  fence  also  pro- 
vides a  much  needed  screen 
for  the  front  terrace  of  the 
house  which  is  not  far  from 
the  street.  This  terrace  runs 
along  the  south  front  of  the 
house  and  is  paved  with 
broad  bluestone  flags,  with 
grass  growing  thickly  "be- 
tween the  broad  points.  Flag- 
paved  walks  lead  to  the  ter- 
race from  the  street. 

The  horizontal  line  of  the 
picket  fence  is  continued  by 
the  high  fieldstone  wall  that 
completes  the  enclosure  of  the 
house  on  the  street  end  and  at 
the  rear,  where  the  wall  be- 
comes a  retaining  wall  on  the 
property  line.  The  wall  gives 
needed  privacy  to  the  little 
flower  garden  which,  opening 
off  the  porch,  lies  close  to 
the  side  street.  The  field- 
stone is  a  tawny  color,  mainly 
warm  grays  and  yellows.  The  stone  came  out 
of  the  cellar  as  it  was  cut  out  of  the  rocky 
site.    Fieldstone    is    likewise    used    for    the 


of  the  house  to  appear  too  big,  as  very  fre- 
quently happens. 

The  shingles  on  the  walls  are  hand-rived 
cypress,  24"  x  7",  laid  11"  to  the  weather, 
with  broken  joints;  and  the  roof  shingles 
are  similar,  but  laid  with  5"  exposure  to 
the  weather,  so  as  to  give  a  contrast  in  tex- 
ture between  walls  and  roof.  The  cornice, 
window  frames  and  other  trim  details  are 
painted  to  match  the  weathered  gray  of  the 
shingles.  The  shutters  are  dark  bluish  green. 

Particularly  effective  is  the  entrance  door- 
way, of  robust,  interesting  design,  in  the  very 
earliest  manner  of  New  England  farmhouse 
architecture  as  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  windows  are  fairly 
small,  with  small  panes,  and  are  regularly 
spaced,  another  characteristic  of  the  early 
American  farmhouse.  The  large  bay  window 
in  the  living  room  furnishes  concentrated 
light  opposite  the  fireplace.  In  all  this  per- 
fectly contrived  detail  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
simple  and  strong  in  effect  as  it  is,  the  scale  is 
rather  delicate  and  refined.  As  an  example, 
the  irregular  courses  of  the  fieldstone  walls 
are  somewhat  narrower  in  width  than  the 
courses  of  the  wall  shingles. 

The  plot  plan  shows  a  number  of  hedges, 
designed  to  complete  the  effect  of  enclosure 
of  the  property  and  its  several  divisions,  but 
these  are  not  yet  in  place.  Altogether,  the 
house,  in  its  setting  of  trees  and  garden,  pre- 
sents   a   picture    of    artless,    slightly   rustic 


* 


This  central  position  keeps  the  house  away 
from  the  principal  street,  yet  has  room  for  a  small 
service  yard  at  the  rear  which  is  screened  by  the 
planting.  A  long,  shallow  shape  of  structure  suits 
the  plot,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  room  at  the 
corner  for  a  small  flower  garden,  and  similar  space 
on  the  other  side  for  a  driveway  to  the  garage, 
which  is  placed  at  the  service  end  of  the  house. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  close-knit  arrange- 
ment of  house  and  plot  caused  some  trouble  to  the 
architect.  A  further  obstacle  confronted  him  in  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  noted  above,  which  threatened 
to  poke  up  the  mass  of  the  house  until  it  looked  top- 
heavy  on  the  site.  He  therefore  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  simple,  inconspicuous  mass,  with  un- 
broken roof  slopes  and  strong  horizontal  lines,  as 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  natural  handicaps 
of  the  site.  By  dividing  the  house  into  three  parts, 
the  wings,  of  lesser  height,  aid  in  tying  the  house 
to  the  site;  and  the  decisive  horizontal  lines 
of  picket  fence,  terrace  and  hedge,  at  the  base 
of  the  house  contribute  still  further  to  this  hori- 
zontal effect. 

The  choice  of  wood  materials,  in  combination 

with    rubblestone    masonry    which    is    used    in 

portions  of  the  lower  front  wall,  and  the  choice 

of    darker   colors    for    the   house,    serve 

further  to  blend  the  house  with 

its  surroundings.  The  shingles  on  the 
walls  are  stained  with  a  creo- 
sote shingle  stain,  to  give 
a  weathered  gray. 
The    ivory 


front  wall  of  the  house  itself, 
up     to     the    second     story, 
which  is  of  wood,  faced  with 
shingles,  and  which  slightly 
overhangs    the    first    story. 
This   effect  of  contrast  be- 
tween   wood    and    stone    is 
always     charming     and,    in 
this    case,    it    affords 
much     strength     and 
character  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  struc- 
ture;    permitting    the 
upper    portions    to    be 
kept    almost    boldly 
simple  in  order  to  coun- 
teract a  possible  tendency 

Plot   plan    and  floor   plans   of 

house.  The  handicap,  a  difficult 

corner  site,  irregular  in  shape  and 

of    uneven    topography    has    been 

skillfully  turned  to  advantage  here 


View  of  living  room  with  entrance  halls  and 
main  stairway  at  left.  The  long  fireplace  side 
is     paneled     in     English.     Georgian     design 

charm,  almost  faultless  in  taste  and  utterly 
homelike — an  effect  which  is  unfortunately 
too  rare  in  these  days  of  the  striking  and 
strident. 

The  house  plan  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  artistry  of  the  American  architect  of 
today,  who  has  a  flexibility  in  arrangement 
of  the  inevitable  three-part  layout  of  living 
portion,  bedroom  portion  and  of  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  site 
and  following  the  individual  requirements  of 
the  family  housed.  Each  part  of  the  triple 
combination  has  been  carefully  separated, 
except  at  the  few  points  of  contact  essential 
to  the  proper  coordination  of  the  plan. 

One  of  the  most  effective  things  in  the  plan 
is  the  long  vista,  or  series  of  vistas,  leading 
from  the  entrance  hall  through  the  house 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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THE  CHIEF  ATTRIBUTES  OF 
A  SUCCESSFUL  INTERIOR 


Neu;  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


ONE  of  the  most  important  requisites 
of  any  decorative  scheme,  for 
either  a  town  apartment  or  country 
house,  is  visualized  in  this  English 
living-room — a  definite  affinity  in  scale 
as  well  as  in  character  between  the 
appointments  and  the  architectural 
background.         «<&>         ^         ^        ^ 

This  establishment  is  prepared  to 
render  a  service  embracing  every  phase 
of  the  decoration  and  appointments  for 


any  type  of  interior  .  .  .  coordinating  in 
perfect  balance  and  harmony  the  entire 
background,  ceiling  and  floor  with  the 
fascinating  details  of  just  the  right 
lighting  and  all  the  intriguing  incidentals 
so  essential  to  a  well-considered  scheme. 

Q  The  exhibits  here  include  an  important 
collection  of  antiques  as  well  as  pieces 
designed  for  special  requirements  and 
fabricated  from  ancient  woods  and  other 
sympathetic  materials.       <■<&>       <^?       ^ 


M  M  Gallmo 

V   .  INCORPORATED  \_ 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  40th  Street? 

CABINETMAKERS'  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS- 

ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 
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Oriental  and  Modernistic  Rugs  in  Newest  Display 

As  Antiques  Become  more  Rare  and  Costly  Their  Beauty  Is  Equalled  by  Our  Own  Product 


AMERICAN  rugs  are  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages  for  in  them  may  be  traced  the  sym- 
L holism  of  the  classic  periods  of  history; 
their  patterns  may  reproduce  quaint  stories  of 
age  old  Chinese  folk  lore  or  mirror  the  magnifi- 
cence of  regal  courts.  In  design  and  color  the 
highest  expression  of  the  ideal  in  Eastern  deco- 
rative art  is  the  rug.  No  materials  were  too 
choice  or  costly  to  be  combined  in  its  composi- 
tion and  ornament-threads  of  silk,  of  gold  and 
silver  and  of  the  finest  wool  were  used  for  its 
texture  and  decoration  and  to  these  were  often 
added  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

No  more  fascinating  study  exists  than  that 
of  Oriental  rugs,  for  the  history  of  many  of  these 
masterpieces  of  Eastern  looms  is  to  the  student 
plainly  legible  in  their  weave,  designs  and  colors. 
Tribal  and  family  legends  are  woven  in  their 
patterns;  stories  of  conquest  and  defeat,  of 
festivals  and  funerals,  of  mirth  and  mystery  are 
told  in  their  symbols  and  blended  colors.  Al- 
though each  district,  tribe  and  family  had  its 
characteristic  patterns  and  combinations  of 
color,  which  were  regarded  as  its  individual  in- 
heritance and  never  copied  by  others,  no  two 
rugs  were  ever  exactly  alike  and  this  slight  dis- 
similarity adds  to  their  charm. 

Realizing  that  ancient  Oriental  rugs  will  never 
lose  their  appeal  and  that  they  are  becoming  so 
scarce  and  costly  that  eventually  only  Museums 
and  the  very  fortunate  few  will  be  able  to  possess 
these  treasures  of  past  centuries,  American  man- 
ufacturers have  for  years  devoted  every  energy 
toward  the  production  of  rugs  so  similar  in  tex- 
ture, design,  lustrous  depth  of  pile  and  coloring 
that  even  a  connoisseur  would  have  difficulty 
in  detecting  any  difference.  As  a  result,  they 
are  bringing  from  their  looms  quite   faithful 

Right:  Saxony  rug  with  modernistic  geo- 
metric design  in  beige,  tan  and  smoke  with 
rose-henna.  Courtesy  Bigelow  Hartford  Co. 


By  JULIET  AND  FLORENCE  CLARKE 

reproductions  of 
rare  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury masterpieces 
besides  many  new 
designs  created  in 
harmony  with  the 
modernistic  trend 
in  applied  art. 

Despite  Kip- 
ling's prophecy 
"that  never  the 
twain  shall  meet," 

Reproduction  of  an 
Aubusson  Savon- 
nerie  in  the  Ghi- 
ordes  knotted  rug. 
Floral  border  on 
green  field.  Cour- 
tesy Whit  tall:  right 


of  loom,  eleven  steel 
weavers  with  six 
hands  each  are  busy 
with  warp,  woof  and 
pile,  averaging  sixty- 
four  knots  to  the 
square  inch,  but 
capable  of  tying  one 
hundred  and  ninety- 
six  when  especial 
fineness  is  desired. 
These  knotted 
carpets  faithfully 
reproduce  the  beau- 
tiful Aubusson 
Savonneries  with 
floral  medallions  and 
borders  on  fields  of 
delicate  green, 
champagne  or  mul- 
berry, making  lovely 
backgrounds  for  the 
graceful  French  fur- 
niture of  the  period. 
On  their  lustrous 
surfaces  appear  also 
intricate  Persian  de- 
(Cont'd  on  page  94) 


II  ilton   rug  in   all  0f  alternating  diamonds 

with   convention        ed  thistles,  in   blur,  rose  and  tan. 
Border  has  floral  p     ei  ,v»  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 


Modernistic  Ghiordes  knotted  rug 
by  Victor  Kubinyi,  in  a  variety 
oficolors.  Courtesy  Whittall:  right 

East  and  West  have  met  in  the 
wonderful  American  achievement, 
manufacturing  knotted  rugs  after 
the  ancient  Eastern  manner,  al- 
though slender  fingers  of  steel  re- 
place the  deft  brown  hands  of 
Oriental  weavers  in  tying  and 
cutting  the  Ghiordes  or  Turkish 
knots  and  electricity  furnishes  the 
motive  power  which  transmutes 
simple  wools  into  shimmering 
dreams  of  loveliness,  blending 
form  and  color  in  radiant,  sym- 
metrical designs.  The  intricate 
mechanism  actuating  the  steel 
fingers  rivals  the  delicate  move- 
ments of  a  watch.  Speed  is  the 
watchword  of  this  marvel  of 
modern  machinery,  and  in  place 
of  one  Oriental  at  every  two  feet 
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PARK  AVENUE  a£-  FIFTY- SEVENTH 


FURNITURE 

WOODWORK 

DECORATIONS 

FABRICS 


a  A  pair  of  antique  needlepoint  curtains  of 
superb  quality,  Louis  XV  period.  Back- 
ground in  soft  yellow  with  figures  and 
design  in  the  finest  petit  point  of  rich  colorings. 


Note:  The  Hay  den  Company,  at  the 
present  time,  has  an  unusual  collec 
tion  of  antique  needlepoint,  brocades, 
brocatelles  and  damas\s  recently  ac- 
quired from  abroad. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER.N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  63) 


many  volumes  by  Robert  and  James  Adam. 

The  several  distinct  types  of  furniture 
characteristic  of  the  period  seem  to  fall 
naturally  into  two  general  groups,  Early  and 
Late  Georgian,  the  division  being  based  on 
the  style  and  on  the  woods  employed.  Most 
early  Georgian  pieces  were  built  of  mahogany 
and  showed  more  or  less  carving;  while  late 
Georgian  pieces  showed  satinwood  and  other 
light  colored  woods,  and  depended  for  their 
charm  on  beauty  of  grain,  inlay,  or  painted 
decoration. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  when  speak- 
ing of  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  or  other 
Georgian  furniture,  one  refers  to  the  style 
created  by  these  men  rather  than  to  their 
original  pieces,  of  which  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  are  known  to  exist.  Much 
furniture  called  by  their  names  was  doubtless 
made  by  their  followers. 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE 

About  the  year  1760,  when  London  was 
still  a  city  of  narrow  streets,  small  shops,  and 


Chippendale   jour-poster    bed   with   carved 
legs,  pierced  cornice  and  chintz  hangings 

many  tea-houses  wherein  gathered  the  great 
wits  of  the  day,  there  was  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane  a  small  but  well  known  establishment, 
the  "shoppe"  of  Thomas  Chippendale,  the 
"greatest  English  cabinet  maker",  as  he  is 
often  called.  At  his  shop  one  was  certain  to 
find  the  best  in  furniture  and  to  hear  the 
latest  in  gossip;  and  hither  came  lords  and 
ladies,  members  of  Parliament,  and  even 
King  George  III  himself,  not  only  to  buy  fine 

furniture 
but  also  to 
chat  while 
sipping  de- 
licious tea 
served  by 
this  clever 
artist- 
craftsman 
upon  his 
very  new- 
est    tables. 

[.udder  -back 
C  h  a  i  r  W  i  t  h 
dipped  sad- 
d I e  s vat, 
pierced  slats 
a  n  d  i/  s  »  a  I 
slender  taper- 
ed   uprights 


Thomas  Chippendale 
was  the  son  of  a  joiner 
and  picture  framer  of 
Worcester,  and  doubtless 
learned  his  first  lessons 
in  his  father  s  shop.  In 
1727  they  moved  to 
London  and  started  in 
business.  Eventually 
Thomas  settled  in  the 
shop  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  where  his  trade  in- 
creased until  it  required 
fifty  workmen,  quite  a  force  for  those  days. 
Not  only  did  his  furniture  bring  him  friends, 
but  his  book  brought  so  many  subscribers  and 
purchasers  to  his  shop  that  it  soon  became  a 
favorite  rendezvous.  In  the  preface  of  the 
"Director"  we  read  that  it  "is  calculated  to  im- 
prove and  refine  the  present  taste,  and  suited 
to  the  fancy  and  circumstances  of  persons  in 
all  degrees  of  life",  certainly  a  new  concession, 
for  previous  to  this  time  the  wants  of  the 
clergy  and  the  aristocracy 
alone  had  been  considered  of 
any  importance. 

Though  Chippendale  did 
not  possess  a  high  degree  of 
originality  in  the  art  of  creat- 
ing furniture,  he  was  remark- 
ably clever  at  adapting  the 
ideas  of  others  and  incor- 
porating them  in  his  work  in 
a  style  quite  his  own.  His 
early  productions  were  of  a 
transitional  nature,  as  he 
began  with  the  Queen  Anne 
models,  which  he  gradually 
worked  into  types  that  were 
distinctly  Chippendale  by 
embellishing  them  with  carv- 
ing which,  for  exquisite  grace, 
surpassed  anything  of  its 
kind  that  had  yet  appeared 
on  English  furniture.  Since 
mahogany  lent  itself  better 
than  other  furniture 
woods  to  his  genius 
for  carving,  it  became  his  preferred 
medium.  And  his  excellent  methods 
of  joinery  enabled  him  to  contribute 
to  the  continued  effort  to  increase  the 
lightness  of  furniture  forms,  for  he 
knew  how  to  build  open  framework 
which  would  still  retain  sufficient 
strength. 

Chippendale's  talent  found  vent 
in  several  distinct  styles — Gothic, 
Chinese,  and  French.  In  the  first 
phase  he  incorporated  suggestions  of 
the  Gothic,  using  the  ogee  arch,  the 
trefoil,  quatrefoil,  and  other  motifs, 
in  the  open  carving  of  chair-backs, 
and  in  the  tracery  of  the  glazed  doors 
book-cases  and  cabinets. 

With  the  publication,  in  1760,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chamber's  book  on  Chinese  architecture 
and  interior  furnishings  there  flared  up  anew 
the  fad  for  articles  of  all  sorts  in  "the 
Chinese  taste".  Keeping  up  with  the  fashion, 
Chippendale  expressed  this  in  the  employ- 
ment of  very  light,  rectangular  framework 
enclosing  lattice  and  fretwork,  and  adorned 
with  little  pagodas,  dragons,  and  other  motifs 
indicative  of  the  Orient. 

Nor  did  he  escape  the  Rococo  influence,  as 
his  so-called  "French  style",  with  its  exces- 
sive use  of  rocaille  forms  testifies.  A  perusal 
of  the  designs  in  his  book  betrays  the  degree 


of 


Chair-back  design  ivas  repeated  two  to  four 
times    in    the    long    Chippendale    settees 

to  which  he  was  affected  by  the  Rococo  style, 
since  many  of  them  were  much  too  elaborate 
for  execution. 

In  some  of  his  pieces  we  perceive  how,  on 
occasion,  he  combined  his  several  styles  in  a 
manner  both  clever  and  ingenious,  if  not 
always  in  good  taste. 

In  studying  Chippendale's  furniture  we 
shall  begin  with  his  chairs,  for  which  he  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known.  With  a  typical 
Queen  Anne  chair  in  mind,  examine  the 
form  and  detail  of  the  side  chair  illustrated, 
and  you  will  see  how  he  lightened  the  back 
and  imparted  a  new  character  by  giving  the 
top  a  tenuous  bow  shape;  by  using  slender, 
tapered  uprights;  and  by  piercing  the  splat, 
which  rested  on  the  seat-rail.  With  this  type 
he  used  the  shaped  upholstered  seat  and  the 
cabriole  leg  with  a  vigorously  carved  ball- 
and-claw  foot.  Both  knee  and  back  were 
further  enhanced  with  the  fine  acanthus 
carving  so  associated  with  his  work.  The  type 
of  chair  called  ribbon-back  shows  to  what 
extent  he  could  carry  this  ornamental  pierc- 
ing and  carving.  The  accompanying  armchair 
illustrates  how  he  was  wont  to  combine  these 
elaborate  backs  with  the  straight  fretted 
Chinese  leg.  And  by  repeating  a  chair-back 
two  to  four  times  he  built  a  short  or  long 
settee  to  match  his  chairs.  The  armchair  with 
graceful  pierced  slats,  saddle  seat  (dipped). 


Two  mahogany  chairs  which  show  the  carv- 
ed  cabriole    and    the    fretted    Straight    legs 

and  stretchers  is  a  decided  departure  from 
the  others,  being  more  simple  and  restrained. 
Three  of  these  seating  pieces  show  that  he 
preferred  the  open  arm,  set  back  from  the  line 
of  the  front  legs.  In  the  chairs  which  more 
fully  expressed  his  Chinese  phase  the  backs 
and  arms  were  filled  in  with  fretwork  in  a 
great  variety  of  designs. 

His  tables  also  reflected  similar  charac- 
teristics, being  in  elaborated  Queen  Anne 
style,  in  the  Gothic  manner,  the  Chinese, 
or  the  French.  Among  his  smaller  exam- 
ples were  tripod  and  tip-top  pie-crust  tables. 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


The  comprehensive  nature  of  Stair  and  Andrew's  collection  of  Antiques 
is  well  shown  in  the  above  picture,  which  is  just  a  part  of  an  Oak 
showroom. 

Note — Part  of  a  collection  of  very  fine  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Crewel 
hangings  and  Oak  furniture.  Also  magnificent  XVIII  Century  Ferahan 
Carpet  and  the  Romanesque  Base  and  Capital  in  center  of  table. 

Large  collection  of  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  Dining  Room  furniture 
also  on  view. 

Antique  Damasks  and  Brocatelles. 

Stair^AndreW 

OF 

LONDON 

45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Famous  de  Polignacs  of  France 

A  Family  that  Has  Influenced  French  History  Through  Many  Centuries,  and  Contributed 
Distinction  to  the  World  of  Rulers  and  Diplomatists 
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IACRED  Guardians  of  Peace"  is  the 
motto  of  an  old  French  family, 
the  de  Polignacs,  who  derived  their 
name  from  a  castle,  the  ancient  apollina- 
cum — in  the  department  of  Haute-Loire 
— a  pedigree  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  grandfather  of  Sedoine  Apollinaire, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity  about 
400.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
male  line  of  the  de  Polignac  family  be- 
came extinct  and  the  only  inheritor  of 
the  name  and  the  fortunes,  Guillaume, 
sire  de  Chalancon  (not  to  be  confused 
with  barons  of  Chalancon  in  Vivarais), 
for  racial  and  political  reasons  assumed 
the  name  and  the  arms  of  Polignac. 

The  first  member  of  this  family  of 
great  historical  importance  was  Cardinal 
Melchoir  de  Polignac,  who  was  born  at 
the  Chateau  de  Lavoute.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  Armand  XVI,  Marquis 
de  Polignac,  who  at  an  early  age  achieved 
distinction  as  a  diplomatist.  In  1695  the 
Cardinal  went  as  ambassador  from 
France  to  Poland.  There  he  cleverly  con- 
trived to  bring  about  the  election  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  as  successor  to  John 
Sabieski.    At    the    great    Congress    of 


-  ■ 


Utrecht  in  1712,  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  of 
Louis  XIV.  Later  he  acted  for  France  at  the  Vatican, 
and  while  there  he  received  the  Archbishopric  of 


The  two  upper  draivings  give  general  views 

of   the   old   Chateau   de  Polignac  from,   the 

north   and  east   side   of   the   garden 

Auch.  A  still  famous  bit  of  writing  on  his 
part  was  the  metrical  refutation  of  Lucre- 
tius. This  was  published  after  his  death  by 
the  Abbe  de  Rolhelin,  and  had  a  great 
vogue  in  its  day. 

The  members  of  the  Polignac  family 
during  the  18th  century  contributed  a 
more  romantic  than  conventional  atmos- 
phere to  their  environment.  Marie-Louise- 
Franqoise  d'Esparbes  de  Lussan,  Comtesse 
de  Polastron,  sister-in-law  of  the  famous 
Duchesse  de  Polignac,  lost  her  mother  when 
she  was  two  years  old  and  was  brought  up 
by  the  Polignacs.  While  she  was  still  very 
young  she  was  married  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Polastron.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
great  name  Polignac  she  was  made  Lady 
of  the  Palace.  Polastron,  her  husband,  was 
evidently  a  person  of  little  spirit  and  no 
charm.  He  was  described  by  a  contem- 


Looking  at  the  old  chateau 
from  the  north,  its  splen- 
did Mediaeval  quality  in- 
terestingly revealed 


General  plan  of  the 
estate  showing 
placing  of  the 
chateau  in  relation 
to  areas  of  planting 


Facing  the  principal 

gateway  of  Chateau 
de.  Polignac  from 
the  walled-in  court- 
yard surrounding  it 


porary,  a  rival,  perhaps,  as  an  "absolute 
nonentity  who  played  the  violin".  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  Marie-Louise, 
lovely,  tender  and  passionate,  at  an  early 
period  in  her  matrimonial  experience,  fell 
victim  to  the  adoring  homage  of  the  famous 
Comte  d'Artois,  whose  mistress  she  became 
soon  after  their  first  meeting. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  she  left  Paris 
with    the   Polignacs   staying   with    them   at 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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A  new  spirit  is  alive  today  in  home  decoration 
...  a  new  sense  of  beauty,  expressing  itself  in 
subtle  color  motifs  .  .  .  pleasing  harmonies  of 
line  .  .  .  daring  contrasts. 

Kirsch  has  captured  this  modern  spirit  and 
perpetuated  it  in  a  wide  variety  of  drapery  hard- 
ware for  doors  and  windows  ...  in  wood, 
aluminum  and  wrought  iron  .  .  .  exquisitely 
designed  and  fashioned. 

Among  the  creations  of  Kirsch  craftsmen  you 
will  find  door  or  window  rods  exactly  suited 
to  any  scheme  of  decoration  ...  to  rooms  of 
any  type  and  furnishings  of  any  period.  From 
these  you  may  select  what  discriminating  taste 
dictates  .  .  .  with  confidence  that  every  rod 
bearing  the  Kirsch  name  measures  to  the  same 
superior    standards   of    quality    that   have    made 


Kirsch  the  world's  foremost  exclusive  manu- 
facturer of  drapery  hardware. 

Kirsch  Wrought  Iron  Drapery  Hardware,  creat- 
ing a  vogue  all  its  own  .  .  .  distinctive,  luxuri- 
ous .  .  .  every  piece  individually  hand-hammered, 
and  never  exactly  duplicated.  One  of  countless 
such  effects  is  pictured  above. 

Or,  if  you  desire,  a  gayer  note  in  Kirsch  Atavio 
Work  .  .  .  ornamental  designs  in  cast  aluminum 
.  .  .  finished  in  rich,  warm  tones.  Draperies, 
hung  on  the  same  rod  with  the  ornaments,  can 
be  drawn  by  hand  or  draw  cord. 

An  almost  unlimited  choice  of  beautiful  designs 


and  rich  color  combinations  is  offered  in  Kirsch 
Better  Wood  Poles  .  .  .  with  this  exclusive 
Kirsch  feature  .  .  .  whether  drawn  by  hand  or 
cord,  the  rings  glide  smoothly  and  quietly  over 
poles  of  any  design  without  marring  the 
finish. 

And  of  course,  every  home  decorator  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  exclusive  features 
of  Kirsch  Perfected  Draw  Cord  Equipment 
.  .  .  the  utmost  in  utility  and  convenience  .  .  . 
ingeniously  hidden  from  the  eye. 

.  .  .  small  wonder  that  in  so  many  thousands  of 
homes  whose  "windows  beautiful"  charm  and 
captivate  ...  the  drapery  hardware  is  by  Kirsch. 

KIRSCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

STURGIS,      MICHIGAN  (103) 
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Antiques  as  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Mathew  Buckland,  besides  the  many  men  as 
yet  unknown.  There  is  no  type  of  architec- 
ture, perhaps,  which  we  have  so  wholly  adop- 
ted as  our  own. 

With  these  buildings,  as  with  many  pieces 
of  American  made  furniture  we  see  various 
classic  mouldings  and  what  are  known  as 
meanders;  a  meander  being  a  style  of  deco- 
ration in  which  the  motif  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely.  It  was  actually  derived  from  the 
ornamental   bands,    known    as    limbi,   sewn 


typical  Renaissance  decorations  are  the  egg 
and  dart,  ovolo,  scale,  flutings,  various  forms 
of  foliations,  such  as  the  acanthus,  arabes- 
ques, animals  and  plant  forms.  But  always 
there  is  an  architectural  feeling  to  the  orna- 
mentation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance covers  a  period  of  more  than  two 
centuries.  Naturally  during  the  early  part 


The  shaping 
of  wood  by 
turning  was 
combined 
ivith  carving 
as  in  this 
chair  of  Flor- 
entine origin, 
from  Bardini 
collection 
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A  Florentine 
state  chair 
covered  i n 
crimson  vel- 
vet, from  the 
Niccolini  col- 
lection:  Left 


Ingenious 
craftsman- 
ship marks 
the  construc- 
tion of  the 
Savonarola  or 
folding  chair 


the  time  the 
classic  decora- 
tions appear 
in  conjunc- 
tion with 
survivals  of 
the  foregoing 
Gothic.  Then 
we  have  those  years  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  refinement  of  the  classic 
styles  fully  impresses  itself  upon  the  furniture.  From 
then  on  until  the  coming  of  the  Baroque  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  there  is  a  frequent  use  of  ex- 
travagant ornament  at  times  verging  on  coarseness. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  evolve 
a  new  style,  perhaps  it  was  introduced  by  the  adap- 
tations of  motifs  that 
came     from     other 

Florentine  cas- 
sone  ivith  typ- 
ical front  panel 
carved  in  elab- 
orate classic 
design,  the  lid 
ivith  frieze  of 
foliated  design 


echoed.  At  times  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the 
rooms  appears  paradoxical  to  the  decoration 
of  the  Renaissance  woodwork  with  which 
they  are  furnished.  But  this  is  typical  of  the 
period  and  our  modern  architects,  knowing 
this,  are  reproducing  Italian  interiors  that 
might  to  some  seem  unduly  austere.  Here 
we  have  the  careful  forethought  of  the  six- 
teenth century  artists.  These  men  realized  that 
if  beautiful  furniture  is  placed  against  a  sim- 
ilar or  more  attractive  background  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  largely  nullified.  To  quote  an 


round  a  woman's  dress  in  ancient  Greek 
times.  The  meanders  familiar  to  us  and  those 
which  are  more  often  found  on  Italian  Re- 
naissance woodwork  are  the  Greek  fret — com- 
prising interlocked  rectangles;  Vitruvian 
scroll,  a  series  of  what  appears  to  be  reversed 
S's;  guilloche,  composed  of  intertwined 
bands;  and  similar  geometrical  motifs.  Other 


Construction  of  this  settee  follows 

the  style  o)  tht   Spanish  frailero  or 

monk's  chair.  It  i    covered  in  a  fine 

tapestry   o)   the   period 


countries;  but  from  whatever  cause,  there  is 
at  times  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  a  lack 
of  that  delicacy  which  distinguishes  the  ear- 
lier furniture  inspired  by  the  revival. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  intellectual 
the  inspiration   for  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments was  born,  this  offspring  was  also 
responsible  for  making  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope a  better  place  to  live  in.  In  fact  it 
led  the  way  to  that  Rubicon  over  which 
the  various  nations  were  to  pass  from  the 
barren  wastes  of  barbarism  to  the  fields 
they  later  tilled  and  which  brought  forth 
that     cultural     development 
whence  sprang  our  present  civi- 
lization.   With    it    came    that 
comfort  in  the  home  life  that 
resulted  from  the  extension  in 
the  number  of  pieces  of  domes- 
tic furniture  and  with  it,  too, 
came    that    mental    refinement 
that    is    inspired   by   beautiful 
surroundings.    And    this   is    no 
less  a  fact  now  than  it  was  in 
the  past  centuries. 

Today  many  of  those  same 
splendid  apartments  remain  in- 
tact in  some  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions throughout  Italy.  Som- 
bre, maybe,  for  few  of  them 
now  know  the  gay  laughter, 
which  their  high  ceilings  once 


instance  known  to  us  within  the 
past  few  years.  A  music  room 
was  to  be  furnished  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style. 
But  the  decorator,  forgetting  that  simplicity 
enhances  the  charm  of  its  sister  beauty, 
treated  the  walls  with  an  elaborate  paper. 
The  eye  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  walls 
to  the  detriment  of  the  exquisite  furniture. 


Elaborate 
styles  were 
developed 
in  the 
bases  of 
center  ta- 
bles, as  in 
this  tripod 
of  three 
lion     legs 


Unlike  later  and  more  brief  eras  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  Italian  Renaissance 
furniture  remained  predominant  obviously  ac- 
counts for  a  large  number  of  examples  having 
survived.  Also  the  different  pieces  of  domestic 
woodwork  being  numerous  we  are  today  able 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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How  can  you  know 
which  to  choose? 
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This  trademark  is  a  symbol 
of  master  craftsmanship  and 
heirloom  quality. 


INGER 


[UPHOLSTYLEDJ 


"SVic  Sea/  p/'  i7/onor" 


lien  you  are  face  to  face  with  a  maze  of  uphol- 
stered living  room  pieces . . .  seemingly  of  equal  worth 
.  .  .  how  can  you  know  which  will  "stand  up"  and 
keep  today's  charm  indefinitely?  Though  you  cannot 
see  beneath  the  surface,  there  is  no  need  to.  The 
mark  "Singer  Upholstyled"  is  an  unfailing  guide  to 
furniture  whose  inner  construction  matches  its 
beauty  of  design.  €L  Featured  by  all  leading  in- 
terior decorators,  furniture  and  department  stores. 

M.    SINGER    &    SONS    *   Designers  &  Makers    t   New  York  ,  Paris  <  Brussels  t  Milan 
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LIVING   ROOM   FURNITURE 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Three  Types  of  "Soft  Floors" Are  Available,  in 

a  Variety  of  Grades  and  Designs  which 

Make  Them  Suitable  for  Many 

Uses  in  the  Modern  Dwelling 


By  GEOFFREY   BENTHAM 


Inlaid  floor  pat- 
tern  of  large 
squares  suits 
the  formal  Span- 
ish rooms.  Cour- 
tesy  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Lino- 
leum    Division 


Floor  of  irregular 
rubber  tiling  is 
attractive  for  sun 
porch  or  other  in- 
formal uses  in 
the  modern  home. 
Courtesy  United 
States  Rubber  Co. 


tainly  ones  feet  also  are  parti- 
ally responsible — treading  hard 
floors! 

How  much,  then,  do  right 
floors  in  the  home  mean  to  the 
comfort  of  its  occupants!  Un- 
questionably much  of  the  aver- 
age housewife's  weariness  is  due 
to  her  hours  of  treading  hard 
surfaces.  And  because  this  is 
true,  there  is  a  genuine  demand 


They  have  the  added  advantage  of  being 
quiet  underfoot.  This  enhances  their  fitness 
for  halls  and  stairways,  and  makes  them 
desirable  for  children's  rooms,  sun  porches, 
and  living  quarters  where  the  noisier  family 
activities  go  on. 

But  the  floor  of  an  entrance,  a  sun  room, 
a  living  or  dining  or  bedroom  must  look 
finished,  as  rich  as  the  furnishings,  draperies 
and  decorations.  Aside  from  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  technology  of  manufacture, 


4M0NG  the  minor  nervous  disorders 
L\  which  all  of  us  have  experienced,  is 
X  jL  one  designated  "museum  fatigue". 
Merely  to  walk  slowly  and  to  stand  looking 
at  works  of  art  is  enough  to  bring  the  most 
ardent  devotee  to  a  state  near  exhaustion 
within  a  few  hours.  Doubtless  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  different  impressions  and  emotional 
reactions  contributes  to  this  state,  but  cer- 


for  what  the  build- 
ing trades  call  "soft 
floors".  Linoleum, 
tiles  of  cork  com- 
position and  rubber 
tiles  are  being  ac- 
cepted, in  constantly 
increasing  volume, 
for  a  constantly  in- 


The  perfect 
effect  of  mar- 
ble in  this 
inlaid  lino- 
leum solves 
a  difficult 
problem  in 
period  deco- 
ration today. 
Courtesy  of 
IV. &  J. Sloan  r 


creasing  number  of  uses  in  home  con- 
struction. 

There  are  two  other  flooring  prob- 
lems, too,  which  they  solve  particu- 
larly well.  One  is  sanitation.  Laid  by 
modern  methods,  they  afford  no 
lodgment  for  dirt  and  germs;  they  can 
be  kept  clean  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively; if  manufacturers'  specifica- 
tions as  to  installation,  cleaning  and 
care  are  followed,  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  deterioration  that  occurs 
in  some  flooring  materials.  So  they  set 
a  standard  of  excellence  in  kitchens. 
baths  and  halls  where  cleanliness  is  a 
consideration  of  primary  importance. 


Rubber  tiles  in  a  pattern  of  black  and  white 
squares  suit  the  simple  decoration  of  this 
dining  room.  Courtesy  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

installation  and  care,  the  greatest  advance- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  linoleum  industry 
during  the  last  two  decades,  in  design.  There 
are  five  "grades"  of  the  material  for  the 
decorator  and  householder  to  select  from  for 
different  sets  of  conditions: 

1.  Plain,  made  in  eight  colors.  The  coloring 
substance  penetrates  clear  through  the  thick- 
ness, of  one-eighth,  three-sixteenths  or  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

2.  Jaspe,  designed  in  a  striated  two-tone 
effect,  the  range  including  many  uncommon 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Rare  and  exquisite  old  English  deal  has  been  fashioned 
into  this  impressive  side  table,  which  is  in  its  every  detail 
a  replica  of  a  famous  old  Georgian  original.  Delicate 
carving,  inlaying  and  gilding  are  all  faithfully  reproduced 
.  .  .  Against  this  splendid  verdure  tapestry  and  com- 
panioned with  these  truly  lovely  chairs  in  the  Queen  Anne 
manner,  the  table  takes  on  an  added  value.  The  whole 
group  is  fully  typical  of  the  interiors  the  Hampton  Decorators 
create  with  such  unerring  taste  and  ability  for  their  clients. 

18   EAST     50T-a    STREET     NEW   YORK 
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t^J  (CaHe  Address 'Gobelin  NevYorX' 

749  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 

PLAZA    9505-9596 
At  58th  Street 


Antique    Renaissance    Tapestry   depicting   a    benedic- 
tion by  "Pope  Stephanus" .  Size  5.9  high  by  5.10  wide 


Inc. 


ANTIQUE    TAPESTRIES 


FURNITURE 


INTERIORS 


S  of  ART 


Antique  Renaissi  ■    v  .,/  three  panels 


Illustrated  brochure  sent  on  request 


Just  the  Season  for  Period  Fans 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


hounds,  and  a  table  prepared  with 
an  ample  feast,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground stand  two  gay  and  charming, 
but  rather  self-conscious,  ladies.  The 
stick  and  guard  are  of  ivory  carved 
with  figures,  urns,  and  the  usual  shell 
and  dolphin  design  in  several  adapta- 
tions. 

There  was  also  a  curious  type  of 
fan  made  expressly  for-  church  use. 
To  turn  their  thoughts  on  Sundays 
from  worldly  matters,  women  carried 
fans  decorated  with  Biblical  subjects. 
The  scene  on  the  vellum  leaf  of  this 
specimen  is  from  the  life  of  Moses 
and  portrays  him  striking  the  rock 
from  which  water  pours.  The  soft 
coloring  of  violet,  blue,  and  rose  is 
carried  out  on  the  stick  and  guard, 
which  are  of  ivory  carved  in  Rococo 
style,  with  garlands,  scrolls  and 
figures. 

A  fan  somewhat  in  the  Chinese 
style  is  very  lovely.  The  sticks  are  of 
especial  interest,  the  ivory  being  dec- 
orated with  gold  lacquer.  This  Chinese 
influence  was  the  result  of  the  ex- 
tensive trade,  carried  on  between  the 
Orient  and  Europe  after  the  discov- 
ery by  the  Portuguese  of  the  trade 
route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  leaf  may  be  Dutch,  since  the 
reverse  side  is  decorated  with  bright 
flowers,  including  tulips,  which  have 
always  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
Holland.  The  sticks  were  possibly 
made  in  China,  for  the  Chinese  sent 
many  of  their  products  to  Europe  at 
this  time.  However,  the  workmanship 
on  imported  fans  was  not  as  fine  as 
that  on  fans  for  native  consumption, 
since  European  taste  did  not  make 
the  same  exactions  as  the  more  cul- 
tivated Oriental  civilization. 

We  are  showing  a  second  fan  of 
Chinese  characteristics.  It  has  no  leaf 
and  is  known  as  a  brisse  fan.  The 
blades  are  of  ivory  decorated  in  the 
Vernis  Martin  manner.  The  upper 
subject  is  a  typical  garden  scene  with 
the  chateau  and  high  trellises  of  the 
period.  The  medallions  on  the  lower 
portion  show  a  conscious  effort  to 
paint  Chinese  figures  by  some  one 
who  probably  had  never  seen  a 
Chinaman.  The  whole  is  done  in  oil 
colors,  overlaid  with  that  fine  color- 
less varnish  which  was  a  secret  prod- 
uct, the  ingredients  of  which  were 
known  only  to  the  brothers  Martin. 
This  varnish  was  used  not  only  on 
fans,  but  also  on  coach  panels,  furni- 
ture and  many  smaller  objects. 

One  fan  illustrating  this  article  has 
the  signature  of  the  artist  in  Chinese 
characters.  The  attractive  ivory 
sticks,  decorated  with  warbling  birds 
and  gay  designs,  are  painted  to  har- 
monize with  the  leaf  which  has  a 
bright  gold  background  and  the 
figures  and  designs  painted  in  bright 
blues  and  reds  most  likely  depict 
some  legend. 

Italians  had  been  designing  fans 
long  before  the  18th  century.  But  at 
this  time  the  artists  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  Court  of  France.  A 
very  fine  Italian  specimen  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XV  has  the  leaf  of 
chicken  skin,  a  current  misnomer  for 
the  skin  of  a  kid,  shaved  very  thin. 
The  subject  of  the  leaf  is  a  favorite 
Italian  one.  the  finding  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  The  shepherd  is  in  the 
foreground  picking  up  one  of  the 
children;    on   the   left  is   the   fleeing 


wolf;  and  on  the  right,  a  group  of 
gods  and  goddesses  reclining  under 
the  wild  fig  tree,  which  is  reputed  to 
have  grown  in  the  Tiber.  On  the  re- 
verse side  is  a  realistic  painting  of 
the  bombardment  of  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo.  The  ivory  sticks  are  elabo- 
rately carved  with  a  group  of  figures 
of  warriors  on  horseback,  women  and 
children. 

In  another  fine  Italian  specimen  of 
the  Lou^s  XV  period,  the  chicken 
skin  leaf  is  lavishly  painted  with  a 
mytho.logical  subject,  possibly  the 
marriage  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  A 
skilled  artist  must  have  painted  this 
fan,  for  it  shows  excellent  technique 
and  breadth  of  treatment.  The  re- 
verse side  of  the  fan  is  notable  for 
its  extensive  decoration  which  is  not 
found  on  ordinary  fans.  The  painted 
subject  is  the  Trevi  fountain  at 
Rome.  The  stick  and  guard  are  very 
elaborately  carved  and  painted  in 
colors  harmonizing  with  the  leaf.  Be- 
side numerous  figures,  they  are  deco- 
rated with  three  medallions,  on 
which  fruit  and  flowers  are  painted  in 
bright  colors. 

In  the  period  of  Louis  XVI  fan 
leaves  were  generally  made  of  silk  or 
fine  gauze  and  their  decorations  as 
a  rule  were  confined  to  cartouches  of 
which  there  were  usually  three  in 
number.  Sequins  were  also  freely 
employed.  The  subjects  of  the  deco- 
rations were  extremely  varied.  Events 
of  passing  interest  were  often  de- 
picted and  many  souvenir  fans  were 
made,  especially  in  Italy  which  has 
always  been  the  haven  of  travellers. 
A  particularly  fine  example  of  this 
type  of  fan  was  made  in  Naples,  dur- 
ing the  late  18th  century  and  the 
paper  leaf  depicts  the  Bay  of  Naples 
with  fishermen  in  the  foreground,  and 
ships  in  the  distance.  The  stick  and 
guard  are  of  tortoise  shell,  elabo- 
rately carved  with  figures  and  floral 
designs  and  overlaid  with  gold  of 
different  shades,  making  it  very  rich 
in  effect. 

Fans  were  also  made  for  brides  to 
present  to  guests  as  mementoes  of 
their  weddings.  The  marriage  fan  of 
the  period  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Louis  XVI  is  of  gauze  and  decorated 
with  three  medallions,  surrounded 
by  gold  sequins.  On  the  two  outer 
medallions  are  represented  the  bride 
and  groom.  The  center  reserve  pic- 
tures a  pastoral  scene,  a  subject 
which  was  very  popular  due  to  the 
influence  of  Rousseau's  philosophy. 
The  sticks  are  of  ivory  inlaid  with  a 
very  simple  gold  design.  The  guards, 
of  the  same  material,  are  decorated 
with  altars,  doves,  bowknots  and 
other  of  Cupid's  accessories.  This  fan 
is  similar  to  one  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Such  exquisite  trifles  as  these  fans 
of  pearl  and  tortoise  shell,  gold  and 
silver,  were  only  one  indication  of 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  circles  in 
which  they  were  used.  Inevitably  the 
masses  voiced  their  protest  against 
these  extravagances  and  so  the  French 
revolution  finally  brought  to  an  end 
the  lavishness  of  a  court  which  used 
such  elaborate  trinkets  for  play- 
things. Bourbon  extravagance  gave 
way  to  bourgeois  simplicity  and  the 
golden  age  of  the  fan  came  to  a  close 
in  the  poverty  of  revolutionary  days 
which    followed    close    in    its    wake. 


Men  say'Women  are  not  interested" 
-but  we  think  they  are 


Thousands  have  proved  their  deep 
interest  in  the  practical  side  of  home 
building  by  sending  for  this  beauti- 
ful book  "Better  Walls  for  Better 
Homes".  The  coupon  brings  it 
promptly. 


WE  know  that  you,  too,  will  want  "Better 
Walls  for  Better  Homes"  because  four- 
fifths  of  the  visible  interior  of  your  new  home 
will  be  the  walls  and  ceilings.  If  a  home  is  to 
be  charming  it  must  begin  with  the  plaster. 

With  architects  and  builders  catering  to  the 
good  taste  of  modern  American  women,  walls 
and  ceilings  have  been  transformed  from  mere 
partitions  into  attractive  decorative  features. 

And  so  you  see  these  intriguingly  textured 
finishes — these  interesting  Italian,  Spanish  and 
old  Norman  effects,  these  graceful  painted  panels 
and  scenic  wallpapers. 

More  than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  look  behind 
the  plaster.  You  must  make  sure  that  walls  and 
ceilings  are  soundly  constructed.  You  must 
make  sure  that  modern  methods  are  employed  so 
that  their  beauty  may  be  lasting. 

To  meet  the  modern  needs  of  plaster,  a  mar- 
velous new  material,  steeltex,  has  been  de- 
signed. An  ingenious  combination  of  cold-drawn 
rust-proofed  steel  mesh  and  waterproofed  in- 
sulation, it  has  already  been  used  instead  of  lath 
in  over  200,000  new  homes  and  buildings. 

Every  wall  and  every  ceiling  can  now  be 
reinforced,  exactly  as  concrete  is  reinforced — 
strengthened  with  a  fabric  of  steel  buried  in  the 
plaster.  Steel  brings  rigidity  and  strength  to 
help  plaster  resist  strains  which  every  house 
must  meet.    Unreinforced  plaster  is  a  constant 


invitation  to  cracks.  Plaster  reinforced  by 
steeltex  minimizes  the  crack  hazard. 

Steeltex  brings  these  four  protections: 

But  walls  and  ceilings  have  other  important  func- 
tions, too.  They  should  have  special  insulating 
qualities  to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter  and  re- 
duce your  coal  bills  and  should  make  your  home 
more  comfortable  in  summer.  They  should  bar 
out  dampness  and  the  sickness  it  causes.  And 
the  truly  modern  idea  is  that  they  should  "sound- 
deaden"— make  rooms  peacefully  quiet. 

Because  of  its  special  patented  structure, 
steeltex  does  these  four  things: — it  reinforces 
— it  insulates — it  damp-proofs — it  deadens  sound. 
The  book,  "Better  Walls  for  Better  Homes", 
tells  you  how.  Will  you  send  us  the  coupon  at 
once,  so  we  may  mail  your  copy? 


National  Steel  Fabric  Company 

(PittibW^StielCo.] 

1608  Union  Trust  Bldg.     ttw      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  welded  steel  fabric 

National  Steel  Fabric  Co. 

z6o8  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Without  obligation,  send  your  descriptive 
book  on  steeltex,  Better  Walls  for  Better 
Homes,  and  complete  information. 

Name 


Street. 
Place. 
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THREE  TYPES— SAME   PRINCIPLE  — SAME    PROTECTION 
for    plaster  .   .    .  for    StUCCO   .   .    .  for    floors    and    roofs    (concrete  and  gypsum) 


NOW    PLASTER    IS    REINFORCED    WITH     STE  E  L  — E  X  A  CTL  Y    LIKE     CONCRETE 
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Tliis  is  pattern 

No.  1173/2 

in  Sealex  Linoleum. 
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OCCIDENTS  are  bound  to  happen  "even  in  the  best 
regulated  families."  There's  no  way  to  avoid  them.  But 
there  is  a  way  to  avoid  the  aftermath  —  those  unsightly 
stains  on  your  linoleum  floor.  That  is  to  remember  the 
name  "Sealex"  when  next  you  buy  linoleum  for  any  room. 

Sealex  Linoleums  are  proof  against  all  ordinary  house- 
hold accidents.  The  Sealex  Process,  an  exclusive  new 
manufacturing  development,  penetrates  and  seals  the  tiny 
dirt-absorbing  pores  of  the  linoleum.  The  most  acidy  fruit 
juices,  the  hottest  sizzling  fats,  the  smeariest  greases  —  all 
wipe  right  off  without  leaving  a  trace. 

Dirt  cannot  be  ground  in.  Liquids — even  the  blackest 
ink — cannot  penetrate.    A  damp  cloth  takes  all  of  them 


off  without  leaving  a  sign  of  a  stain.  Think  of  the 
work-saving  virtue  of  such  a  floor ! 

More  than  that,  you  want  year-in  and  year-out  beauty  in 
your  floors.  It  is  yours  in  Sealex  Linoleums.  Durability 
extends  clear  through  the  smart  inlaid  colors  and  patterns. 

Sealex  Linoleums  are  made  by  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  smooth-surface  floor-coverings  in  the  world. 
There  are  Inlaids  (like  those  shown)  two-tone  Jaspe, 
Romanesq,  Plain,  and  Battleship  .  .  .  for  every  type  of 
room  and  every  purpose  .  .  .  and  each  carries  the  manu- 
facturer's guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

CongOLEUM-Nairn  Inc.,  General  Office:  Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  York       Philadelphia       Chicago       San  Francisco       Pittshurgh 
Boston     Minneapolis     Kansas  City     Dallas     New  Orleans     Atlanta 


s.../.'<  Linoleum  AV  3042 


Kamean  Marbled  design. 


Sealex  Linoleum  Ni>.  2/1210. 


UNO  LEU 


Sealex  Linoleum  No.  7001. 


Z^KKE— "  )  OUT  Floor*  OS    a  Decorator  I 'tews   Them" — a  new  bunk  mi    hornr  <\<  -oh  at  inn  by 

-*   the  well-known  authority,  Winnifred  Fales,  A  practical  Culm   Scheme  Selector  cornea 
with  the  I k.  Address  CongoleunvNairn  Inc.*  Kearny,  N.  J.,  today,  for  youi   free  copy. 
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ruins  romance 


Popularity  passes  by  those 
who  have  halitosis 


\\  7" HEN  you  go  away  on  your  vacation  you  expect 
^  to  have  a  good  time — to  meet  and  like  others  and 
be  liked  by  them. 

Is  there  anything  that  may  prevent  this?  Yes.  Halito- 
sis (unpleasant  breath)  can  minimi-e  every  other  charm 
you  have. 

Don't  fool  yourself  as  thousands  do  that  you  never 
have  halitosis.  The  insidious  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
does  not  announce  itself  to  the  victim.  But  it  does  to 
others.  And  that  offends. 

Why  take  this  unnecessary  risk  when  by  using 
Listerine  with  its  powerful  deodorant  properties  you 
can  put  yourself  on  the  polite  and  popular  side1 

Keep  a  bottle  handy  always  and  rinse  the  mouth  with 
it  often — especially  before  meeting  others. 

By  the  way,  if  you  are  going  abroad  we  suggest  that 
you  take  several  bottles  with  you.  There  will  be  do-ens 
of  times  when  Listerine  will  come  in  handy.  For  fresh- 
ening up  after  a  long  motor  ride,  for  instance,  as  a 
stimulating  substitute  for  a  bath  when  a  bath  cannot  be 
had  (you  know  how  it  is  in  Europe)  and  for  the  daily 
care  of  the  mouth.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Don't  fool 
yourself 

Since  halitosis  never 
announces  itself  to  the 
victim,  you  simply  can- 
not know  when  you 
have  it. 


LISTERINE 


Have  you  tried 
the  new  Listerine 
Shaving  Cream? 

Cools  your  skin  while 
you  shave  and  keeps  it 
cool  afterward.  An  out- 
standing shaving  cream 
in  every  respect. 


The  safe  antiseptic 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Chinese  Panels  An  Exotic  Note 


These  XVHIth  Century  paper  panels  depicting  the  industries  of  China, 
effective  in  Chippendale  room.  Courtesy  John  Wanamaker,  Au  Quatrieme 
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at   the   French   court  with   Chinese 
festivities. 

The  new  century  brought  with  it 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the 
middle  classes  of  Europe.  Porcelain 
was  greatly  in  demand,  and  quantities 
of  it  were  imported  from  the  far  East 
with  silks  and  lacquers.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  French  faience,  textiles 
and  cabinetwork  should  be  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  this  influx  of 
Chinese  craft-wares;  through  rococo 
design,  indeed,  Chinese  devices  are 
distinctly  traceable,  while  many  of 
the  French  products  of  the  period 
were  frank  imitations  of  Chinese 
models. 

When  the  printed  or  hand  painted 
wall  papers  of  China  were  first  seen 
by  the  French  their  response  was 
enthusiastic.  Essentially  courteous  in 
their  business  relations,  it  was  the 
habit  of  eighteenth  century  Chinese 
merchants  to  present  to  a  departing 
European  sea-captain,  a  roll  of  block- 
printed  or  hand  painted  paper.  These 
decorative  sheets  were  hung  on  the 
walls  of  their  offices  by  the  returned 
seamen,  and  demands  for  replicas  were 
soon  forthcoming  from  those  who  saw 
them.  Even  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  being  im- 
ported into  France  in  large  numbers; 
for  while  carved  wood-panelling,  tap- 
estry, gold  leather  and  damask  were 
beyond  the  purses  of  the  small  bour- 
geoisie, here  was  something  moderate 
in  price,  and  calculated  to  make  daily 
living  far  pleasanter. 

French  craftsmen  were  not  slow  to 
see  the  possibility  of  developing  in 
France  a  new  industry.  And  how 
natural  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cathayophobia  which  surrounded 
them,  the  first  of  the  famous  French 
wall  paper  makers  should  have  intro- 
duced Chinese  themes  in  their  designs. 
The  earliest  of  these  showed  land- 
scapes not  unlike  the  Chinese  orig- 
inals they  were  attempting  to  inter- 
pret, and  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
conical  hat,  but  the  faces  were  frankly 
Western.  The  problematical  inhabi- 
tants of  Mars  are  hardly  more  distant 
and  unreal  to  a  world  citizen  of  the 
twentieth  century  than  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Cathay  to  the  subjects  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  the  Mongolian  features  and 
expression  shown  in  authentic  Chinese 
paintings   transcended    the    credulity 


of  even  the  most  open  minded  French- 
man of  that  day.  Le  Comte  protested 
that  in  Chinese  paintings  "The  pic- 
tures of  human  beings  are  all  muti- 
lated. They  make  themselves  con- 
temptible therefore  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners;  who  only  know  them 
through  this  medium,  and  fancy  that 
they  may  be  as  ridiculous  and  fantas- 
tic in  real  life  as  they  appear  in  this 
painting." 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  may  be 
suggested  just  here  that  closer  inter- 
course with  China  has  brought  to 
many  Occidentals  a  clearer  under- 
standing and  finer  appreciation  of  the 
nation's  racial  types.  The  rare  refine- 
ment of  highly  evolved  Eastern  fea- 
tures, the  serene  dignity  of  Eastern 
carriage  are  now  apparent  to  nationals 
of  the  Western  world,  who,  but  two 
centuries  ago,  found  both  incompre- 
hensible to  the  point  of  grotesque- 
ness.  For  this  reason  portrait  studies 
of  Chinese  personages  are  today 
more  and  more  in  demand  by  Ameri- 
can and  European  decorators.  The 
calm  dignity  of  a  Ming  Court  Lady, 
the  austere  imperturbability  of  a 
great  Mandarin  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  lend  an  exotic 
and  distinctly  pleasing  magnificence 
to  the  walls  that  they  adorn.  Portraits 
of  such  subjects,  when  woven  into  an 
interior  scheme  involving  K'ang  Hsi 
famille  verte  vases  portraying  court 
scenes,  and  an  expanse  of  Imperial 
embroidery,  rich  with  the  five-clawed 
dragon  design,  are  fully  as  decorative 
as  they  are  imposing. 

As  the  wall  paper  industry  pro- 
gressed in  France  some  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  artists  lent  their  talents 
to  it.  The  greatest  of  all  designers  of 
eighteenth  century  wall  papers,  in 
France,  however,  was  Pellement,  who 
created  fantasies  in  repeating  design 
that  are  marvels  of  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance. An  exquisite  bit  of  paper,  over 
which  wanders  a  woody  vine  bearing 
pomegranates  in  fruit  and  flower  in- 
terspersed with  fanciful  Chinese  in- 
cidents, is  after  the  school  of  Pelle- 
ment, and  of  his  generation.  The 
Kround  is  white  and  the  dominating 
colors  soft  rose  and  blue.  The  wood- 
brown  of  the  branches  and  the  blue- 
green  of  the  foliage  give  character  to 
this  delightfully  worked-out  design. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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igl  modern  pieces 
JVkason  Art  li^sj  assured  a  certainty  ol  laitMul 
service  beiore  design.  Among  our  reproductions 
will  be  Iounq  [many  unusual',  i  modern  pieces 
and  suites  wli}cfi  will  be  serving  when  their  con- 
temporary Iurniture  is  forgotten.  11  your  re- 
quirement is  I  originally  modern  and  you  insist, 
wisely,  upoii  lasting  satisiacti<|>n,  JVLason  Art 
Iurniture  Itiliills  botn  unlailinjgjy.  Write  lor 
pnotograpliic  prints  ol  these  piecM  and  ll  sugges- 
tions otlier  tlikn  modern  are  desirable,  simply 
say  so  and  t|iejy  will  be  included  Without  charge. 
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Exquisite    Examples 

of 

Art    Moderne    Lamps 

The  unostentatious  beauty  of  these  lamps 
— the  gracefulness — the  unusual  simplicity 
of  line  and  form.  Not  garish,  not  unduly  ex' 
aggerated.  The  finest  examples  of  true  modern' 
ism  in  lamps  for  the  home. 

The  lamp  shown  above  is  cast  of  Brass, 
finished  in  old  English.  The  one  below  is  of 
hand  wrought  Pewter,  and  has  the  most  beau' 
tiful  soft  tones  imaginable.  The  unusual  color 
contrasts  in  the  shades  lend  inimitable  charm. 

Many  of  the  better  stores  are  showing  large 
collections  of  SkinnerTiill  Art  Moderne 
Lamps.  Write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
nearest  to  you. 

Selections  may  he  made  at  our  showrooms  if 

you  wish.  This  can  be  arranged  if  your  dealer 

or  decorator  accompanies  you  or  if  you  bear 

a  letter  of  introduction  from  him 

SKINNER-HILL  CO.,  Inc. 

Importers — Wholesale   only 

114-120  East   23rd   Street  New  York 

In  Canada:  810  Keefer  BIdg.,  St.  Catherine   St.,  W.,  Montreal 


Chinese  Panels  An  Exotic  Note 


( Continued  from  page  82) 


The  major  part  of  this  dainty  relic  of 
a  past  century  is  destined  to  hang  on 
the  walls  of  the  rococo  room  in  the 
Boston  Museum,  a  few  panels  still 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
practical  collector  who  discovered 
them. 

Papers  such  as  this  one,  showing 
light  colors  on  a  white  ground,  are 
very  lovely  when  used  as  wall  decora- 
tions in  rooms  furnished  in  black 
lacquer.  Among  such  papers  is  one  on 
which  rococo  Chinese  ladies  and 
jaunty  mandarins  are  sketched  in 
pink;  and  while  their  Gallic  attitudes 
and  sophistications  might  bring  a 
questioning  smile  to  the  lips  of  an 
ethnologist,  they  can  but  delight  the 
eyes  and  imaginations  of  every  be- 
holder who  asks  for  charm  and  beauty 
rather  than  solemn  accuracy.  In  bou- 
doirs hung  with  papers  such  as  these 
may  be  placed  to  great  advantage, 
K'ang  Hsi  jars  or  vases  with  powder 
blue  ground  and  famille  verte  panels; 
and  again,  in  drawing-rooms  hung 
with  just  these  old  French  papers  in 
Chinese  feeling,  the  most  exquisite  of 
rococo  furniture  may  be  grouped  with 
gratifying  effect. 

With  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  younger  and  more  progres- 
sive craftsmen  projected  something 
essentially  new, — the  panorama  wall 
paper.  Exotic  landscapes,  and  inci- 
dents from  favorite  novels  and  poems 
were  treated  pictorially,  and  with  an 
imaginative  touch  which  makes  them 
pleasantly,  and  often  amusingly,  ro- 
mantic. 

Of  East  Indian  rather  than  Chinese 
suggestion,  is  the  section  taken  from 
a  set  of  panels  such  as  these,  known 
as  "Vue  Asiatique."  Its  center  of  in- 
terest is  a  bridge  with  four  towers, 
near  which  and  in  which  appear  Orien- 
tals, tranquilly  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations of  daily  life.  The  colors  are 
admirable,  the  bridge  being  in  the 
light  brown  of  natural  wood  or  native 
stone,  the  water  and  foliage  in  the  soft 
greens  of  actual  river  surface  and 
vegetation,  the  costumes  in  the  blue, 
rose  and  occasional  scarlet  of  Oriental 
dress.  Few  of  these  old  papers  exist 
in  their  entirety,  but  the  sections  that 
remain  may  be  introduced  with  great 
success  as  occasional  panels  in  foyers 
and  dining-rooms. 

The  English  of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  paral- 
leled the  French  in  this  passion  for 
Chinese  decoration.  John  Evelyn  ex- 
claimed in  his  diary  at  the  distinction 
of  his  friend's  house,  furnished  after 
the  manner  of  the  Orient.  He  declared 
it  to  be  "A  cabinet  of  all  elegance 
especially  Indian;  in  the  Hall  con- 
trivances of  Japanese  screens  instead 
of  wainscot.  The  landscape  on  the 
screen  represents  the  manner  of  living 
and  the  country  of  the  Chinese." 

Palladian  architecture  and  decora- 
tion, it  is  true,  claimed  the  enthusias- 
tic attention  of  Georgian  architects 
and  their  patrons  for  fully  two  de- 
cades, but  as  the  hour  of  the  mid- 


century  struck,  it  rang  in  again  the 
Chinese  manner.  Chippendale  backed 
his  inimitable  mahogany  chairs  with 
Chinese  fret  as  well  as  with  pierced 
splat  and  ladder  designs.  The  pattern 
books  of  the  best  makers  showed 
climney-pieces  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  carving  of  Chinese  im 
spiration,  and  within  the  upper  section, 
a  space  for  either  portrait  or  decora- 
tive' Chinese  panel.  In  1755  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  had  in  her 
London  house  "a  closet  lined  with 
painted  paper  of  Pekin,  and  fur- 
bished with  the  choicest  moveables 
of  China." 

Among  the  panels  in  highest  favor 
were  those  adorned  with  flowering 
trees  interspersed  with  birds.  Queen 
Adelaide's  apartments  at  the  pavilion 
at  Brighton  were  "battened"  with 
such  paper  and,  as  a  result  of  ingen- 
ious co-operation  between  artists  of 
East  and  West,  panels  such  as  these 
are  now  being  made  available  to 
American  and  European  householders. 
The  designs  on  Chinese  papers 
brought  to  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  one  of  her  ambassadors  to 
the  East,  have  been  copied  with  pre- 
cision by  modern  wood-engravers. 
Printed  on  plain  paper  in  outline, 
they  are  then  hand  colored  by  Chi- 
nese artists  resident  in  England.  The 
peonies,  prunus-blossoms,  lanceolate 
foliage,  birds  and  butterflies,  horse 
and  huntsman,  or  designs  of  this  type, 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  panel  illus- 
trated in  these  pages,  are  altogether 
typical  of  this  order  of  Chinese  wall 
decoration;  nor  is  the  coloring  in  these 
modern  interpretations  less  lovely 
tha/i  in  the  earlier  examples.  Against 
backgrounds  of  warm  pink  or  vital 
yellow,  the  intensity  of  native  cos- 
tume, of  peony  petal,  of  pheasant 
plumage  stand  out  with  striking 
brilliancy. 

Scenes  from  Chinese  life  were  no 
less  attractive  to  a  Georgian  purchaser 
than  were  ornate  floral  subjects.  The 
Oriental  tending  his  garden,  feeding 
his  fowl,  cultivating  his  sacred  tea- 
plant,  were  themes  of  great  interest 
to  an  English  squire  who  sought  to 
beautify  his  comfortable  mahogany 
dining-room  with  printed  or  painted 
paper  hangings.  The  panels  which  ap- 
pear on  the  walls  of  a  transplanted 
Chippendale  room — photographed  for 
these  pages — illustrate  admirably  this 
order  of  Chinese  genre  paper.  They 
tell  simply,  amiably  and  with  great 
charm  of  line  and  color,  the  story  of 
China's  characteristic  industries  and 
occupations. 

It  is  incontestable;  after  almost 
three  centuries  of  use,  western  house- 
holder and  chatelaine  refuse  to  be  out 
of  humor  with  either  Chinese  wall 
hangings  or  wall  hangings  in  Chinese 
feeling.  Contemplating  a  renaissance 
like  the  present  one,  even  a  cautious 
prophet  is  safe  in  predicting  that 
custom  will  never  be  able  to  stale, 
to  Occidental  eyes,  the  infinite  charm 
of  Chinese  murals  or  mural  chinoiserie. 
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Detroit  Country  Club 


(Continued  from  page  61) 

Fred  Dana  Marsh — a  map  of  the  golf 
course,  over  the  mantel  in  the  Men's 
Grill.  This  room  has  vaulted  ceilings  in 
several  levels  and  a  monastic  sugges- 
tion in  its  architectural  treatment,  the 
ceiling  rising  from  large  stone  piers. 

In  planning  the  swimming  pool  we 
took  advantage  of  distance  and  placed 
at  the  far  end  a  beautiful  statue  en- 
titled "Glint  of  the  Sea" — a  figure 
by  Chester  Beach,  President  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society,  which 
presides  with  the  magnificent  grace  of 
a  goddess  over  the  75-foot  pool.  The 
treatment  of  the  room  is  quite  simple, 
hanging  wall  brackets  with  vines  and 
bright  flowers,  cool  palms  and  ivy 
giving  the  attractive  effect  of  the 
out-of-doors. 

In  every  detail  of  the  decoration 
we  worked  continually  towards  a 
sense  of  spaciousness  and  comfort, 
avoiding  at  the  same  time  any  formal- 
ity which  might  be  oppressive.  The 
social  aspect  of  a  club  is  most  im- 
portant, therefore  furniture  should 
be  arranged  with  thought  for  small 
groups  with  varying  interests  which 
gather  for  more  or  less  intimate  meet- 
ing and  exchange  of  ideas.  On  the 
other  hand  nothing  is  more  delightful 
to  an  individual  who  wants  a  few 
moments  of  rest  and  solitude,  than 
to  find  a  quiet  and  comfortable  corner 
of  the  club  awaiting  him.  The  open 
hall  overlooking  the  entrance  with 
its  festive  decoration  and  its  activity 
is  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  member 
who  wants  to  withdraw  from  the 
gayety  and  still  feel  something  of  its 
cheer.  The  decorations  were  planned 
with  the  idea  of  eventually  creating  an 
harmonious  whole,  somewhat  less 
formal  than  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
any  one  style. 

When  the  building  was  opened 
about  a  year  ago,  the  event  was  made 
especially  successful  by  a  loan  exhi- 
bition of  paintings,  including  works 
by  Roy  Brown,  John  C.  Johansen. 
Nickolai  Fechin,  Hovsep  Pushman, 
and  other  leading  artists.  The  interest 
in  the  collection  and  the  increased 
beauty  to  the  club  was  so  great  that 
an  art  committee  was  formed  and 
commenced  its  activity  by  making 
several  purchases.  In  this  connection, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  impor- 
tance of  having  in  any  public  build- 
ing, club  or  home,  a  setting  which 
displays  such  works  of  art  in  all  their 
beauty.  It  was  for  us,  as  decorators, 
to  create  in  the  Detroit  Club,  the 
gracious  atmosphere  which  would  de- 
mand the  finest  of  everything  as  a 
permanent  adornment,  and  then  to 
begin  the  task  which  is  never  quite 
completed,  of  assembling  sculpture, 
paintings,  fabrics  and  works  of  art, 
worthy  of  the  building.  I  repeat  that 
the  bringing  together  of  these  things 
where  they  may  be  seen  and  appreci- 
ated by  many,  is  the  inspiring  work 
of  the  decorator  and  has  possibilities 
that  are  scarcely  yet  recognized. 

And  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  assembling  of  these  objects 
is  often  dependent  upon  just  how 
far  the  layman  is  willing  to  encourage 
and  enthuse  the  decorator  and  to  what 
extent  he  has  faith  in  her  vision  and 
ability  to  achieve  successful  results. 
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OrxHPyfeDeCCflRPOV/! 

Announce  their  removal 

to 

148  East  50th  Street 

After  August   15th 

Our  greatly  enlarged  showrooms  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  decorative  field  will  give  us  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  heretofore  to  display  our  collection  of 
Spanish  Antiques.  Recent  shipments  have  greatly  aug- 
mented our  stock.  You  will  see  on  display  tables, 
benches,  chests,  varguenos,  wrought  iron,  old  fabrics, 
ecclesiastical  statuary,  odd  pieces — in  short,  everything 
for  the  decoration  of  the  distinguished  interior. 

148  East  50  th  Street,  New  York 


Sci&.Qpici 
Garbage 
Disposal 


Does  away  with 
the  unsanitary 
garbage  can  with 
Us  reeking  odors 
disease-spreading 
germs. 

Eliminates  fire  haz- 
ards ami  avoids  an- 
noying delays  in  gar- 
bage and  trash  collec- 
tions. For  backyard  use. 
Keeps  Grounds  Clean 
Simply  deposit  gar- 
bage and  trash  in  it, 
light  with  match  at  top 
and  it  burns  the  entire  contents.  No  fuel  needed. 
No  attention  required.  Made  strong — non-rusting 
— lasts  years — works  in  all  weather — approved  by 
health,    sanitary  and  fire  officials. 

Low   price   of    $22.50    for    1V2    bu.    size,   50-inches 
high.    Also   made   in  larger   sizes.    Write   for   book- 
let.  Dealers  wanted. 
Yard-Boy   Incinerator  Co.,  7   E.   Huron  St.,  Chicago 


GOOD-BYE  GARBAGE  CAN 


Want  Some  Money 

Here's  a  wonderful  way  to  get  it 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  book  tells  how.    It 
Ltells  all  about  our  new  methods  of  art  deco- 
ration, art  treatment  and  how  anybody 
can     learn    without     preriot 
training  or  experience.    It    contain; 
page  after  page  of  handsome  color 
illustrations    of    what     you    can 
make  and  sell.   You  can   make 
good  money  and  T7T>1717 
this      book      is-tx\£J!i 
Our  system  is  amazingly 
easy    to    learn    and    the 
profits   are    larger  than    i: 
almost  any  other  business. 
You  can  produce  beautiful 
finished    art    objects    almost 
from  the  beginning.  You  don' 
have  to  know  bow  to  draw  or  have  any  ex- 
perience.   Reg  in    making    money    now.    All 
pplies  are  sent  by  us  with  the  instructions  and 
many  have   made  $25   the  first  week.   Some  society 
women  have  taken  up  this  work  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment.   Either  way,    pleasure  or   profit,   it's  the  most   dc> 
lightful  home  work  you  can  imagine.   Write  Now  for  your 
copy  of   this   valuable   book;   it's  FREE. 

FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES       Dept.ll-K       Adrian,  Mic 
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TPHIS  richly  carved  cabinet  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of 
■*-  Florentine  furniture.  Sturdy  wrought  iron  hinges, 
braces  and  locks  (overrun  with  fine  scrollings)  blend 
perfectly  with  the  warm  tones  of  the  walnut  woodwork. 
The  door  at  the  left  is  an  original  piece  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. It  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cabinet,  giving  a  beautifully  balanced  and  dig- 
nified effect. 
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200    EAST    48TH 


4PORTER  OF  FURNITURE 

iiques  J^eproduclions 

FRENCH    V> 


STREET.    NEW 


N  G-  l_l  S  1-1 
YORK   CITY 


HENRY  V.  WEIL 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 


2.47-Z49  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


blue  light  that  may  be  turned  on 
to  mitigate  the  darkness  if  need  is 
felt    for   a   dim   illumination    to   in- 


Child's  room  ivith  bed  built  in  an 
alcove  to  leave  space  for  a  play 
room.  Decorated  in  rose  and  blue 

duce  sleep,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  woodwork  is  of  a  soft  putty 
color  livened  by  lighter  mouldings. 
The  ceiling  is  sea  green.  The  bed- 
spread and  the  shades  of  the  reading 
lights  as  well  as  the  inside  walls  of 
the  perfume  cabinet,  shown  in  the 
open  panel,  are  of  a  peach  color  while 
the  taffeta  curtain  between  the  beds 
tones  in  with  the  walls.  The  draperies 
at  the  windows  and  the  portieres 
separating  the  boudoir  from  the  bed- 
room are  beige  satin. 

To  design  all  these  facilities  not 
only  practically  and  usefully  but  at 
the  same  time  satisfying  our  desire 
for  beauty,  is  the  task  of  the  modern 
designer.  More  and  more  we  learn 
to  make  use- 
f ul  things 
perfect  and 
beautiful  and 
more  and 
more  we  come 
to  question 
the  mereorna- 
mental  but 
useless  deco- 
ration. 

The  new 
style  will  per- 
mit us  to  use 
the  possibili- 
t  i  e  s  of  the 
electric  age  to 
the  fullest  ex- 
tent. We  do 
not  need  to 
confine  our- 
selves to  imi- 
tation candles 
which  give 
such    a    poor 

light.  We  can  freely  use  concealed 
and  diffused  light  and  even  dim  it 
gradually  to  suit  our  mood.  Imagine 
what  an  ISth  century  artist  would 
have  done  with  the  possibilities  in 
lighting  which  we  command  now.  Why 
should  we  deliberately  confine  our- 
selves to  the  limitations  of  his  epoch? 

Intimacy  in  compactness,  charm  in 
comfort,  beaut v  in  utility  is  the  credo 


to  which  the  modern  designer  adheres. 
This  credo  has  necessarily  been 
forced  upon  us.  In  every  city  the  pri- 
vate house  is  be- 
ing superceded  by 
skyscraper  apart- 
ments. The  hori- 
zontal lines  in 
buildings  of  past 
periods,  where  the 
problem  of  space 
saving  did  not  need 
to  be  considered, 
have  given  away 
to  the  vertical  lines 
of  today.  Space  is 
at  a  premium  and 
in  few  cities  out- 
side of  New  York 
is  this  so  true.  New 
York,  bounded  by 
two  rivers,  has 
reached  the  limit 
of  her  spread,  but 
not  of  her  lure  to 
the  individual.  Be- 
cause of  the  ad- 
vantages offered, 
people  from  other 
states  in  the  Union 
and  from  across 
the  seas  knock  at 
our  gates  and  are 
admitted.  They 
must  be  housed.  What  is  more,  they 
must  be  housed  comfortably  and 
given  the  possibilities  for  entertaining 
as  extensively  in  winter  as  they  do  in 
summer  on  their  country  estates. 

To  do  this,  even  the  roofs  which 
ten  years  ago  were  not  used  except 
for  the  placing  of  hideous  water  tanks 
and  the  drying  of  clothes  are  now 
being  converted  into  gardens.  The 
tired  business  man  may  now  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  country  two 
minutes  after  his  return  from  the 
office  and  with  no  greater  difficulty 
than  a  simple  trip  in  an  elevator.  In 
consequence,  a  new  sky  line  is  coming 
into  being.  The  water  tanks  are  being 
moderated  in  design  and  through 
careful  planning  by  the  architect  are 
ceasing  to  stick  out  like  sore  thumbs. 


The  bedroom  should  be  airy  and 
cheerful  and  drawer  space  is  even 
more    important    than    decoration 

Most  of  our  smart  apartment 
houses  have  built  Pent  houses  on 
their  roofs,  capable  of  housing  an 
average  family  of  two  or  three.  These 
are  offered  as  an  extra  appetizing  bait 
to  the  lessee.  Their  advantages  are 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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manifold  as  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  have 
at  their  door  and  windows  the  sun 
with  whom  many  of  us  are  practically 
unacquainted.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  stimulating  landscape 
than  the  bridges  of  the  East  River 


Bedroom  nulls  should  cimttiin  draw- 
ers for   lingerie   and   racks   for   hats 

at  dusk,  or  the  glow  from  Broadway 
in  the  sky  across  Central  Park. 
In  the  near  future,  no  new  apart- 


When  not  in  use  this  coat  and  hat 
rack  is  hidden  by  a  series  of  panels 

ment  house  will  be  planned  or  con- 
structed without  incorporating  in  its 
interior  many  built-in  cabinets  and 
pieces  of  furniture. 

The  architect  will  no  longer  present 
a  floor  plan  with  "dead"  walls,  but 
will  have  included  in  his  specification 
and  blue  prints  the  book-shelves  in 
the  library,  built-in  desks,  and  cabi- 
nets for  the  radio  and  Yictrola,  cup- 


boards in  the  dining  room  for  glass 
and  silverware  divided  into  correct 
compartments,  and  the  clothes  closets 
in  the  bedrooms  equipped  not  only 
with  sliding  drawers  for  lingerie, 
shirts,  stockings  and  gloves,  but  the 
racks  for  the  hats  and  neckties 
and  the  trees  for  the  shoes. 
The  tenant  need  only 
bring  with  him  decorative 
accessories,  draperies  and  a 
modicum  of  pieces. 

The  apartment  itself,  be- 
fore occupancy,  will  be  even 
better  equipped  with  the 
necessities  for  comfortable 
living  than  the  modern 
hotels  of  today.  As  the 
modern  architect  has  been 
called  upon  to  design  homes 
that  will  meet  the  demands 
of  beautiful  decoration,  so 
must  he  provide  for  the  even 
more  pressing  needs  of  con- 
venience. There  was  a  time 
when  a  house  or  apartment, 
if  it  had  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  rooms,  was  con- 
sidered adequate.  The 
prospective  tenants  seldom 
bothered  to  see  that  the 
color  and  style  of  the  trim 
was  in  keeping  with  their 
period  furniture — or  that 
the  radiator  was  not  so 
placed  as  to  make  the  hang- 
ings bulge  ungracefully  into  the  room. 
To  remodel  an  entire  interior  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  appropriate  back- 
ground would  have  been  unthinkable. 
In  those  days,  closets,  baths  and  kit- 
chen were  seldom  subjected  to  the 
appraising  scrutiny  that  they  receive 
today.  But  points  of  view  have 
changed.  The  time  is  approaching 
when  these  things  that  we  have  been 
considering  will  not  only  be  available 
as  novelties,  labor  saving  devices  for 
the  fortunate  few  who  can  possess 
them,  but  will  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  every  small  apartment. 
City  dwellers  are  tired  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  they  have  made  in  exchange 
for  the  metropolitan  environment  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  American  in- 
genuity and  inventiveness  should  turn 
its  efforts  towards  relief — by  the  con- 
quest of  some  of  the  minor  but  none 
the  less  irritating  annoyances  of 
everyday  life. 


J  he  faithful  old  ttjpe^ 
that  3tic  kleij  ha^  found 


MORE  than  three  hundred  of 
them  have  been  carefully  re- 
produced in  the  same  woods — cherry, 
maple,  pine  and  hickory.  Soft,  mel- 
low tones  with  smooth  velvety  finish 
— not  unlike  that  found  on  rare  old 
pieces. 

No  other  period 
furniture  is  so  har- 
moniously suited  to 
the  modern  home 
and  apartment.  No 
other  manufacturer 
combines  the  com- 
fort, durability, 
beauty  and  guaran- 
teed authenticity  of 
Stickley. 


When  open,  this  device  will  hold  an 
unlimited  number  of  wraps  and  hats 


There  is  a 
Stickley  dealer 
near  you.  Write 
L.  &  J.  G. 
Stickley,  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  Y., 
for  your  copy 
of  tne  attrac- 
tive Stickley. 
booklet     "A". 


We  are  represented  by 
the   leading  stores. 


Dressina  Table 
3036 
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"This  deligbtfulness  is 
always  to  be  highly  valued.  "—ANDREWS 

lHOSE  THINGS  that  bring  charm  and  beauty 
into  our  lives  are  counted  among  our  most  cherished 
possessions.  Hence,  it  is  that  Roseville  Pottery  has 
been  so  greatly  prized  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Wonders  of  the  potter's  art  come  to  you,  exqui- 
sitely fashioned  by  Roseville  craftsmen.  Conventional 
forms  are  forgotten  in  creating  them  and,  therefore, 
they  are  marked  by  an  individuality  of  their  own. 

Vases  are  not  merely  vases,  but  have  character 
and  artistry  about  them.  Flower  bowls  are  delight- 
ful in  their  originality.  Candlesticks  have  far  out- 
distanced the  prosaic. 

Variety,  too,  distinguishes  Roseville  Pottery  —  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  designs  to  suit  your  tastes  or 
needs.  A  selection  awaits  you  at  the  leading  stores. 

The  story  of  pottery  is  interestingly  told 
and  illustrated  in  our  booklet, '  'Pottery ' ', 
which  will  be  sent  gladly  on  request. 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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A  Louis  XIV  design,  dignified  and  formal,  in  an  engaging  series  of  colors, 
suited  for  the  English  or  American  Georgian  type  of  room  where  archi- 
tectural quality  is  demanded.  Courtesy  Cheney  Bros. 


are  making  their  initial  appearance  in 
this  country.  This  refreshing  novelty, 
as  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Colo- 
nial as  with  the  peasant  types  of  the 
various  European  countries,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  peasant  handicrafts  of 
the  Sardinians  that  dates  back  to  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  and  is  being 
joyfully  heralded  by  decorators  as 
filling  a  vital  need  in  architectural 
settings  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  type. 


peasant  fabrics  have  the  curious, 
whimsical  feeling  of  primitive  art. 
One  finds  the  peacock  of  the  Levan- 
tines, symbol  of  immortality;  the 
double  eagle,  personification  of  the 
Empire;  the  deer  and  the  peacock  to- 
gether, all  glorified  adaptations  of  the 
originals,  that  constitute  a  definite 
repeating  note  in  the  design. 

Even   the   pictorially   lovely   lotus 
palmette  of  the  Egyptians  is  included 


Bcaulifid  Italian  velvet  in  soft  colors 

embodying  a  group  of  historic  motifs. 

Courtesy  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

Spectacular  fabrics  they  are,  of  a 
child-like  gayety  and  of  strong,  bril- 
liant coloring,  savoring  of  the  Orient 
or  of  those  semi-tropical,  sun  loving 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. But  in  design  we  find  them 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  an  older 
civilization  for  Sardinia,  remote  and 
isolated  by  reason  of  her  regional  har- 
riers, enjoys  a  wealth  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The  Romans,  Carthaginians, 
Vandals,  Goths  and  the  Moors  who  in 
turn  conquered  her,  each  left  their 
imprint  upon  her  industrial  crafts. 
The  designs  on  these  richly  colored 


in  the  motifs  as  also  the  heraldic  de- 
vices of  feudal  days.  Moorish  forms 
and  Italian  arabesques  are  also  seen. 
For  the  covering  of  a  formal  high 
backed  Catalonian  chair  or  as  a  wall 
hanging  above  an  iron  bound  var- 
gucno,  this  design  of  Saracenic  ori- 
gin would  be  superb.  It  comes,  the 
pattern  in  green  and  the  motifs  in 
pink  ranging  from  a  rose  to  a  terra 
cotta,  imposed  on  either  a  champagne, 
apricot  or  ivory  field. 

Fabrics  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  find  favor  for  the  for- 
mal house,  done  in  this  alluring  archi- 
tectural style.  A  velour  de  genes  has 
the  popular  pomegranate  and  arti- 
(  Continued  on  page  90) 
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Modern  decorative  effects 
can  be  had  with  Sanitas 


THERE  is  no  end  to  the  decorative 
possibilities  of  this  unique  and 
versatile  cloth  wall-covering. 

Your  own  color  scheme,  individual 
motif  and  personal  taste  can  be 
expressed  in  the  most  charming 
manner,  and  the  cost  is  so  reason- 
able that  you  can  figure  it  as  an 
investment. 

Sanitas,  being  made  of  strong  cloth, 
is  a  wall  and  ceiling  protector  as  well 
as  a  decorative  material.  Cracks  in 
walls  can  be  hidden — they  cannot 
crack  through  the  surface  of  Sanitas. 

The  colors  of  Sanitas  are  real  oil  col- 
ors with  a  permanency  not  affected 
by  -sunlight.  Then,  too,  Sanitas  is 
cleanable  with  a  damp  cloth;  dust, 
soot  and  children's  finger  marks 
cannot  injure  its  original  beauty. 


Whether  you  wish  a  plain,  dull- 
finished  tint,  a  colorful  decorative 
pattern  or  a  rich,  satin-like  brocade, 
you  will  find  plenty  of  styles  from 
which  to  select  the  correct  ones  for 
any  of  the  rooms  in  your  home. 

Without  obligation  to  you,  your 
decorator  will  gladly  show  you  the 
new  Sanitas  Sample  Book  contain- 
ing 150  styles  and  numerous  deco- 
rative suggestions  in  full  color.  He 
will  also  give  you  an  idea  just  what 
it  will  cost  to  do  one  or  more  rooms 
in  Sanitas. 

If  your  local  decorator  does  not 
carry  Sanitas,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  arrange  to  have  the  Sanitas 
Sample  Book  shown  to  you  with- 
out expense. 


Write  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 

When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  A  4165 
(1/5  actual  size) 


£tyles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


1 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


<t-Ask  your  decorator  to  show  you 
this   new   Sanitas    Sample  'Book 


Dependability  and  Permanence  « « The  True  Measure  of  Quality  in  Yortland  Cement 


i 


TWO  great  grain  elevators,  in  two  cities,  erected  twelve  years 
apart  for  two  railroads,  were  built  by  one  contractor  of  one 
portland  cement,  Atlas.   (j[  Experience  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  Girard  Point  Elevator,  built  in  1915  at  Philadel- 
phia, proved  to  James  Stewart  &  Company,  Incorporated,  the 
dependability  and  permanence  of  Atlas.  The  irrefutable  testi- 
mony of  time  counseled  its  repeated  choice  for  the  Wabash 
Railway  Elevator,  built  last  year  at  Kansas  City.    C[  For 
every  type  of  construction  in  which  portland  cement  is 


used,  Atlas  has  established  its  unfailing  quality.  From  canal 
and  causeway  to  curb  and  column,  it  has  earned  its  place 
as  "The  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

H  •*  "* 

You  can  purchase  Atlas  in  any  quantity  from  your  own  Building  Material 
Dealer.  He  is  the  only  distributing  agency  between  the  Atlas  plants  and  your 
concrete  job.  His  flexible  service  and  direct  delivery  of  cement  to  the  user 
bring  Atlas  to  you  at  less  expense  than  by  any  other  method.  And  because  he 
performs  this  essential  economic  service,  the  Dealer  makes  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.  For  helpful  construction  information 
write  to  The  Adas  Portland  Cement  Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


^yVlain  Offices 


GRAY 
&WHITE 

New  York      St  Louis 


NEW  YORK-  ST  LOUIS  •  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  BOSTON  ■  DES  MOINES  ■  OKLAHOMA    CITY      OMAHA  •  ALBANY 


To  those  who   need  special 
speed  in  construction  and  early 
use  of  completed  work,    The 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany offers  Atlas  LUMN1TE 
Cement,  through  an  arrange- 
ment with  its  affiliated  com- 
pany, The  Atlas  Lumnite 
Cement  Co.  Lumnite  is  not 
portland  cement.  In  24  hours 
In  1927,  the  1,100,000  bushel       ■  ^f\  Jr^-lL    ffll  Ik    /      it  produces  concrete  which  ex- 

Wabash  Railway  Elevator  ^m  Lk^Mi  cee^s  'n  stnn&th  the  28-day 

d  at  Kansas       WtA  U^  !■  I  \         &_^H         concrete  of  portland  cement. 

City.  In  1916,  the  equally  large 
Girard  Point  Elevator  {at 
of  the    Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia. Both  by  the  same  con- 
traitor.    Both  of  A//. 
land  Gnu nt. 
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H  5dater>r 

of  Reddish  Buff ,  unglazed,  for 

CHall  JVook  or  terrace 


No.  50  —  Height,  26)2  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $36.00 

West,  $35.00 

Gladding,  JMcBean  &  Co. 

660  ]Market  Street : :  Sanfrancisco 


SPELL  OF  THE  CYPRESS, 

By  fVm.  Ritschel,  N.  A. 
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FORMING  an  im- 
portant collection 
intheGumpGalleries... 
are  glorious  canvasses 
by  Keith,  Dixon,  Swin- 
nerton,  Ritschel  and 
other  California  artists. 
"Spell  of  the  Cypress,"  one  of  these,  is  richly 
colorful,  and  vividly,  movingly  beautiful. 
The  Gump  collections  include  paintings 
by  European  and  Eastern  artists  of  note. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP  CO. 

246-268  Post  Street 

San  Francisco 
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Established  J874 

2 and 4 E.Forty-Fourth  Strett 

NEW  YORK 


Perfection  in  men's 
clothes  is  attained 
by  a  nicety  of  details 
harmoniously  attuned — 
for  years  an  accomplish- 
ment of  Wetzel. 


Copyright  by  Wetzel 


t»^Oc^ 


$fc  ^enfant 

£&4kocu$t  Street 
pWtodepia  penna 


The    demand    for   authentic    fine    furniture   in    the    home 

necessitates  that  the  accessories  be  correct.  Our  lamp  shades 

can  be  designed  for  any  period  and  where  quality  rather 

than  price  is  essential  they  are  unequalled. 


Lamps  and  shades  of  distinction 


Wholesul 


esale  onlv 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

New  Textiles  for  Decorative  Periods 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


choke  motifs,  combined  with  brocaded 
and  damask  effects.  The  pictorial  sym- 
bolism of  the  motifs,  the  fine  feeling 
for  balance,  the  distinctive  coloring 
on  either  a  beige,  apricot  or  electric 
blue  ground,  gives  it  a  decorative 
quality  that  is  largely  responsible  for 
its  extensive  appeal. 

Since  French  styles  are  experienc- 
ing a  revival  after  their  temporary 
eclipse  during  the  rage  for  Italian  and 
Spanish  style  one  finds  a  wide  range 
of  harmonizing  fabrics  for  rooms  of 
this  character.  Hence,  as  the  pen- 
dulum of  popular  taste  has  swung 
back,  the  demand  for  materials  for 
the  French  interior,  particularly  for 
those  done  in  the  classic  Louis  XVI 
style  has  measurably  increased. 
As  a   matter  of  fact,   the  need   for 


English  crewel  work  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  in  favor  for  Tudor  or 
Jacobean  rooms  and  also  modern  in- 
teriors. Courtesy  Stroheim  &  Romann 

French  textiles  will  always  exist  for, 
under  the  right  conditions,  nothing 
could  be  more  genuinely  satisfying 
than  a  Louis  XVI  boudoir  or  salon. 
The  classic  beauty  of  these  interiors 
requires  drapery  and  upholstery  fab- 
rics that  conform  strictly  to  type,  not 
only  in  scale  but  in  harmony  of  line 
and  color. 

For  a  bergere  or  an  occasional  bou- 
doir chair,  nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  a  new  Louis  XVI  brocade 
in  a  diaper  pattern  composed  of  typi- 
cally French  flower  baskets  hung  by 
knotted  ribbon  to  an  oval  motif.  The 
ornamentation  is  in  deep  ivory  on  a 
ground  of  soft  bois  de  rose  or  a  jade 
green,  according  to  taste.  The  roses 
in  varying  tones  of  pink  blend  in  har- 
mony. Such  a  fabric  would  be  most 


Woven  in  red,  green,  yelloiv  and 
black,  this  Sardinian  design  exhibits 
peacock  of  the  Levant  and  Byzantine 
horse.  Courtesy  Alexander  Morton  Co. 

intriguing  with  the  white  and  gold 
furniture  of  the  18th  century  or  with 
the  quaint  character  of  the  Queen  Anne. 
A  new  fabric,  equally  well  suited  to 
French  furniture  as  to  the  English  or 
American  Colonial  is  a  grosgrain  dam- 
ask of  printed  warp,  scattered  over 
with  small  flowers  closely  resembling 
the  Tudor  rose.  This  pattern  comes  in 
a  number  of  pleasant  color  combina- 
tions and  its  daintiness  and  demure 
color  effects  give  it  a  wide  popularity 
among  decorators. 

Often,  as  in  the  English  or  Ameri- 
can Georgian  type  of  house,  a  certain 
architectural  qual- 
ity is  demanded  in 
their  associate 
decorative  fabrics 
and  this  need  is 
charmingly  sup- 
plied in  a  new 
Louis  XIV  design, 
loomed  in  an  en- 
gaging combina- 
tion of  colors. 
There  is  a  certain 
dignity  and  formal- 
ity in  the  design 
and,  distinguished 
also  by  marked  ar- 
chitectural feeling, 
it  recommends  it- 
self strongly  to  in- 
t  e  r  i  o  r  s  of  this 
sophisticated  type. 
Another  new 
textile  which  from 
the  intensity  of  its  color  expression 
can  be  classed  as  the  product  of  the 
realists,  although  the  rose  motif  places 
it  as  definitely  English,  is  a  riot  of 
bright  hues.  From  the  illustration,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  full 
beauty  of  the  fabric,  for  of  lustrous  sat- 
in in  gorgeous  yellows,  orange,  black, 
and  green,  it  would  find  its  metier  in 
many  a  modern  interior,  accentuating 
the  warmth  and  brilliance  of  rooms 
opening  off  a  Spanish  patio  or  em- 
phasizing the  northern  chill  of  a  sun 
room  in  a  transplanted  Italian  type. 
Textiles,  for  whatever  purpose,  are 
no  longer  casually  chosen.  They  must 
be  suited  to  the  specific  use  for  which 
they  are  intended  and,  in  general  char- 
acter and  coloring,  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  other  decorations.  Modern 
designers  are  turning  their  energies 
and  ingenuity  in  this  direction  so 
that  a  wider  and  more  interesting 
selection  of  materials  may  be  possible. 
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PHILIP    SUVAL 


INC. 


EST.  1896 


823-25  MADISON  AVENUE 

145  east  57*  Street 

of*3 

Slimmer  Shop 
Southampton 

£.1. 


MODERN 

OLD  ENGLISH 

ETCHINGS 

FURNITURE 

MEZZOTINTS 

SILVERWARE 

ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS 

CHINA 
GLASSWARE 

CHELSEA 
FAIENCE 

SPORTING 
PRINTS 

SPORTING 
BRONZES 

V 

OLD  CHINESE 
PORCELAINS 

Very     fine     Chippendale     Mahogany 

Pic-Crust    Tabic   on    Carved   Tripod. 

Circa    1760 


Member    of    The    Antique    and    Decorative    Arts    League 


± 


French  bed  in  wal* 
nut  designed  and 
executed  by  W.  P. 
'H.ehon  Company. 
On  display  only  at 
out  galleries. 


$I)ila&eIphm 


PRESIDENT 


W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 

our  new  galleries  at 

the  Dra\e  Hotel 


T_lERE  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
interesting    collections    of    antiques 
and   modern   reproductions   to   be    seen 
anywhere  in  America  today. 

Our  staff  of  decorators  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  with  you  on  your  problems 
from  the  decoration  of  one  room  or  the 
selection  of  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  to 
ihe  complete  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  an  entire  establishment. 

Correspondence  is  invited.  Schemes 
and  estimates  furnished  without  obli' 
gation. 


Interior  RirnisMngs  .ni  Dec  orations 

Furniture  Painting 

Hangings  Carpets 

Accessories 


Established  1856 

Address  correspondence  to  614   So.   Michigan    Ave..   Chicago 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR 

QS4ltlLfU£AS) 


ALL  COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


$5400  Low  table,  Early  XVII  Century  with 
single  drawer,  can  be  used  as  coffee  table  or 
for  smoking  outfit.  25"  x  25".  Top  24"  High. 
Price  $57.00.   Dealers   apply   for  discount. 

33  EAST  47th  ST. 
at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


tanfrcmchi  )n 

ttlroucjht  Iron 


\jai)t\    wroucjrjt   Italian    flower   5tar/d 

46"  I°0<3    ♦  42"  hi<lb 
price  *G5.«»    fob.    palnrj     £eact) 

5  Via  parim 

$>a\m  Beach 

'tXovida 


Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


For  greater  convenience  in  the  din- 
ing room  he  built  compound  (cumula- 
tive) tables,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
oblong  and  a  pair  of  semi-circular 
tables,  which  could  be  combined  in 
several  ways.  His  long  side  tables 
were  used  for  serving. 

Block-front  secretaries,  bookcases, 


Serving  table  with  pair  of  cellarettes  for  wine 
service  and  urn  shaped  cases  for  table  silver 


and  curio  cabinets  were  lightened  by 
slender  cornices,  broken  arch  or  pedi- 
ment (often  filled  in  with  fretwork), 
and,  generally,  glazed  doors  divided 
into  panes  by  narrow  mouldings. 
These  large  pieces  were  nearly  always 
supported  on  well  shaped  bracket  feet. 

We  now  note  a  decided  change  in 
the  four-poster  bed,  which,  under 
Chippendale's  hand  became  more  slen- 
der, graceful,  and  better  propor- 
tioned; though  in  his  Rococo  period 
it  was  elaborated  in  questionable  taste. 
The  detail  showed  his  delight  in  carv- 
ing. To  his  other  pieces  for  the  bed- 
chamber— chests,  dressers,  and  com- 
modes— he  frequently  imparted  grace 
by  employing  the  serpentine  front. 

The  handles  on  Chippendale's 
pieces  show  his  preference  for  the 
shaped  and  pierced  brass  shield  and 
bail  handle,  reminiscent  in  outline  of 
the  Queen  Anne  design  but  in  detail 
indicating  either  the  Gothic,  Chinese, 
or  French,  the  last  showing  a  marked 
affinity  to  the  ultra  Rococo  ormolu 
of  the  Louis  XV  furniture. 

For  upholstery  he  chose  brocade 
and  damask  of  light  coloring  in  florals, 
narrow  stripes,  or  small  abstract  pat- 
terns, to  be  used  for  slip-seats  or 
brought  down  over  the  rails  and  at- 


generally  hung  with  light  weight  mate- 
rials, such  as  figured  linens  and 
chintzes. 

GEORGE   HEPPLEWHITE 

The  next  name  in  the  Georgian 
group  which  attracts  our  interest  is 
George  Hepplewhite,  though  of  the 
man  himself  very  little-is  known.  As 
yet  there  has  been  found 
no  record  of  the  date  or 
place  of  his  birth,  but  it  is 
known  that  as  a  boy  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  cabi- 
net maker  and  later  had  a 
good  business  of  his  own 
in  London.  Court  records 
show  he  died  some  time  in 
1786,  and  that  his  wife, 
Alice,  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness and  published  his  book 
under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
Hepplewhite  &  Company. 
Though  some  of  his 
work  shows  the  influence 
of  Chippendale,  of  the  con- 
temporary French  styles,  and  of  the 
Adam  Brothers,  nevertheless  his 
genius  inevitably  created  a  style  un- 
mistakably his  own,  a  style  in  which 
we  find  an  expression  of  classic  charm, 
grace,  and  restraint.  Like  Chippen- 
dale, he  employed  mahogany,  in  which 
he  accomplished  his  finest  work;  but 
he  also  used  satinwood,  enhancing 
its  beauty  of  grain  and  color  by  paint- 


Type  of  delicate  silk  brocade  fretjnent- 
ly    used    on    Hepplewhite    furniture 

tached  with  close  set  small  brass 
headed  tacks.  Some  of  his  chairs 
showed  the  newer  fashions  of  Morocco 
leather  in  red  or  other  colors,  and 
small  patterned  horsehair  in  different 
colors    and   weaves.    The   beds   were 


Queen  Anne  card  table  of  ival- 

nut,      highly      carved,     dating 

about  1745 

ing  upon  it  delicate  garlands,  pen- 
dants of  husk-flowers,  gracefully 
attenuated  acanthus,  and  streaming 
ribbons.  The  choicest  pieces  show 
mahogany  or  satinwood  with  beauti- 
ful inlay  in  a  variety  of  colored 
woods — sycamore,  tulip,  holly, 
ebony,  and  others. 

In  form  his  pieces  were  some- 
what lighter  than  Chippendale's, 
a  quality  gained  partly  through  his 
use  of  straight,  tapering  lines,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  a  solid  surface 
wherever  possible.  The  legs, 
whether  round  or  square,  were 
tapered,  the  latter  sometimes  on 
the  inner  side  only,  as  in  the  shield- 
and  heart-back  chairs.  You  will  see, 
moreover,  that  where  a  foot  is  used 
it  is  very  simple,  more  often  the 
spade  foot. 

Although     Hepplewhite     made 
many  different  pieces,  he  is  espe- 
cially famous  for  his  chairs,  which, 
like  those  of  the  Louis  XVI  period, 
showed   a   subtle   combination   of 
straight  and  curved  lines  in  perfect 
proportion.     The     English     chair 
shows  even  finer  proportions  and 
more  graceful  lines  than  the  French. 
His  chair-backs  revealed  a  pleasing 
variety  of  design — the  shield,  camel- 
back,    interlaced    hearts,    oval,    and 
wheel — all  of  which  were  supported 
entirely  by  the   short    curved   back- 
posts    and    were    therefore    raised    a 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


FOR  as  large  and  lofty  a  bathroom  as  this  skylighted 
chamber  in  the  Roman  Imperial  manner,  as  well  as  for 
compact  rooms  only  five  feet  by  five,  there  are  Crane  fix- 
tures in  a  wide  range  of  types  and  sizes,  at  prices  to  meet 
every  budget.  You  may  choose  from  luxurious  lavatories 
and  dressing  tables  in  marble  and  gold ;  from  others  in  the 
new  twice-fired  vitreous  china,  solid  porcelain,  and  porcelain 


enamel,  in  many  colors;  and  from  still  others  in  gleaming 
white.  How  to  arrange  these  fixtures  most  effectively  and 
what  color  schemes  to  use,  is  the  subject  of  a  beautifully 
printed  book :  New  Ideas  for  Bathrooms.  Full  of  inspiration 
and  suggestion,  praised  by  architects  and  decorators,  the 
book  is  gladly  sent  on  request.  .  . .  For  installation  esti- 
mates, always  consult  a  responsible  plumbing  contractor. 


CRAN  E 


Fixtures,    Valves,    Fittings,    and    Piping,    for    Domestic    and    Industrial    Use 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    +    Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cities 


This  booklet 
describes — 


f\  ne  of  the  most  interesting  and 
^-^  valuable  home  reading  courses 
ever  created  — 


A  course  that  will  give  you  knowl- 
■^  *-  edge  that  will  add  vastly  to  your 
enjoyment  of  life,  that  will  be  of  great 
practical  value,  and  that  will  equip 
you  to  practice  a  fascinating  profes- 
sion if  you  so  desire. 


« 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music  and 
art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  own  home  and 
the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  and  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your 
home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period 
and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how  accustomed 
one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct 
for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Dec- 
orating is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there  is  intense  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents 
at  a  glance. 


•) 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
and  Nancy  V.  McClelland,  two  of  America's  greatest  authorities.  It 
is  absolutely  authoritative  and  reliable;  ami  frequent  changes  and 
additions  have  kept  it  completely  up-to-date. 

Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete  train- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every  two 
weeks  anrl  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  attentive  reading.  Individual 
attention,  criticism  and  additional  instruction  given  to  every  subscriber. 


-1  Fascinating  Career  If  You  ~\Yan{  One! 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  and  none 
which  offers  greater  rewards. 

The  course  has  received  the  Certificate  of  Approval  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send    this    Coupon  for    Beautiful    BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"I  know  of  no  one  thins  that  has  given  me  such  a 
wealth  of  pleasure  and  information,  and  at  the  same 
time  yielded  me  returns  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost.  Last  year  I  built  a  model  home  and  decorated  it 
completely.  Over  2,500  people  visited  it  in  three 
days.  ...  I  had  no  knowledge  of  interior  decorating 
before  I  took  up  your  course,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  attribute  the  success  I  have  had 
to  your  splendid  course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Women's  Club  asked  me  to  speak  on 
Colonial  furniture  I  had  no  hesitation." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Coirse  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing  your  course. 


A.  &  D.  AiiRiist  '28 
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ei/rZN  English  Con- 
sole Table,  of  the 
following  dimensions: 

3  feet,  V2  inch  long,  1 
foot,  9V2  inches  wide 
and  2  feet,  5%  inches 
high. 

The  table  is  finished 
in  old  green  and  gold 
and  marble  topped. 


S.JLBelmxmt 

2138  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 


♦ 


T  one  time  an  artist  5 

Iutnristic  flight. . .  but 

now  an  inspiring  reality' 

JDizarre  creations  in      Art  JVLoaerne 
to    occupy    a    unique    position    in    liome 
decoration. 

.Lamps  —  torchieres — consoles, and  many 

other    striking   originations  —  a    Iascmat- 

mg  selection  embodying  the  opint  ol  the 

present  era. 

Jbsvevy    piece    bears    the    name   of 

Salterim, Seek  them  at  the  finest 

Shops    ana    Department    Stores. 
Sena  for  Booklet  JSfo.  8. 

John  II  Salterim 

-  Wrouqht  Iron  • 


35-37  West 
New 


i 


23*  St  reet 
York 
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L    ELYSEE 

W         60  EAST  54th  STREET 

F  HEW  YORK 


F 


HOTEL 

AKD 

RESTAURANT 

EHCHANTINGIY  DIFFERENT 


UNDER      PERSONAL 

DIRECTION    OP 
MAX    A.HAERINC 
TELEPHONE  PLAZA  IO66 


lll..Hlllllllllll....lllllllllll....lllll|lllll,.|ll 


Ladies  Riding,  Coats 
Breechec  and  Jodhpurs 

for  cross  saddle  use 

Polo  Coats 
ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 


580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.    W.   corner   of  47th   Si. 


Bryant  2040 


NEW  YORK 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Oriental  and  Modernistic  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


Persian    medallion    design    reproduced   in    Axminster   rug    ivilh 

shades  of  blue,  green,  tan  and  rose,  with  band  border  in  same 

tones.  Courtesy  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 


signs  linked  into  all-over  patterns, 
either  faithful  copies  of  famous  origi- 
nals, or  adaptations  to  suit  modern 
needs.  Knotted  rugs  can  be  woven 
in  any  desired  length  or  size,  square, 
oblong  or  oval,  in  elaborate  design,  or 
in  plain  fields  of  any  color,  to  suit  the 
decorative  scheme. 

Many  other  fine  types  of  rugs  are 
woven  by  the  nation's  manufacturers, 
as  beautiful  in  design  and  color  as  the 
heirlooms  of  the  past.  The  wools  in 
which  lie  the  beauty  and  character 
of  all  modern  American  rugs,  come 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  From 
the  craggy  uplands  of  Persia,  from 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Thibet, 
from  central  Asia,  from  far  off  China, 
from  the  storm  chilled  slopes  of 
northern  India,  from  Iceland,  from 
the  rigorous   Highlands   of  Scotland 


is  the  longest,  often  measuring  from 
ten  to  seventeen  inches  and  so  strong 
that  it  is  difficult  to  break  the  fibres. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  finest  yarns,  the 
fleeces  must  be  blended  carefully  to 
secure  those  qualities  which  must  be 
combined  to  make  a  perfect  rug  and 
only  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
years  of  experience  can  determine  the 
correct  proportions  of  each  type. 

As  in  the  Oriental  rugs,  the  dyes 
used  in  modern  American  rugs  are  sun 
and  water  fast  and  are  obtainable  in 
an  incredible  range  of  colors  to  har- 
monize with  any  scheme  of  decora- 
tion. Of  taupe  alone  there  are  thirteen 
different  shades,  including  rose,  green, 
brown,  blue  and  cold  grey  taupes, 
ranging  from  silvery  grey  to  black. 
The  favorite  colors  are  soft  reds,  tans, 
greens,  blues  found  in  Persian  carpets 


Modern  adaptation  of  a  Persian  Vase  design,  field  not  symmetrical  in 
detail,  but  with  a  fine  balance  in  dissimilar  motifs.    Courtesy  Whittall 


and  from  the  wild  Argentine  Pampas 
come  the  fleeces  which  are  carefully 
blended  to  make  the  rugs  so  casually 
bought  and  used,  for  wools  differ  in 
their  qualities  according  to  the  breed 
of  sheep  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  raised.  Length  and  strength 
of  fibre,  together  with  a  noticeable 
sheen  and  gloss  are  found  in  the  wools 
from  South  America,  firmness  and 
strength  in  those  from  China,  so  re- 
silient is  the  wool  from  India,  that 
if  you  step  upon  a  tuft  the  fibres,  like 
silvery  springs,  spring  back  when  re- 
leased, uncrushed.  The  Scottish  fleece 


and  shadow  or  monochromatic  effects, 
in  varying  shades  of  one  color.  Seam- 
less chenille  rugs  are  woven  in  one 
piece,  in  any  width  up  to  thirty  feet 
and  in  any  length.  The  richness  of  the 
colors  and  the  silken  sheen  of  the 
deep  pile  make  these  rugs  especial 
favorites  with  persons  who  desire 
plain  floor  coverings  for  their  tonal 
value  and  its  relation  to  the  decora- 
tive ensemble.  The  borders  may  be 
in  one  or  two  bands  in  deeper  shades 
of  the  field.  Chenille  rugs  with  two 
tone  all-over  damask  designs  have 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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THE   PLAZA 

The  Chair  Thai    Creoles 
lis  Oivn   Atmosphere! 


Long  shadows  on  the  grass  . . . 
gay,  colorful  chairs  strewn 
across  the  lawn . . .  women  chat- 
ting over  tea  cups  .  . .  shadows 
go  . .  .  6ky  darkens . . .  thunder 
rumbles  .  .  .  rain  drops  patter 


...  a  rush  for  cover  I  Only  the 
gay  colorful  chair  left  in  the 
rain  .  .  .  safe  .  .  .  weatherproof 
...  durable.  Of  course,  if  you 
prefer,  fold  it  in  a  single  motion 
and  set  it  up  again  on  the  porch 
until  the  shower's  over! 
d  That's  the  Plaza,  the  modern- 
istic expression  of  a  folding 
chair,  ideal  for  Lawn,  Country 
Club,  Yacht,  Sun  Porch,  Ten- 
nis Court,  Hotel  or  Apartment. 
It  is  roomy  and  comfortable. 
Strongly  built  wooden  frame 
lacquered  in  Jade  Green,  Deep 
Orange,  Chinese  Red,  Ebony 
Black,  or   Natural.    Back   and 


Seat  fitted  with  color-fast,  dou- 
ble faced  durable  fabric  in  a 
wide  selection  of  colors  and 
designs.  Q  Folds  easily  in  a 
single  motion  and  remains 
standing  when  folded.  The 
Plaza  is  also  made  in  a  Junior 
size.  Q  On  Display  at  the 
Better  Shops  or  procured 
direct.  Q  Torrington  Specialty 
Co.,    Inc.,    Torrington,    Conn. 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(  Continued  from  page  78) 


and  pleasant  shades.  In  other  respects 
it  is  like  plain  linoleum,  but  its  varied 
ground  without  more  pronounced  pat- 
tern makes  it  an  attractive  base  for 
fabric  rugs,  and  suits  it  for  living  and 
dining  rooms  and  sleeping  chambers. 

3.  Inlaid,  which  is  familiar  as  em- 
bracing many  of  the  most  novel  and 
satisfactory  effects  available:  marble 
and  clay  tile  patterns,  with  or  with- 
out mortar  joints,  insets  of  special 
character,  combinations  of  jaspe 
squares,  and  a  delightful  array  of 
other  designs.  One  of  the  newest  styles 
is  called  slatestone,  since  it  is  de- 
signed to  simulate  a  combination  of 
light  purple,  buff  and  green  slates;  it 
is  especially  intended  for  enclosed 
porches,  breakfast  rooms  and  sun 
rooms.  Another  recent  development 
of  inlaid  linoleum  is  embossing,  which 
adds  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rial the  enhancement  of  texture.  It 
is  made  in  such  handcraft  colors  as 
heather  brown,  dusk  blue,  tapestry 
tan  and  brick  red,  and  many  of  the 
patterns  are  thoroughly  adequate  in 
appearance  for  interiors  far  above 
the  ordinary. 

4.  Printed  linoleum,  with  the  pat- 
tern printed  on  the  surface  in  durable 
oil  paints,  will  give  years  of  service 
if  properly  laid  and  kept  varnished. 
It  is  intended  for  the  service  parts 
of  the  house  rather  than  the  general 
rooms. 

5.  Linoleum  rugs,  of  the  same  gen- 
eral   character    as   printed    linoleum. 

Real  linoleum  is  a  composition  of 
oxidized  linseed  oil,  granulated  cork, 
wood  flour,  kauri  gum  and  mineral 
pigments,  calendered  onto  a  backing 
of  high  grade  burlap.  This  last  is  im- 
portant in  contributing  strength  and 
flexibility  to  the  fabric.  Sometimes  a 
heavy  felt  paper  is  substituted  for 
the  burlap.  The  result  is  not  genuine 
linoleum.  It  will  serve  satisfactorily 
in  such  a  place  as  a  summer  cottage, 
but  the  home  owner  would  do  well  to 
reject  it  for  a  permanent  installation. 

Casual  installation  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  The  underfloor  should  be 
of  No.*  2,  or,  better,  tongue-and- 
groove  pine,  not  more  than  six  inches 
wide,  nailed  to  every  joist.  Framing 
and  trim  should  be  gauged  to  the 
thickness  of  the  linoleum  plus  that 
of  the  deadening  felt.  This  last  should 
be  pasted  to  the  underfloor.  The  lino- 
leum should  be  cemented  over  it  with 
the  special  waterproof  cement  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturer.  Then  the 
finished  surface  should  be  cleaned, 
waxed  and  polished. 

This  method  of  laying  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  linoleum  from  follow- 
ing the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  wooden  underfloor.  It  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  bulging  and  crack- 
ing. It  has  the  further  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  rendering  the  floor  a  more 
pronounced  non-conductor  of  heat, 
that  is,  of  increasing  the  insulating 
property  of  the  linoleum  which  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  presence  of 
cork  in  its  composition.  But  this  in- 
stallation technique  is  not  known  by 
every  casual  building  mechanic; 
hence,  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  product  of  a  reputable  manufac- 
turer, sold  by  a  merchant  of  known 
character  who  also  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  installation. 

Cork  composition  tiles  are  laid  and 
cared  for  much  the  same  as  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  linoleum.  They  should 
not  be  confused  with  pure  cork  tiles, 
which   are   used    almost    entirely   in 


commercial  and  public  buildings. 
Cork  composition  floors  possess  much 
the  same  qualities  as  those  of  lino- 
leum, plus  closer  resemblance  to 
marble  tiles  and  greater  opportunities 
for  distinctive  and  individualized  de- 
sign. Their  usual  thickness  is  a  quar- 
ter-inch, though  both  heavier  and 
lighter  grades  also  are  made.  They 
are  made  in  as  many  as  eight 
sizes  of  squares  and  ten  of  oblongs. 
Border-strips  and  inter-liners  to  strike 
a  contrast  with  the  adjoining  tiles 
may  be  had  also,  and  the  floor  pat- 
tern may  be  varied  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  diagonal  halves  of  squares. 

Eight  marbleized  patterns  are  made 
by  one  producer,  besides  tiles  of  jaspe, 
and  brown,  gray,  green  and  terra  cotta 
"battleship"  linoleum.  Another  studio 
has  designed  tiles  in  16  plain  colors 
and  six  marble  styles.  So  there  is  an 
ample  range  of  choice  for  any  part  of 
a  home,  where  a  marble-effect  is  de- 
sired but  marble  itself  cannot  be 
afforded  or  is  not  wanted  because  it 
lacks  some  of  the  characters  that  the 
cork  composition  possesses. 

The  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  estimates  that 
80,000  vehicles  speed  over  the  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  bridge  every  day.  The 
structure  has  been  paved  for  four 
years,  with  a  minimum  of  replace- 
ment and  repair,  with  inch-thick  rub- 
ber blocks.  This  statement  should 
settle  any  doubt  as  to  the  wearability 
and  long-time  economy  of  rubber 
tiles  for  floors. 

Such  materials  are  produced  in  as 
many  as  30  colors,  including  16 
marble  veinings.  Their  designers  have 
made  a  successful  effort  to  reproduce 
the  effect  of  genuine  marble.  Color 
and  pattern  are  integral  with  the  basic 
substance,  and  so  can  not  wear  off. 
These  facts  about  their  appearance, 
together  with  their  resilience,  quiet- 
ness, sanitation,  longevity,  ease  of 
cleaning  and  low  maintenance  cost 
entitle  rubber  floors  to  the  considera- 
tion of  owners  of  houses  designed  in 
period  styles  with  which  the  marble- 
effect  is  correct. 

Standard  thicknesses  are  three- 
sixteenths,  one-quarter  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  under- 
flooring  and  interior  trim  must  be 
detailed  accordingly.  The  material 
comes  in  strips  up  to  40  inches  wide, 
or  in  units  from  six  inches  to  20  inches 
square.  Brass  and  bronze  inter-liners 
often  are  used  to  separate  the  units. 
Stair  treads  and  cove  bases  of  rubber 
also  are  made,  and  there  are  many 
examples  of  libraries,  living  rooms 
and  halls  paneled  with  oak  and  tiled 
with  rubber. 

Installation  technique  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  case  of  cork  composition 
tiles  and  linoleum.  A  layer  of  build- 
ing felt  or  cotton  fabric  is  either 
tacked  or  cemented  to  the  underfloor, 
and  the  tiles  are  applied  over  it  in 
waterproof  cement.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  done  on  contract  by  the 
manufacturer  or  under  his  super- 
vision. A  double  underfloor  is  best, 
with  the  top  layer  of  three-quarter 
or  seven-eighth  inch  tongue-and- 
groove  kiln-dried  pine,  not  exceeding 
four  inches  in  width,  carefully  toe- 
nailed and  top-nailed. 

All  three  of  these  classes  of  floors 
can  be  laid  over  concrete  under- 
floors.  Many  owners  may  assume 
therefore  that  they  offer  a  solution  to 
the  exceptionally  annoying  problem 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


jhe 
Welcome  Light 

".  . .  It's  the  third  house  from  the 
corner  — you  '//recognize  it  by  the  iron 
lantern  over  the  door" .  .  .  How 
much  better  to  be  able  to  describe 
your  home  by  personality  rather 
than  number.  And  there  is  nothing 
which  keeps  the  personality  of 
yourhomeshiningforthso  clearly, 
even  after  the  sun  goes  down,  as  a 
lantern  or  two  of  genuine  forged 
iron.  McKinney  has  produced  the 
' '  WelcomeLight' '  in  six  character- 
istic designs— each  made  of  en- 
during Armco  Ingot  iron,  rust- 
proofed  and  protected  by  Duco. 
The  glass  cylinder  is  of  genuine 
Antique  Crackle  Glass.  Brackets 
or  chains  are  furnished  without 
additional  cost. 

McKinney  Lanterns  carry  thespirit 
of  McKinney  Forged  Iron  Hard- 
ware far  into  the  night.  You  will 
find  these  artistic  lanterns  at 
Hardware,  Electrical  and  Depart- 
ment stores.  McKinney  Mfg.  Co. , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


McKINNEY  i 

FORGED  IRON  jL 
LANTERNS     A|j 


Forge  Division,  McKinney  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  items  I 
have  checked :— 

D  Folio  on  Lanterns 

□  Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

Name 

Address a*d  8-28 
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Kemcrator-equipped  home  of  Mr. 
Beverly  Jones,  Edgcwood  Drive,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Study  &   F array,  Archts. 


Kick  It  Out  I 


THE    filthy    garbage    can — out    with    it 
forever!     Do    it    now — when    it     costs 
the    least — now    when    the    plans    are    being    drawn 
for   your   new    home.    Only    rarely    can    the    Kerner- 
ator   be   installed   after   the    building   is   erected,    and 
even    then,    not    as    reasonably    as    when    specified. 

Off  your  driveway  with  the  sickening  garbage  wagon — 
with  its  following  of  mongrels!  Off  your  lawn  with  the 
refuse  strewn  by  cats  and  dogs!  Out  of  your  basement 
with  the  space-taking  rubbish  pile — cause  of  Tj'/c  of 
residence  fires!  Off  your  list  of  daily  chores,  those 
tiresome  trips  to  the  garbage  can  that  always  seems 
filled  to  overflowing! 

All  garbage  and  waste,  dropped  into  the  handy  hopper  doors, 
falls  to  the  combustion  chamber  in  the  basement  where  it  is 
air-dried  without  odor.  An  occasional  match  burns  it  and  the 
flames  sterilize  non-combustibles  for  removal  with  the  ashes. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  "The  Sanitary  Elimination  of  Gar- 
bage and  Household  Waste." 
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Residence    models    as    low    as   $9^,    and 
costs  but   little  more   when    regular  ehimn 
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Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  our 
Ability  in  Expert  Fitting, 
Great  Variety  of  Smart- 
est Fabrics,  and  our  Un- 
usual Service. 


Our  Representative  visits 

Principal  Cities  in  the 
Middle  West — dates  will 
be  sent    upon   application. 
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Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 
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little  above  the  seat-rail.  The  frames 
were  beautifully  reeded  or  moulded, 
and  the  carved  motifs  within  the 
backs  were  the  Prince  of  Wales'  triple 
plumes,  slender  acanthus,  drapery, 
urns,  etc.  The  seats,  whether  of  slip 
style  or  upholstered  onto  the  rails, 
were  often  dipped  and  were  some-' 
what  smaller  than  Chippendale's,  as 
bouffant  skirts  were  going  out  of 
vogue.  His  settees  generally  repeated 
the  chair-back  design. 

The  small  Pembroke  table  is  a  good 
example  of  the  slender  forms,  the 
combination  of  straight  and  curved 
lines,  and  the  ornament  of  inlay  and 
carving  which  characterized  Hepple- 
white's  furniture. 

At  this  period  the  sideboard  con- 
sisted of  a  long  serving  table  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  free-standing  cellarettes 
which  contained  the  wine  service.  Up- 
on them  stood  a  pair  of  cases,  straight 
or  urn  shaped,  one  holding  the  table 
silver,  the  other  containing  hot  water 
for  rinsing  it  between  courses.  These 
18th  century  silver  cases  are  works  of 
art  in  marvelous  joinery  and  inlay. 

In  the  tall  bookcase  we  find  good 
proportion,  an  interesting  use  of 
highly  grained  wool,  and  a  treatment 


Chippendale 

pieces  show 
preference 
for  shaped 
and  pierced 
brass  shield 
and  bail 
handle 


of  the  glazed  doors  which  imparts 
unusual  lightness  to  the  whole  piece. 
Many  of  Hepplewhite's  desks  had 
the  new  roll  or  tambour  tops. 

In  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
other  furniture  the  beds  had  slender 
posts  with  little  carving,  and  were 
draped,  according  to  his  own  sugges- 
tion, with  chintz,  dimity,  or  linen.  In 
another  bedroom  piece,  the  satinwood 
commode,  which  is  inlaid  with  rose- 
wood and  delightfully  decorated  with 
florals,  we  see  his  fondness  for  using 
serpentine  lines  across  the  front  to 
diminish  the  heaviness  of  large  fur- 
niture. The  top  displays  a  charming 
landscape  in  soft  greens  and  browns, 
set  off  by  the  mellow  honey  color  of 
the  satinwood. 

Though  some  of  Hepplewhite's 
pieces  carried  brass  bail  handles 
swung  from  two  small  plates,  they 
more  often  had  the  new  type  of 
beautifully  embossed  round  or  oval 
shield,  with  the  swinging  handle  fit- 


Hepplewhite  pieces  usually  had 
swinging  handle  ivith  embossed 
shield    of   highly    ornamental    type 

ting  within  the  rim.  If  brass  knobs 
were  required  they,  too,  were  em- 
bossed, in  the  same  design  as  the 
handle-plate;  and  keyholes  were  faced 
with  a  rim  of  brass,  bone  or  ivory. 

Furniture  of  this  light  and  elegant 
build  naturally  called  for  coverings 
of  light  colored  damask  and  brocade, 
striped  or  scattered  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  patterned  very  like  those  of 
the  Marie  Antoinette  style;  moire, 
soft  Morocco,  and  small-figured  horse- 
hair in  various  colors. 

The  beauty,  comfort,  and  wide 
variety  of  the  Chippendale  and 
Hepplewhite  styles  render  them 
very  adaptable  to  most  of  our  homes. 
They  have  the  further  advantage  of 
being  in  harmony  with  several  other 
types,  as  they  combine  well  with 
Louis  XVI,  Queen  Anne,  the  suc- 
ceeding Georgian  furniture,  and  with 
American  Colonial.  And,  happily,  their 
desirable  qualities  have  been  recog- 
nized by  our  best  American  furniture 
makers,  who  are  faithfully  reproduc- 
ing them  in  beautiful  modern  pieces. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  eighth  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  tliose  who  buy  furniture  for 
the  home,  and  for  those  who  make  ot 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding the  or  nit  mental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  Articles  to  fol- 
low are:  "English  Georgian,  Adam 
Brothers  and  Sheraton";  "American, 
Colonial,  Early  American" ;  "Modern, 
Reproductions,  Combinations  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Furniture". 
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"Imported" 


1 


"^he  word  has  always  a  fla- 
vor of  romance  about  it — it 
quickens  one's  interest  and 
arouses  one's  curiosity.  For  it  means 
that  the  object  so  designated  has  cer- 
tain qualities — unusual  beauty,  some 
unique  charm — which  made  it  so  de- 
sirable that  it  was  brought  across  the 
ocean  from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 
Our  collection  of  new  imports 
which  has  just  arrived  is  now  in  our 
display  rooms;  and  each  object  fully 
justifies  the  time  and  effort  which 
went  to  its  acquisition.  Here  are  fine 
pieces  of  modern  furniture  in  exotic 
woods — a  piece  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  ingenuity  made  of  rose- 
wood, for  instance,  which  is  a  lady's 
dressing  table,  desk  and  card  table,  all 
in  one.  Here,  too,*  is  pottery  from  En- 
gland, France  and  Italy;  vases  which 


have  been  converted  into  beautiful 
lamps,  each  with  a  base  of  hand 
wrought  steel;  and  each  with  a 
specially  designed  shade  which  carries 
out  the  motif  of  the  lamp  itself.  And 
the  exquisite  European  glass  bears 
such  enchanted  names  as  Baccarat, 
Lalique  and  Damn. 

Very  amusing  and  characteristi- 
cally European  are  the  smoking  acces- 
sories and  other  novelties,  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  which  is  a  tiny 
piano  which  at  first  glance  might  be 
a  child's  toy,  but  which  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance plays  a  gay  tune  and  opens 
to  disclose  a  delicate  set  of  cordial 
glasses  and  two  decanters.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  intriguing 
objects  which  have  just  arrived 
and  which  bear  the  magic  word 
"Imported". 
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A   View  of  the  Bath  Room  in  the  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  P.  Donahue 
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Antiques  as  Decoration 
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to  carry  out  complete  rooms  in  the 
Italian  style.  Of  the  cassoni  or  dower 
chests  numerous  examples  have  found 
a  penultimate  resting  place  in  Ameri- 


Venetian  sgabello  showing  the  elab- 
orately carved  support  and  back 
which  were  typical  of  these  pieces 

can  homes,  and  these  always  desirable 
chests  are  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing notice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Europe 
to  study  these  or  other  relics  of  an- 
cient families  of  the  Renaissance 
epoch.  Those,  and  most  of  us  do,  who 
devote  time  to  viewing  the  exhibi- 
tions at  our  important  auction  gal- 
leries or  who  wander  into  our  larger 
antique  shops  may  follow  the  varia- 
tions found  with  Italian  furniture. 
For  even  if  we  are  apt  to  accept  them 
under  the  general  term  of  Italian  there 
are  yet  outstanding  characteristics 
which  indicate  the  different  sections 
of  that  country,  in  which  pieces  were 
made.  For  at  that  time  Italy  was 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms  each 
with  its  own  traditions  that  would 
find  expression  in  the  furniture. 

Nor  have  those  same  features  ever 
entirely  disappeared,  having  been 
guarded  and  repeated  by  each  succes- 
sive generation.  Furniture  in  which 
these  may  be  identified  has  found  its 
way  here  in  fairly  large  quantities 
during  the  past  decade.  In  this  connec- 
tion three  famous  collections  dis- 
persed here  are  outstanding:  that 
from  the  castle  of  the  Savoy  family 
in  Piedmont;  the  Tolentino  collection 
and  that  of  Professor  Grassi.  Addi- 
tionally many  American  dealers  spe- 
cialize in  Italian  woodwork,  visiting 
that  country  and  purchasing  direct 
from  the  original  owners. 

In  our  search  for  examples  we 
have,  roughly  speaking,  to  study  the 
distinguishing  earmarks  of  the  Tus- 
can, Umbrian,  Lombardian,  Floren- 
tine, Venetian  and  Ligurian.  Others 
are  to  be  found  but  generally  more  or 
less  associated  with  one  or  the  other 
of  those  mentioned.  For  instance  let 
us  touch  upon  the  cassone,  which,  af- 
ter all,  is  one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of 
domestic  furniture.  All  of  these  are 
beautiful  and  of  that  character  to  find 
a  niche  even  in  the  more  modest 
homes.  But  it  undoubtedly  adds  to 
the  interest  of  a  possession  if  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  minor  decorative 


motifs  by  which  some  school  of 
craftsmen  have  unconsciously  identi- 
fied their  work. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
which  indicate  the  finer  technique,  al- 
though probably  the  Florentine  show 
the  greater  versatility.  As  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  important  fur- 
niture of  the  Italian  revival  these 
dower  chests  are  almost  invariably  of 
walnut,  except  when  treated  with 
pastiglia.  In  the  latter  a  less  expensive 
wood  was  often  used,  the  method  of 
obtaining  this  decoration  necessitating 
the-  gluing  of  fine  canvas  or  similiar 
fabric  over  the  surfaces.  This  was 
covered  with  numerous  coatings  of 
thick  gesso,  which  was  a  liquid  plaster. 
The  raised  figures  and  other  designs 
were  then  applied  by  roughly  painting 
the  outline  with  the  gesso,  coat  being 
added  to  coat  with  a  brush  until  an 
actual  relief  had  been  built  up.  This 
relief  design  was  then  sculpted  to 
bring  out  the  details,  and  afterwards 
gilded  and  burnished  or  painted. 

With  the  Florentine  cassoni,  we  are 
more  apt  to  find  panels  elaborately 
carved  with  classic  figures  and  mould- 
ings, raised  on  four  claw  feet  and  gen- 
erally with  a  flat  lid  without  a  frieze. 
In  some  of  the  more  important  from 
this  section,  the  feet  assume  various 
forms  such  as  winged  cherubs,  but 
these  are  only  rarely  met  with  Cer- 
tosina  is  another  decoration  found 
with  the  Florentine  chests,  this  in- 
tricate work  being  achieved  by  inlay- 
ing minute  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone 
into  the  walnut. 

The  Tuscan  pieces  often  reveal 
their  origin  by  the  retention  of  the 
earlier  tracery  in  the  carved  designs, 
combined  with  motifs  of  the  revival. 
Also  they  usually  have  a  concave 
frieze  upon  which  the  lid  rests  and  the 
toes  of  the  paw  feet-  point  to  the 
front,  those  of  the  Florentine  being 
somewhat  longer  and  protruding  from 
the  ends.  Boldly  carved  relief  panels 
with  mythological  and  classical  fig- 
ures might  be  said  to  be  typical  of 
the  Venetian  and  similar  robustness 
is  found  with  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Umbrian  pieces  although  the  lat- 
ter do  not  display  the  same  refined 
workmanship. 

Those  articles  of  Italian  furniture 
of  this  period  which  are  more  sought 
for,  owing  to  the  greater  usefulness  in 
present  day  homes,  are  the  credenze, 
tables,  cabinets  and  chairs.  In  fact, 
with  these  it  is  possible  to  reproduce 
a  setting  of  old  time  Italy  and  in  the 
collecting  of  them  enjoy  that  pleasure 
which  a  search  rewarded  gives  us. 
In  our  selection  of  and  better  ac- 
quaintance with  these  pieces  we  grad- 
ually come  to  see,  with  many,  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  furniture  made  by  the 
early  arrivals  to  what  were  then  the 
American  Colonies.  No  ostensible  rea- 
son for  this  may  seem  to  exist.  Actu- 
ally, however,  the  correlation  is  there, 
although  the  inspiration  for  our  own 
woodwork,  showing  Renaissance  in- 
fluence, did  not  come  direct  from 
Italy.  Rather  it  found  its  way  here 
via  Holland,  Spain,  France  and  to  an 
even  greater  extent  Britain.  And  this 
explains  why  so  many  early  American 
pieces  take  their  place  naturally  and 
are  inconspicuous  in  a  room  in  the 
Italian  manner. 

Of  styles  of  tables  produced  in  the 
different  regions  of  Italy  during  this 
time  there  is  no  shortage,  even  if 
examples  are  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  a  few  years  ago.  Among 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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those  known  to  the  Tuscan  is  a  type 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  our  own  but- 
fi  terfly  table.  Admittedly  the  Italian 
pieces  lack  the  same  delicacy  but  they 
are  none  the  less  noteworthy  as  illus- 
trating one  of  the  first  forms  of  drop 
leaf.  The  center  section  is  based  on 
the  trestle-end  principle,  the  end  sup- 
ports frequently  being  lyre  shape. 
The  wide  swinging  brackets  that  sup- 
port the  hinged  leaves  take  on  a 
similar  form  and  rest  on  a  foot.  An- 
other round  top  fall  leaf  table  from 
Tuscany  has  a  similar  trestle  center, 
but  the  supports  for  the  drop  leaves 
are  the  rectangular  gate. 

The  oval  top  type  with  end  stretch- 
er supports  from  this  region  finds 
particular  favor  in  modern  homes. 
Joined  it  may  be  used  either  as  a 
small  dining  table  or.  divided,  as  two 
round  front  side  tables.  Among  the 
shaped  top,  or  what  we  might  call 
center  tables,  it  is  possible  to  find 
some  of  the  most  elaborate,  yet  re- 
fined, styles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  might  also  assume  that  these 
being  intended  for  formal  rooms,  the 
craftsmen  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  bases  they  pro- 
duced to  support  the  tops.  Take  for 
instance  the  pieces  found  in  Tuscany 
with  which  the  base  is  a  decorated 
tripod  formed  of  three  lion  legs  with 
claw  feet.  Vet  the  workman  not  sat- 
isfied with  even  this  amount  of  carv- 
ing often  added  an  eagle  or  other 
figure  in  full  relief  to  the  projection 
above  the  knee,  but  at  no  time  losing 
the  perfect  proportion. 

Compared  with  such  pieces  those  of 
the  Florentines  are  decidedly  delicate. 

^  Further  the  craftsman  invariably  em- 

ployed more  of  the  classic  decorations. 
In  rare  instances  he  would  rest  an 
octagonal  top  upon  four  columns  with 
rectangular  bases,  which  he  copied 
from  Greek  architecture.  With  others 
he  would  use  a  vase  shaped  knop 
carved  with  acanthus  leaves,  this  in 
turn  being  on  a  square  base  with  four 
lion  feet  floor  rests.  This  vase  shape 
is  found  in  many  of  the  round  tables 
of  famous  eighteenth  century  cabinet- 
makers, which  again  proves  that  while 
we  may  speak  of  designs  by  Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton,  Hepplewhite  and 
others,  actually  these  men  were  the 
leaders  of  a  later  renaissance  or  re- 
vival. In  others  with  pedestal  bases 
the  knop  is  of  that  style  which  shows 
us  the  origin  of  the  massive  bulbous 
Jegs  of  the  Elizabethan  tables.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  the 
Florentine  pedestal,  even  when  ac- 
companied by  the  serpentine  scroll 
brackets. 

The  same  general  style  is  found 
with  the  Venetian  pieces  but  here  the 
knop  is  larger  and  the  flat  platform 
above  the  three  claw  feet  is  generally 
shaped  and  carved  at  the  edges  with 
some  classic  motif.  More  extravagant 
tables  of  the  Venetian  workmanship 
.are  those  with  the  rectangular  top, 
some  of  those  being  fitted  with  a  . 
drawer  having  a  carved  front.  They 
frequently  have  seven  supports  in 
the  form  of  fluted  columns  and  cap- 
itals, the  four  larger  being  at  the 
■corners  and  three  smaller  in  arcade 
formation  along  the  center  stretcher, 
"which  connects  the  two  end  rails. 

J  Credenze,  which  were  the  sideboards 

of  that  time,  are  especially  convenient 
pieces.  They  lack  the  depth  and  gen- 
eral bigness  of  the  sideboard  as  we 
know  it  today.  Because  of  this  they 
serve  the  same  purpose  without  occu- 
pying as  much  space,  a  consideration 


in  a  modern  city  apartment.  Then 
again  being  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles in  the  early  Italian  homes  they 
are  splendidly  constructed  and  deli- 
cately ornamented  with  restrained 
carving.  Strictly  speaking  the  credenza 
is  distinct  from  the  cabinet  but  as 
they  serve  the  same  practical  pur- 
pose we  will  treat  them  as  similar 
objects. 

With  many  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  trace  their  evolution  from  the 
much  earlier  cassone.  Examples  of  the 
Umbrian  type  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  raised  on  the  four  lion 
feet  and  with  doors  carved  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  found  in  the  panels 
of  the  dower  chests.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  more  than  one  of  Florentine 
origin,  and  magnificent  indeed  are 
such  examples  of  workmanship.  Most 
of  them  are  fitted  with  two  doors  and 
in  some  cases  each  door  is  divided 
into  two  panels,  both  carved. 

That  which  would  in  some  way  dis- 
tinguish the  credenza  from  the  cabinet 
is  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  rather  one 
small  and  shallower  credenza  raised 
on  top  of  another.  In  some  examples 
the  fronts  are  of  markedly  beautiful 
surfaces  by  reason  of  the  wood  being 
taken  from  the  root  of  the  walnut 
tree.  Another  point  of  difference  is 
that,  with  some  of  the  Florentine,  the 
upper  section  is  fitted  with  a  fall  front 
instead  of  doors  and  in  this  it  is  possi- 
ble to  see  a  relationship  to  the  later 
desk  cabinet.  While,  again,  the  wall 
pieces  of  this  region  assume  a  greater 
magnificence,  the  decorations  are  re- 
stricted to  carved  interpretations  of 
classic  architecture. 

This  period  in  the  history  of  furni- 
ture also  marks  the  coming  of  in- 
dividual seats  with  backs,  although 
this  was  not  apparent  to  any  extent 
until  the  sixteenth  century  was  well 
advanced.  Before  that  time  cassoni 
and  small  stools  offered  the  principal 
seats,  such  others  as  existed  being 
the  Dante  scissor-like  chair  and  the 
Savonarola,  both  of  which  folded. 
Among  the  chairs  of  the  Renaissance 
which.have  found  favor  in  modern  in- 
teriors are  those  which  are  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  from  the  Spanish. 
We  speak  of  the  solidly  constructed 
pieces  with  the  square  legs  and  up- 
rights evolved  from  the  frailero  or 
early  Spanish  monk  chair,  from  which, 
too,  the  so-called  "mission"  of  our 
time  was  derived. 

There  are  several  other  interesting 
seats  of  the  Renaissance  that  are  suit- 
able for  and  decorative  in  halls  and 
rooms  of  our  own  homes.  This  even 
when  the  remainder  of  the  furniture 
is  not  of  that  period,  for  these  old 
walnut  pieces  never  fail  to  blend  with 
other  objects  made  of  this  wood. 
Take  for  instance  the  sgabelli  which 
were  the  quaint  stools  fitted  with  mov- 
able backs  from  which  incidentally 
the  later  wooden  hall  chair  derived. 
These  are  more  or  less  elaborately 
carved  according  to  the  section  to 
which  they  belong. 

Again  it  is  possible  to  find  ex- 
amples of  the  sixteenth  century 
Savonarola.  Made  of  a  series  of  staves 
that  crossed  and  were  joined  by  a 
long  peg  on  which  the  staves  pivot, 
this  could  be  folded  for  traveling;  it 
was  really  the  basis  from  which  our 
later  folding  chairs  were  evolved. 
Another  type  of  folding  chair  is 
similar  in  construction  to  the  straight 
square  leg  seats  with  the  under- 
stretchers,  made  by  Chippendale  and 
our    own    eighteenth    century    men. 
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Italian,   Spanish  &  French 
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In  our  new  showrooms  at  19  West  26th 
Street  you  will  find  a  veritable  treasure 
house — five  complete  floors  containing  rare  an' 
tiques  and  reproductions  of  furniture,  wrought 
iron,  statuary,  old  fabrics  and  other  works  of 
art  from  the  1 3th  to  the  18th  Centuries.  Decora' 
tors  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  inspect  this 
large  display.  Visitors  are  also  invited  to  view 
our  collections  in  Florence,  Italy  where  50 
authentic  rooms  permit  of  an  extraordinary 
display,  and  in  Los  Angeles  where  many  rare  and 
beautiful  antiques  may  be  seen  in  backgrounds 
befitting  the  art  objects  displayed. 

ffvhnn  jiUiidctti 

1/  of  FUwence 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

FLORENCE,  ITALY  LOS  ANGELES 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1  843  South  San  Julian  St. 
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Provincial   France 
COMBINES 

The  Old  and  The  New/ 


3£/i 
16  7. 


From  quaint  workshops  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, where  tradition  has  gone  before,  comes 
an  interesting  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new 
— a  veritable  Renaissance  in  furniture-craft. 
Parts  of  antique  pieces,  damaged  or  age-worn  be 
yond  repair,  are  replaced  in  virile  French  Walnut. 
And  from  still  other  old  pieces,  no  longer  usable, 
are  taken  the  sections  still  strong — these  are  com- 
bined with  fresh  wood  to  create  new  Cosse  pieces 
— replicas  made  by  present-day  craftsmen,  who 
revere  the  art  and  traditions  of  their  forbears. 
Each  piece  is  strong  in  the  modern  sense,  yet 
possesses  the  beautifully  mellowed  finish  and  ap- 
pearance which  distinguishes  well-preserved  an- 
tique pieces. 


Illusi  rat  i  <>  n  - 
plates  may  be  had 
at  no  obligation. 
The  collection  is 
on  view  at  our 
New  York  show- 
rooms, where 
additional  pieces 
a  re  constantly 
being  added. 


VRTERS  of  PERIOD  FUMNITt 

Ji6  fyst  6lst  Street 

y\[ewyork 
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Oriental  and  Modernistic  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


plain  borders  in  the  deeper  shade  and 
special  designs  are  woven  to  suit  in- 
dividual needs. 

The  intricate,  interesting  designs  of 
Persian  carpets  are  based  mainly  on 
flower  and  leaf  forms,  although  in  the 
sixteenth  century  many  animals  ap- 
peared in  the  patterns,  especially  in 
the  "hunting  rugs".  The  designs  in 
Persian  rugs  are  not  detached  as  in 
the  Chinese,  but  are  linked  into  all 
over  patterns  covering  every  inch  of 
the  field  with  detail.  Persian  designs 
are  admirably  suited  for  interpreta- 
tion in  rug  texture,  being  flat  without 
relief  shading  and  also  vivid  with  life, 
though  not  so  naturalistic  as  the 
ancient  Indian  or  eighteenth  century 
Chinese  rugs.  Among  the  most  famous 
designs  are  the  Herati  or  "fish"  pat- 
tern— a  rosette  between  two  slightly 
curved  leaves — and  the  familiar  palm 
leaf  covering  the  field  of  the  Sere- 
bend,  also  known  as  the  loop,  pear  or 
flame  design.  Caucasian  weavers  had 
a  passion  for  straight  lines  and  mosaic 
effects  and  their  rugs  illustrate  the 
highest  development  of  primitive 
design. 

Present  day  rug  manufacturers  are 
either  copying  the  fine  designs  of  past 
centuries  or  are  creating  new  ones  in 
harmony  with  the  modern  trend.  One 
copy  of  a  sixteenth  century  Ispahan 
simulates  to  a  remarkable  degree  a 
hand  woven  rug  in  its  lustrous  pile, 
lovely  coloring,  and  the  strie  treat- 
ment which  gives  spontaneity  to  the 
design.  As  in  Oriental  rugs  the  pat- 
tern shows  on  the  reverse  and  the 
fringe  is  part  of  the  weave.  The 
modernistic  movement  in  both  the 
fine  and  applied  arts  is  making  its 
impress  not  alone  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  glass, 
furniture  and  textiles,  but  also  in  rugs. 
Modern  art  first  made  its  appearance 
in  floor  coverings  by  an  increased  use 
of  brighter  colors  in  place  of  taupe 
grey,  mulberry  and  brown  and  by  the 
introduction  of  geometric  figures  in 
the  designs.  The  once  popular  floral 
patterns  were  revived,  but  re-designed 
on  modernistic  lines,  leaves  and 
flowers  being  treated  in  a  rhythmic 
manner. 

The  modern  designer  has  awakened 
to  the  ever-present  beauty  of  his  sur- 
roundings, whether  of  nature  or  art. 
He  finds  inspiration  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period,  in  the  masses  of 
light  and  shade  as  revealed  in  sky- 
scrapers and  the  interlacing  angles  of 
steel  construction.  The  zigzag  flashes 
of  lightning,  the  beams  of  search- 
lights traversing  the  skies,  the  inter- 
secting rays  of  electric  lights,  even 
the  shadows  of  aeroplanes  on  the 
earth  suggest  countless  motifs,  while 
steel    and    concrete    are    influencing 


color  values  which  are  seen  in  the 
soft  gradations  of  greys  and  tans  in 
modern  decoration.  Primitive  Afro- 
Indian  tribal  designs  appear  in  certain 
modernistic  rugs;  one  of  the  most 
effective  patterns  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  African  bark  cloth  in 
soft  browns  and  tans,  used  for  the 
ceremonial  dress  of  the  natives.  De- 
signs woven  into  the  basketry  of  the 
American  Indians  also  suggest  motifs 
for  rugs  and  a  rug  called  the  Zodiac 
has  a  design  of  clouds  and  stars  woven 
in  soft  "shadow  tones. 

The  first  element  to  be  considered 
in  the  decorative  scheme  of  a  room 
is  The  floor  covering,  for  as  part  of  the 
background  it  brings  out  the  beauty 
of  the  furniture  woods,  the  texture 
and  color  of  draperies  and  other  fab- 
rics and  gives  a  tone  of  richness  and 
warmth.  A  rug  is  the  first  choice,  not 
alone  for  its  beauty  of  design  and 
diversity  of  coloring,  but  for  the 
sense  of  luxury  imparted  by  the  lus- 
trous depth  of  its  pile.  The  color 
scheme  should  be  based  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  room — warm  tones  for 
a  north  or  east  exposure  and  cool 
tones  for  rooms  facing  south  or  west. 
It  is  possible  to  vary  this  general 
rule,  for  if  too  closely  followed  the 
result  will  be  monotonous,  but  colors 
should  be  chosen  in  such  relation  and 
proportion  to  others  that  they  will 
give  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  rest  fulness. 

The  size  and  design  of  a  rug  should 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  a  room  and  the  height  of  its  walls. 
If  a  room  is  small  do  not  break  up 
its  floor  space  by  using  several  small 
rugs,  but  use  one  large  rug,  or  one 
of  medium  size  and  another  a  trifle 
smaller.  All  rugs  should  be  placed 
at  right  angles  with  the  baseboard  or 
wall,  or  parallel  with  the  large  pieces 
of  furniture,  never  laid  helter  skel- 
ter. To  obtain  the  best  effect  the 
polished  floor  should  be  several 
shades  darker  than  the  darkest  pre- 
dominating color  in  the  rug.  For  a 
living  room,  a  rug  with  an  all-over 
design  is  preferable  to  one  with  a  plain 
field,  as  its  pattern  and  colors  are  of 
never-failing  interest.  Too  much  con- 
trast between  floor  coverings  of  con- 
necting rooms  is  undesirable  as  their 
color  schemes  should  be  related.  The 
heart  of  the  room  is  the  rug,  to  which 
central  unit  all  others  are  keyed,  so 
infinite  care  should  be  given  to  its 
selection  in  color  and  design.  So  im- 
portant is  the  modern  note  considered 
in  this  great  industry,  that  manufac- 
turers are  offering  large  prizes  for 
the  best  original  designs.  With  this 
stimulus  it  is  possible  that  modern 
art  in  this  craft  may  develop  on  lines 
that  are  truly  American  as  well  as 
delightfully  new  and  unusual  in  design. 
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Decorative  motif  Monteria  Seville  tile  hand  painted. 
An  effective  Spanish  fireplace  in  correct  proportions 
and  simple  design.  Spanish  tiles  and  tilewor\  of  all  \inds. 


^K  /TANUEL  CARAGOL 
-"  1    y  SoN,    INC.     an- 

nounce  the  opening  of  a 
new  showroom  at  340  East 
44th  Street  where  the  arch- 
itects, decorators  and  their 
clients  will  find  the  largest 
collection  of  Spanish  indus- 
trial art  in  the  United  States 
including  furniture,  pottery, 
lighting  fixtures,  rugs,  tiles 
etc.  Our  experience  of 
twenty -five  years  importing 
from  Spain  is  at  your  service. 


INDUSTRIAS   DE   ARTE   ESPANOL    REUNIDAS 
MADRID  i   SPAIN 


Manuel  Caragol  &l  Son,  Inc. 


General  Office 

7    Water    Street 

New  York 


340  East  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Madrid    Office 
Cristobal  Bordiu   5 


The  Fine 
Art  of 
Creating 
Beautiful 
Interiors 

Room  by  room  the 
reason  is  given  for 
every  step — covers 
the  whole  subject 
in  one  volume. 

192  illustrations 
in  doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 


»  ass- 

<TRATTON  HOLLOA 


Price,  $7; 


TREATING  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensive  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture,  textiles 
and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture  illus- 
trated is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An  effective 
plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is  presented  and  applied. 
The    chapters    on    color   and    form    alone    are   worth    the   price    of    the    book. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Dept.  AD8  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  pamphlet   of  Holloway's   Small   House  and   Apartment  and  other 
similar  volumes. 
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the 

BARCLAY 

NEW     YORK'S    MOST    DISTINGUISHED    RESIDENTIAL     HOTEL 


THE  identity  of  an  exclusive 
home  —  with  the  comprehen- 
sive service  of  a  luxurious  hotel. 
The  detachment  of  a  tranquil  atmos- 
phere— at  the  smart  centre  of  ac- 
tivities. The  mellowed  spirit  of 
Colonial  appointments — with  all  the 
resources  of  modern  convenience. 
Living,  at  the  Barclay,  achieves  a 
well-rounded  completeness  which 
sets  it  apart  in  its  distinction. 

Delightful  apartments  for  short  or  lo?ig  term 
leases  and  accommodations  for  the  transient 
stay.     Write  for  i?formation  and  brochure. 


Ill      EA/V     A_%th     STREET 


Managing  Director 

WARREN    T.    MONTGOMERY 


New  York 


K3SC 


\iie  Ambassador^ 

and  tke  <JImbassador  £>ast 


CHICAGO'S  FINCST  tiOTCJLS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
....  And  now,  just  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East, 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  residential  hotel  ....  Suites  of  from  one 
to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  The  furnishin  i  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
reservations. 


St^SOS&8g^)S> 


A  Luxurious  Mountain  Camp 


(Continued  from  page  65) 


in  slight  relief.  The  oak  floors  of 
these  rooms  were  hand  scraped  in  the 
final  smoothing  which  gives  a  slight 
unevenness  of  surface  that  is  very 
pleasing.  Metal  nails  were  entirely 
dispensed  with,  the  woodwork  even  to 
the  ceiling  beams  being  fastened  in 
place  with  pegs. 

A  semi-circular  bay  window  fills  the 
south  end  of  the  living  room,  its  case- 


shape,  color  and  beauty  of  lichen- 
covered  surface.  They  were  used  both 
for  the  fireplace  and  for  the  steps  on 
either  side  which  lead  to  the  higher 
level   of   the  dining  room. 

A  fireplace  in  the  dining  room  is  of 
similar  rough  stone  but  with  a  pre- 
vailing green  tone.  The  large  leaded 
glass  windows  are  especially  attrac-" 
tive,  having  conventionalized  medal- 


The  paved  terrace  which  adjoins  the  living  room  is  an  invit- 
ing retreat  on  pleasant  days 


ments  framing  vistas  of  the  river 
valley  and  the  distant  range.  French 
windows  open  onto  a  paved  terrace 
where  days  may  be  spent  out  of 
doors,  either  in  the  sunlight  or  in  the 
shade  of  old  pines. 

Bookshelves  line  one  wall  of  the 
living  room  with  all  the  warmth  and 
color  of  a  beautiful  fabric.  They  also 
offer  companionship  for  evenings  by 
the  open  fire  which  burns  in  a  great 
stone  fireplace.  Native  rough  stones 
of   pinkish    tone   were    selected    for 


lion  designs  of  native  wild  rose,  col- 
umbine and  gentian.  Stone  has  been 
used  for  the  floors  of  the  entrance 
hall,  breakfast  room,  recreation  room 
and  sun  room.  A  detail  of  the  ter- 
race which  attracts  attention  is  the 
apparent  abundance  and  permanence 
of  grass  that  grows  between  the  flags. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  stones  to 
be  laid,  Mrs.  Phipps  had  the  seeding 
done  first  and  when  the  sod  was  es- 
tablished the  stones  were  forced  into 
place,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  95) 


of  surfacing  the  basement  floor 
so  that  this  space  can  be  used  effec- 
tively and  comfortably.  This  is  true, 
provided  certain  precautions  are 
taken. 

If  a  concrete  floor  below  grade  is 
to  be  covered  with  rubber  tiles,  the 
concrete  must  be  waterproofed  by  the 
integral  method  with  a  membrane 
waterproofing  compound.  If  such  a 
floor  is  at  grade,  there  must  be  an 
air  space  between  it  and  the  ground. 
If  these  measures  are  adopted,  the 
rubber  floor  may  be  installed,  but 
exceptional  care  must  be  exercised  to 
provide  an  absolutely  smooth  and  uni- 
form laying-surface.  This  material 
should  not  be  applied  where  it  will 
be  subject  to  oil  or  grease.  It  is  highly 
fire  resistive  and  is  excellent  for  a 
.vorking  floor  because  of  the  numerous 
special  qualities  inherent  in  the  rub- 
ber composition. 

Linoleum  and  cork  composition 
tiles  also  may  be  installed  over  con- 
crete, but  only  if  the  latter  is  damp- 
proofed.  The  proper  method  of  in- 
stallation in  this  case  also  is  to  paste 
or  cement  it  to  the  underfloor  and, 
since  not  all  compounds  used  for 
waterproofing     concrete    produce     a 


strong  bond  with  the  linoleum  cement, 
the  safest  way  of  treating  the  con- 
crete is  the  integral  method.  It  is  not 
recommended  to  lay  any  flooring  made 
with  a  cork  base  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  weather. 

Another  variety  of  flooring  adapt- 
able to  basements — and  in  some  cases 
to  porches  and  other  parts  of  dwell- 
ings— is  the  composition  of  magne- 
site,  magnesium  oxychloride,  asbestos 
fibre,  white  pine  flour  and  fibre,  silica 
flour  and  mineral  pigment.  It  is  highly 
durable,  absolutely  fireproof  and  im- 
pervious to  water,  oil  and  chemicals. 
It  is  attractive,  too,  for  it  is  colored 
in  eleven  tones,  including  some  two- 
tone  combinations.  But  here,  again, 
it  is  important  that  the  concrete  of 
the  basement  floor  be  properly  water- 
proofed. Indeed,  this  is  a  part  of 
modern  construction  practice  which 
should  be  employed  in  every  dwelling 
where  the  basement  is  below  grade. 

(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion', provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

August 

Courtesy  of  Raymond  8C  Whitcomb 
606  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date        Day 


Aug. 


1     Wed. 

1     Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 


Wed. 
Wed. 

Wed. 
9   Thur. 


Thur. 
Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 

Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 


1 1  p.m. 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

noon 

Midnight 

11  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

3  p.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

noon 

1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

3  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

Midnight 

1 1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

noon 

Midnight 

1 1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 


1  a.m. 

10  a.m. 
5  p.m. 
5  p.m. 

noon 

Midnight 

noon 

11  a.m. 
noon 

1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
12.01  a.m. 

9  a.m. 
Midnight 

11  a.m. 

noon 
Midnight 

11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

11  a.m. 

noon 

1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m, 

1  p.m. 

1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 


11  a.m. 
12.01  a.m. 
Midnight 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
Midnight 
10.30  p.m. 


Berengaria 

Pres.  Harding .  .  . 
Rochambeau .     .  . 

Suffren 

Karlsruhe 

Tuscania 

Samaria 

Frederik  VIII    . 

Gripsholm 

Transylvania 

Olympic 

I'ennland 

Minnewaska  .  .  .  . 

Celtic 

Republic 

Paris 

New  York 

Columbus 

Duilio 

Colombo 

Mauretaria 

Westphalia 

Muenchen 

Carmania 

Stockholm 

Scythia  

Caledonia 

Minnesota 

Homeric 

Baltic 

Lapland 

He  de  France .  .  . 

Deutchland 

Volendam 

Saturnia 

Seydlitz 

Aquitania 

Geo.  Washington. 

Stuttgart 

Lancaslria 

United  States.  .  . 
Drottningholm  .  .  . 
C.  Biancamano .  . 

Franconia 

Cameronia 

Arabic 

Minnelonka.  .  .  . 

Majestic 

Cedric 

Leviathan 

France 

Cleveland 

Berlin 

Vcendam 

Reliance r 

Berengaria 

America 

De  Grasse 

Dresden 

Caronia 

Olympic 


Desi  i.v.vtion:  Via 


Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre 

Antwerp:  Plymouth.  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton..  . 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

DANZIG:  Copenhagen 

Trieste:  Boston,  Lisb.,  Pal.,  Nap.,  Pat 

Spal 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre 

Havre 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne .     .    . 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Gothenburg 

Glasgow:  Boston,  Londonderry 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Bremen:  Boston,  Cobh.,  Ply.,  Cherb. 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton..  . 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Naples 

Genoa:  Palermo,  Naples 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg.  . 

Hamburg:  Cobh 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Gothenburg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

London:  Boulogne 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton  .  . 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Trieste:  Marseilles,  Nap.,  Patras 

Bremen:  Boston,  Galway 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Gothenburg 

Genoa:   Gibraltar,  Naples 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Antwerp;  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton. 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 


TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


^HudsonVallev 
Montreal  Trail 


Thousands 

of    motorists    are 

seeking  the  best  road 

to    roam- — the    road 

combining;  scenic  variety 

and  charm  with  thoroughly 

comfortable   stopping  places 

to  break  the  journey.     Of  all 

the  interesting  trips  in  America, 

the   Four  Great  United  Trails 

stand    out     preeminent.      Each 

way  lies   endless   adventure   by 

day — and  by  night,  the  chance  to 

Stop  at     1  UJJl  =  t J)  I     the  Sign 

of  a  Good  Hotel 

Let  us  send  you  the  story  of  these 
memorable  tours,  illustrated  with 
large  main  route  maps.  Address 
your  request  to  United  Hotels 
headquarters  in  New  York  or 
ask  for  the  booklets  at  any  of  the 

Hotels  in  the  United  System 

The  ROOSEVELT  New  York  City 

The  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  Philadelphia 
The  OLYMPIC  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  BANCROFT  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  ROBERT  TREAT  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Paterson.  N.  J. 


The  STACY-TRENT 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  PENN-HARRIS 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  TEN  EYCK 

Albany.  N.  Y 

The  ONONDAGA 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  ROCHESTER 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  SENECA 

" 

The  NIAGARA                Ni 

icara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

The  LAWRENCE 

Erie.  Pa. 

The  PORTAGE 

Akron.  Ohio 

The  DURANT 

Flint.  Michigan 

The  PRESIDENT 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

El  CONQUISTADOR* 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

IN  CANADA 

The  MOUNT  ROYAL 

Montreal 

KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 

Toronto 

ROYAL  CONNAUGHT 

Hamilton 

The  CLIFTON 

Niagara  Falls 

The  PRINCE  EDWARD 

Windsor 

The  ADMIRAL  BEATTY 

Saint  John.  N.  B. 

*  Opinine  November,  1928 


The  Four  Great  United  Trails 

Motorists  are  invited  to  send  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  trail  booklets: 

1.  Trail  of  Two  Countries—  From  Salem,  Mass., 
to  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 

2.  Loop'the-Lalces  Trail  — Circling  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 

3.  Hudson  Valley 'Montreal  Trail—  From  New 
York  to  Montreal. 

4.  Blue  and  Qray  Trail— From  New  York  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


UNITED    HOTEL/ 

CCMPANr   CF   AMERICA 

Executive  Offices:  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Affiliated  AMERICAN  HOTELS  CORPORATION 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


CABINETS 

Wmirrors 

£non/-White  Steel 

ADe  Luxe  Cabinet,  en- 
tirely concealed  by 
the  beautiful  etched 
|  mirror.    The  last  word 
in  bathroom  furnishing. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  {or  catalogue* 
HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 
VENETIAN  STYLE  Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


^he  Old-World 
,1  Galleries.no 


65,  Duke  St.,  Grosvenor  Sq., 
LONDON,  W.I.,  ENGLAND 

(Near     Selfridges  ) 
(Cables — Olgalleries,  Westo,  London) 

Buy  Your  English  Antiques  From  England 

We  arrange  fnr  boxing,  consular  in- 
voices and  declaration  of  antiquity, 
freight,  insurance  and  delivery  to  your 
door  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Antiques 
admitted  duty  free  to  the  IT.  S.  A. 


A  Sheraton  or  Duncan  Fife  Mahogany 
Dining  Table  in  3  parts  and  2  leaves, 
about  11  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide,  $350. 
Delivery  to  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or   Boston  about    $60. 


18th  century  burr  walnut  Bureau  Boo! 
case  or  Cabinet,  $625.    Several  others 
Including    rare    ■    ample    2   ft.    l    Ins. 
wide,  {  I 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide,  sent  on 
receipt  of  14  cents  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
I  1 1     60  page  .    i   0  phi  h  n  iph 

(2).  C i i      II       with    photo  ; 

(\it.   Sin  i  -    tlori  ; ill  olour 

i  heme  ,    el  varlou 

>h       Be  ri 
(4).   "I  Mini     ll'.u  i   lold     II,, 

Stanle      Barre 

1  I  I   iM     tO  Si 

hi..-  oak,  and  to  I  '     eai  Bi 

,.,    old    i    ,, ,  ,  i    how    to 

Clean]       ITui 
(5).  Old 

(ti).   Hlnl      " 

iltun 
(7).   1, 1st    ol     i 
to  i    in 


i  in  i'<>\  \    i , 

,  ■  , 

ui 


IPLATES 


Sketches    submitted    and   plates    de- 
signed  and   etched   on   copper 
To  order  only 
Prices  from  $100.00  up.  Send  for  samples 
RALPH  FLETCHER  SEYMOUR 
410    South    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


Wfyt  Iktmsplbama  Scabemp 
of  tfjc  jftne  &rte 

Broad  and    Cherry  Sts.,    Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculptureand 

Illustration.      Write  for    Illustrated    Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 


Develop  Your 
Artistic  Talents 

All  the  regular  Art  Courses. 
Also  Interior  Decoration, 
Weaving,  Book  Binding, 
Pottery,  Metal  Working. 
For  catalog,  address  E.  H. 
Wuerpel,  Director,  Room  10 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Washington  university.st.louis 


The  Measure 

of 

Your  Message 

T^HE  measure  of  your  mes' 
-*-  sage  is  the  number  of  ac- 
tual readers  reached  by  the 
publications  carrying  your  ad- 
vertising. 

You  may  buy  "10,000  cir- 
culation," but  is  it  delivered 
or  is  it  merely  a  "claim"  of 
the  publisher? 

The  A.  B.  C.  offers  a  service 
that  will  enable  the  adver- 
tiser and  advertising  agent  to 
measure  every  message  placed 
in  the  leading  publications  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Every  day,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  A.  B.  C.  Auditors 
becking  the  records  of 
publishers,  and  their  findings 
are  tabulated  in  the  form  of 
A.  B.   C.   reports. 

These  reports,  by  the  authen- 
tic, reliabli  data  they 
tin,  enable  the  advertiser 
o  mea  ure  exactly  how  widely 
his  messagi    ha     I      n  distrib' 

Isk  for  the  latest  A.  B.  C.  Report 
on    the    An  is    &     Decoration 


The  Smaller  Home  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


— through  living  room,  dining  room 
and  porch — out  into  the  small  gar- 
den, where  it  ends  at  the  pool  en- 
closed by  a  semi-circular  hedge.  Such 
a  vista  adds  immensely  to  the  small 
house,  giving  it  an  air  of  spaciousness 
and  an  ideal  quality  that  would  other- 
wise not  appear  if  the  house  were 
merely  a  collection  of  small  rooms. 
This  vista  is  also  effective  on  occa- 
sions of  entertainment  when  the 
house  is  thronged  with  people. 

The  lower  level  of  the  entrance 
hall  is  another  point  of  interest  in 
the  interior,  a  good  introduction  to 
the  living  room;  one  long  side  of 
which  is  paneled,  with  centre  fire- 
place and  book  racks  built  in  on  each 
side,  the  opposite  side  on  the  south  wall, 
being   well  provided   with   windows. 

The  service  arrangements  are  a 
model  of  compactness  and  conve- 
nience. Under  the  entrance  hall  is 
located  the  garage,  from  which  stairs 
ascend  to  the  main  floor,  and  open  on 
the  main  stairs  leading  to  the  second 
floor  at  the  landing.  By  an  ingenious 
method,  a  passageway  running  from 
the  main  hall  to  the  rear  yard  serves 
several  uses,  including  that  of  access 
from  garage  to  main  portion  of  the 
house  upstairs,  of  service  entrance 
to  kitchen,  and  of  access  from  kitchen 
to  the  front  door. 

The  kitchen,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  planned  to  meet  the  modern  idea 
of  efficiency,  which  has  decreed  the 
long  narrow  shape  as  more  practical 
than  the  squarish  plan  of  the  old 
kitchen.  Access  from  kitchen  to  din- 
ing room  is  provided  at  one  end  of 
the  pantry,  another  convenient  de- 
tail. At  the  window  end  of  the  pantry 
is  a  small  dining  table  and  benches. 
Needless  to  say,  the  equipment  is 
complete  in  all  respects. 

In  the  plan,  the  living  room  and 
dining  room  are  located  across  the 
south  front  of  the  house,  the  kitchen 
is  placed  on  the  north,  and  the  porch 
and  garden  on  the  southeast.  This  is 
one  of  the  ideal  arrangements  for 
weather  exposure  in  the  New  York 
district.  Upstairs,  the  house  is  divided 
into  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  and  their 
appurtenances,  in  the  most  complete 
detail,  and  the  owner's  room  with 
bath  attached,  occupies  the  southeast 
corner. 

Indoors,  the  house  has  the  same 
simple,  restrained,  artistic  charm, 
characteristic  of  the  exterior.  There 
are  no  obvious,  strained  effects.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  stock  de- 
tails of  trim  have  been  used  fre- 
quently throughout  the  house.  On  the 


exterior,  the  double  hung  window 
sash  and  the  wood  gutter  mouldings 
are  stock,  and  inside,  the  doors  and 
some  other  details  are  stock  likewise. 
These  stock  details  have  been  much 
improved  by  the  manufacturers  in 
recent  years  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
discriminating  designer  their  econ- 
omy need  not  sacrifice  good  appear- 
ance. The  whole  design  of  this  house, 
in  its  simple  masses,  unbroken  gable 
roofs,  and  straight  partitions,  is  in 
fact  a  most  economical  one  to  con- 
struct.- 

The  simple  character  of  the  in- 
terior does  not  yield  very  many  ex- 
ceptional details  to  be  described. 
Generally,  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
plainly  plastered  and  painted  or 
stained.  Trim  is  for  the  most  part 
white  pine  or  "white"  wood,  except 
the  paneled  fireplace  side  of  the  living 
room,  which  is  white  pine  stained  in 
natural  finish,  with  large  raised  panels 
and  with  mouldings  that  are  more 
characteristic  of  Georgian  than  of 
Early  American  design. 

Most  of  the  floors  are  oak  strips, 
except  the  fine  oak  plank  flooring,  of 
varying  widths  in  entrance  hall  and 
living  room.  This  flooring  is  stained 
a  dark  nut-brown  color.  In  most  of 
the  service  portion,  the  flooring  is 
linoleum. 

Other  details  are  the  Harvard  brick 
of  the  exterior  chimneys,  and  of  the 
living  room  fireplace,  including 
hearth  and  facing,  the  simple  Early 
American  character  of  the  entrance 
hall,  and  the  excellent  Early  Amer- 
ican lighting  fixtures,  samples  of 
which  appear  in  the  illustration  of 
the  living  room.  These  latter  are  tin 
with  shields  of  mirror  mosaic.  The 
furniture  is  likewise  of  very  simple 
character  of  the  Early  American  type. 
The  rugs  in  the  living  room  are 
Oriental  such  as  were  imported  into 
America  in  early  times,  harmonizing 
with  other  decorations. 

In  viewing  carefully  a  small  house 
so  fine  in  many  respects  as  this  is, 
one  is  inevitably  impressed.  There  is 
not  only  its  complexity,  perfectly 
coordinated,  making  it  a  more  in- 
tricate machine,  perhaps  than  even 
the  automobile,  and  there  is  more 
than  its  beauty  and  its  artistry.  What 
is  most  remarkable  about  this  Larch- 
mont  house  is  its  individuality.  That 
stands  out  strongly  among  houses 
which  express  fundamentally  the  same 
ideal  of  the  best  American  small 
house.  How  wonderfully  different 
and  how  charming  each  one  of  them 
can   be  in  its   own   individual  way! 


Al'Gl'ST,  1928 
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Fred  Sterry 

President 

John  D.  Owen 

Manager 
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Hotels  of  Distinction 


FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    CENTRAL   PARR 


NEW  YORK 


9he  SAVOY- PLAZA 


Henry  A.  Rot>t 
Qeneral  Manager 


V  ~ 


l^iVfA-t^t^fl        7th  Annual 

\r  nft  CM  IrV^    Cruise  de  Luxe  ~  >j! 

rt7VTYSTERIOUS  ^§yPt'  fascina'cing  Africa,  the  Holy  Land, 
C/0L  beautiful  Madeira,  gay  Seville,  Granada  with  its 
Alhambra,  mighty  Gibraltar,  ancient  Cadiz,  Algiers,  Biskra, 
Timgad,  Tunis,  Malta,  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Bos- 
phorous,  Athens,  Dalmatian  Coast,  Cattaro,  Cettinje, 
Ragusa,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Messina,  Taor- 
mina,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Monte  Carlo,  France,  England. 


I 


I 
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exclusively  Chartered  Palatial S.S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Cunard  Line's  finest  first-class  cuisine  and  service 

Membership  limited  to  390  guests-half  capacity 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK,  JAN.  29 


} 


I 


66  days  of  glorious  adventure  with  free  stop-over  in  Europe 
including  return  via  S.  S.  "Berengaria"  or  any  Cunard 
Steamer.     The    best    of   everything   on    ship   and  shore. 

%ttesfrom$950includingshoreexciirsions.Fiillpartiailarsonrequest 
I  EARLY  RESERVATION  ADVISABLE]) 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

542  Fifth  Ave.,       Est>  l875         New  York 

Philadelphia— 1529  Locust  St. 
Chicago,  175No. Michigan  Ave.-  Boston,  33  Devonshire  St. 
San  Francisco,  29Geary  St,  -  £os  Angeles,  756So.  Broadway 


OPEN   ALL   YEAR 


European  Plan 
Fireproof  Construction 


200  Rooms  with.  Private  Bath 


SITUATED  in  the  exclusive  Eastern  end  of  the  Island  with  a  land' 
locked  harbor;  dock  with  37  foot  water;  opened  in  May  1927;  a 
brilliant  success  from  the  beginning.  Patronised  by  distinguished 
families. 

Completed  polo  field,  bridle  trails,  1 8  hole  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
picturesque  hills  and  valleys,  surf  bathing,  fishing.  Unusual  advan' 
tages  for  children.  Booklet. 

Ferry  from  New  London   to  Montauk 


Bernhard  Lundberg,  Manager 


Winter  Resort:  Hotel  Lincoln,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


MONTAUK    MANOR 

MONTAUK,    LONG    ISLAND 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ITALIAN   SUBJECTS 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE IN  ITALY.  Anderson.  New,  re- 
vised edition.  With  80  full-page  plates  and 
120  text  illustrations.  $6.00 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
ITALY.  Cummings.  Illustrated.  2  volumes. 

$12.50 

SMALLER  ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  FARM 
HOUSES.  Lowell.  125  plates  and  numerous 
text  illustrations.  $20.00 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.  Bolton.  Hun- 
dreds of  full-page  plates  with  historical  and 
descriptive  notes.  $25.00 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF 
ITALY.  Bumpus.  Well  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. $7.50 

ITALIAN  INTERIORS  AND  FURNI- 
TURE. Hunter.   200  plates  with  over  500 

illustrations.  1  \ols.  $50.00 

Arts  6?  Decoration 


The  Famous  de  Polignacs  of  France 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 

on  Architecture 
Gardens,  Furniture  and  Decorations 


Gummelingen,  near  Berne,  at  Turin, 
and  later  at  Rome.  Evidently  her  love 
for  the  Comte  was  stronger  than  her 
appreciation  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Polignacs  because  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  she  again  met  the 
Comte  at  Turin  and  returned  to 
Venice  with  him.  For  some  years  ap- 
parently they  traveled,  from  Brussels 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  Cassel,  then  to 
Frankfort,  to  Cologne,  Utrecht  and 
Rotterdam,  then  to  Scotland  and  at 
last  to  England.  Evidently  Artois' 
love  for  her  increased  daily.  "This 
adorable  woman",  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  the  French  court,  "is  more 
than  ever  the  blessing  of  my  life". 
And  he  gave  himself  up  to  this  affair 
while  it  lasted, — passing,  it  is  said,  at 
least  fifteen  hours  a  day  with  her — 
an  acid  test,  one  might  well  say. 

She  was  very  delicate  through  most 
of  her  life  and  did  not  easily  accustom 
herself  to  the  English  climate.  Con- 
sumption slowly  undermined  her 
health,  and,  it  is  said,  without  in  any 
way  destroying  her  charm.  On  the 
day  of  her  death  this  romantic  and 
beautiful  French  woman  made  d'Ar- 
tois  solemnly  swear  in  the  presence  of 
l'abbe  de  Latil,  his  chaplain,  that  he 
loved  no  one  better  than  herself,  ex- 
cept perhaps  God.  And  this  exception 
may  have  been  made  out  of  courtesy 
to  the  abbe. 

It  is  said  that  dArtois,  afterward 
Charles  X,  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  solemn  promise.  He  had  deeply 
loved  his  mistress  and  was  profoundly 
saddened  by  her  death.  Writing  again 
to  a  friend  he  said,  "I  have  no  longer 
on  this  earth  any  purpose,  any  desire, 
any  hope,  not  even  a  sentiment. 
Marie-Louise  united  everything,  she 
animated  everything  for  me,  and  her 
death  has  broken  all  fibres  of  my 
heart,  my  soul  and  my  hope" — a 
rather  unusual  sentiment,  if  we  can 
believe  history,  to  be  uttered  by  a  man 
who  was  later  king  of,  to  say  the  least, 
a  rarely  unconventional  French  court. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  Yolande- 
Martin-Gabrielle  de  Polastron,  Du- 
chesse  de  Polignac,  and  her  husband 
Count  Jules  de  Polignac,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Cardinal  were  among 
the  worst,  but  unhappily  most 
favoured  advisors  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. They  were  frightfully  extrava- 
gant at  the  expense  of  the  court.  Count 
Jules  was  created  duke  by  Louis  XVI 
in  1780,  and  in  1782  was  made  post- 
master-general. His  position  and  in- 
fluence at  court  was  largely  due  to  his 
wife,  the  bosom  friend  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Driven  from  Paris  by  the 
clamor  of  the  mob,  they  repaired  to 
Vienna;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached 
that  capital,  before  the  fate  of  the 
French  Queen,  her  mistress  and  friend, 
was  communicated  to  the  Duchesse, 
and  within  a  few  days  she  died  of 
grief.  Her  husband,  who  had  received 
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UNDER  COVER 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Review 
of  the  Latest  Books 

By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 

Furniture  Inlaying.  By  Charles 
W,  Frost  and  Margaret  Fullerton. 
(The  Bruce  Publishing  Company). 
Illustrated. 

This  satisfies  the  need  of  a  book 
dealing  with  the  practical  problems  in 
inlaying.  The  volume  is,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  supply,  and  does,  in  simple 
|  and   usable    form    such   information 


an  estate  from  Catherine  II,  in  the 
Ukraine,  survived  till  1817. 

Of  their  three  sons  the  second, 
Prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  clerical  and 
ultra-royalist  reaction  after  the  Rev- 
olution. Deprived  of  a  mother's  care, 
and  before  reaching  manhood,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Russia,  then  a  refuge  for- 
royalists,  and  shortly  afterward  trav- 
eled to  Edinburgh,  where  the  Comte 
dArtois,  afterward  Charles  X,  was 
living.  Under  the  mingled  influence  of 
religion  and  loyalty,  he  embarked 
with  his  brother  Armand  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru 
against  Napoleon.  The  conspiracy  was 
delected,  the  brothers  arrested,  tried 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  at  the 
intercession  of  Josephine  and  Madame 
Murat,  the  emperor's  sister,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment, and  the  two  young  men 
were  sent  to  Vincennes,  where  they  re- 
mained six  years.  After  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII,  Jules  de  Polignac  held 
various  offices,  received  from  the  Pope 
his  title  of  "prince",  and  later  was 
made  ambassador  to  the  English  court. 

In  1829,  after  dArtois  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  France  as  Charles  X, 
de  Polignac  was  called  to  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  later  became 
president  of  the  council.  His  appoint- 
ment was  taken  as  indicating  the 
king's  intention  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  and  Polignac  with  the 
other  ministers  was  held  responsible 
for  the  policy  which  culminated  in  the 
issue  of  the  Four  Ordinances,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  and  the  downfall  of  Charles 
X;  who,  abdicating  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
sailed  for  England,  and  for  a  time  re- 
sided at  Lulworth  Castle  in  Dorset. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  fled  for  his 
life,  but  after  wandering  for  some 
time  among  the  wilds  of  Normandy, 
was  arrested  at  Granville.  He  was 
condemned  by  the  chamber  of  peers 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  (at  Ham), 
but  he  benefited  by  the  amnesty  of 
1836,  when  he  was  exiled,  spending 
some  years  in  England.  Finally  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  France  on  con- 
dition that  he  did  not  reside  in  Paris. 
With  the  death  of  Charles  X,  and  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  gone,  the  last 
blow  to  a  constitution  already  broken 
down  by  many  reverses,  he  sank  into 
a  state  of  melancholy.  He  died  at  St. 
Germain  in  March  1847,  where,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  years  earlier, 
James  II  of  England  had  died  under 
similar  conditions,  exiled  and  lonely. 

Editor's  Note:  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers  to  kuov  that  the  room  de- 
picted on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  in  the  old  Paris  de 
Polignac  house,  on  that  famous  square. 
the  Place  des  Vosges.  The  Palace  is  at 
present  used  by  Jacques  Bodart. 


and  working  material  as  the  crafts- 
man needs. 

Early  American  Glass.  By  Rhea 
Mansfield  Knit  tie.  (The  Century 
Co.)  Illustrated. 

The  ever-widening  interest  in  early 
American  glassware  and  the  demand 
for  more  authoritative  information  on 
the  subject  are  responsible  for  this 
interesting  work.  Mrs.  Knittle,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  done  more  thorough 
work  in  this  field  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  this  country,  and  the  fruits 
of  her  investigations  are  presented  to 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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Simple  and  Elegant  Silverware 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


after  bell,  globe  and  hemisphere  with 
pleasing  results;  to  achieve  variety, 
its  foot  has  been  expanded  and  con- 


surfaces  etched  with  the  segment  of 
some  colossal  cosmic  design,  serve  as 
the  means  to  a  highly  aesthetic  end. 


Tea  service  in  Governor  Dummer 
pattern,  named  for  first  Massachu- 
setts executive.  Courtesy  Watson  Co. 

traded  with  slight  differences  in 
height.  It  seemed  as  though  there  re- 
mained no  possibility  of  structural 
change  on  this  traditional  object,  and 
yet  the  present  season  sees  the  silver 
goblet  of  other  years  reduced  in 
stature  to  five  inches,  so  modelled  at 
calyx  and  lip  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  curves  and  angles  of  present  day 
decoration,  and  supported  by  a  rec- 
tangular stem  rising  from  a  square 
foot.  No  longer  the  wine,  but  the 
cocktail  cup,  this  new  expression  in 
silver  is  as  debonairly  modernistic  as 
is  the  multi-colored  stick-willow  table 
or  zebra-wood  stand  destined  to  sup- 
port it.  With  apparent  lack  of  pre- 
meditation, the  designer  has  cleverly 


A  cigarette  case  in  similar  design  ac- 
companies it. 

The  dynamic  impulse  which  is 
affecting  all  arts  and  crafts  is  receiv- 
ing an  increasingly  intelligent  recog- 
nition from  the  lay  public.  Its  result- 
ing forms  no  longer  seem  a  disturbing 
jumble  of  eccentric  moods  and  bizarre 
expressions  to  those  who,  wisely  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  a  ranking  creator 
and  critic  in  the  new  field,  give  their 
attention  to  the  legitimate  modernists, 
and  their  understanding  interpreters. 
Beautiful  objects  of  utility  as  well  as 
of  decorative  intention  are  being  fab- 
ricated in  modernistic  feeling,  and 
seem  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  life  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. But  older  forms  still  retain  their 
strong  appeal.  They  are  not  being 
eliminated,  nor  are  they  ever  likely  to 
be,  although  they  may  suffer  a  tem- 


united  this  array  of  little  cups  with 
the  strident  checks  so  frequently  in- 
troduced into  modernistic  textiles  and 
carpets. 

Silver  destined  for  personal  uses 
reflects  the  modern  mood  in  patterns 
that  are  agreeably  different.  In  the 
construction  of  a  new  silver  flask, 
carefully  calculated  proportions  and 


Modernistic  in  the  fullest  sense  are 
cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  of  geo- 
metric design.  Courtesy  Gorham  Co. 

porary  lessening  of  prominence  in  the 
eyes  of  groups  which  are  giving  their 
whole  attention  to  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  great  phenomenon — the  addition 
to  the  world's  aesthetic  treasure  of  a 
new   and   vitally   significant   beauty. 


(Continued  from  page  106) 
us  in  a  manner  that  make  fact,  his- 
tory and  romance.  The  flasks  and  the 
decanters  drove  me  into  my  cellar. 
A  book  for  the  connoisseurs  of  glass ' 
art  and  the  art  of  thirst. 

Apples  and  Madonnas.  By  C.  J. 
./jL  Bulliet.  (Pascal  Covici).  Illus- 
trated. 

This  is  the  first  really  human  book 
that  has  appeared  on  "Modern  Art." 
Divesting  the  new  art  expression  of 
its  cloak  of  mysticism — that  is  to 
say,  debunking  it — the  author  has  dis- 
closed the  aims  of  the  modern  masters 
to  be  little  different  from  those  of  the 


giants  of  old.  They  have  simply  given 
sincere  expression  to  the  life  of  their 
times — an  era  of  eager  intensity. 
Cezanne,  Matisse,  Picasso  and  the 
others  are  shown  to  be  normal  human 
beings. 

Beauty  in  Garden:  A  Tribute.  By 
Various  Authors.   (William   Ed- 
win Ridge).  Illustrated. 

Messrs.  Jensen,  Leavitt  and  others 
have  here  got  up  a  book  showing 
various  aspects  of  the  beautiful  in 
gardens.  They  pay  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  American  landscape  archi- 
tecture, and  they  show  what  it  has 
accomplished  and  what  it  promises. 
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Mahogany   and   bamboo   tabic   with   gilt   stretcher 
2'  3Y2"  x  1'4"  2'4y2"  high 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 


ANTIQUES 


Special  importers  of 
Damasks   -    Chintzes 

WOODVILLE    &    COMPANY 

2052  Locust  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LAVISH  IN  CHARM,  FRUGAL  IN  COST 

cJ~i    boudoir    iliai    any    clever    woman    can    duplicate 


FROM  the  brush  of  Edgar 
W.  Jenney  comes  this 
boudoir,  conjuring  up  your 
desire  to  have  it  for  your  own. 
Its  French  Provincial  motif 
is  supplied  by  the  Karpen 
furniture ;  the  taffeta  canopy 
and  draperies  echo  the  hue 


of  chair  and  bench.  The  toile 
de  Jouy  chosen  to  cover  the 
day  bed  is  repeated  on  the 
valanced  dressing  table, 
and  its  rose,  in  the  French 


KARPEN 

QJurniiuro, 


papered  wall  panel.  Re-cre- 
ating this  room  is  well  within 
your  ability  and  your  means 
too,  as  you  will  see  when  you 
price  the  pieces  at  your  Kar- 
pen dealer's.  Their  low  cost 
proves  that  Karpen  furni- 
ture is  priced  for  all  homes. 


THE     KARPEN 

NAMEPLATE     MARKS 

FURNITURE     OF 

INTRINSIC     WORTH 


Illustrating  Karpen  pieces: 

Day  bed,  970 — Arm  chair,  971 

—Bench,  972 


V//ai/   tins   coupon 
j or  ilia    \l  lew 

cJ.5ea.uti] ill    cJ n tenors 


Illustrated  in  full  color  by  able 
artist  and  decorator  Edgar  W. 
Jenney.  With  countless  ideas  to 
adapt  to  your  home.  Mail  cou- 
pon now,  with  ten  cents  to  cover 
mailing  costs,  to  S.  Karpen  & 
Bros.,  801  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; 37th  and  Broadway,  New 
York;  or  Huntington  Park,  P.  0. 
Box  O,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

nam a"d."a." 

""a'dd'ress"" 

ci"TY"AN"i>"STATE""" 


HAVE 


CAMEL 


Its    fair    sailing — once   you  ve 

chosen    K^amels 


lnev 


n  and  mellow-mild  and  thei 


y  re  smooth  and  mellow-mild  and  their  taste 
as  relresnme  as  a  salt  sea  breeze. 


CAMELS 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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Bas-relief  of  Tropical  Birds 


By  Harry  and  Ethel  Waddell 
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The  compact  60°  "V"  type  motor  and  the  long 
chassis  provide  luxurious  room  for  five  people 
in  this  most  popular  of  all  closed  car  body 
types — room  for  wide, deep  seats  and  seat 
backs  as  comfortable  as  arm  chairs.  The  doors 
and  windows  are  exceptionally  wide — there  is 
full  vision  for  every  passenger.  There  is  Lincoln 


power  for  capacity  loads,  steepest  grades  and 
sustained  high  speed  mile  after  mile — there  is 
wonderfully  easy  riding  comfort  for  trips  across 
the  continent,  if  need  be.  Lincoln  craftsmanship, 
custom 'designed  beauty  and  the  never'failing 
dependability  of  Lincoln  service  and  performance 
make  this,  of  all  fine  cars,  the  family  car  supreme! 
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Division      of     Ford      Motor      Company 
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THE  KING'S 

messenger  rode  far  bearing 
the  illuminated  scrolls  of  his 
royal  master : :  Just  so,  today, 
your  personal  stationery  goes 
abroad  carrying  the  ivordless 
implication  of  your  taste   :   : 

BLACK. 
STAREL 

AND 

FROST 

JEWELERS  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR    118  YEARS 

FIFTH  AVE.,  COR.  48TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
PARIS  :  :  PALM      BEACH 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 


OLD  ENGLISH 
PANELLED    ROOMS 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


Mr.  Charles  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon 
clients  at  their  residences  by  appointment 


NEW  YORK:  TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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A  superb  Sheraton  inlaid  secretaire  bookcase  in  richly  figured 

satinwood  of   beautiful  colour   and   quality   with   "pull-out" 

writing  compartment .   An    interesting  feature  is  the   unusual 

treatment    of    liner    portion.     1780-1790 

Height  &  11*4",  width  2'  IV/2",  depth  V  9l/2" 


IMPORTANT    SPECIMENS 

OF  THE  SHERATON 
PERIOD  ON  EXHIBITION 

A  satinwood  settee  with  beauti- 
fully painted  decorations  and 
six  armchairs  to  match. 
A  set  of  three  satinwood  tables 
exquisitely  inlaid,  comprising 
pair  of  consoles  and  centre 
table. 

A  richly  figured  mahogany 
secretaire  of  uncommon  de- 
sign, inlaid  with  tulipwood. 
A  small  light  mahogany  drum 
table  of  superb  quality  with 
graceful  pedestal  base- 


VERNAX— Anew 
furniture  cream, 
perfected  by  Mr.  Ver- 
nay  for  use  on  his  own 
collection  of  furni- 
ture, is  now  on  sale. 


Vfernav 

OlD  ENGLISH  Ft  iRNTTURE .  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  &  GASPARE  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,   19  East  Fifty-Fourth  St. 
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An  installation  of  modern 

rustic     ware     by      The 

Barclay  Company 


The  New  Barclay 
PULSICHROME 

VASES 


Created  for  and  procurable  only  from 
The  Barclay  Company,  these  vases  corn- 
Line  unique  tonal  effects  with  an  amaz- 
ing wealth  of  forms  reproducing,  classic 
antique  types.  Pulsichrome  vases,  in  the 
garden  or  within  doors,  g,ive  the  com- 
pleting, touch  of  smartness  and  charm. 

If,  among,  the  bewildering,  array  of  sing,le 
and  varieg,ated  colors,  there  is  not  one  to 
harmonize  with  your  decorative  plan, 
we  will  create  individual  combinations 
to  your  order. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  cat- 
alogue of  the  various  models  and  a  chart 
demonstrating,  a  few  of  the  possible 
shades  and  blends. 

Garden  Wares,  Iron  Furniture,  Decora- 
tive   Fencing,   Garden    Structures,   Im- 
ported and  Domestic  Pottery 


The  BARCLAY  COMPANY 

1268  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE 
NARBERTH,  PA, 
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Is  your  home 

planned  for  today  alone? 


O/Qy&^&s^^^^^^s&SQss^s^s^SS^ 
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S 


This  trademark  is  a  symbol 
of  "master  craftsmanship  and 
heirloom  quality. 


ince  your  home  is  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  for  a 
day,  you  will  choose  furniture  constructed  to  assure 
years  of  service.  In  selecting  upholstered  living  room 
pieces,  the  Singer  trade  mark  is  your  infallible 
guarantee  of  lasting  comfort  and  unfading  charm. 
CE.  Singer  Upholstyled  is  featured  by  all  leading  inte- 
rior decorators,  furniture  and  department  stores. 

M.  SINGER  &  SONS"    Designers  &  Makers    f    New  York   ,  Paris  »   Brussels  t  .Milan 


SINGER 


IPHCL/TyLEC 

LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE 
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Our  window  at  715  Fifth  Avenue,  which  has  acquired  international  fame 


OBJECTS  OF  ART     TAPESTRIES 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 


FURNITURE 


^Wtn.  fflaumgarten  6  Go.  One. 


INTERIOR     DECORATIONS 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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192s,  Kittinger  Company 


c?ohis  Hospitable  English  Hall  Bids  You  Enter 


et  your  hall  be  strikingly  artistic!   The 
first  glance  thru  the  open  door  reveals 
the  measure  of  good  taste  to  be  expected  in 
your  home.    An  atmosphere  of  charm  and 
dignity  may  be  achieved  with  a  few  stately 
pieces  ...  as  shown  in  the  above  picture 
. .  .including  a  reproduction  of  a  famous 
Elizabethan  chest,  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
high-backed  Early  English  chairs  of 
the  Charles  II  period,  and  a  color- 
ful tapestry  as  a  background. 


The  incomparable  charm  of  solid  woods  .  . 
principally   American  Walnut,  Honduras 
Mahogany  and  Oak  .  .  .  hand  antiqued  to 
give  the  semblance  of  age  and  lacquer  fin- 
ished, finds  expression  in  Kittinger  au- 
thentic period  reproductions,  *§  You  will 
find  more-than-the-usual  interest  in  the 
wide  selection  of  Kittinger  furniture 
for  every  room  in  the  home,  fine 
office,  club  or  hotel  .  .  .  displayed 
by  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 


i 


Yours  for  the  ashing  .  .  .  an  attractive  hoohlet  on 
JLiving   Room   Furniture  .    .    .   profusely  illus- 
trated.   Let  us  send  you  a  copy  and  names 
of  dealers  in  your  vicinity  thru  whom 
you  may  purchase.    Kittinger  Gom- 
pany,  1903   Slmwood  ^Avenue, 
Buffalo,  SV.  <Y. 


KITTING 

^<^  Distinctive     Fu  mitui 
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FROM  THE  FAR    CORNERS    OF   OLD   EUROPE    TO    BEAUTIFY    THE    AMERICAN    HEARTH 


Antique      Mantel      of      the 

Georgian     Period,     $3,500 

Andirons,       silver       finish, 

$540  for  the  pair 


^.Ci 


■  .- 


Since  Eighteen* 
twenty-seven 


t Y'c\ HERE  is  something  inspiring  about  the  fireplace 
^~^  fitted  with  one  of  our  antique  marble  mantels. 
These  mantels  of  varied  period  designs  and  in  white 
and  colored  marble  express  one's  individual  taste  in 
home  decoration  and  also  represent  the  artistry  of  a 
previous  age.  Some  of  the  motifs  of  decorations  are 
typical  of  both  France  and  Italy.  Others  bear  the  deft 
touch  of  Adam,  the  elegant,  whose  influence  is  seen  in 
practically  everything  today  pertaining  to  the  fireplace. 
Innumerable  are  the  homes  of  America  into  which 
these  mantels  have  come  through  the  service  of  this 
House.  For  we  have  brought  antique  mantels  to  this 
country  from  England,  France  and  Italy  since  eighteen- 
twenty-seven.  Address  us  at  New  York,  Dept.  AD, 
for  booklet  describing  our  service. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 
YEAR   l£<27 


l.  Jackson  Company 


2  WEST  47  th  street 
NEW    YORK 


318  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 
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Gnj^c/Aieb 


takes  pleasure 
in  announcing 


at  385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

I  ^HESE  new  ana  larger  galleries  were  made  necessary 
through  the  growing  acceptance  or  Jacques  Bodart 
creations  in  French  antiques  ana  reproductions. 

y  on  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  these  new  gal= 
leries  which/  in  their  several  units,  typify  the  leading 
French  periods  or  decoration.  The  card  or  your  dec= 
orator  or  furniture  dealer  will  introduce  you. 


»  ditbv  c    m 


RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  President 
38 '<  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yor\ 

In  Paris:   11  Rue  Payenne 


Antiques 


Reproductions 
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Q^^Qj^^^m^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Q 


DAWSON 

19  East  60th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


A  pair  of  very  fine  English  Eighteenth  Century  carved  wood 
Torcheres   of  the   Adams  period   with   crystal   candelabra 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OLD  TAPESTRIES 
and  NEEDLEWORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

OLD  VELVETS 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


Member  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 


ET 
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ANTIQUES 

From  England  •  .  .  France  .  .  .  Italy 


Small  Empire  Des\  of  Walnut  with  bronze  fl 
mouldings 


50593 

French    Provincial   rush-seated   arm 

chair   of  the   late   18th  century 


50552 

Venetian  painted  easy  chair  with  orig- 
inal old   leather  covering 

Very    fine    revolving    Sheraton    Bookcase 
of     faded     brown     mahogany     with     brass 
galleries   and    pillars;   46   inches   high,    ex- 
treme diameter  28  inches 


cassard  romano 

companyjnc 

fbrm&irl^  JI/lOR/Cti£0^  <dfe<DPZ£S 

232-236  Cast  59th  Street,  New  yorkCity 


CHICAGO 

155E  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CIE, 
61Av  Philippe-  Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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I     I    I    I   I 


I 


W*J 


C 


. 


■ 


Mr.  Boegel  Lis  used  IMPERIAL  MlSS ION  TlLES  on  this  roof 


IA\P  ERIAL 

*    Roofing-  Tiles   * 

LUDOWICl    -   C    E  L  A  D  O  N    •    COMPANY 


(.    11  1  l    AC.  O      1()/1    S.  Mil    11  1  (.AN    AVKNUF. 


•    NIWYOJK    565    FIFTH    AVENUE 
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ANTIQUE  FRAMES  OF  ALL  PERIODS 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK   IN    THE    WORLD 
DECORATIVE    PAINTINGS 
AND    MIRRORS 

THE  relationship  of  the  frame  to  the  picture  is  very  important, 
and  great  discretion  can  be  used  advantageously  in  the  careful 
selection  of  a  setting  for  works  of  art  as  in  the  careful  selection 
of  the  picture  itself. 

M.  Grieve  Company  is  equipped  to  supply  every  need. 
The  varying  styles  of  each  great  period  are  represented 
m  their  galleries.  The  special  requirements  of  any  pic 
ture  can  he  studied  and  satisfied.  In  ad- 
dition    to   the   superlative,   hand'earved 
r e  p  reduc- 
tions   (which 
arc   made   to 
any  size)  the 
M.       Grieve 
collection   of 
genuine     an' 
tique  frames, 
gathered 
from  all  over 
the  world,  of' 
fer  an  almost 
unlimited 
choice  of  an- 
dent  master- 
pieces  of  the 
trainer's    art. 

I  HESE  splendid  frames,  old  and  new,  are  constantly  on 
display,  and  expert  advice  in  the  framing  of  fine  pictures 
will  be  given  to  anyone  with  a  framing  problem. 

A  visit  to  our  galleries,  where  the  framing  of  pictures  is  treated  as  a 

fine  art,  will  greatly  interest  you,  as  well  as  our  collection  of  decora' 

tive    paintings   and    mirrors. 


A  group  showing  a  part  of  Mr.  Grieve 's  very  fine  collection 
of  ITALIAN   RENAISSANCE  PORTRAIT  FRAMES 


A  group  shozving  a  pari  of  Mr. 

Grieve's   very  fine    collection  of 

VENETIAN    PORTRAIT 

FRAMES 


M.  GRIEVE  COMPANY 


234  EAST  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Member,  Antique  and 
Decorative  Arts  League 
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LOOK  FOR  THIS  SHOP  MARK  INSET  IN 
EVERY  BERKEY  &  GAY  SUITE.  ALSO  ON 
BERKEY  &    GAY   DEALERS*  WINDOWS. 


IT  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION  WHEN  BUYING, 
AND  SHOULD  BE  YOUR   PRIDE  IN  POS- 
SESSION FOR  EVER  AFTER. 


loose 


as  \)ou  ao  xtour 


'XjOtir  O] 


our  cyurniture 

Qfloior  Gar 


o%vn  or 


Clothes,  motok  cars,  and  the  furnishing  of  your 
home  are  today  the  accepted  indications  of  their 
owner's  standing  and  good  taste. 

Furniture  is  an  especially  accurate  gauge  of 
your  personal  characteristics.  It  speaks  clearly 
and  impressively  to  every  caller  in  the  home — 
leaving  an  indelible  impression  of  the  owner. 

There  is  pleasure,  pride  and  poise  in  owning 
pieces  bearing  the  famous  Berkey 
&  Gay  ShopMarkjwhich  less  known 
furniture  can  never  give.  Created 
by  America's  foremost   furniture 


THE  FURNITURE  STYLE  BOOK 
SENT  Postpaid  foi  $1.00.    Ideas  fot  interior  decoration 
b\   WaryFanton  Roberts,  editor  oj      trts  &  Decoration." 

Popular  styli  s  /,.r  /"  h  color 

icnemes.  Suggests  draperies  and  floor  covi  rings  for  each 
period.  Tells  about  wood  .  finish]     .  features 


designers,  its  style  correctness  is  unquestioned. 
Made  and  finished  according  to  Berkey  & 
Gay's  75-year-old  standards  of  workmanship, 
it  represents  an  investment  that  will  pay  rich 
dividends  in  happiness  and  comfort  for  years 
to  come.  The  leading  furniture  dealer  in  your 
town  is  now  showing  advanced  styles  in  fall 
furniture.  Visit  his  show  rooms  and  select 
suites  and  single  pieces  that  will 
bring  your  home  up-to-date.  Also 
send  for  and  consult  our  "Furniture 
Style  Book"  described  below. 


— care  of  furniture.  Fullv  illustrated  with  charts,  dia* 
grams,  drawings,  and  actual  photographs.  Clear,  tuuler- 
standable,  and  authoritative.  Saves  its  cast  many  times 
over,  /'i  protecting  against  disappointments  in  furniture 
and  decorative  selections.  Address  Department  59,  Berkey 
£  Gay  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 

BERKEY  &  CAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN     —     FOUNDED  1853     —     NEW  YORK  WHOLESALE  SHOWROOM 
115  W.  40th  STREET-  GRAND  RAPIDS  I  PHOLSTERING  CO.  — LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE  —  CHEATED  BY  BERKEY  &  GAY  DESIGNERS 
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JVR. 


Cnr^ 


JNahon  furniture  is  sohl 
only  through  the  trade.  It 
may  be  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  our  extensive 
showrooms,  which  are  al- 
ways open    to  llie  public. 


IN    OIK    SllOWllOOMS 


A  TTENTION  is  directed  to  the  Benfax  Love 
*L\-  Seat  illustrated  at  the  right,  offered  as  a 
Nahon  Special.  These  Specials,  which  are  shown 
from  time  to  time  in  our  advertising,  are  pieces 
which  have  an  unusually  broad  appeal,  and  so 
may  be  made  in  quantity,  and  offered  at  ex^ 
ceptionally  attractive  prices.  The  Specials  em- 
body the  same  high  quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship  that  characterises  all 
Nahon  Furniture. 

J^ahon  Specials  may  be  purchased 
through  your  decorator  or  dealer. 

^rksu  J  Sailors  CWi^amM^ 

Manufacturers  to  the  Decorative  Trade 
52nd  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER  ~  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Benfax  Love  Seat 

This  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  Benfax  Arm 
Chair,  featured  as  a  Special  some  months  ago.  It 
is  made  in  walnut,  is  all  hair,  douhle  stuffed,  with 
down  cushion  seat  and  hack.  Its  extreme  length 
is  forty-eight  inches. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


KENT-COSTIKYAN  ANTIQUE  REPRODUCTIONS 
ARE  FITTING  COMPANIONS  FOR  MUSEUM  PIECES 

We  have  in  stock  tnany  suck  Irreplaceable  examples  of  the  oriental  weaver  s  art  as  the 
genuine  Ispahan  Palace  carpet,  shown  above.  However,  we  frequently  recommend  to 
our  patrons  reproductions  of  Antique  Period  pieces.  These  we  make  to  order,  by  hand 
—following  with  exactitude  the  spirit,  the  mellow  shadings  and  the  warm  texture  of 
the  original.  Such  rugs  form  a  perfect  setting  for  antique  tapestries  and  furniture , 
and  can  be  used  in  combination  with  rare  rugs.  For  an  harmonious  effect,  order  rugs 
when  you  plan  your  home.  Write  for  our  folder  "D"  mentioning  your  decorator  or  dealer. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


A    8 


NEW      YORK 


FIFTH       AVENUE 

Opposite  Public  Library 

Hand-^own  Rugs  carried  in  mm?    ^m>.         Aubusson,   Savonnerie  . . . 

stock  or  made  lo  order  .  .  .  K™  T  f  Antique   Hooked  Rugs  .  .  . 

Orientals,  Chinese,  Spanish,         Founded  1886  Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpets 

PHILADELPHIA,  1520  LOCUST  ST.    ^   BOSTON,  120  BOYLSTON  ST.    •»   CHICAGO,  1011  IIEY  WORTH  BLDG.    ■>    LOS  ANGELES,  816  SO.  FIGUEROA  ST.    ^   SAN  FRANCISCO.251  POSTST. 


FEDERAL    ERA 


P 


''j/'"> he  Federal  Era  produced  many 
~^-  masters  of  furniture  design — artists 
whose  skilled  technique  is  still  the  au- 
thentic index  lor  subtle  blending  of  the 
classic  with  the  needs  of  modern  times. 

And  in  each  case,  these  creators 
carried  the  spirit  of  their  designs  not 
only  in  the  furniture  but  in  every  acccs- 


Sheraton,  a  prolific  designer  of  the 
Federal  Era,  gave  what  are  considered 
today  the  purest  interpretations  of  the 
classic  motif.  Plane  surfaces,  severely 
simple,  contrasted  with  equally  severe 
ornamentation,  such  was  Sheraton. 

In  your  own  home,  if  the  decorative 
note  is  that  of  the  Federal  Era,  make 


sorv    and    fitting    of    the    architectural     sure    that    the   fittings,    the   hardware, 
structure  itself — the  home.  are  fashioned  expressly  for  that  period. 

Consult  your  architect  or  interior  decorator, 
when  making  plans  or  write  to  us  for  descrip- 
tive booklet  illustrating  Russwin  Hardware 
fashioned  for  leading  periods  of  design.  Russell 
&Erwin  ManufacturingCompany(The  American 
Hardware  Corporation,  Successor)  New  Britain, 
Connecticut — New    York,    Chicago,    London. 

The  two  Runwin  desilfli  illustrated  are  authentic — they  impa''  the 
necessary  tone  of  the  pe't-id  to  the  room  itself  And,  Ruisuin  Hard- 
ware gives  years  of  faultless,  trouble-free  service. 


jince/819 


DISTINCTIVE 

H  A  r7d  W  A  I\  E 


La  Londb 


ome 


Ledoux 


Your  architect  or  interior  decorator  can  advise  you   regarding  appropriate  hardware 


• 


amptoa 


s 


A  distinct  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century  pervades  this  charmingly  painted  room. 
Mouldings  of  soft  blue  outline  the  landscape  panels;  the  furniture  of  Chippendale  derivation 
is  fashioned  of  finely  figured  mahogany.  Through  all  its  air  of  quiet  charm  the  room  speaks 
of  the  cultured  home,  whether  located  in  town  or  country.  It  speaks,  too,  of  the  taste  of  the 
owner,  as  ivell  as  of  the  creative  ability  of  the  Hampton  Decorators  who  designed  it  .  .  . 
Such  interiors  it  is  the  particular  forte  of  the  Hampton  Shops  to  prepare  for  their  clients, 
using  either  authentic  antiques  or  carefully  selected  Hampton  Reproductions  that  faithfully 
relied  the  spirit  of  the  eras  they  represent.  Such  interiors  they  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you. 

IS  EAST  JOT*    STREET     NEW   YORK 
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f  srHESE  three  graces  distinguish  JYITZ- 
Q^/  CARLTON*  BEDDING:  Comfort,  ex- 
pressive ol  ideas  conceived  Irom  seventy- 
thre*e  years  ol  line  bedding  cralt;  IJeauty, 
Dorn  ol  originality  and  good  taste;  and 
Utility,  built-in  by  artisans  who  are 
trained  through  generations  to  produce 
the  best.  Consult  your  decorator  or 
dealer.    Booklet  on  requests. 


CHARLES     P.     ROGERS     &     CO.,     Inc. 

Established        18  5  5 


22  West  48 tk  Street,  New  York  City 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


J actovics:  Mew  York    •    Pliiladelpni 
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A  Sturdy,  Pegged 
Tavern  Table 

An  Authentic 
Reproduction 

This  authentic  reproduction  of  an 
old  English  Tavern  or  Stretcher 
Table  is  an  article  of  many  uses. 
It  is  made  of  solid  Maple,  pegged 
through  top  and  stretchers.  The 
visible  drawer  conceals  a  smaller 
secret  drawer  behind  it.  Size  25" 
high,  14"  x  20"  top.  No.  958.  Retail 
price,  each,  #20.00.  Express  charges 
additional. 

At  Better  Shops  or  Direct 

The  TREASURE  CHEST    a 

Asheville,  N.C.  t|B 

o^^yXUNT  NANCY* 
•HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


LI 

latent 


priced®  $75.00 
XI1XJVIHB  JPANI/fl 


IraiuLjucot  nl*  iron  liy 

Wu  licit 

caret  raijwir  ♦  mt  cr  iars 
artisans  in  in  rot  iron 
niriierf or  est  i  m  a tivs 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


A  T  this  time  when  the  decora- 
I\  tors  and  shops  are  making 
1  \  ready  to  tempt  one  to  buy 
for  the  coming  season,  it  is  none 
too  soon  to  consider  what  is  to  be 
included  in  our  winter  renovations. 
In  such  a  case  the  advice  of  a  com- 
petent decorator  is  invaluable  to 
insure  a  satisfactory  result  and  de- 


Puinted  screen,  in  the  Venetian  man- 
ner, with  rose  and  green  colorings  on 
a  neutral  ground.  Courtesy  Oram  Moffet 


termine  the  good  from  the  mediocre. 

Take  a  consistent  English  room, 
for  example,  which  Oram  Moffet 
has  made  a  special  study.  Although 
located  here,  Mr.  Moffet  received 
his  early  training  in  the  tradi- 
tional old  English  school  and 
thus  infuses  into  the  interiors 
he  creates  the  feeling  of  an 
old  English  house.  He  also 
gives  special  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fireplace  in 
appropriately  hung  over-man- 
tel paintings  and  the  general 
design  and  decorative  detail. 
A  choice  collection  of  fine  in- 
dividual pieces  of  furniture 
further  augments  Mr.  Moffet's 
work,  which  he  occasionally 
varies  in  the  rendition  of  mod- 
ernistic decorations. 

Period  decoration  lias  also 
become  an  important  feature 
of  the  W.  A.  Hathaway  Co. 
Here,  with  their  ample  floor 
space,  separate  rooms  have 
been  consistently  furnished,  as 
in  a  charming  bedroom  with 
n  foliage  papered  walls.  In 
this  mahogany  Chippendale 
furniture  has  been  introduced 
a  bamboo  design  with  tangerine 
satin  bed  coverings,  also  window 
draperies  over  green  gauze  cur- 
tains.   In    the    Hathaway    repro- 


ductions there  are  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite 
and  Duncan  Phyfe  for  dining 
rooms  and  living  rooms,  also  Adam 
pieces  with  relief  detail.  There 
is  also  original  Empire  and  Direc- 
toire  furniture  desirable  for  bed- 
rooms. 

Comfort  and  charm  combine  in 
the  work  of  the  Eleanor  Beard 
Shop  carried  out  in  fine 
Trapunto  hand-quilted  com- 
forters and  pillows,  in  various 
shapes,  for  all  uses,  as  well  as 
bath  robes,  bed  jackets,  coolie 
coats  and  negligees,  and  the 
most  adorable  things  for  chil- 
dren and  babies.  Applique 
patchwork  quilts  as  well  are 
made  in  sizes  suitable  for  dou- 
ble beds  to  the  crib  size.  Trav- 
eling cases  of  black  moire,  con- 
taining a  quilted  silk  comforter 
and  pillow  in  a  practical,  col- 
ored silk,  such  as  gold,  and 
street  bags  provide  another  ef- 
fective application  of  this 
work. 

In     attractive,     moderately 
priced,  table  glassware,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Fostoria  Glass 
Co.,  obtainable  at  the  large  de- 
partment    stores     throughout 
the  country,  is  complete  in  its 
appointments    for    an    entire 
table  service  in  etched,  spiral 
optic  or  plain  glass  and  in  colors 
that  include  green,  amber,  rose,  and 
azure.  The  glass  tea  cups  and  sau- 
cers, after-dinner  cups  and  saucers 
and  cream  soup  cups  with  handles 


m 


Louis  XI  th  commode;  I  enetian  urn: 
French  bronze  and  porcelain  bird 
lights.  Courtesy  W.  A.  Hathaway  Co. 

are  a  distinct  innovation.  There 
is  also  a  wide  choice  of  individual 
pieces  for  varied  uses. 

In  the  Valda  shop,  devoted  to 
decorative    accessories    and    com- 


Guillon-Lethiere   Family 
by   Ingres 

h  I  'his  reproduction  of  the 
■*-  pencil  drawing  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton, retains  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  original. 

We  suggest  a  narrow  gilt 
frame  and  mat  with  hand' 
drawn  lines.  Outside  meas' 
ure  14  x  17,  price  $7.50. 


A  few  unframed  copies  are 
available     at     $1.00     each 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

78  Summer  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

and 
4  Park  Square         Boston,  Mass. 


A  beautiful  French  mmtel 

in  Paonazzo  marble 


A  wonderful  collection 
of  exquisite  marble 
mantels.  Over  125  in 
stock.  Also  rare  old 
Colonial  pine  mantels, 
original  Colonial  door- 
ways, wrought  iron 
grille  interior  gates  and 
1  a  m  p  s,  h  a  n  d  s  o  m  e 
wrought  iron  grille  en- 
trance doors,  and  other 
high  grade  material.  In- 
spection invited. 

YE  OLDE  MANTEL  SHOPPE 

Est.  fifty  years 
63   Ninth   Avenue,    near   15th   St.,   N.   Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Importers  and  Desfgners  of  Fine  Lamps 

44  TO  46  EAST  23TH  STREET  •    NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


THE  charming  ceremonies  of  the  tea  table 
provided  an  unfailing  source  of  inspira- 
tion   for    the    celebrated    master    silver- 
smiths, who  created  services  of  classic  beauty 
to    dispense    the    pleasant    beverage.    Crichton 
craftsmen   in  London  make  Reproductions  of 
the  distinguished  old  patterns  which  express  in 
superb  workmanship  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
art.  The  Crichton  collection  of  Old  Eng- 
lish, Scottish  and  Irish  Silver  is  the 
most  important  in  this  country. 


CRICHTON  tfS: 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENCLISH  SILVER 
636  Fifth  Ave.   NEW  YORK   at  51st Street 


t\ 


j&*tumm*£X 


Horse  $10  Terrier  $8  Elephant  $8 
Imported  nickel  plated  Modernistic 
Automobile      Radiator      Ornaments 


US  ITED  iRTS  4ST>  CRAFTS 


?CCT    '!»    New/   Yopk    N.Yl 


Lantern  finished  in 
Black  or  Antique 
Brass  —  completely 
wired  and  supplied' 
with  bracket  or 
chain  and  canopy, 
14'/2"high,  6"  wide. 

$22. 


Lighting    Fixtures       Lanterns 
Wrought  Iron   Hardware 
Weathervanes  Fireplace    Fixtures 

Booklet   upon   request 

L.  D.  FORD  CORPORATION 

16  East   54th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


INDIVIDUAL  closet  units,  as  illustrated,  adaptable  to  any 
size  room,  give  necessary  efficiency  when  designed  and 
executed  by  The  Closet  Shop.  We  specialize  in  the  com- 
plete decorating  of  your  home.  Our  Interior  Decorating 
Department  will  be  pleased  to  receive  mail  inquiries. 
Estimates  gladly  submitted. 

Expert  Decorating;  Service 

}<7Ae  CLO/ET  cMop 

Hlty  Georgfe  -Her^oef 


Represented  in  San  Francisco 


Telephone  3440  Rhinelanrler 


7si>  Madison  Avenue.  New  Yuri; 


ANNOUNCING 


The  Opening  of  ~bAy  J\[ew 

Shop  Devoted  to  the 

Unusual  in 

LAMPS 

and 

DECORATIONS 

LAMPS  FROM  FRANCE, 

ITALY,   ENGLAND   AND 

AMERICA 

WITH  APPROPRIATE 

SHADES 


561  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  CITY  I 

jftowell 

IMPORTED  liAM  PS 
AND  DECORATIONS 

TELEPHONE  RECENT    90Z3 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping, 
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i  i  n 

it  i 
i 

'  1 

i   ■  - 

(jA   ■ 

An   Early   Carved   White 
Pine    Wood    Mantel 

|, 

'     Length  of  Shelf  4'  5 '/2" 

1 

Height   of   Mantel   4'  8" 

>    Fire  Opening  Width 

ftv; 

3     0" 
Fire  Opening  Height 

fl      : 

V  1" 

J . 

LG 

*    Also    iron    grilles,    light* 

looms    of    the     past 

WALTER   G.  EARL 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Just    East   of    Grand    Central    Terminal 


.SONS.  "32 

19  East  48th  St. 


New  York 


CARD  TIP  TABLE 

MORE  than  a  sturdy  and 
useful  card  table — a 
genuinely  decorative  piece 
which  harmonizes  particu- 
larly well  with  Colonial 
furniture.  The  design  is 
hand  painted  on  liquid 
proof  fabricoid  (imitation 
leather).  Wooden  pan-  ma- 
hogany finish.  Size  30"x30" 
top,    27"   high.    Price    $29. 

Furniture    of    Dependable 
Quality  Since   1840 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  ith  ex- 

clusive clientele;  will 
sell  theii  business  .md 
stock.  Address  Box 
20.  can-  ol  Arts  C? 
Decoration,  578  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


plete  house  decoration,  much 
consideration  is  given  per- 
sonal preference  in  a  desire  to 
achieve,  with  the  decorator's 
trained  eye,  a  harmony  of  per- 
sonal atmosphere  and  consis- 
tent background.  The  selection 
of  any  bit  of  decoration, 
whether  it  be  a  rare  old  fruit- 
wood  sideboard  with  gun  steel 
hinges,  such  as  Mr.  Mersereau 
has  recently  brought  over  from 
France,  or  a  dainty  piece  of 
glistening  crystal  branching 
from  a  mirrored  jar,  in  the 
modern  style,  or  maybe  a 
sweeping  length  of  old  chintz  in 
pale  book  print  tones.  The  set- 
ting must  be  the  first  thought. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  prints 
to  be  applied  to  various  decorative 
uses,  such  as  lamp  shades,  screens, 
boxes,  scrap  baskets  or  for  framing. 
Chagnon  &  Co.  offer  an  exhaustive 
selection  of  copies  of  old  maps, 
French  prints,  sporting  prints  and 


Rose  quilted  chaise  tongue  throw  and 
pillow;  petal  edge  in  blue  and  orchid 
taffeta.  Courtesy   Eleanor   Beard,  Inc. 

Christmas  cards  will  also  be  ready 
for  early  distribution. 

In  the  charming  shop  of  Noemi 
de  Vito,  filled  with  Italian  work,  is 
an  unusual  showing  of  grafito  in 
book  ends,  frames,  waste  baskets, 
clocks,  also  Florentine  leather  work 


Fairfax  glass  service  in  amber,  rose,  green  or  azure;  etched 

pattern    in    last   three   colors.   Also   glass   cups   and   saucers. 

Courtesy  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 


ship  subjects;  vues  des  optiques, 
etched  and  hand  colored  by  crude 
artists  in  France  about  1785-95; 
old  fashioned  silhouettes  and  play- 
ing cards.  Copies  of  twelve  flower 


Painted  metal  lamp  with  parchment 
decorated  in  green  and  dull  gold 
min, tied  metal  ir\  holder.  Courtesy 

plates  etched  by  Jean  Baptiste, 
and  illustrated  nursery  rhymes 
with    music,   as  well.    Distinctive 


applied  to  the  same  uses,  together 
with  desk  accessories,  and  book 
covers  with  handles,  so  useful  in 
traveling.  Italian  linens  are  an 
other  important  feature  here,  shown 
in  Marcelli  lace  and  linen 
table  cloths;  runner  sets 
in  Deruta  linen,  filet  and 
Assisi  embroidery.  Attrac- 
tive Italian  pottery  flower 
vases  combine  to  complete 
the  stock  that  also  in- 
cludes a  varied  collection 
of  smokers'  novelties  and 
incidentals. 

The  work  of  the  Jacob- 
son  Mantel  &  Ornament 
Co,  consists  of  the  repro- 
duction of  period  mantels 
in  composition  stone,  in 
the  English,  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  French  styles, 
modeled  with  special  care 
to  simulate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  antique  feeling 
in  texture  and  color.  These 
are  executed  in  composi- 
tion stone  to  imitate  limestone, 
caen  stone,  travertine  and  antique 
white  marble,  with  every  considera- 


hadc 

lllu- 

}  "alda 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection    with    the     designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers— Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


It  is  not  just  "things"  which 
provide  charm.  It  is  what 
is   done    with    these   things. 

IVA.  B.  KEMPSHALL 

Antiques — Interiors 

578  Madison  Ave.  New  York   City 

Plaza   0394 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 


2018  Locust  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Reproductions  &   Antiques 


Genuine  antique  Duncan  Phyfe  Breakfast 
Tabic.  Top  which  tills — 15"  x  55".  Beau- 
tiful figured  mahogany,  wax  finish,  original 
brasses. 

See  our  Exhibit  at 

THE  KAPOCK  HOUSE  EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Pompelnn   Stone.   Lead.   Terra   Cotta,   Marble 

1 /Ins/rated  Catalogue  Sen!  fur  10c, 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.  at  35th  St..  New  York 


R'der  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Qenuine  S^eed^urniture 

We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts.  Waterproof  Fabrics  for  Outdoor  Use  are  a  feature  with  us. 


Specialists 

in     Sun-Parlor 

Furnishings 


Tfife  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

117     EAST    57th     STREET,     NEW     YORK 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


mn 

~j \    vZ'vS^I  JB       ■ 

* '    Sifl^StrvT^BP- 

Rare   16th  Century  Font  recent- 
ly   brought   by   us   from    Spain. 
We  accept  orders  for  beautiful 

PpU^g^f.   ^r£j       fc£SVN, 

Garden     Ornaments,     etc.,     for 
Spring    delivery,    old    and    new, 
buying     them     personally     in 

a  $••» H  'feaSfJ 

Europe. 

Send   jor   Photos   and   Sketches 

L     .i '  •■        .~j±.  ■      «« 

HOWARD    STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St. 
New    York 

Catalog     100    Illustrations 

A 
Saint-Gaud^s  &  HYNES 

Qonsulti  tig--  '©  itc  or  a  tors 

15  West  y;ra  Street    Ni'V  YORK 


Af ANY  new  ideas  in  summer 
-L*-*-  furnishings  including  Mod- 
ernistic   accessories    made    to    suit 

your  individual   needs — 
We   are    also    prepared    to    give   prac- 
tical    training    to      a    limited 
number    of    students. 

For  full  particulars  write 
SATNT-GAUDENS    S    HYNES 
15  W.  5  5th  Street,  New  York  City 

MARIE  SAINTGAUDENS 

MARY   HELEN  HYNES 

Phone  Cirelt    0324 


PRINT   BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work — 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.     Sent     for     10c     (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 


804  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


PAINTCRAFT 

Unpainted  Furniture 

is  purposely  "rubbed  smooth"  and 
"sanded."  ready  to  be  easily  and 
tastefully  finished  by  yourself — or 
use  our  low  cost  Studio  Finishing 
Service.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
folder. 

Amazingly  Low  Prices 

Paintcraft  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

185  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


WE  manufacture  and  import  a 
complete  line  of  fireplace  funv 
ishing.  Will  you  ask  for  the  catalogs 
that  interest  you?  No.  A  3  shows  and' 
irons,  firetools  and  grates;  M  3  shows 
mantels  in  marble  and  in  wood.  S  3 
shows  spark  screens.  F  3  shows  Frank' 
lin  stoves. 


v      Incorporated 


Downtown 
SO  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


ncorporateo 

Uptown 
Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  65  St.,  New  York 


Sherry   coffee — a    perfect    blend! 

THE  evenness  of  flavor  and  strength  of  Sherry 
coffee  satisfies  the  most  exacting  gourmet. 
This  famous  coffee  comes  also  in  liquid  form — 
a  convenience  for  informal  entertaining. 

Ground  coffee $1.00  a  lb. 

Liquid  coffee 25e  split;  35c  pint 

Prices  do  not  include  parcels  post  charges  on 
mail    orders 


c^m 


CUV> 


300  Park   Avenue;    Fifth   Avenue   at  58th   and   at  35th   Streets 

and  in  The  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEW  YORK 


Radiator 
Enclosures 
BEAUTIFUL— ECONOMICAL 

Dixie  Radiator  Cabinets  are  de« 
signed  to  harmonise  with  the 
decorative  arrangement  of  every 
room.  Various  styles  and  finishes. 
Write  jor  catalogue,  Dept.  D-I 
DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

1000  N.  28th  Street      101   Park  Avenue 
Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PKED  RD1 

Easily  Made  at  Horr^ 

NOW  in  your  own  home  you  can 
make  the  gorgeous  Hooked  Rugs 
you  have  always  wanted — rugs  of 
such  exquisite  colorings  and  de- 
signs as  will  prove  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  your  friends.  The 
amazing  new  Superior  Simplified 
Rugcraft  with  the  marvelous  Rug- 
craft  Looper,  new  and  exclusive 
patterns  (stamped  in  full  color  on 
imported  India  burlap)  and  sturdy 
metal  frame  enables  you  to  create 
genuine  Superior  Hooked  Rugs  by 
an  easy  method  five  times  faster 
than  the  crude  old-fashioned  way. 

Combine  Pleasure  and  Profit 
Superior  Rugcraft  offers  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  occupy  your 
spare  time  profitably.  Superior 
Hooked  Rugs  can  always  be  sold 
at  a  handsome  profit  and  make 
beautiful  gifts. 

Send  Today  for  FREE  Pattern 
Portfolio  of  the  new  exclusive 
Superior  Patterns  and  complete 
details  of  the  Superior  Rugcraft 
special  introductory  offer.  Send 
no  money,  just  name  and  address. 

Superior  Appliance  &,  Pattern  Co. 

1    Fourth    Avenue.    Clearfield,   Pa. 

USE  COUPON  NOW 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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RENA    ROSENTHAL 

DECORATIVE     ART 

520    MADISON   AVE. 
NtW  YORK  CITY 


Recent   acquisitions  of 

ANTIQUE  PEWTER 

OK  DISPLAY 
ALSO 

ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Individual  6?  attractive 
Table  Decorations 


MRS.  EHRICH 

36  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


McELROY 

STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

4  East  56th  Street 
NEW    YORK 


Die  / 


Vne  d'  optlque,  hand  colored.  Subject  "Destruction  of  the  Statue 

of  George  III  in  Neiv  York,"  amusingly  depicted.  Plate  10"  x  15". 

Courtesy  Chagnon  &  Co. 


tion  for  creating  consistent  detail. 
Compo  ornaments  for  applica- 
tion to  woodwork  are  another  in- 
teresting output  of  these  works,  in 
which  the  reproduction  of  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons  wood 
carvings  almost  defy 
detection.  Cornices, 
sidewall  brackets  to 
be  finished  as  desired, 
grilles,  mirror  frames 
and  a  variety  of  deco- 
rative detail  are  also 
available  in  the  most 
delicate  designs.  These 
ornaments,  producing 
the  effect  of  hand 
carved  wood,  executed 
with  the  greatest  skill, 
become  a  logical  part 
of  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  ap- 
plied; for  example,  as 
motifs  of  an  Adam 
mantel  done  in  wood; 
a  Louis  XV  com- 
mode; or  as  the  decorations  of  a 
gilt  Italian  mirror.  As  mouldings 
or  trim  for  supposedly  hand  carved 
oak  paneling  this  compo  ornament 
also  simulates  the  finest  cabinet 
work.  When  stained,  painted   or 


gilded,  according  to  its  application, 
the  deception  is  complete. 

Electric  lighting  fixtures,  such  as 
the  Grinling  Gibbons  side  bracket 
of  fruit  and  flowers  to  be  used  in 


Grafito   fr 
set  and  Peru 


ame,  green  and   gold;    Deruta   linen 
vase.  Courtesy  Noemi  de  I  ito 

an  oak  paneled  English  room,  are 
made  of  compo,  applied  to  heavy 
wire  as  each  ornament  is  assembled 
separately. 

Compo  brackets  of  less  elaborate 
detail,  consistent  for  an  Italian  or 
Spanish  interior  are  also 
to  be  had.  finished  in 
imitation  of  old  wrought- 
iron;  likewise  grilles  for 
over-doors,  in  the  delicate 
tracery  of  foliage,  scrolls 
and  flowers. 

The  mantel  which  is  il- 
lustrated at  the  left,  is 
typical  of  the  work  done 
by  this  company  in  compo- 
sition stone,  having  the 
semblance  of  age.  Period 
mantels  like  this  are  made 
in  moulds,  yet  appear  to  be 
modeled  by  t  hestonecutter, 
so  very  line  and  clean  cut 
are  details  of  the  carving. 

Tudor  mantel  made  of  com- 
position stone,  resembling 
antique.  Courtesy  Jacob- 
son  Mantel  &  Ornament  Co. 


"Furniture"  gives  the  history  of  period  styles 
in  simple  stimulating  terms.  Enables  you  to 
discuss  and  select  period  furniture  with  ac- 
curate and  intimate  knowledge.  Handsomely 
printed  and  bound.  250  halftone  reproductions 
and  marginal  sketches.  156  pages  with  chro- 
nology and  glossary.  Thousands  of  copies  sold. 
Sent  postpaid.  #1.00.  Order  a  copy  for  your 
library. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 


201   Logan  St. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MRS.  ADAMS  COFFYN,  Inc. 


(VTr 


.nnounce  a  consul- 
tation service  for  those 
who  wish  to  do  their 
own  decorating.  Practi' 
cal  advice  on  furnishing 
and  color  schemes  at  a 
nominal  fee. 

856  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 

Summer  Studio,  Westport,  Conn. 
INTERIORS  .  .   .  GARDENS 


Interior 
Decoration 

Furniture 

and 

Fabrics 


CHARLES 
EDWARD 
MILDREN 

2203    Spruce   Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


RARE    OLDE 
QUILTS 

American  Antiques 

\  N  I) 

Crown-darbey  China 


Ann  Audigier 

In  I  erior  Decora  I  or 

25  East  63rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone    Regent   1344 


Refer  to  tliis  page  when  shopping 
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LAURA     WAND 

Consulting  interior  Decorator 

is   now    located    at   683   Lexington    Avenue, 
where  she  will  be  pleased  to  receive  all 
those    who    wish    to     consult     her     re- 
garding    interior     Decoration  —  no 
matter  how  small  the  problem  may 
be.     No     charge     for     services. 


Old  Fabrics 


LAURA  WAND 

683   LEXINGTON   AVENUE 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

T<t.  Regent  1?08 


Antiques 


7\ 

Colorful  Arabic  Tiles 

Mounted  in  Hand 

Wrought  Iron 

Priced    from    $22.50    to    $100.00 

Table   Illustrated 

Width,    10  in.,   Length,   20   in.,   Height,  20  in. 

Price  $40.00 

American    Colony    Stores 

OF  JERUSALEM 

559  Madison  Ave.                                                     Main  and  Mt.  Desert  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY                                                              BAR   HARBOR,   ME. 

*gg^^^^^ 

pt  m  wi 

T  Takrikt   Johnson   has  re- 
l  ±  turned  from  Europe  with 
a  magnifici  ni  collection  of  snuff 
boxes,  bro<  ado  and  old  jewelry. 
Christmas   and   wedding    presents 
HARRIET   JOHNSON 
1055    Madison   Avenue,   New  York  City 

ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620    Lexington    Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

INTERIORS  OF  DISTINCTION 

149  East  Ontario  Street 

Chicago 


Mirrored  Candlesticks  with  Sliver  Shade  to  match.  Mirrored  Plateau 
and  Flower  Bowl  with  Silver  Flowers.  Wall  Mirror  size  20  x  36. 

BUCHWALTER  Inc. 

INTERIORS 


747  Madison  Ave. 


New  York  City 


RUTH  FERGUSON 
NORFOLK    SHOP 

Antiques  and  Furniture,  Interior  Decorations 
Paintings  and  Fabrics 

446  MADISON  AVE.,  Bet.  49th  and  50th  St. 
Regent  6578  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Heppelwhite  Chair — Circa  1780 

Interiors  and  Antiques 
RACHEL  H.  WADE 


212  Oliver  Ave. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


P 


Unfinished  or 
Finished  to  Order 

An  unusual  selection 
in  the  designs  so  much 
in  demand  at  present. 
We  refmish  or  paint 
and  decorate  old  fur- 
niture,     antiques,     etc. 

Illustrated   booklet 
on  request 

SMITH  CAMPBELL  CO. 

91   Bank  St. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Hand-made  Crewel  Embroidery  and 
Numdahs    from    Kashmir,    India 

Antique  and  modern  fabrics  from 
India    and    Persia 

Indo-Persian    Paintings 

Wholesale  Only 

We  cooperate  with  interior  decorators  In  the 
decoration  of  homes  and  theatres  In  classic 
Indian    and    Persian    manner   of   any    period. 

INDO-PERSIAN 

FINE  ART  COMPANY,  Importers 

Suite  537,  225  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Painted  Decorations 

of 
Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 

516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Luxurious 


Fur  Rugs 


There's  rich  opulence  in 
rugs  of  Leopard,  Royal  In- 
dian Tiger,  Polar,  Black  and 
Grizzly  Bear,  etc.,  mounted 
by  those  masters  of  this  art 
— Jonas  Bros. 

Exquisite  specimens  with  ex- 
ceptional markings  and  beautiful 
color.  They  grace  and  enrich  a 
room — and  wear  almost  forever. 
Free  art  reproductions  of  our 
unusual  fur  rugs,  with  sizes  and 
prices,  on  request.  Approval  ship- 
ments gladly  made  to  responsible 
persons. 

Jonas 

•§ROS' 
.Reliable  Furriers 


ROOF  GARDEN   SPECIALISTS 
Potash-Marl,  Inc. 

Lexington  4902 


15  East  40th  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


WITCOAVBC  AVcGCACmrCQ 

IMPORTERS     MANUfACTUBEIcS  »».  Dl  STRIBUTOe  S  ..  FINE 
UPnOLSTEK.V.B„DRAPEHV    FABRICS  .».  SPECIAL  tlAND  MADE  BUGS 


1043 
Broadway 


One  of  Set  of  Six 
flBSHP  fine  old 

|    ,i  i  -|  Mahogany 

1         "  Duncan 

Y^r^t    Phyte 

I    1/  Chairs 

S  K  U  T  C  II 

\ki>  Antiqt  es 

813    V  Charles  Street 

Baltimore  Maryland 


PAINTED  GLASS 

Reproductions  of  famous  master- 
pieces, modern  motifs  and  special 
designs  to  suit  your  individual 
needs,  carefully  and  artistically 

executed  by 

■  l 

EASTMAN   BROS.   STUDIOS 
INC. 

36  West  46th   Street 

Bryant  2260 

New   York   City 


Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Problems    Solved 

Only    inquiries     of    the    better 

kind   Solicited 

Out-Of-Town   Work   Given 

Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS    CO.,    INC. 
218  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Plaza    7S40 
A   Reliable   Firm   for    Particular  People 


Artificial    Flowers 


Stand  of  Iron  filled  with 
Artificial  Flowers,  Natural 
Prepared  Ferns,  drooping 
Ivy  Vines,  etc.,  50  x  24 
inches,  complete  $6.00. 

SEASONABLE 
CATALOGUE  NO.  15 

with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc.,  MAILED 
FREE. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT 

INC. 

61   Barclay  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Reproductions   from    all 


Candelabra  Tea  Tables 

Curtain  Tie  Backs 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162   East  53rd  Street  New  York 


Rcfi'r  to  this  page  when  shopping 


TODAY,    AS    IN    XVI    CENTURY    ITALY 


/ 


/, 


iere    is    a    rencn 


issance   oj    Hie   beauiiful   interior 


A  RT  in  the  home  has  been 
■£*-  reborn.  Something  of 
the  same  spirit  is  abroad  that 
carried  the  classic  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  new 
heights  during  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  period  that 
inspired  the  room  here  pre- 


sented. And  in  their  awak- 
ened appreciation  of  decora- 
tion, women  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  value  of 
insisting  on  Karpen  furni- 
* 


KARPEN 


ture.  They  find  in  the  author- 
ity of  its  designs,  the  integrity 
of  its  craftsmanship,  and  the 
taste  of  its  fabrics,  the  per- 
fect motif  for  every  modern 
interior.  With  a  larger 
measure  of  value  at  just  the 
price  they  want  to  pay. 


THE     KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE     MARKS 

FURNITURE     OF 
INTRINSIC     WORTH 


The  Italian  Room  by  Edgar  W. 

Jenney  illustrates  Karpen  pieces: 

Sofa,  206— Chairs.  207— Table, 

208— Side  Table,  209— 

Bench,  210. 


Illail  litis  coupon 

J  or  I  lie    \l  I  etc 

SdooQlel 

cJ^ieanlijiil  cjnteriors 


Tells  how  to  plan  interiors,  know 
periods,  choose  color  schemes, 
select  fabrics,  place  furniture. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  able  dec- 
orator Edgar  W.  Jenney.  Mail 
coupon  now  with  ten  cents  for 
mailing  costs  to  S.  Karpen  & 
Bros.,  801  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; 37th  and  Broadway,  Netv 
York;  or  Huntington  Park,  P.  O. 
Box  O,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"  "n'a'm'e aV£T6V-"S 

"a'dd're's's'"" 

""c'l'f  V"  AND  "STATE 


' 


' 


Iv 


CHBN 
SW*S 


THE    MODERN    FINDS    ITSELF 

Passing  from  the  startling  and  exotic,  modern  decoration  now 
becomes  a  thing  of  livable  refinement  .  .  .  colors  are  soft  and  har- 
monious; textures  are  suited  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
For  instance,  Cheney  has  created  sheer  fabrics  for  inside  curtains 
that  harmonize  with  draperies  and  upholsteries  of  the  same  design 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

So  normal  and  of  our  time  is  this  Decor  Moderne  one  may 
use  modern  fabrics  in  almost  any  room  and  add  a  touch  of  rare 
distinction. 

Your  decorator  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  fabrics  illustrated 
and  other  modern  Cheney  fabrics  that  arc  appropriate  for  your  home. 
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Antiques  for  the  Home 

Bv  ARTHUR  H.  TORRE Y 


ANYONE  who  is  looking  for 
l\  Spanish  figures  of  the  kind 
A.  \.  shown  here  from  F.  J.  Xew- 
comb's  will  certainly  feel  well  re- 
paid after  an  inspection  of  their 
present  fairly  complete  collection. 


Pair  of  Spanish  wooden  polychrome  fig- 
ures front  collection  at  i  .  J.NetOCOtnb's 

There  are  about  two  dozen  pieces 
that  date  from  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
of  wood  with  the  usual  gilt  and 
polychrome  coloring  applied  in  the 
typical  rough  Spanish  manner. 

The  pieces  illustrated  above  are 
a  particularly  charming  pair  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  lines  formed 
by  their  attitudes  interplay  so  as 
to  make  a  group  that  is  a  unit. 
They  are  very  complete  specimens 
in  excellent  condition  and  are 
thoroughly  useful  as  holders  for 
large  candles.  Several  other  pieces 
in  the  collection  are  also  candle- 
holders. 

A  novel  type  of  peasant  furni- 
ture that  is  rapidly  coming  into 
favor  can  be  found  at  C.  Vande- 
vere  Howards.   It   is   Swiss,   one 


An  elaborately  painted  Siviss  dower 
chest.  Courtesy  C.  Vandevere  Hotvard 

particularly  fine  and  colorful 
specimen  of  which  is  illustrated 
here. 

The  piece  is  a  dower  or  marriage 
chest  of  the  kind  given  by  the 
groom  to  his  bride.  It  is  of  pine 
and  painted  in  what,  at  one  time, 
may  have  been  rather  raw  colors. 
But     the     pigments     have     gone 


through  the  inevitable  process  that 
age  brings  to  pass — a  mellowing 
that  has  produced  a  background  of 
faded  darkish  blue  with  a  greenish 
cast  and  somewhat  sobered  reds, 
yellows  and  grays  in  the  flowers. 

The  figures  shown  on  the  front 
of  the  chest  are  attempted  portraits 
of  the  bride  and  groom  which  one 
feels  must  have  shot  wide  of  the 
mark  as  far  as  likenesses  are  con- 
cerned. On  the  left  end  of  the 
chest  is  a  scene  of  two  castles  with 
a  valley  between  and  a  stork  flying 
from  one  to  the  other  with  the  ap- 
propriate burden  suspended  from 
its  beak.  The  grandiloquence  of  the 
castles  is  especially  charming  when 
one  reflects  that  this  was  a  peas- 
ant's gift  to  his  bride.  He  did  not 
disdain  however  to  admit  his  oc- 
cupation to  posterity  as  there  is  a 


Early  secretary -desk  from  Connecti- 
cut.  Courtesy   Charles    Woolsey   Lyon 

fishing  scene  on  the  other  end  of 
the  chest  which  graphically  tells 
the  story. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are 
three  fine  pieces  (two  highboys  and 
a  secretary-desk)  at  Charles  Wool- 
sey Lyon's  with  histories  that  point 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
all  the  work  of  Eliphalet  Chapin 
of  East  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut, 
who  was  among  the  foremost 
cabinetmakers  of  his  state. 

The  secretary-desk  of  native 
Connecticut  cherry — a  wood  which 
Chapin  used  extensively — is  illus- 
trated here.  This  material  gives  the 
piece  particular  interest  since  it  is 
a  beautifully  designed  object  of 
fine  workmanship  made  from  New 


At  the  right  one  sees 
a  grouping  typical  of 
the  many  to  be  seen  in 
our  showrooms.  Com- 
posed before  a  hand- 
blocked  window  shade 
used  as  a  wall  panel*, 
in  Chinoiscrie,  stands 
an  18th  Century  French 
Provincial  commode. 
The  lights  of  the  Louis 
XVth  ormolu  sconces 
arc  shielded  by  parch- 
ment candle  shades*. 

*Exclusive  with   this  firm. 

Antiques  of  Exceptional  Merit 

IN  our  showrooms  you  may  see  pieces  of  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton  chairs  and  sofas  of  the  Louis  XVtli 
and  Louis  XVIth  eras,  French  Provincial  pieces  and 
decorative  accessories  for  ail  periods,  suitable  for  the 
modern  home. 

Purchases    may    be  made   through 
your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect 

J.  STUART  HALLADAY 

I  N  C  O  R  P  O  It  A  T  1 :  1 1 

385  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


A  NOTE  WORTH  Y  recent  importation  is  this 
18th  Century  corner'cupboard.  The  pine 
wood,  in  excellent  condition,  is  beautifully  grained 
and  mellow  in  color.  You  arc  welcome  at  our 
Galleries  to  inspect  this  and  other  authentic  an- 
tiques and  objets  d"art. 

lARS'ffiADISQR  AV<S)RtC€C 

5*4  ©adisdr  Avenae  at  mh  STReteT-neror  vqrk 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


^Ancestral  Italy 

in  the  heart  of 

J^ew  Tork 


Part  of  main  flnor  in  new  building 
Mr.  Pacciarclla  announces  his  return  from  Italy  with 
a   large    and    varied    collection    of    Italian    Antiques 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street  (East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 
NEW  YORK 


England  wood  instead  of  an  imported  wood, 
such  as  mahogany. 

The  simplicity  and  exquisiteness  of  the 
workmanship  is  quite  evident  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  places  where  extra  care  was 
expended  are  the  sides  of  the  lower  section, 
which  are  inlaid,  the  quarter  columns  set 
into  the  front  corners,  the  fine  beaded  draw- 
ers, the  panels  of  the  doors,  bevelled  and 
cut  in  a  series  of  curves  and  the  very  grace- 
ful top. 

A  set  of  occasional  furniture  that  one 
would  have  difficulty  in  duplicating  is  being 
shown  at  Suval's.  It  is  a  set  of  four  Adam 
window  seats,  one  of  which  is  pictured 
here. 

The  seat  is  slightly  curved  at  the  ends, 
front  and  back,  and  the  front  corners  are 
cut  off  obliquely.  The  legs  present  a  very 
unusual  element  as  they  are  made  of  satin- 
wood  with  two  ribs  up  the  front  which  are 
gilded.  The  legs  end  in  goat's  feet,  a  form 
typical  of  the  Adam  period. 

This  set  has  historical  importance  as  it 
was  at  one  time  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
the  mansion  at  Sheffield  Park,  the  seat  of 
the  First  Earl  of  Sheffield  who  was  a  life- 
long friend  of  Edward  Gibbon  the  historian 
and  acted  both  as  Gibbon's  executor  and 
publisher  of  his  Miscellaneous  works. 

The  group  of  pieces  shown  here  from 
Isabella  Barclay's  is  made  up  of  an  English 
and  two  French  pieces  and  shows  how  well 
properly  selected-pieces  from  different  coun- 
tries can  be  combined  with  a  good  effect. 


One  of  a  set  of  four  very  unusual  Adam 
window  seats.  Courtesy   of   Philip   Suval 


The  English  commode  dates 
from  the  last  half  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury and  is  of  harewood,  a  fab- 
ricated finish,  as  it  is  sycamore 
stained  by  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
iron  to  give  a  greenish  gray  color. 
The  piece  is  beautifully  painted 
with  black  backgrounds  used  in  the 
decorative  motifs. 

Following  the  outlines  of  the 
panels  is  a  very  regular  vine  motif 
of  green  leaves  and  pinkish  red 
berries.  The  urns  of  flowers  are  ex- 
quisitely done  in  bright  colors.  The 
flutes  of  the  four  columns  are 
painted  instead  of  carved.  Even  the 
top  is  finely  decorated  with  swags 
of  flowers  and  a  scene  in  grisaille 
of  a  Grecian  woman  and  putti  in 
a  grape  arbor. 

The  urn  standing  on  the  com- 
mode is  a  Sevres  piece  with  a  body 
of  biscuit  and  the  mirror,  with  can- 
dle brackets,  is  a  Louis  XV  piece. 


Harewood  commode,  Sevres 
porcelain  urn,  Louis  XV  mir- 
ror. Courtesy  Isabella  Barclay 

It  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  that  at 
present  one  can  see  a  more 
complete  collection  of  old 
English  silver  coffee  pots 
at  Crichton's  in  New 
York  than  he  can  find  in 
any  silversmith's  gallery 
in  London,  due  to  the 
arrival  of  several  ship- 
ments. 

One  of  the  finest  pots, 
rare  for  its  octagonal 
shape,  is  illustrated  here. 
The  hall  marks  are  those 
of  London,  1719,  but  the 
maker's  mark  is  not  very 
clear.  The  marks  can  just 
be  discerned  in  the  photograph 
above  the  engraved  coat-of-arms. 


An  engraved  octagonal  Eng- 
lish silver  coffee  pot  dated 
17 19. Courtesy  Chrichton&Co. 


The  collection  includes  pieces  from 
Queen  Anne  through  the  Georges. 
It   is   so  easy  to   find   pieces  of 
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Italian  furniture  in  the  usual  forms  of  chairs, 
chests,  credenzas  and  tables  that  it  is  rather 
thrilling  to  run  across  as  different  and  as  hand- 
some a  piece  as  the  unusual  sideboard  shown 
here  from  J.  Guidotti's. 

It  is  Florentine  of  the  17th  Century,  is  made 
of  walnut  and  is  known  in  Italy  as  a  piattaia. 
It  might  be  classified  as  a  distant  cousin  of  a 
Welsh  dresser.  One  can  readily  appreciate  from 
the  picture  what  an  effectual  piece  it  is  for 
displaying  silver  and  tableware  in  an  Italian 
dining  room.  As  the  photograph  shows  it  is 
handsomely  carved  and  even  the  excellent  patine 
can  be  appreciated. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  Chinese  famille  verte 
vase  of  the  Kan?  H'si  period  at  Ralph  Chait's 
that  is  illustrated  here.  Its  importance  is  founded 
on  its  rarity  and   beauty  as  an  object  of  art. 

First  there  is  the  graceful  baluster  shape; 
second,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  a  personage  de- 
sign of  many  beautifully  painted  small  figures; 
third,  the  enamel  colors  are  brilliant :  and  fourth, 
it  is  an  excellent  Imperial  porcelain  with  a  Ming 
mark  on  the  bottom,  enough  to  mark  it  as  very 
precious,   to  the  connoisseur.   Fortunately  the 

they 


Chinese  Imperial  porce- 
lain famille  verte  vase. 
Courtesy     Ralph     Chait 


An   unusual  form  of  Italian  sideboard. 
richh  carved.  Courtesy  John  Guidotti 

photograph  gives  an  idea  of 
the  remarkable  artistry  and  work- 
manship that  went  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vase,  which 
is  even  decorated  on  the 
neck.  The  scenes  are 
painted  on  a  luminous 
white  ground.  The  band 
or  border  just  below  the 
neck  has  a  diaper  pattern 
and  the  rocks  at  the  base 
are  a  marvellous  emerald 
green.  A  valuable  speci- 
men of  this  kind  is  worthy 
of  an  isolated  exhibition 
space  in  a  home  as  it  can 
stand  much  study  and  con- 
templation. 

Architects  and  their 
clients  nearly  always  find 
something  to  delight  them 
at    Walter    Earl's    where 


can  inspect  at  their 
eisure  a  constantly  changing 
collection  of  interesting  man- 
tels, doors  and  other  acces- 
sories taken  from  famous  New 
York  houses  that  have  passed 
under  the  blight  of  the  house- 
wrecker. 

An  example  of  what  they 
find  there  is  the  early  French 
Empire  mantel,  shown  here, 
of  dark  mahogany  with  or- 
molu reliefs,  reddish  marble 
facing  and  marble  hearth,  an 
object  that  is  simply  waiting 
to  grace  just  the  right  interior. 
The  most  important  piece, 
historically,  that  Mr.  Earl  has 
i*  a  very  simple  mantel,  made 
of  New  York  State  marble  and 
granite,  that  was  removed 
from  the  Gouverneur  Morris 
house — the  one  that  stood  on  a 
knoll  where  the  Harlem  River 
joins  the  East  River.  The  man- 
tel is  from  the  drawing  room — 
or,  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  the  withdrawing  room  (it 
was  next  to  the  dining  room)  — 
where  distinguished  guests  of  Revo- 
lutionary times  were  entertained. 


9* 
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Early  French  Empire  Mantel,  marble  and  mahog- 
any with  ormolu  reliefs.  Courtesy  Walter  Earl 
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PALM    BEACH 
PLAZA      BUILDING. 
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NEW  YORK 
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ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  alio  s£>panislj  antiques 
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Anno  u  ncing 
the  arrival  of 
Antique  Fur- 
n  i  t  u  r  e  , 
W  r  o  11  g  h  t 
Iron,  etc.,  col- 
lected lately 
in  Spain  and 
Italv. 


®co.  M.  Jfuntt 

862  Hexington  SHicnuc 

near  65th  Street 
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Furniture 


Hangings 


Antiques 


One  of  a  pair  o) 

Louis  XV 

Bergerc 

chairs 


nil    Park  Avenue  220   East 

11    lnili  St.  NEW    YORK  51st  Street 


Itali 


lan 
Antiques 

Out  of  town  interior  decorators 
and  antique  dealers  can  save 
money  by  purchasing  at  our  Gal- 
leries. 

Everything  to  decorate  the  Italian 
home.  Large  collection  of  furni- 
ture, textiles,  pewter,  paintings, 
china,  glass,  brocades  and  many 
other    interesting    objects    of    art. 

Italian  Antique  Galleries 

932  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Opposite    the   Drake 


INTERIOR    DECORATION 


ANTIQUES 

Estimates  Submitted 
for  Complete  or 

Partial     Decorating 

of   Town   or 

Country  Homes 


REPRODUCTIONS 

Old  Pine 
Panelled   Rooms 


Scenic  Wall  Paper 


Old  Chintz,  Pewter 

Waterford  Glass 
Hooked  Rugs,  Etc. 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

33    East   53rd   Street,   New   York 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  showrooms  where  you 
will  find  on  exhibition  a  com' 
prehensive  selection  of  the 
finest  examples  of  furniture 
craftsmanship  for  the  most  im' 
portant  rooms  of  a  fine  home. 

Authentic  reproductions 
of    the    master    periods 

English  French 

Italian  Spanish 


An  interesting  example  of  a  Sheraton  settee  in  mahogany  and  satinwood 


SOMMA 


SHOPS 


Work  Shops 

314-322 
East  75th  Street 


DESIGNERS    AND    MAKERS 
FINE  FURNITURE 

NEW  YORK 

Purchases  may  be  made  through  your  decorator 


Showrooms 

383  Madison  Avenue 

Third  Floor 


table   torcluere    that   is   not   merely 
a   lighting   creation  -  out   rather  ail 
exotic    expression    in    an    inspiring    material 
form.... One  of  the  Studies  in   Art  Aroderne 
prepared  by  the  craftsmen  of  oalterim. 

You  may  see  these  modernistic  interpretations 
in  Lamps,  Torchieres,  Consoles,  and  many 
other  striking  originations,  at  the  hnest  ohops 
and  Department  otores.  Jivery  piece  bears 
the  name  of  oalterim. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.   8 
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JohnBSalterini 

*  Wrought  Iron  - 


35-37  Westd 
New 


123*  Street 
York 
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t  me     rrenck  Dinind  i\pom  Furnrtrure. 
1  key  are  made  or  rare  wood.5  and  are  most 
unusual  and  ckarmind  ia  dcsidit. 

Opeclai  rurni'ture  and  Wood  Panelled  r\ponvs 

oF  rke  kidkes-fc  standards   are   executed  inue 

^Corfc  ^>kops"    at  reasonable  prices. 
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2.01-2.0  7  NOI^TH    MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FURNITURE  -ANTIQUES  •  INTERIORS 
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17th  Century  Aubusson    I  The  Crowning  uj  the  May"  6"-6" 

liigk  x  10' -o"  wide 


FURNITURE 


INTERIORS 


II  T  I'M  RATED    BROCHUR]     SENT  ON    REQJ 


\b 


l^V  (CaUe  Address 'Gobelin  NevYork' 

749  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

PLAZA.    9505-9596 

at  58th  Street 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 


WORKS  OF  ART 


Inc. 


William  Cr  Mary  settee  covered  with  Brussels 
Tapestry 
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The  Ambassador,  Los  Angeles 

REFURNISHES  WITH  SUNPROOF  "KAPOCK" 

ONE  OF  THE  MANY  SATISFIED  USERS 
FOR  MORE  THAN  SEVENTEEN  YEARS 


iapoc: 

GUARANTEED 

Silky  Sunfast  Fabrics 


| 

■    ■Hill  h  '  v<  ' i 

fe^ 

ARE   KNOWN   TO    HAVE 

GIVEN  COMPLETE  SATIS- 

FACTION  FOR 

Seventeen— 1 7— Years 


WRITE     FOR     COPIES     OF     OTHER 

TESTIMONIALS    DATING 

BACK    TO     1913 


AMBASSADOR   HOTEL.  LOS   ANGELES,  CALIF. 


jpoc: 


GUARANTEED 

Silky  Sunfast  Fabrics 

ARE      NATIONALLY      RECOGNIZED      AS      THE 
PRACTICAL   FABRICS— SUNFAST   AND   TUBFAST 
FOR    USE    WHERE    PERMANENCE    IN    COLOR 
AND  BEAUTY   IS   DESIRED. 

HOTELS 

THEATRES 

APARTMENTS 

HOMES 

CLUBS 

ETC. 

u"-*0 

CONTRACT  DEPARTMENT 

Service  direct  from  mill  to  hotel,  etc. 
Write  for   particulars,   samples   and   literature. 

Manufactured  only  by 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


..t',fea^:a;rl£gB5a^> 


23rd  &  ALLEGHENY  AVE. 
Philadelphia 

180  Madison  Avenue 
New   York 
H.   Gardner 

142C   Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago 
W.   Zust 

Lankershim   Hotel 
Los    Angeles 
H.  D.  Phillips 


Messrs.   A.    Theo.   Abbott  &  Co., 
23rd  &  Allegheny  Ave., 
Philadelphia,    Penna. 


Gentlemen:- 


In  appreciation  of  the  splendid  service 
received  through  your  company  and  our  entire  satis- 
faction with  your  KAPOCK  materials,  I  am  very  glad 
to  write  and  tell  you  how  well  satisfied  we  are. 

Your  goods  have  lived  up  to  your  speci- 
fications and  is  the  type  of  merchandise  that  is 
practical  for  hotel  purposes  where  the  wear  and 
tear  on  such  materials  mean  so  muoh.  to  the  hotel- 
fraternity. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter 
if  you  wish,  as  a  means  of  entree  to  sell  your 
merchandise  in  showing  others  our  complete  satis- 
faction. 


Yours 


EU;  IOW 
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PERIOD  FURNITURE 


PRIDE  of  possession  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
discernible  than  in  home  furnishings. 

Furniture  is  at  once  the  companion  and  com- 
fort of  everyday  lives.  In  the  upholstered 
pieces  of  the  living  room  and  library  can  be 
found  liberal  material  for  the  expression  of 
taste  and  temperament. 

Whether  the  mood  of  the  owner  expresses 
itself  in  the  solid,  time-tested  preferences  of 
past  romantic  epochs  or  in  the  gay  freedom 
of  modernism,  Mason  Art  Furniture  fulfills 
superlatively  well  the  demand  of  the  most 
exacting  taste. 

For,  in  addition  to  style  conscious  crafts- 
manship, the  hidden  value  of  wearability  is 
nowhere  better  found  than  in  Mason  Art 
upholstered  pieces. 

Selecting  first  the  finest  influences  of  design 
and  adapting  fabrics  which  represent  pains- 
taking choice  from  the  looms  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  there  grows  from  the  skilled  hands 
of  the  makers  upholstered  furniture  that 
becomes  the  lasting  pride  of  many  homes. 

Notable  examples  of  these  suites  and  occa- 
sional pieces  will  be  sent  you  in  photographic 
form  for  the  asking. 


Mason  Art 

furniture    Co. 

45-51  West  21s-'  Street.  New  York 


Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING    HOUSE   FOR 


ALL  COUNTRIES 


ALL   PERIODS 


5931  Biedermeier  Table  of  Crotch  Wal- 
nut veneer.  Oval  top  32"  x  52"  inlaid 
with  borders  of  matched  design.  Price 
$225.     Dealers     apply    for     discount. 

33   EAST  47th   ST. 
at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


No.  195 


The  graceful,  easy 
lines  ami  soft, 
well  stuffed  cushions 
make  this  Lounge 
Chair,  No.  195  a  de- 
lightful haven  for 
rest.  Like  all  Master- 
craft  products  it  is 
custom-made,  entire- 
ly by  hand,  of  the 
finest  genuine  stick 
reed  obtainable. 


(5he  cytristocrat  of  uteed  cfurniture 

There  are  many  grades  of  stick  reed 
but  there  is  only  one  BEST  grade — the 
kind  you  will  find  in  Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture. 

In  design,  in  materials,  in  workmanship, 
Mastercraft  Reed  products  arc  the  finest — 
"The  Aristocrat  of  Reed  Furniture." 

Write  to  us  for  illustrations  of  Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture    and   for    the    name   of   nearest   dealer. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 
MASTERCRAFT     REED     CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  [telephones]  Ashland  8216 


Side  and  end  matched 
to  perfection — Maple 
makes  a  one-piece  floor 
of  lasting  beauty. 


permanent  colors 
of  your  choice 

In  Northern  Hard  Maple  Floors 


POR  the  first  time — a  way  to  plan 
complete  color  harmony  for  any  room  with- 
out sacrificing  the  cheerful,  homelike  comfort 
that  hardwood  flooring  alone  can  bring. 

Floor  with  Northern  Hard  Maple,  Choose 
cool  gray — warm,  mellow  brown — restful 
blue — rich,  rare  ebony — any  color  you  wish. 
A  different  motif  for  every  room! 

With    new,    fadeless,    transparent   pene- 
trating stains,  which  may  be  easily  applied 
right  in  your  home,  it  is  now  possible  to 
produce  permanent  colors  of  your  choice  in 
this  smooth,  enduring  hardwood  flooring. 

And  with  this  staining,  the  delightful 
grain  of  Northern  Hard  Maple  develops  a 
type  of  beauty  never  before  seen  in  any  floor. 

Our  book,  '  'The  New  Color  Enchantment 
in  Hard  Maple  Floors,"  shows  page  after 
page  of  the  newest  colorful  interiors.  Let  us 
send  you  a  complimentary  copy. 

MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 
1767  McCormick  Building,  Chicago 


Guaranteed  Floorings 

The  letters  MFMAoii  Maple,  Beech  or  Birch  flooring 
signify  that  the  flooring  is  standardized  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association,  whose 
members  must  attain  and  maintain  the  highest  standards 
of  manufacture  and  adhere  to  manufacturing  and  grading 
rules  which  economically  conserve  these  remarkable  woods. 
This  trade-mark  is  for  your  protection.    M  p  HJI  * 
Look  for  it  on   the   flooring  you  use.    "'  r  ITI M 


.  .  .  .  a  new  flooring 
opportunity  that  is 
changing  the  vogue  in 
residential  planning 


Standard  finishes  shown,  made 
only  by  the  Marietta  Paint 
&   Color  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


MFMA  No  103— Autumn  Brown 


Floor  with  Maple 


0 

i 


OUR  reproductions  of  French  Furniture  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  possess  the  same 
beauty  of  contour,  the  same  old  world  artistry 
that  has  given  to  the  creations  of  the  Louis 


Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  periods  their  unsur- 
passable  reputation.  A  handsome  brochure  in 
full  color,  containing  examples  of  the  finest 
French  interiors,  will  be  mailed  upon  request- 


Dealers   and    decorators    or    their   clients,    upon    proper    hi' 
troduction,  are  invited  to  inspect  these  exclusive  importations. 

Brunovan,  Inc. 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  PRESIDENT 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 

820  Tower  Court 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
180  New  Montgomery  St. 


1 
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It  is  the  essentially  livable  quality  of  these  new  Dy* 
namique  Creations  that  is  no 
small  part  of  their  charm. 

Here  is  furniture  that 
strikes  an  authentic  modernist  note  in  design  and  yet 
is  practical  and  comfortable  for  day -by -day  living. 

The  lovely  effects  in  natural  woods  that  modern 
furniture  has  developed  give  a  new  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  furnishings  of  your  home  .  .  . 


Dynamique  is  shown  in  the  leading  stores  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

JOHNSON   FURNITURE   CO. 

JOHNSON  -  HANDLEY  -  JOHNSON  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 


!>J    H.  J    CO-  *23 


IIYMAMIOUE 
CrEATIONS 
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PHOTOGRAPH  BY 

COURTESY  OF 

NEW  YORK 

CENTRAL  LINES 


Heroic  figures  of  Transportation  and  Industry,  carved  in  limestone,  support  the  clock  in  the  Netv  York  Central  Depot. 

Sculpture    by   Eduard   McCartan 
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B.  Altman  &  Co. 

present  an  exhibition 
of  Twentieth  Century  taste  in 
the  newer  expression  of  the  arts 

as  achieved  in  France  and  America 


Complete  rooms  have  been  arranged  to  show  furni- 
ture designed  by  Ruhlman,  Dominique  and  Leleu, 
who  are  leaders  among  the  French  designers. 


Individual  room  ensembles  by  Americans,  with 
furniture  designed  and  signed  by  six  artist-designers : 
W.  T.  Benda,  Ruth  Campbell,  Robert  Reid  MacGuire, 
Steele  Savage,  C.  B.  Falls  and  Oscar  Bach. 

The  Eighth  Floor  is  the  setting  for  this  exhibition 
Opening  the  Middle  of  September 


JIJIJIJHIIJIIIII  Fifth  Avenue,  34th  Street  B.     ALTMAN    &     CO.,     NEW    YORK  Madison  Avenue,  35t&  Street 
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THIS  NEW  FREE  BOOK 

tells  you  how  to  save  in  building 


STRIKING  economies  in  home 
building  have  just  been  com- 
piled. Not  with  the  idea  of  build- 
ing cheaply.  But  to  get  all  the 
beauty,  charm  and  permanence 
possible  at  practically  no  higher 
cost.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
far  a  modest  sum  will  go  when  you 
follow  the  suggestions  laid  down. 

You  will  want  to  have  these  vital 


facts  before  you  decide  on  the 
style  or  material  for  your  new 
home.  A  very  limited  edition  of 
"Planning  Your  Home"  is  just  off 
the  press.  It  is  written  so  frankly 
and  illustrated  so  freely,  that 
everyone  interested  in  lovely 
homes  should  have  it.  To  insure 
your  getting  one  of  these  first 
complimentary  copies,  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  now. 


Architect: 
Russell  S.  Walcott 


You  will  be  amazed  at  the  beauty 
that  is  now  being  built  into  houses 
of  common  brick.  So  many  of  the 
leading  architects  have  suggested 
artistic  textures  that  your  choice  of 
effects  is  almost  unlimited.  The  more 
you  study  the  possibilities  of  com- 
mon brick  the  more  you  realize  its 
tremendous  artistic  value. 

The  coupon  lists  the  different  book- 
lets covering  various  phases  of  build- 
ing with  Common  Brick.  A  dollar 
bill  brings  the  complete  set,  or 
you  may  order  them  separately. 
Write  today. 


Common  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of  America 

S2170   GUARANTEE  TITLE   BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

These  District  Association  Offices  and  Brick  Manufacturers  Everywhere  Are 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Boston, Mass.    .     .     .     11  Beacon  Street 
Chicago    .     .     .    605  Builders  Building 
Cleveland  —  Ohio  Association. 
2124  Guarantee  Title  Building 

Denver 1735  Stout  Street 

Detroit  .  400  U.  S.  MortgageTrust  Bldg. 
Hartford,  Conn.     .    .    226  Pearl  Street 


Los  Angeles  634  Chamber  of  Commerce 
New  Orleans,  La.  727  Canal  Bank  Bldg, 
New  York  City 

1716  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Norfolk,  Va.     .    112  West  Plume  Street 
Philadelphia      .     .     1420  Walnut  Street 
Pittsburgh 524  Fourth  Ave. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

508  Com'l  Nat'l  Bank  Building 
Rochester P.O.  Box  773 

(New  York  State  District) 
Salt  Lake  City    ...     301  Atlas  Block 
San  Francisco  .  .  301  Sheldon  Building 
Seattle,  Wash.       .      913  Arctic  Building 


BRICK 

orever 

PREFERRED   BY  ARCHITECTS 


CLIP  and  MAIL  THIS  TODAY! 
j ^ 

Without  charge  please  send  me   a   copy  of 
"PLANNING  YOUR  HOME." 

I  am  enclosing  cash  or  stamps  for  the  book- 
lets checked  below: 

f~l  "Homes  of  Lasting  Charm" —  25c 
f~]  "Skintlcd  Brickwork" —  15c 
|~|  "Multiple  Dwellings  of  Brick" —  10c 
"^2  "Farm  Homes  of  Brick" —  $c 
f~l  "Brick,  How  to  Build  and  Estimate" —  25c 
I    I  "The  Heart  of  the  Home  (Fireplaces)" —  25c 

(Enclose  $1.00  if  you  want  all  the  books.) 
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AT       THE       WINDOW 


For  those  to  whom  the  ultra-modern  note  in 
interior  decoration  especially  appeals  .  .  . 
Kirsch  has  created  a  new  Modernistic  line  of 
wood  poles  ...  a  vogue  in  advance  of  the 
vogue  .  .  .  making  possible  many  charming  and 
novel  effects  in  door  and  window  draping. 

These  latest  examples  of  art  moderne  arc 
offered  in  a  wide  variety  of  color  combina- 
tions. Here  arc  rich,  vivid  tones,  daringly 
blended  and  contrasted  ...  a  touch  of  the 
jMipumt  in  both  line  and  color  .  .  .  yet,  withal, 
simplicity,  sincerity,  artistry. 

Appealing  beauty  and  faultless  taste,  indeed, 
are   inherent  qualities  of   Kirsch  design   and 


craftsmanship.  Yet  the  complete  Kirsch  line 
affords  a  range  of  choice  not  found  elsewhere 
.  .  .  countless  styles  and  color  combinations 
.  .  .  suited  to  any  decorative  scheme,  and  to 
rooms  or  furnishings  of  any  period. 

For  the  ornamental  touch  that  the  modern 
home  requires  .  .  .  rich  Kirsch  Atavio  Work 
.  .  .  lovely  designs  in  durable  cast  aluminum. 
Or  .  .  .  hand-hammered  Kirsch  Wrought  Iron 
Drapery  Hardware.  Or  Kirsch  Better  Wood 
Poles  ...  in  rich,  warm  colors,  permitting  an 
infinite  variety  of  exquisite  drapery  effects. 

In  the  Modernistic  line,  as  in  other  types  and 
Styles,  Kirsch  design  permits  the  use  of  Kirsch 


Perfected  Draw  Cord  Equipment  .  .  .  long 
recognised  as  the  supreme  combination  of 
utility  and  beauty.  Rings  glide  smoothly  and 
silently  over  poles  of  any  design  without  mar- 
ring the  finish  .  .  .  one  of  many  exclusive 
Kirsch    features. 

Remember,  too,  in  selecting  drapery  hard- 
ware, that  the  name  Kirsch  is  your  guaranty 
of  authoritative  design,  fine  materials  and  su- 
perior craftsmanship  which  have  made  Kirsch 
the  world's  foremost  exclusive  manufacturer 
of  drapery  hardware.  007) 

KIRSCH   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

STURGIS,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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R.    Cellini,    Rome 
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AOUVAud 

ANTIQWvS 
233    ^d^t  SO    Street       ATewYorJ^ 

ANNOUNCING  THE  OPENINQ  OF  A  BUSINESS    DEALINQ 

IN  ANTIQUE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PERIOD  ROOMS  AND 

SUITABLE   FOR   AMERICAN   HOMES 

Mr.  Oliva  has  recently  returned  from  abroad  where  he  made  a  personal  careful  selection  of  rare  art  objects 
and  furniture  such  as  secretaries,  wide  refectory  tables,  small  and  large  credenzas;  large  collection  of  old 
coffee  tables:  primitive  and  renaissance  writing  desks;  old  stone  figures,  benches  and  wells;  iron  lanterns 
and  torches  including  types  from  Abbrizzi's  palace;  famous  Rizzo's  bronze  andirons;  candlesticks  including 
San  Sovinesco's  art;  bookcases:  chests  of  drawers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  armchairs  of  different 
periods:  mirrors  of  unusual  interest;  pairs  of  original  console  tables;  decorated  furniture  beyond  com- 
parison; brocades  and  rare  banners;  paintings  of  known  artists. 

An     especially    interesting    collection     of    beautiful    old 
individual,  small  well-proportioned  pieces  of  classical  furniture 
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Chinese  Background  for  Fine  Jade  Collection 


Opening  from  the  Gallery  ill  the  home  of  Colonel  James  A.Blair  Jr.  is  a  Chinese  Chippendale  room  fromu  Inch  a  icicle  arch- 
way leads  to  this  charming  alcoce.  The  commode  is  of  green  lacquer  with  marble  top,  made  about  1820,  a  copy  of  a  Louis 
XV th  design.  The  Chippendale  mirror  and  the  fine  old  ribbon  back  chairs  complete  a  delightful  grouping.  The  room 
contains  a  collection  of  old  snuff  bottles,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  have  been  placed  in  recessed  niches,  lined 
with  glass  and  lighted  from  above  so  that  every  exquisite  detail  of  the  Chinese  craftsmen  s  art  may  be  fully  appreciated 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 

Volume    XXIX  September,  1928  Number  5 

A  Home  in  the  Sky 

A  Unique  Pent  House  Apartment  in  the  Georgian  Manner,  the  Home  of  Colonel  James  A.  Blair  Jr., 
Is  Beautifully  Fitted  with  XVIII  th  Century  Furniture  and  Priceless  Curios:  Third  in  the  Series 


PIERRE  OUTEL.  DECORATOR 

COULD  it  have  been 
the  childhood  stories 
of  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk"  and  other  tales 
like  "Castles  in  the  Air"  that 
created  in  the  minds  of  our 
modern  architects  a  desire 
to  build  houses  that  grow  so 
tall  they  reach  through  the 
clouds  up  into  the  sky? 

New  York  today  gives  an 
electric  thrill  to  any  visitor 
from  foreign  shores  as  his 
steamer  sails  up  the  Hudson 
River  and  he  sees  stretching 
before  him  a  phantom  island, 
like  some  unknown  planet,  so 
impressive  is  the  skyline  of 
our  tall  office  and  apartment 
buildings,  known  as  sky- 
scrapers. 

An  Englishman  on  his  first 
visit  here  would  hardly  think 
it  probable  that  high  up  on 
one  of  those  tall  buildings 
among  the  clouds  he  could 
find  a  little  bit  of  his  home 
land.  He  would  not  expect  to 
see  a  charming  pent  house, 
designed  in  the  Georgian 
manner  and  furnished  with 
things  he  might  find  in  his 
own  house  abroad. 

It  afforded  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  assist  Colonel 
Blair   in   furnishing    a   pent 
house  of  this  type,  for  I  knew 
his  fondness  and  taste  for  the 
18th   Century.    In    studying 
history  and  the  customs  of 
the  past,  I  think  this  age  was 
nearest  to  our  own  and  I  find  it  filled  with 
brilliant   and    fascinating  characters  whose 
lives  were  replete  with  interesting  deeds,  of 
which  it  is  exciting  to  read. 

Entering  this  particular  castle  in  the  air, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  finest  new  apartment 
houses  on  West  57th  Street,  one  discovers 
a  hall  marbleized  in  green  and  furnished  with 
a  few  pieces  of  English  furniture,  enough 
to  give  a  feeling  of  hospitality  and  to  relieve 
the  bareness.  This  is  a  public  hall,  required 
by  the  building  laws. 

One  enters  the  apartment  proper  by  a  large 
and  rather  long  gallery  which  gives  enough 
wall  space  for  a  collection  of  ship  prints  and 
some  very  fine  English  18th  Century  por- 
traits. These  are  hung  against  a  panelled  wall, 
grained  to  look  like  pine  which  was  used  in 
many  rooms  of  this  era.  Graining  is  very  ap- 
propriate for  any  room  that  is  treated  in  the 
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The  ivalls  of  the  drawing  room  are  glazed  in  a  rich  green  and  mouldings  are 
touched  ivith  gold.  The  Chippendale  sofa  is  covered  ivith  an  old  Chinese  silk 

18th  Century  style.  The  floor  is  entirely 
covered  with  dull  royal  blue  carpet  which 
gives  an  impression  of  richness  as  one  enters 
and  the  color  adds  interest  to  the  plainness  of 
the  wood  tone  in  the  walls. 

The  Dutch  commode  that  forms  the  main 
note  of  interest  in  the  hall  is  made  of  burl 
walnut  with  a  rich  patina  and  has  a  very 
delightful  silhouette.  Over  it  hangs  a  portrait 
of  an  officer  in  a  blue  uniform  with  gilt  braid, 
typical  of  the  18  th  Century  style  of  painting. 
This  is  by  Hudson  and  is  carried  out  with  a 
very  fine  technique  which  Hudson  was  noted 
for  as  one  of  the  portrait  artists  of  fashion 
in  that  day.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  nearer  the 
entrance  hangs  another  charming  portrait, 
of  a  young  woman.  This  is  attributed  to 
Hoppner  as  it  is  painted  in  his  style,  but,  being 
unsigned,  experts  think  it  is  one  he  instructed 
his  pupils  to  paint.  This  picture  hangs  over  a 


painted  console  of  Adam  de- 
sign with  a  thick  mirrored 
glass  top  that  reflects  the 
elusive  light,  as  it  comes  in 
from  an  adjoining  room, 
lighting  the  face  of  the  lady 
above  it  so  that  she  stands 
out  as  something  alive  and 
charming  which  no  doubt  she 
was. 

A  pleasing  detail  of  the 
hall  decoration  is  an  old 
tobacco  jar,  one  of  a  pair  in 
blue  and  white  china.  These 
jars  were  used  to  hold  dif- 
ferent brands  of  long  and 
short  leaf  tobacco  that  was 
grown  in  this  country  when 
we  were  colonies  and  England 
was  the  Mother  Land. 

Opening  off  the  gallery  is 
a  charming  Chippendale 
room  furnished  with  the 
Chinese  things  that  this  mas- 
tercraftsman  was  so  fond  of 
executing.  The  walls  are 
painted  a  rich  green,  pro- 
duced by  different  glazes  rub- 
bed one  over  the  other  to 
give  depth  and  texture  to  the 
panelled  walls.  The  architec- 
tural mouldings  and  orna- 
mentations are  touched  with 
a  yellow  gold  and  rubbed 
down  to  simulate  age.  The 
windows  are  draped  with  a 
heavy  faille  taffeta  in  a  deep 
plum  tone,  trimmed  with  zig- 
zag pleated  ruffles  of  the 
same  material  and  a  narrow 
ruching  of  green  ribbon  and 
tied  back  quite  high  from  the  floor.  The  dra- 
peries are  hung  from  narrow  painted  cornices 
of  wood  in  dull  gold  color  heavily  antiqued. 
The  glass  curtains  are  of  sheer  oyster  silk  in 
a  neutral  tone. 

A  small  Chippendale  sofa  in  the  Chinese 
style  is  covered  in  dull  old  silk  in  green,  plum 
and  old  gold  with  Chinese  motifs.  Above  it 
hangs  a  charming  wall  shelf  in  fretwork  of 
mahogany,  containing  some  amusing  bibelots 
and  small  books.  On  either  side  hangs  an  an- 
tique Venetian  glass  picture,  quite  inter- 
esting as  to  color.  One  of  the  pair  shows  a 
woman  dressed  in  Chinese  style  and  her  hus- 
band appears  in  the  other  picture.  They  are 
framed  in  narrow  old  lacquer  red  frames  and 
are  most  attractive  against  the  rich  bottle 
green  tone  of  the  walls. 

Beyond  this  drawing  room  is  another 
smaller  room  separated  by  a  wall  with  a  wide 
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A  Dutch  commode  of  burl  walnut,  an  Adam  console  and  two  fine 
XI  tilth  century  portraits  all  lend  interest  to  the  apartment  hall 


The  library  has  recessed  shelves  for  a  valuable  collection  of  books. 
Fine    old   Sheraton    and    Chippendale    pieces    furnish   this    room 


The  decoration  of  the  small  and  fascinating  dining  room   icas  taken 
from  a  very  old  house  in  Paris,  famous,  for  its  Directoire  architecture 


Octagon  panels  of  satinwood  with  mouldings  of  ebony  and  gold, 
are  decorated  with  Grecian  figures  copied  after  a  set  by  David 
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archway.  This  room  contains  a  collection  of 
old  snuff  bottles  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  country.  One  could  be  entertained  for 
hours  looking  in  the  recessed  niches  each 
lined  with  glass  and  lighted  from  above,  their 
shelves  containing  these  exquisite  examples 
of  the  Chinese  craftsmen's  art.  At  one  end  is 
a  very  charming  green  lacquer  commode  with 
marble  top.  This  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  Baronne  Burdette-Coutts  which  was 
sold  in  London  about  1925.  It  was  made 
about  1820,  copied  from  an  old  French  one 
of  the  Louis  XV  period,  and  is  very  fine  in 
color.  Over  it  hangs  a  gilt  mirror  after  Chip- 
pendale that  was  bought  in  Edinburgh  and 
shipped  to  this  country.  The  design  of  the 
birds  and  scrolls  matches  well  with  the  de- 
sign on  the  commode  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent grouping  with  the  pair  of  very  fine  old 
ribbon  back  arm- 
chairs in  rich  ma- 
hogany, with  their 
needlepoint  seats. 
These  chairs  are  very 
rare  and  were  sold 
from  Northland 
House,  Dungannon 
county,  Ireland, 
which  was  the  home 
of  the  Earl  of  Ran- 
furley,  the  first  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  Governor  of 
New  Zealand. 

From  here  one 
may  walk  out 
through  a  French 
door  to  a  lovely  ter- 
race that  runs  along 
the  outside  of   the 


iilue 

serves  as  awning 
for  the  enclosed 
section  of  the  roof, 
the  iron  framework 
also      being     blue 


pent  house.  This  space  is  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  wide  and  about  one  hundred  feet 
long.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  every  so 
often  by  square  tubs  painted  a  rich  green  and 
filled  with  cone  shaped  box  trees  that  are 
trimmed  about  twice  a  year  to  keep  them  in 
shape  as  they  are  grown  in  England.  At  the 
end  of  this  terrace  is  a  semicircular  hedge 
of  the  same  box  to  form  a  charming 
setting  for  an  old  lead  figure  of  a 
young  boy  playing  a  flute.  On  either  side 
of  the  doorway  are  placed  a  pair  of  old 
cement  pedestals  with  lead  peacocks.  The 
garden  furniture  was  imported  from  the  Eng- 
lish countryside.  Further  down  this  roof  there 
is  a  section  that  has  been  partly  enclosed  with 

Garden  furniture  itas  imported  from  the  Eng- 
lish countryside  for  this  cool  terrace  which 
overlooks    New    York's    impressive    skyline 


an  iron  framework  on  which  has  been 
strapped  a  blue  sail  cloth  to  act  as  an  awning. 
The  ironwork  has  been  painted  a  rich  Med- 
iterranean blue  as  also  the  casements  and 
the  balance  of  this  enclosure  has  been  painted 
a  vivid  green.  The  wicker  and  reed  furniture 
is  upholstered  in  bright  chintz  after  one  of 
Foiret's  many  interesting  designs  and  gives 
a  vivid  note  of  modernism  which  is  quite  gay 
and  cheerful.  The  view  from  this  terrace  as 
one  looks  out  across  our  busy  city  is  very 
wonderful,  and  especially  the  skyline  at  night. 
Myriads  of  twinkling  lights  from  the  windows 
of  other  buildings  are  as  the  stars  shining 
overhead  and  here,  above  the  din  and  noise 
of  the  City  streets,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
one  is  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world.  One  experiences  a  sense  of  having 
escaped  to  some  peaceful  rural  scene. 

At  the  other  end 
of  this  delightful 
apartment  there  is  a 
very  handsome  li- 
brary. This  has  re- 
cessed book  shelves 
on  two  side  walls 
and  also  over  the  en- 
trance door  to  give 
place  to  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  col- 
lection of  books.  The 
Georgian  mantel  is 
quite  interesting  in 
the  treatment  of  the 
Grinling  Gibbons 
swags  and  the  black 
and  gold  facing.  On 
the  mantel  shelf  is 
(Cont.  on  page  110) 

Semicircular  hedge 
of  box  forms  a 
perfect  background 
for  the  lead  figure 
of  a  young  boy 
playing     the     flute 
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Old  Chests  Find  New  Uses  in  Modern  Homes 

These  Beautiful  Pieces  which  Have  Come  Down  to  Us  from  the  Past  Are  not  Only  Decorative 

But  Are  Invaluable  for  Purposes  of  Utility 


By  HORACE  WESLEY  OTT 


OF  all  the  his- 
|  torical  forms 
which  have 
come  down  to  us,  none 
has  proven  more  de- 
serving of  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our 
homes  than  the  chest. 
Originally  intended  as 
a  receptacle  for  the 
storage  of  a  variety 
of  objects,  it  is  today 
used  for  innumerable 
other  purposes,  both 
decorative  and  utili- 
tarian, which  have 
served  to  render  it 
still  more  indispen- 
sable in  the  furnishing 
of  the  modern  interior. 
It  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  in  the 
multiplicity  of  uses 
the  original  purpose 
of  the  chest  has  been 
lost  sight  of  or  sup- 
planted today.  Ob- 
viously, in  this  era  of 

Below:  An  old  Re- 
naissance doiver 
chest  ivas  remodeled 
for  a  sideboard  in  this 
Italian   dining  room 
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Above:  A  reconstructed  French  Gothic 
chest  made  this  sideboard.  Tapestry  is 
of  the  16th  Century  Flemish  Renaissance 

the  apartment  dwelling  when  every  foot 
of  space  must  be  pressed  into  service,  the 
chest  as  never  before  has  been  found  in- 
valuable. And  so,  no  matter  what  auxiliary 
role  the  20th  Century  may  have  forced  it 
to  assume,  its  historical  raison  d'etre  is 
as  vital  and  dominant  today  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  past. 

Of  all  countries,  Spain  has  always  clung 
the  most  tenaciously  to  the  chest,  which, 
even  today,  has  not  been  displaced  there 
by  the  chest  of  drawers.  Most  Spanish 
households  are  said  to  contain  several 
chests,  ranging  from  the  simple  type  for 
holding  grain  to  the  elaborately  carved 
designs  for  storage  of  household  linens. 
When  we  consider  that  in  some  of  the 
larger  Spanish  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
monasteries  these  pieces  of  furniture  num- 
bered a  dozen  or  more,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  remarkably  fine  examples  are 
still  obtainable  today. 

Although  the  chest  has  figured  some- 
what more  prominently  in  Spain  than  else- 
where, it  has  been  found  at  some  time  or 
other  in  practically  every  country.  The 
earliest  chests,  dating  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  little  more  than  portable  trunks 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  moveables 
during  those  uncertain  times.  Not  until 
the  chest  became  a  stationary  piece  of 
furniture  did  it  begin  to  possess  a  real 
artistic  significance.  During  the  Renais- 
sance we  find  Italian  craftsmen  expending 
their  best  efforts  on  the  cassone,  whether 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Marine  Etchings  of  Unusual  Charm 

Moods  of  the  Sea  Reflected  in  Dry  Points  which  Recall  the  Adventurous  Days  of  Sailing  Craft 


COURTESY  OF  THE  SCHWARTZ  GALLERIES 


In  marine  subjects  particularly,  Philip  Kappel 
has  shown  a  rare  pliability  in  liis  medium, 
portraying  the  changing  moods  of  the  sea  in 
delightful  and  convincing  manner.  One  feels 
the  tensity  of  the  two  ships,  with  sails  filled, 
racing  over  the  ivaves  in  "The  Stern  Chase" 


X 


"So/7  and  Steam"  stimulates  the  im- 
agination to  comparisoti  of  modern 
luxury  with  the  romantic  and  ad- 
venturous life  of  the  past,  when 
men  had  only  '".  .  .  a  tall  ship  and  a 
star  to  steer  her  by"  and  sails  sped 
as  gracefully  as  gulls'  wings  over 
the    oceans    on    their    long    travels 


The  tang  of  salt  air  and  the 
gloiv  of  dawn,  linger  in  this 
etching  of  "Early  Morning  Off 
Gloucester".  Daylight  has  come 
upon  the  waters  in  a  peaceful 
mood,  reflected  in  the  rippling 
surface  that  circles  the  sail  boat 
and    plays    with    the   dark    shadow 
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The  color 
note  of  the 
tiles  in  the 
seat  is  re- 
fleeted  in  the 
glazed  jar 
which  stands 
beside  it  in 
this  delight- 
ful corner  of 
the  walled 
garden,  shad- 
ed by  the 
branches  of 
a  live  oak 
tree  ivh  ich 
grows  nearby 


Below  —  A 
few  broad 
steps  make  a 
pa  rticularly 
gracious  tran- 
sition from 
the  flagged 
court  to  the 
small  lawn 
and  the  beau- 
tiful garden, 
with  its  sug- 
gestion o  f 
the  Spanish 
patio  in 
planting  and 
in  decoration 


California  Houses  With  Shadow  Decoration 

Fantastic  and  Lovely  Silhouettes  Are  Etched  on  White  Walls  by  the  Brilliant  Western  Sun, 
Playing  Over  Surfaces  Skillfully  Placed  by  Architect  and  Landscape  Artist 


WALLACE  NEFF.  ARCHITECT 


AMONG  those  things  which  belong  to 
i\  California  is  the  pastime  of  playing 
X  A.  with  shadows,  discovering  all  the  new 
and  unexpected,  striking  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  used.  Artist  never  found  more  pliable 
and  brilliant  medium  to  work  with  than  the 
warm  sunlight  and  cool  shadows  that  flit 
across  the  landscape  here,  ever  changing  and 
elusive,  daring  one  to  find  the  means  to  cap- 
ture and  hold  them. 

Naturally,  white  walls  were  brought  into 
the  scene.  Like  the  flowers  of  spring,  clusters 
of  white  houses  blossomed  almost  overnight 
on  the  dried  hills  and  plains  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. Architects  had  found  how  to  focus 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  and  make  a  back- 
ground for  sharp  clean  beautiful  shadows. 
That  is  California  architecture,  as  I  see  it, 
built  up  of  light  and  shade  even  more  essen- 


By  FLORENCE  YOCH 

tially  than  it  is  built  of  stucco  and  tile  and 
the  rest  of  the  materials  that  go  into  it.  I 
realize  that  there  is  nothing  really  new  about 
it.  Wherever  there  is  a  cloudless  blue  sky  are 
these  same  architectural  elements  and  I  will 
admit  that  our  white  houses  are  an  adapta- 
tion of  Spanish  or  Mediterranean  style.  But 
whether  the  inspiration  comes  out  of  Europe 
— or  out  of  the  sky — I  think  that  when  archi- 
tects design  these  houses  they  give  first 
thought  to  the  atmosphere  and  work  around 
later  to  such  practical  matters  as  numbers  of 
rooms,  baths,  closets,  the  best  place  for  the 
back  stairs  and  the  butler's  pantry  and  so  on. 
Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  there  are 
several  other  things  that  come  before  this 
inventory  of  proscribed  indoor  conveniences. 
I  think  the  specifications  for  a  house  give  first 
place  to  the  number  of  little  balconies,  of  ter- 
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races,  open  courts,  pleasant  corners,  views  of 
the  garden — and  other  items  that  fall  into 
the  same  category.  All  those  things  seem 
more  important  than  mere  rooms,  if  one  is  to 
live  most  of  one's  life  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
festive  or  indolent  moods  that  come  with  such 
a  climate.  It  may  be  the  architects  will  deny 
having  had  these  somewhat  romantic  ideas 
and  that  prospective  tenants  would  be  ap- 
prehensive of  such  an  ethereal  architecture. 
But  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  some 
of  the  houses  I  have  seen. 

I  am  thinking  especially  of  a  house  de- 
signed by  Wallace  Neff  for  Mr.  Henry 
Schultz,  in  Pasadena.  I  took  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  the  planting  of  the  grounds 
around  this  long,  low  white  house,  bringing 
all  manner  of  picturesque  plants  and  tropical 
growth  close  to  the  very  walls,  where  they 
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Shadow  Decoration  for  Stucco  Walls 


W  hite  walls  of  California  houses  are  a  perfect  foil  for  the  warm  and  brilliant  sun  that  shines  on  that  part  of  the  country.  Architects  have 
recognized  the  artistic  possibilities  of  clean  edged  shadows  in  their  designs,  and  landscape  architects,  with  their  luxuriant  planting  have  added 
interesting  and  fantastic  shapes  to  the  picture.  In  fact,  the  art  of  shadow  decoration  on  stucco  walls  has  become  very  much  the  vogue  in  California 
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could  trace  their  lovely  silhou- 
ettes in  glowing  contrast. 

One  approaches  the  house  by  a 
curving  flagstone  walk,  across  a 
wide  smooth  lawn,  and  I  might 
say,  in  passing,  that  one  discovers 
two  of  the  "little  balconies"  that 
I  have  already  listed  as  important 
attributes.  The  contours  are  all 
quite  definitely  Spanish  and  so 
too  are  the  building  materials  and 
the  practical  matters  of  the  in- 
terior arrangement.  The  lower 
roofs  slope  just  sufficiently  to 
bring  their  colored  tiling  well  in 
view.  In  the  center  section  is  a 
half  buried  tower  of  concrete 
topped  by  a  flying  weather  vane. 
The  entrance  doorway  opens  from 
a  cool  paved  court. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  a  more 
spacious  court  provides  an  out- 
door living  room  which  is  made 
resplendent  with  acacias,  lemons 
and  poinsettias,  plants  of  many 
varieties  and  sizes  in  jars  of  lovely 
shapes  and  colors  and  a  big  live 
oak  outside  the  enclosing  wall 
presides  over  the  scene,  casting 
shadows  that  are  not  merely  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  picture  but 
are  cool  and  refreshing  on  warm 
summer  days.  A  fountain  is  built 
into  the  wall,  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  bright  colored  tile — 
one  of  the  several  exquisite  pat- 
terns, inlaid  unexpectedly  for 
decoration's  sake  in  the  walls  of 

Vista  to  the  bounding  wall,  ter- 
minated by  an  oil  jar  backed 
by  a  young  olive  tree  at  the 
end  of  the  rural  flagstone  walk 
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A  live  oak  throws  the  pattern 
of  its  leaves  over  court  and 
walls.  Spanish  details  add  pic- 
turesqueness  and  much  charm 

this  delightful  house.  In  this 
court,  needless  to  say,  are  many 
comfortable  chairs  and  couches, 
with  convenient  tables  and  lights. 
A  few  broad  steps  provide  a 
gracious  transition  from  the 
flagged  court  to  the  garden  which 
has  been  made  very  livable  by  the 
use  of  bounding  and  dividing 
walls,  and  these  also  offer  the  ex- 
cuse- for  attractive  gates  and 
doorways.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  is  a  tiled  seat,  its  color 
notes  reflected  in  the  glazed  jar 
which  stands  at  one  side  in  a 
niche  of  the  high  wall.  A  flagstone 
walk  between  flower  beds  ter- 
minates with  a  huge  oil  jar  backed 
by  a  young  olive  tree,  the  combi- 
nation of  this  type  of  tree  and 
pottery  so  harmonious  as  to  be 
worth  a  mental  note  for  future 
possible  use.  At  one  side  of  the 
walk  is  a  tiny  rose  garden  which 
contrives  to  catch  the  true  Span- 
ish atmosphere  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  small,  tiled  fountain 
basin  in  which  a  single  tall  jet  of 
glittering  drops  rises  between  the 
potted  plants  which  adorn  the  cop- 
ing. A  lemon  tree  adds  another  bit 
of  Spain  and  contributes  to  the  col- 
lection of  shadows,  tracing  its  deli- 
cate leaves  on  the  white  sunlit  walls. 

A  true  bit  of  Spain  is  caught 
in  the  tiny  octagonal  wall,  en- 
closing the  fountain  jet,  cy- 
presses,   boxwood    and    roses 
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Maritime  Prints  and  Paintings  for  Wall  Decoration 

Many  Have  Historic  Value,  Some  Are  Humorous  and  All  Tell  Dramatic  Tales  of  Valor  and  Vision 


By  LOUISE  GORDON-STABLES 


ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  MACPHERSON  COLLECTION 


THE  latterday  cult  of  the  naval  print  and  maritime  painting  is 
one  which  makes  a  natural  appeal  to  sealoving  and  seafaring 
peoples  with  a  glorious  record  of  achievement  behind  them. 
And  it  is  similarly  appropriate  that  such  countries  as  England  and 
Holland,  which  in  the  past  have  held  supremacy  of  the  seas  should 
have  excelled  in  the  production  of  pictures  of  this  kind.  If  we  wish 
to  be  thorough  in  our  researches  on  the  subject,  we  must  include  the 
representations  of  very  early  exploits  indeed,  dating  back  to  the  most 
primitive  form  of  ship,  namely  the  Noah's  Ark  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  such  pictures,  shipwrights  and  carpenters  are  depicted  in  attire 
contemporaneous  with  the  drawing;  their  ladders,  their  tools,  are 
all  of  those  current  at  the  time,  one  instance  of  many  anomalies  to 
be  discovered  among  naval  prints  and  pictures  in  general.  Another 
amusing  example  of  a  Biblical  print  in  which  shipping  is  introduced, 
is  that  of  "Jonah,"  wittily  dubbed  "the  first  whaler." 

Among  the  mediaeval  woodcuts  are  a  host  of  discrepancies  and 
inaccuracies,  which  compensate  for  their  lack  of  reliability  by  their 
naivete  and  bland  simplicity.  In  a  print  depicting  the  Battle  of 
Sluys,  1300  A.  D.,  for  instance,  armed  soldiers  are  shown  standing 
knee-deep  in  water  by  the  side  of  a  great  battleship,  which  could  only 
be  capable  of  floating  in  a  depth  which  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  wading.  Such  technicalities  were  then  considered  unimportant. 


Print  of  the  Dutch  State  Yacht,  richly  carved  and  gaily  painted, 
with   a   "second-rate"  standing  off  to  the  right;  date  about  1650 


Famous  "Sovereign  oj  the  Seas",  built  in 
1637,  for  which  Charles  I  collected  the 
hated  "ship  money"  which  cost  him  his  head 


Later  still,  when  the  art  of  painting  had  developed  among  the 
laity,  we  still  come  across  many  a  print  which  shows  a  fine  disregard 
for  mere  accuracy.  For  the  majority  of  such  pictures  were  executed 
neither  by  actual  spectators  nor  even  immediately  following  the 
event.  Thus  we  come  across  ships  disposed  for  battle  in  a  formation 
of  which  no  tactician  could  approve,  and  find  likewise  ships,  accu- 
rately copied  in  a  shipyard,  represented  by  their  artist  as  taking 
part  in  an  engagement  dated  prior  to  the  time  of  their  own  develop- 
ment. Again,  an  engraver,  in  making  his  version  of  an  oil  painting, 
would  not  infrequently  reverse  the  original  composition  and  so,  com- 
pletely alter  the  relative  positions  of  the  craft. 

The  16th  Century  was  drawing  to  a  close  before  the  British  artist 
made  the  art  of  engraving  his  own.  In  addition  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  prolific  as  was  the  Elizabethan  era  in  the  development  of 
great  poetry  and  drama,  and  in  glorious  achievements  by  sea  and 
land,  it  produced  few  painters  capable  of  recording  the  latter  pictori- 
ally.  The  nearest  we  get  to  this  is  in  Robert  Adams,  Surveyor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  made  for  publication  by  Augustine  Ryther  a 
set  of  charts  dealing  with  the  engagements  in  the  English  Channel. 
It  was  not  until  the  1 7th  Century  that  the 

Oil  painting  bv  Rakhuysen,  entitled  "Green-  virtue    of    a    contemporaneous    picture     of 

ivich",showingQueenAnneandPrinceGeorge  (Continued  On  pQSC  84) 

of  Denmark  going  aboard  the  royal  yacht 
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Where  East  Meets  West  in  a  New  York  Apartment 

Renaissance  and  Oriental  Furniture  in  a  Setting  which  Brings  Them  Together  Most  Harmoniously 

By  HENRY  CORSE 


HENRY  CORSE.  ARCHITECT 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SAMUEL  GOTTSCHO 





THE  rooms  illustrated  in  this  article  are  the 
result  of  my  desire  to  create  at  not  too  great  an 
expense,  in.  an  old  brownstone  house,  an  atmos-. 
phere  of  the  late  Renaissance, — not  necessarily  typical 
of  Italy  or  Spain,  but  one  to  form  an  appropriate  back- 
ground and  setting  for  a  collection  of  antique  furni- 
ture, draperies  and  ornaments  which  I  have  collected 
on  travels  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

As  the  premises  are  a  leasehold,  there  was  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  an  experimental  element  attached  to 
the  reusing  of  any  of.  the  old  General  Grant  material 
which  was  adaptable,  after  an  almost  total  demolition 
of  the  interior,  prior  to  the  redecorating  of  the  rooms. 
All  the  doors  for  example,  on  account  of  their  sub- 
stantial construction  and  heavy  mouldings,  with  the 
simple  addition  of  extra  cross  rails,  became  very 
acceptable  examples  of  Renaissance  doors.  The  wooden 
paneling  over  the  studio  fireplace  was  originally  one  of 
the  wooden  inside  shutters  of  the  window  in  this  room, 
and  after  being  painted  a  faded  Italian  blue  and  deco- 
rated by  the  owner  with  polychrome  crayons  in 
appropriate  designs  in  soft  shades  of  contrasting  color, 
it  gives  a  very  successful  illusion  of  the  antique.  The 
same  medium  applied  to  the  plaster  facing  below  pro- 
duced apparently  old  Tunisian  tiles  in  soft  greens, 
blues  and  yellows.  This  transformation  of  the  original 
elements  of  the  house  into  something  quite  different 
in  effect,  was  an  interesting  process. 

The  three-fold  screen  is  made  of  woven  Chinese 
tapestry  panels,  soft  colored  figures  on  an  old  gold 
background  framed  in  dull  gold.  This  screen  while 
quite  oriental  in  detail  and  color  seems  to  form  a  very 
pleasing  background  for  one  of  the  two  antique  walnut 
armchairs  which  originally  came  from  an  old  palace 
in  Sicily,  a  rather  unusual  combination  of  styles. 

A  further  intermingling  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  is  carried  out  in  the  decoration  over  the 


Music  room  mantel 
with  moulded  plas- 
ter decoration.  The 
curious  vessels 
came  from  Delhi 
and  are  rare  exam- 
ples of  Persian  or 
northern  Indian 
painting  on  copper 
depicting  various 
amusing  events  in 
the  ancient  myth- 
ology   of    Persia 


The  proportions  of 
thf  music  room  arc 
suggestive  of  gal- 
lerics  in  old  Italian 
or    Spanish    houses 

and  the  furnishing 

is  definitely  Renais- 
sance in  feeling, 
creating  an  atmos- 
phere quite  unu- 
sual in  an  old 
brownstone     house 
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mantel.  An  antique  Japanese  priest 
robe,  blue,  gold,  green  and  red  in  color, 
hung  on  the  wall,  successfully  sets  off 
the  carved  wood  Italian  candlesticks  and 
urns  which  I  found  in  an  antique  shop  in 
Verona. 

The  little  arched  niche  in  the  corner  next 
the  window  of  the  studio  is  the  result  of  a 
space  formed  by  the  heavy  furring  usually 
used  in  these  old  houses  having  been  left 
out  at  this  point  and  it  forms  a  convenient 
place  for  small  ornaments  and  a  few  books 
which  tend  to  relieve  the  somewhat  austere 
atmosphere  of  the  room.  The  curtains  at 
the  windows  are  brocade  edged  with  a  very 
beautiful  woolen  galloon  which  originally 
formed  the  border  of  some  Persian  lady's 
sari.  The  gold  and  soft  blues,  pinks  and 
green  of  this  galloon  make  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  faded  blue  and  silver  of  the 
brocade. 

A  large  picture  representing  a  typical 
conventionalized  scene  on  some  Italian 
Lake  is  apparently  an  old  painting  but  is  in 
reality  old  handblocked  wallpaper  mounted 
on  canvas  and  antiqued. 

The  wavy  antique  effect  of  the  plaster 
walls  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  notes 
in  the  room  was  obtained  by  applying  the 
final  coat  of  plaster  by  hand  covered  with 
a  rubber  glove. 

The  music  room  reached  from  the  studio 
by  an  arched  doorway  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  gallery  so  often  found  in  old  Italian 
and  Spanish  houses.  The  proportions  of 
this  long,  narrow  room  were  considerably 
improved  in  lowering  the  height  by  putting 
in  a  paneled  ceiling  apparently  all  of  wood 
but  really  compo  board  with  the  panels 
formed  by  wooden  strips.  The  faded  Italian 
blue  with  the  panels  pricked  out  in  chrome 
yellow  gives  a  pleasing  note  of  color  and 
warmth  which  is  needed  in  the  room. 
The  same  method  of  decoration  as  applied 

Right:  The  screen  is  of  woven  Chinese  tapes- 
try panels.  An  antique  Japanese  priest  robe 
hangs  over  the  unique  mantel  in  the  studio 


Left:  The  apparent  height  of  the  music 
room  ivas  reduced  by  use  of  a  paneled  ceil- 
ing, made  of  compo  board  with  wooden  strips 

to  the  studio  mantel  brings  out  the  relief 
work  of  the  moulded  plaster  decoration 
on  the  mantel  in  this  room.  The  two  round 
vessels  shown  in  front  of  the  mantel  and 
which  were  found  in  Delhi,  are  very 
curious  and  rare  examples  of  either  Persian 
or  Northern  Indian  painting  on  copper. 
The  history  or  mythology  of  Persia  is  very 
amusingly  depicted  on  the  rounded  sur- 
faces of  the  jars  with  beautiful  coloring 
and  technique. 

The  rather  formal  arrangement  of  the 
furniture  in  this  room  was  necessitated 
by  the  long  and  narrow  proportions  but 
the  effect  produced  seems  to  harmonize 
with  the  character  of  the  various  pieces 
and  creates  a  feeling  of  the  Renaissance 
which  is  difficult  to  believe  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  former  ugly  and  unlivable 
rooms  as  originally  found.  An  old  house  of 
this  type  offers  a  more  interesting  prob- 
lem, in  many  ways,  than  the  house  which 
is  wholly  adapted  to  one's  plans  for  deco- 
ration. The  ultimate  results  may  be  less 
nearly  perfect  but  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  satisfaction  that  comes  with  whatever 
degree  of  success  one  is  able  to  achieve. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  COURTESY  OF 

MANUEL  CARAGOL 

a  son 


The  center 
figure  of 
this  group 
illustrates 
the  cancio- 
tiera  dance, 
the  singer 
with  hands 
clasped  as 
she  sings:, 
that  on  ex- 
treme right 
represents 
machorale- 
sadanceand 
is  notice- 
able for  the 
fine  detail 
of  the  fan 
and  dress 


Spanish   Porcelains   of  Living   Beauty 

An  Ancient  Iberian  Art  that  Is  Being  Revived  as  Decoration  for  Modern  Mediterranean  Houses 

By  DOUGLAS  NORRIS 


WHILE  the  artistic  traditions  of  this 
country  are  to  a  great  extent  based 
upon  those  derived  from  England, 
there  are  nevertheless  distinct  traces  of  others 
which  were  introduced  here  by  continental 
nations.  The  latter  have  remained  more  or 
less  restricted  to  those  sections  where  the 
various  influences  were  pronounced.  Thus  in 
certain  parts  of  the  South  the  inspiration 
from  France  has  survived  until  the  present 
time,  even  though  somewhat  corrupted  by 
the  adaptation  of  other 
styles.  Similarly  in  Florida 
and  neighbouring  states  the 

Much  delicacy 
shown  in  the 
treatment  of 
decoration  on 
fans  carried 
by  some  of  the 
small  figures 


Spain.  It  is  evident  that  Spain  intends  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  convince  the  world  that 
a  revival  of  her  former  skill  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  being 
actually  accomplished.  The  achievement  is 
the  greater  'when  it  is  remembered  that 
Spain,  after  reaching  that  magnificence  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  failed  to  maintain  her  leader- 
ship in  the  Western  world.  Then  it  was  that 
her  craftsmen,  lacking  the  guidance  of  their 
former  Moorish  governors  lost  their  creative 
powers.  And  by  the  eighteenth  century  she 
was  relying  upon  other  European  nations 
for  her  designs. 

Examination  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  por- 
celain and  pottery  that  recently  arrived  from 
Spain,  however,  made  it  apparent  that  a  new 
school  of  ceramic  artists  had  come  into  being 
in  that  country.  With  the  porcelain  examples 


especially,  the  old  facility  has  been  regained. 
We  are  able  to  illustrate  several  of  these  by 
the  artist  Peyro  and  the 
power  of  this  man  is  dis- 
played in  the  delicacy  of  the 
features,  and  his  use  of 
pigments. 

These  works  might 
be  regarded    as   al-    . 
most   esoteric,   for 
the    artist    never 
produces  two 
examples  of  the 
same  subject.  His 

The  glaze  is 
applied  with 
great  care  to 
suggest  soft 
folds  in  the 
fabrics  of  a 
woman's  dress 


Spanish  styles  predomi- 
nated; and  it  is  the  latter 
which  have  received  so 
much  attention  during  the 
past  few  years  and  have 
developed  a  marked  vogue 
in  Northern  homes. 

This  revival  of  Iberian 
art  which  has  appeared  in 
America  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  renaissance  of  sev- 
eral of  the  former  crafts  of 

The Flamenca  gypsy  with 

guitar  is  a  particularly 
natural  reproduction  oj 
a  usual  Andalusian  type 
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method  of  working  is  some- 
what unusual,  to  say  the 
least,  for  in  place  of  these 
figures  being  the  figments 
of  his  own  imagination, 
they  are  modeled  from  life. 
His  medium  is  soft  clay, 
which  after  being  shaped  to 
the  proper  proportions  is 
then  sculpted  to  attain  the 
details  of  the  features  and 
dress  of  the  subject.  By 
this  means  the  artist  en- 
sures the  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  facial  expression  as 
well  as  the  correct  pose  of 
the  figure  and  draping  of 
the  dress. 

As  is  the  case  with  paint- 
ers, he  often  uses  the  same 
person  for  various  charac- 
ters, and  the  fact  that  this 
is  patent  after  examining 
similar  figures  in  different 
dress,  is  the  proof  of  the 
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artist's  power  to  portray  human 
features.  For  instance  three  of 
the  taller  figures  illustrated  are 
obviously  portrayed  by  the  same 
person.  Yet,  while  the  similarity 
of  the  features  is  there,  the  artist 
has  carefully  depicted  the  emo- 
tion characteristic  of  the  part 
which  the  woman  is  playing  at 
the  time. 

Thus  we  see  her  with  a  tam- 
bourine, coquettish  andabandoned 
to  the  music  to  which  her  feet  are 
undoubtedly  longing  to  dance.  In 
this  she  is  typical  of  the  Spanish 
holidays,  when  the  people  give 
free  rein  to  that  joy  of  living 
known  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  country. 
To  them  pleasures  are  for  the 
day  and  unpleasant  things  be- 
long to  mafiana — a  doctrine  which 


The  S  punish 
holiday  spir- 
i  t  i  n  t  h  i  s 
porcelain 
figure  oj  a 
dancer  with 
turn  ho  urine 


Below  Joy  oj  song, 
wiles  of  a  coquette  anil 
meditation,  slum  in 
these  facial  expressions 


many      of 

us   in    the 

N     e     w 

W  o  r  1  d 

would    do 

well    to  adopt 

at  times. 

The  two  other 
models  of  this 
>eautiful  crea- 
ture depict  her  in 
the  feast  day 
dress  of  the  chula. 
In  each  the  per- 
fection of  the 
artist's  work  is 
in  the  delicacy  of 
the  fold  of  the 
material,  par- 
ticularly in  that 
where  she  wears 


The  artist's  skill  is  apparent  in  these 
costumes,  showing  the  fine  texture  of  the 
fahrics,  especially  in  the  delicate  man- 
tilla, which  is  worn  with  feast  day  dress 

the  mantilla.  Incidentally  it  is  of  interest  to 
mention  that  while  we  associate  these  shawls 
with  Spain,  actually  they  originated  in 
Manila,  the  name  having  derived  from  the 
phrase  manton  de  Manila  or  shawl  of 
Manila. 

These  serve  alike  as  a  gala  day  garment 
and  for  attendance  at  church.  With  them 
the  women  usually  wear  the  peineta  or  high 
comb,  which  serves  to  hold  the  shawl  from 
their  hair,  when  they  enter  a  church,  at  which 
time  they  are  called  upon  to  cover  their 
heads.  The  use  of  the  mantilla  in  this  manner 
appears  in  one  of  the  illustrations  in  which 
the  end  figure  is  that  of  a  machoralesa,  a  sect 
in  Valencia.  With  this  example  there  is  an 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


A  bouquet  carried 
by  the  rustic  boy 
is  finely  modeled 
in     natural     colors 
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Dignified  and  Refreshing  Apartment  Decoration 

Old  French  and  Italian  Walnut  Pieces  and  Mellow  Flemish  Tapestries  Are  Harmoniously  Placed 

in  a  Setting  of  Sea  Green,  Gold  and  Ivory 


By  CHARLES  M.  W1LLSON 


BARTON.  PRICE  AND  WILISON.  0EC0RATORS 


MRS.  J.  R.   NEWTON.  ASSOCIATE  DECORATOR 


The  mantel  in 
Mr.  Breed's 
apartment  is  a 
very  fine  an- 
ti<iuc  French 
piece,  of  yel- 
lowish marble. 
Wall  brackets 
with  candles 
and  trailing 
vines  are  at 
eithe,r    side 


Living  room 
has     sea-green 

nulls  and  gold 
color  draper- 
ies contrasting 
with    the    tele- 

de-negre  rug,  a 
pleasing  back- 
ground for 
French  and 
Italian  furni- 
ture of  walnut 


OUR  first  concern,  in  decorating  Mr.  William 
|  C.  Breed's  apartment,  was  to  create  the 
right  setting  for  a  fine  collection  of  early 
French  and  Italian  furniture.  We  wanted  to  find 
textiles  and  colorings  which  were  not  only  beau- 
tiful in  themselves  but  were  of  a  genre  with  the 
dignified  old  walnut  pieces.  The  effect  of  the 
apartment  I  think  is  one  of  repose  and  yet  there  is 
something  quite  light  and  refreshing  in  its  colors. 

The  living  room  walls  are  in  shaded  tones  of 
green,  the  sort  of  green  that  one  finds  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  peaceful  sea.  The  window  hangings  are 
a  pale  gold  color  that  is  full  of  sunlight.  A  plain 
floor  covering  of  tete-de-negre  completes  the  back- 
ground. Several  chairs  in  this  room  are  covered 
with  a  mellow  Flemish  verdure  tapestry.  The 
comfortable  couch  is  upholstered  in  a  soft  neutral 
green  velvet  which  blends  with  the  walls.  An 
interesting  detail  is  the  ornamental  cornice  above 
each  window.  This  bit  of  decoration  is  carved 
fruitwood,  pierced,  so  that  the  golden  valances 
are  visible.  The  mantel  is  a  particularly  fine  old 
piece,  of  French  origin,  in  a  very  beautiful,  warm 
yellowish  marble.  At  either  side  are  wall  brackets 
of  wrought  iron,  supporting  candles  and  growing 
plants  which  trail  gracefully  beside  the  mantel. 
These  pieces  with  their  candles  and  their  curv- 
ing tendrils  cast  interesting  shadows  on  the  wall 
surface. 

From  one  end  of  the  living  room  is  a  view  into 
the  dining  room  and  a  glimpse  of  the  scenic  panels 
of  Colonial  America,  which  ornament  the  walls. 
The  woodwork  is  paneled  and  glazed  in  ivory  and 
the  yellow  rep  window  hangings  carry  the  light 
and  sunny  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  still  further. 


BY 
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Dining  room  and  Early- 
American  sideboard  are 
visible  from  the  living 
room,    and    offer    variety 


Old  still-life  paintings 
provide  an  unusual  over- 
door  treatment  in  this 
pleasant     library:     Right 


The  cornices  are  of  old  brass.  A  sudden  transition 
from  the  French  and  Italian  feeling  to  one  which  is 
definitely  American  is  made  as  one  passes  through 
the  wide  door  of  the  dining  room  for  opposite  this 
entrance  is  an  early  American  sideboard  of  beautiful 
design  and  workmanship.  This  piece  once  belonged 
to  President  William  Henry  Harrison  and  is  a  prized 
family  heirloom  of  the  present  owners. 

The  color  scheme  in  the  library  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  living  room.  The  feeling  of  the  room  is  less  con- 
ventional, however,  more  especially  as  we  added  slip 
covers  of  flowered  linen.  Built-in  shelves  filled  with 
books  supply  the  warmth  and  color  of  tapestry  panels 
together  with  the  livable  quality  which  one  feels  when 
books  are  conveniently  near  at  hand.  Two  fine  antique 
still-life  paintings  make  an  unusual  over-door  treat- 
ment, filling  the  panels  between  bookshelves.  This 
room  joins  the  living  room  through  a  wide  doorway 
but  is  quite  apart  from  it  in  general  character,  having 
been  designed  for  the  informal  use  of  the  family. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  decoration, 
I  think,  is  to  maintain  the  period  style  or  whatever 
general  character  of  room  has  been  decided  upon  and 
yet  to  avoid  a  studied  effect.  Nothing  is  more  unsatis- 
factory than  a  room  which  is  so  perfect  and  precise  in 
its  decoration  that  one  hesitates  to  sit  down  for  fear 
of  disarranging  it.  However  many  museum  pieces  may 
have  been  collected  to  delight  us  with  their  beauty  in 
our  homes,  we  do  not  care  to  have  invisible  silken 
cords  drawn  across  the  armchairs,  nor  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  surfaces  so  exquisite  that  they  forbid  us 
ever  to  put  anything  down.  In  Mr.  Breed's  apartment 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  feeling  of  richness 
and  of  dignity  established  by  his  antique  furniture,  but 
a  warm  and  inviting  atmosphere  was  considered  equal- 
ly important.  In  the  library  particularly,  we  attempted 
— I  believe  successfully — to  create  a  place  which  was 
also  a  genuine  "living"  room,  in  the  fullest  sense. 
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Moscow  Theatres  Under  the  Soviets 

Brilliant  Dramatic  Productions  Will  Be  Coincident  with  Anniversary  of  Russian  Revolution 

By  VINCENT  SHEEAN 


THE  theatre  season  in  Moscow  appar- 
ently gets  well  started  only  after  Nov- 
ember's bitter  cold  has  set  in  and  the 
grisly,  icy  winter  comes  to  stay.  Early  as  it 
still  is,  however, 
theatre-goers  in 
the  Soviet  capital 
have  already  had 
a  certain  amount 
of  variegated  ex- 
citement  this 
year,  and  the 
winter  promises 
to  be  a  particu- 
larly interesting 
one.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact 
that  the  great 
celebrations  of 
the  anniversary 
of  the  Russian 
Revolution  are 
expected  to  bring 
thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  Moscow; 
the  State  theatres 
will  be  at  their 
best  for  the  in- 
spection of  the 
strangers  who  will 
come  from  all 
over  Russia  and 
from  Europe  and 
America  as  well. 
One  of  the 
early-season  sen- 
sations in  Mos- 
cow was  the  for- 
mal excommuni- 
cation of  Fedor 
Chaliapin  from 
the  Soviet  fold. 
Chaliapin  shared 

Gelzer,  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  she  appears 
in  the  Bolshoy  ballet 


with  Gelzer,  the  apotheosized  dancer  of  the  Bol- 
shoy Theatre,  the  revolutionary  title  of  "Peo- 
ple's Artist-'.  Gelzer  now  bears  that  title  alone ; 
for  Chaliapin  has  been  divested  of  his  revolu- 


tionary honours  and  severely  censured  by 
the  State  Commissariat  for  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  a  pity;-  for  he  had  no  more  appreciative 
and  devoted  public   than   the   music-loving 


Alice  Koonen  in 
Shan's  Saint  Joan 
at  Kamerny  Theatre 

people  of  Moscow 
and  Leningrad. 
Their  quick  rec- 
ognition of  an 
artist  and  their 
free  and  generous 
expression  of  ap- 
proval, worship 
almost,  of  those 
that  please  them, 
must  be  stimula- 
t  i  n  g.  Unfortu- 
nately difficulties 
have  arisen  and 
they  will  have  to 
get  along  with 
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less  electrifying  personalities  in  the  Chaliapin 
roles,  since  experience  has  shown  that  in  many 
of  those  roles  (in  Boris  and  in  the  Khovant- 
china  for  example)  Chaliapin  is  highly  un- 
likely to  have  a  worthy  successor. 

What  the  Bolshoy  (Big,  or  Great)  Theatre 
has  lost  in  its  great  basso,  however,  it  at- 
tempts with  considerable  success  to  make  up 
in  other  ways.  Thus  Boris  Godunow  has  been 
mounted  with  superb  settings  (new  last  year) 
which  make  it  a  joy  to  the  eye.  The  Bolshoy 


nium  arch  is  of  a  strange,  solid  blue  (  a  very 
Russian  colour)  which  is  taken  up,  reflected, 
echoed  here  and  there  persistently  in  the  va- 
rious sets.  The  coronation  scene  is  superb; 
it  is  made  memorable  by  a  highly  coloured 
representation  of  the  towers  of  St.  Basil's 
Cathedral,  gleaming  fantastically  over  the 
Kremlin  wall.  Even  without  Chaliapin  the 
Boris  of  the  Bolshoy  Theatre  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  Boris  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  Bolshoy  (which  is  devoted  exclusively 


Forest   scene   in  new  production   of   Boris   Godunow 


to  opera  and  ballet — it  is  the  old  Imperial  Opera) 
has  two  novelties  of  great  interest  this  season. 
One  is  The  Love  of  Three  Oranges,  Sergyei  Pro- 
kofieff's  satirical  opera  which  received  its  world 
premiere  in  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  during 
the  year  of  Mary  Garden's  directorship.  Moscow 
has  taken  The  Love  of  Three  Oranges  to  its 
bosom;  the  vast  opera  house  is  crowded  at  every 
performance  of  the  work,  and  the  phenomenal 
thing  is  that  it  produces  in  Moscow  what  it  was 


intended  to  produce — delight  and  laughter. 
The  Moscow  audience  laughs  with  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure — really  enjoys  the  show. 
As  I  remember  it,  the  New  York  audience 
(which  was  not  distinguished  for  its  size)  sat 
in  utter  gloom  throughout  the  performance 
Miss  Mary  Garden  staged  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  a  few  years  ago. 

The  other  novelty  of  the  Bolshoy  Theatre 
has  just  been  produced  and  has  not  yet  been 
photographed.  It  is  a  Chinese  revolutionary 
ballet  called  The  Red  Pop- 
py (Krassny  Mak).  It  has 
good,  standard,  sometimes 
stirring  music  of  a  familiar 
Russian  pattern,  never 
"modern"  in  structure,  by 
Gliere;  the  great  and  in- 
eluctable Gelzer  dances  in 
it,  and  apparently  Moscow 
likes  it  immensely.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not.  It 
is  a  hodge-podge  of  pseudo- 
Chinese  and  pseudo-revolu- 
tionary propaganda,  with  a 
really  deplorable  mise  en 
scene  and  a  very  old-fash- 
ioned, undistinguished  ballet 
technique.  It  was  produced, 
I  am  told,  largely  because 
Gelzer  insisted  upon  it;  and 
Gelzer  still,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  or  thereabouts,  is  the 
idol  of  Moscow.  She  has 
become  very  heavy  and 
employs  a  monotonous 
technique.  She  is  no  longer 
either  a  great  actress  or  a 
great  toe-dancer  or  a  great 
pantomimist,  and  it  is  diffi- 
I  /  cult  to  see  why  she 
U/  remains  the  dic- 
jjjjJB^/'//      {Continued  on 

Wmmzz>~     Paze  90) 

Gelzer,    who 
s    the 
i  lu  t  ion- 
tie,  Peo- 
Artist 


Koonen  in  Oscar  Wilde's 
Salome,  to  which  her  talent 
is    most    admirably    adapted 

Theatre's  mise  en  scene 
for  Boris  is  superior  to  the 
only  two  others  with  which 
I  am  acquainted — those  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York  and  of  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 
The  more  intimate  scenes 
are  played  on  a  stage 
within  a  stage,  while  the 
full  dimensions  are  em- 
ployed for  larger  effects. 
The  irregular  drop  used 
underneath     the     prosce- 

Scene  from  Kamerny  Thea- 
tre revival  of  the  French 
operetta,   Girofle-Girofla 
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Antiques  As  Decoration 


Simple  Lines  of  French  Provincial  Furniture  Are  in  Delightful  Harmony  with  Early  American  Rooms, 
and  Many  Fine  Pieces  Have  Come  to  this  Country   Fifteenth  in  the  Series 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


IN  our  desire  to  preserve  Colonial  furniture 
We  have  discovered  a  certain  affiliation 
with  that  of  the  regional  districts  in  Eu- 
rope and  have  turned  our  attention  to  such 
pieces  from  the  older  countries.  The  desig- 
nation "Colonial"  refers  to  the  native  wood- 
work known  to  our  forefathers,  before  the 
appearance  of  that  school  of  cabinetmakers 
which  included  Duncan  Phyfe,  William  Sav- 
ery,  and  Gostelowe.  For  in  the  main  the  work 
of  these  men  is  distinctly  related  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  English  eighteenth  century  and 
has  little  in  common  with  the  earlier  and 
simpler  styles  in  demand  for  our  early  Amer- 
ican houses. 

A  general  trend  in  decoration  has  added 
impetus  to  the  search  for  furniture  of  the 
provincial  sections  of  Europe.  We  have 
reverted  to  greater  simplicity  in 
our  interiors;  obviously  then,  in 
view  of  the  continually  increasing 
use  of  Colonial  styles  and  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  American  ex- 
amples is  limited,  it  would  be  nat- 
ural that  we  should  seek  similar 
types  in  other  fields.  This  has 
brought  regional  woodwork,  espe- 
cially the  French,  more  extensively 
to  our  notice. 

At  one   time,  perhaps,  we  were 

Below:  Furniture  of  rural  France 
combines  well  ivith  our  early  native 
pieces.  Courtesy  Courtright  House 


apt  to  think  of  the 
so  called  peasant 
furniture  of  France 
as  representing  a 
more  or  less  crude 
workmanship.  But 
after  the  war,  when 
our  paths  of  travel 
were  extended  be- 
yond the  restricted 
area  of  the  larger  cen- 
ters in  that  country, 
our  views  of  the  pro- 

JValnut  breadcupboard 
with  large  door  hinge 
and  curiously  shaped 
finial  decorations. 
Courtesy     Ann     Elsey 


Old  provincial  wallpaper  with  Regency  armchair,  Louis  XVI 
poudreuse   and  Louis   XV  book   table.  Courtesy   Old  France 
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was  that  of  Provence  and  it  is  from  there  that  most 
of  the  pieces  are  brought  to  America.  In  Normandy 
there  was  a  larger  use  of  oak  instead  of  walnut,  elm,  and 
various  fruit  woods  used  in  other  sections.  For  this  rea- 
son much  of  the  earlier  furniture  from  this  northern 
province  has  a  certain  relationship  to  sturdy  pieces  of  the 
English  oak  period. 

One  particular  type  of  table  often  found  in  the  peasant 
homes  retains  its  affiliation  to  the  refectory  tables.  Also,  owing 
to  its  construction  it  is  eminently  suitable  for  a  modern  house 
where  rooms  are  not  as  commodious  as  those  of  former  days. 
This  piece  has  an  oblong  top  supported  on  four  turned  legs 
with  underrails.  At  either  end  are  generous  fall-leafs  which 

add  considerably  to 
and  allow  its  use  as 


when  raised 
the  surface 
a  dining  table 


for  at  least  ten  peo- 


I'rovincial  commode  in  the  Louis  XV 
manner,  with  brass  mounts  typical 
of    the     style.     Courtesy     Old     France 

vincial  homes  underwent  a  readju 
merit.  So  much  so,  that  it  was  not  long 
before  furniture  made  by  the  provincia 
craftsmen  was  being  imported  to  Amer- 
ica in  considerable  quantities.  And 
today  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
find  early  walnut  and  other  native 
pieces  accompanied  by  the  less  sophis- 
ticated styles  of  France.  If  the  furni- 
ture of  the  outlying  districts  of  that 
■country  lacks  the  elaborations  of  Pa- 
risian prototypes,  of  the  Louis  periods, 
it  retains  the  graceful  contours  that 
are  the  outcome   of  perfect    curves. 

For  those  who  care  to  study  the 
various  local  influences  that  ef- 
fect the  basic  shapes  in  this  rural 
furniture,  there  is  much  that  will 
add  to  the  actual  interest  of  col- 
lecting individual  pieces.  Many 
of  these  characteristics  date  back 
for  centuries.  Those  which  have 
been  more  faithfully  conserved 
are  found  in  the  woodwork  of 
Normandy,  for  there,  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  tradi- 
tions that  mark  this  region  had 
resisted  the  changes  of  over  three 
hundred  years. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an- 
tique French  provincial  furniture, 
that  of  Normandy  and  of  Pro- 
vence reflects  the  native  styles  with  more 
refinement  than  the  work  of  any  'other 
region.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  the  earliest 
important    school    of    rural    cabinetmakers 


A  15th  century  cupboard  with  panels. 
Courtesy    American    Art    Association 


ascinating  type  of  dresser  ivith  a  grandmother 
clock  fitted  to  upper  part.  Courtesy  Guerin  Inc. 


pie.  The  other  article  of  furniture  which 
served  the  French  peasant  as  a  table  was 
his  family  pctrin  or  dough  trough,  which  was 
fitted  with  a  hinged  lid.  This  same  ar- 
ticle was  sometimes  disguised  as  a  buffet. 
Such  architectural  affairs  as  the 
great  oak  armoires  find  little  use  in 
this  country.  At  the  same  time  in 
arger  homes  they  afford  a  simple  dig- 
nity to  a  hall,  for  they  are  by  no 
means  unbeautiful.  These  massive 
pieces  represent  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  furniture  in  the 
French  rural  home,  as  is  evident  from 
the  carving  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated. Among  the  most  ambitious  is 
the  double  bodied  armoire  of  Gascony 
with  its  heavily  ornamented  cornice 
and  door  panels  carved  witn  a  curious 
pointed  star  effect. 

But  typical  as  these  may  be  of 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  regional  cab- 
inet maker,  we  are  more  interested  in 
the  smaller  pieces  to  be  found 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  vogue  for  French 
provincial  woodwork  is  our  uncon- 
rcious  admission  of  the  charm  be-  " 
showed  on  a  room  by  graceful  curves.  For 
this  is  an  outstanding  feature  in  all  the 
rural  Gallic  work,  the  designs  of  which  are 
taken  largely  from  the  styles  of  Louis  XV. 


Spanish  influence  in  arcaded  galleries  and 
in  bosses  on   drawers.  Courtesy  Ann  Elsey 

They  are  made  the  more  attractive  at 
the  hands  of  the  rural  workman  because  of 
his  modification  of  the  extravagances  of  the 
original  model. 

Especially  is  this  apparent  in  his  dainty 
poudreuses  or  dressing  tables.  No  other  fur- 
niture excels  these  in  either  contour  or  in  gen- 
eral usefulness.  The  legs,  which  are  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  cabriole,  are  tapered  with  a  slight 
outward  sweep  toward  the  floor.  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  table  proper  is  a  series  of  what 
are  known  as  cyma  curves,  better  recognized 
from  the  curious  bracket  (  }  )  used  in  writ- 
ing and  printing,  which  forms  a  crude  human 
face. 

These  delicate  dressing  tables  are  also 
found  in  the  Louis  XVI  style  in  which  case 
the  curves  do  not  appear.  But  if  those  of  the 
later  period  are  somewhat  more  severe  they 
are  none  the  less  desirable  and,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  fitted,  are  suitable 
for  various  uses.  In  all  cases  the  top  is 
hinged  to  lift.  In  the  underpart  of  the  top  is 
a  mirror  while  the  body  of  the  table  is  divided 


into  compart- 
let  accessories, 
paneled  to  give 


ments  for  various  toi- 
Often  the  front  is 
the  effect  of  drawers, 


Elm  panels  used  in  doors  and  drawer  fronts 
)      with  decorative  effect.  Courtesy  Guerin  Inc. 

although  this  is  for  appearance  only.  These 
coiffeuses  find  place  in  our  homes  as  desks, 
side  tables  or  more  often  in  a  boudoir  where 
they  are  used  for  their  intended  purpose.  But 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Mediterranean  Decoration,  Simple  Yet  Harmonious 

A  New  York  Apartment  with  Mediaeval  Fitting  and  Furnishing,  at  Once 
Chic  and  Arresting,  Is  Shown  in  the  Illustrations 


ANNA  BARRINGER.  DECORATOR 


I 


T  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to  realize  our 
dream  of  "a  castle  in  Spain."  The  typi- 
c  a  1   New 


By  HANNA  TACHAU 

luxury  or  greater  physical  conveniences,  and 
moving  is  not  conducive  to  home  making.  We 


York  apart- 
ment, so  secure 
in  material 
comforts,  so 
aloof  from  the 
perils  of  me- 
diaeval stress, 
does  not,  to 
the  casual  eye, 
lend  itself 
readily  to  the 
magic  of  a  day 
gone  by.  And 
yet  something 
of  the  ancient 
spirit  may  be 
captured  and 
held,  even 
thoughtouched 
with  a  human 
quality  that  is 
so  modern.  Our 
greatest  inse- 
curity, it  seems 
to  me,  lies  in 
our  own  rest- 
lessness. We 
are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  move 
on    to  greater 


rather  grudge  the  expenditure  of  effort  and 
money    put    into    other    people's    property 


Dining  room 
is  not  exclu- 
sively Spanish; 
table  and  cre- 
denza  are  Ital- 
ian, the  chairs 
Early  English, 
several  styles 
being  combin- 
ed successfully 


The  wood  carv- 
ings in  the 
living  room, 
the  embroider- 
ies and  much 
of  the  fumi- 
tureisSpanish ; 
the  rough  plas- 
ter  walls  are 
a  cream  color 
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that  may  not 
hold  us  long, 
and  this  is  one 
of  the  phases 
of  modern  liv- 
ing so  difficult 
to  solve,  that 
must  be  faced 
by  decorators 
of  to-day.  Very 
often  they 
must  content 
themselves  in 
getting  results 
through  color, 
texture  and 
pleasing  form 
rather  than 
through  struc- 
tural adequacy 
or  perfection. 

It  is  the  col- 
or and  texture 
of  the  apart- 
ment at  1165 
Park  Avenue, 
and  illustrated 
here,  that  is  so 
arresting.  One 
gets    the    old- 


1 


Dressing  room 
has  many  mod- 
ern features 
with  definitely 
a  Spanish  fla- 
vor. The  dress- 
ing table  was 
inspired  by  an 
old  altar,  with 
long,  loiv  lines 


Spanish  bed 
and  chairs  with 
armoire  with 
Florentine 
Gesso  panel;  a 
bedside  table 
specially  con- 
structed to  har- 
monize with 
theolher  pieces 


world  feeling  as  soon  as  one  leaves  the  swift 
upward  sweep  of  the  elevator,  for,  as  in  the 
old  feudal  castles,  an  intimate  apartment  was 
achieved  by  dividing  a  great  hall  or  gallery 
into  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  and  closing 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

And  so  here.  One  gets  no  premonition  of 
what  is  concealed  behind  the  obscurity  of 


closed  doors.  This  apartment  is  but  one  unit, 
individual  and  persuasive  in  charm,  in  a 
great  modern  castle  that  holds  the  mystery  of 
hidden  treasure-lands  within  its  great  area. 
The  walls  in  all  the  rooms  of  this  apartment 
are  of  one  tone  and  texture — hand-finished, 
rough  plaster,  washed  down  with  buttermilk 
to  give  them  the  mellow  tone  of  cream.  In 


no  other  way,  as  in  pulling  together  with 
walls  of  one  color  all  the  living  rooms  in  an 
apartment,  can  you  achieve  so  surely  an 
effect  of  spaciousness — and  spaciousness  is 
a  thing  most  to  be  desired  in  a  crowded  city. 
The  stone  floors  used  in  olden  days  in  warm 
climates  would  be  quite  unbearable  in  our  se- 
(Cont'mued  on  page  94) 
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Vincent  Astor's 

New  Diesel  Yacht 

;Nourmahar' 


<.<. 


In  Her  Powerful  Lines 
and  Sea-going  Qualities 
She  Resembles  Some  of 
the  Small  Ocean  Steamers 


DESIGNED  BY 

THEODORE  E. 

FERRIS  AND 

COX  6c 

STEVENS 


The  library  is  paneled  in  deal. 
There  are  eight  large  windows  in 
bronze  frames,  set  with  heavy  glass. 
A  writing  desk  and  many  tables 
for  books  and  magazines  are  con- 
veniently placed  and  there  are  many 
bookshelves  with  interesting  books 
close   to  the   couch  and  armchairs 


PHOT„&,<APHS     BY    .jWIrl     LEVICK 


Dining  room  is  on  the  upper 
deck,  lighted  by  large  windows. 
It  is  furnished  after  the  Shera- 
ton manner.  The  room  is  ivory 
and  the  hangings  are  in  soft  tones 
of  various  colors  which  har- 
monize with  the  general  scheme 


The  hangings  of  the  living  room 

lid  re  a  black-background  with  gay 
colored    fl oners    in    the    design. 

There,  is  a  large  fireplace  with 

huge    cozy   chairs   and   a   couch. 
The    room     is    lighted    by     both 

lamps   and    wall   brackets.   The, 
effect    is    rich    and    comfortable 


Everything 
about  the 
"Nourmahal" 
is  utilitarian, 
including  an 
equipment  of 
every  modern 
safety  de- 
vice. Her  dis- 
placement is 
about  three 
thousa n d 
tons  and  she 
carrie  s 
enough  fuel 
for  n  i  ne- 
teen  thou- 
sand    miles 
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A  Long  Island  Garden  of  Rare  Beauty 

Adapted  from  the  Italian  Convention  but  with  an  Occasional  Light  Note  of  Informality 


OS       LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 
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The  high  privet 
hedge  which  en- 
closes the  garden  is 
clipped  to  form  a 
green  niche  for  the 
statue,  a  woman's 
jigure  with  English 
ivy  and  Jems  pi 
the  base,  which  is 
raised  by  several 
steps  above  the  lev- 
el  of  the  brick 
paved  garden  ivalk 


Gateway  to  the  for- 
mal garden  of  the 
Henry  H.  Rogers 
home  at  Southamp- 
ton. The  wall  is 
ornamented  with 
children's  figures 
and  the  opening  is 
defined  by  two  tall 
tub  bays.  In  the 
distance  the  gar- 
den house  offers  its 
cool  inviting  shade 


A  CHARMING  mingling  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal garden  has  been  achieved  on  the  Long 
.  Island  estate  of  Henry  H.  Rogers.  An  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  Italian  garden,  its  formal  design  is 
delightfully  broken  here  and  there  with  beds  of 
variegated  flowers,  growing  in  such  lavishness  of 
beauty  and  color  that  they  can  scarcely  be  described. 
The  concrete  wall  forms  arches  at  the  North  and 
South  ends  of  the  garden,  covered  with  dainty  clematis 
and  other  vines,  a  rustic  touch  added  at  times  when  a 
suggestion  of  timber  work  shows  at  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Then  again,  we  see  the  dignified  beds  of  flow- 
ering perennials  and  bedding  annuals  with  their  stiff 
little  borders  of  box.  The  garden  house  is  such  as 
one  might  find  in  an  Italian  setting,  built  of  rough 
hewn  beams  and  concrete,  the  shade  of  its  broad 
roof  providing  an  enchanting  place  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  amidst  color  and  fragrant  beauty. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
B»    S.   H.   GOTTSCHO 


This  beautiful  long 
vista,  looking  through 
the  North  arch,  gives 
an  idea  of  the  profusion 
of  blossoms,  spreading 
their  gorgeous  color  on 
either  side  of  the  brick 
path.  Bluish  tones  pre- 
dominate, taking  their 
keynote  from  the  hy- 
drangeas in  tubs  by  the 
arch.  Purple  iris,  lilies 
end  chrysanthemums 
are  among  the  more 
striking  floivers  here, 
with  a  modest  low  bor- 
der of  blue  argeratum. 
Flox  and  balloon  flow- 
ers also  look  out  from 
the     foliage   and    color 
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Glimpse  of  N.  Y.  Modernistic  Apartment 

Decorative  Forms  Created  in  the  Modern  Manner,  their  Beauty  Accentuated  by  Backgrounds 

of  Severe  Simplicity,  Distinguish  these  Rooms 


WILLIAM  LESCAZE.  DECORATOR 


Interesting  devices  of  dropped  ceiling  and  extended  carpet  bring  the 
effect  of  living  room  and  smoking  room  together,  in  a  modern  apartment 
designed  by  William  Lescaze.  The  plain  backgrounds  used  by  this  artist 
with  good  results,  are  apparent  here  in  bletck  rug  and  tinted  ivall:  below 


The  plate  glass  win- 
doiv  is  made  to  seem 
larger  than  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  hori- 
zontal black  lines, 
which  continue  on 
the  plaster  to  the 
floor.  Curtains  are 
of  metal  cloth  with 
undercurtain  of  thin 
rose     material:     left 


Silver  screens  are  used  to  break 
the  monotony  of  plain  tinted  walls 
in  this  modernistic  living  room 
and  the  note  of  silver  is  carried 
through  the  decoration  of  the  room. 
An  tin  framed  painting  by  Darcy  is 
set  into  the  plaster.  Another  tin- 
usual  detail  is  seen  in  the  archi- 
tectural construction  of  the  corner, 
with  the  effective  indirect  light 
accenting    its    planes:    below    left 


As  interest  increases 
in  the  modern  trend 
of  decorative  arts,  it 
is  especially  satisfy- 
ing to  see  now  and 
then,  a  demonstration 
of  its  practical  appli- 
cation, in  rooms 
which  appear  not 
only  attractive  but 
thoroughly  habitable 


This  corner  of  a  smoking  room  is 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense  of  modern  man,  ivhile  giving 
due  consideration  to  his  vital  need 
of  comfort.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  modernistic  forms  are  not 
dependent  for  their  effect  on  any 
wall  decoration  other  than  the  pane 
of  glass  with  view  of  the  adjoining 
conservatory.  The  lamp  is  of 
highly  polished  metal:  below  right 
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Paris  Roof  Gardens  on  Famous  Modernistic  Street 


HOB  MALLET-STE 


THE  modern  movement  in  decora- 
tive arts,  which  began  not  so  long 
ago  with  isolated  exhibition  pieces, 
has  taken  possession  of  an  entire  street 
in  Paris,  the  famous  rue  Mallet-Stevens, 
named  for  the  young  designer  who  cre- 
ated it,  with  its  variety  of  homes.  Those 
who  rejoice  in  the  modernistic  rooms  that 
have  lately  been  developed,  with  color, 
simplicity  and  fine  proportions  as  the 
keynote  of  their  composition,  would  be 
thrilled  to  enter  what  is  almost  an  ultra- 
modern world.  On  this  street  is  the  home 
which  Rob  Mallet-Stevens  designed  for 
himself,  built  of  white  stucco  and  white 
brick.  Further  on  we  come  upon  the 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


A  new  decorative  effect  is  achieved 
in  the  home  of  M.  Frank,  young 
French    architect,    where    cement 
walls    of    the    roof    garden    are 
tinted  delicate  pink  in  pleas- 
ant contrast  with  the  privef 
hedge.  Dark  broivn  wood 
furniture  and  floors  ara 
slatted,  as  protection 
from  damp  and  cold 
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American  Home  in  the  Dignified  Gothic  Manner 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  Designs  a  Western  Home  of  Exceptional  Beauty.    The  House  Is  Fitted  and 
Furnished  ivith  Really  Priceless  Treasures  from  European  Collections 


RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM.  ARCHITECT 

HOW  many  people  can,  when  still  at 
middle  age,  have  realized  for  them 
the  home  of  their  dreams  ? 
It  was  this  magical  thing  that 
happened  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Watkins,  out  in  Minnesota,  last 
year.  They  had  been  planning 
and  dreaming  for  twenty  years 
about  the  kind  of  house  they 
intended  one  day  to  live  in. 
Something  as  beautiful  as  any 
home  they  had  seen  in  Europe, 
and  yet  as  practical  and  as  com- 
fortable as  the  very  best  of  these 
wonderful  American  homes. 

It  was  Europe,  of  course, 
that  caused  them  finally  to 
decide  that  they  wanted  a  house 
built  somewhat  in  the  Gothic 
manner,  and  it  was  America 
that  made  them  select  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  as  the  architect, 
because  he  is  both  the  final 
authority  on  Gothic  architecture 
in  America  and  one  of  the  final 
authorities  on  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  any  country. 

Mr.  Cram's  house  for  the 
Watkins  has  just  been  finished 
and,  fortunately  for  this  maga- 
zine, we  are  to  have  the  first 
presentation    of   it,   with    very 

Fifteenth  century  Gothic  bench 
in  great  hall  one  of  the  price- 
less  old   pieces   collected   here 


W.  P.  NELSON  &  CO.,  DECORATORS 


Looking  from  the  great  hall  into  library 


beautiful  pictures,  showing  just  how  the 
house  developed.  The  furniture  and  the  fit- 
tings, which  had  been  so  beauti- 
fully brought  together  by  W.  P.- 
Nelson &  Company,  decorators, 
were  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watkins  during  many  delight- 
ful summers  spent  in  roaming 
over  Europe;  because,  although 
they  were  great  travelers  and 
loved  discovering  new  beauties 
•  in  old  cities,  nevertheless,  they 
always  kept  an  eye  open  for  this 
home  of  their  dreams  and  were 
ardent  collectors  through  all 
these  years  of  delightful  wan- 
dering about. 

Some  remarkable  museum 
pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
home — as  for  instance,  the  an- 
tique carved  cassone  with  sea- 
weed marquetry  so  wonderfully 
wrought  out  in  the  design.  And 
what  more  beautiful  over  this 
old  chest  than  a  Claude  Monet 
seascape?  A  priceless  old  bench 
in  this  hallway  is  15th  century 
Gothic  from  the  collection  of 
Count  Strogonoff.  And  this 
magnificent  hall  is  lighted  with 
torcheres  modelled  after  those 
famous  ones  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 

Old  cassone  carved  ivith  sea- 
iveed  pattern  ivith  Claude  Monet 
painting     appropriately     placed 
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Torcheres  after  models  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini  fittingly 
placed  against  paneled  wall 

lini.  Old  English  doors  carved 
with  linen  fold  pattern  close  off 
the  hallway  from  the  reception 
room  and  when  these  are  open 
there  are  still,  within,  rare 
wrought  iron  doors  through 
which  a  lovely  glimpse  is  af- 
forded of  the  room  beyond. 
The  velvet  hangings  in  the  hall 
are  old  Venetian  red  and  al- 
most every  piece  of  furniture 
is  worthy  of  a  museum  back- 
ground. The  table  and  pillow 
covers  are  made  from  rich  old 
embroidered  vestments. 

The  rugs  and  the  tapestries 
were  purchased  from  great  col- 
lections and  famous  dealers. 
The  silver  throughout  the  house  is  mainly 
old  Georgian  with  some  rare  and  splendid 
pieces  from  Spain  and  Holland  and  Venice. 
Throughout,  no  one  period  in  decoration  pre- 
vails, though  possibly  there  is  a  preference 
shown  for  England.  The  draperies  and  up- 
holsteries are  both  imported  and  "home- 
grown," and  the  household  equipment  is  ex- 
ceptionally practical,  yet  also  selected  by 
Mrs.  Watkins  with  a  view  to  its  decorative 
quality. 

The  perfection  of  the  architecture  one  does 
not  need  to  dwell  upon,  because  when  Mr. 
Cram  plans  and  executes  a  home  under 
Gothic  influence,  one  may  rest  assured  that 
every  detail  has  been  subjected  to  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  what  is  right  as  well  as 
what  is  most  beautiful.  The  building  mate- 
rials used  are  brick  and  limestone  with  a 
rich  roof  of  unfading  tiles.  Colored  mettowee 
stone  is  used  for  the  terrace  and  a  lovely 


Elizabethan  mantel  in  Mr.  JVatkins'  study. 
Antique  side  chairs  of  Charles  11  period  are 
well    placed    against    the    oak    paneled    walls 

light  is  thrown  over  this  spot  at  night  from 
wrought  iron  lanterns.  It  is  reached  through 
a  fine  Gothic  doorway  leading  out  of  the 
reception  room.  The  windows  throughout  the 
house  are  exceptionally  beautiful  and  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture.  Many  of  them 
are  ornamented  with  stained  glass  cartouches, 
priceless  antiques,  dating  back  to  the  11th 
century.  These  give  a  beautiful  color  note  to 
the  exterior  of  the  house  and  illuminate  the 
rooms  as  the  sun  pours  through  the  glass. 

The  great  spacious  halls  throughout  the 
first  story  are  paneled  with  oak,  splendidly 
carved,  while  the  doors  and  the  ornamental 
panels  are  all  in  linenfold  design. 

The  most  spacious  room  in  the  house  is, 
of  course,  the  great  drawing  room.  This,  too, 
is  paneled  in  wood,  with  hangings  of  gold 


Terrace  porch.  Mr.  Cram  has 
used  rich  colors  in  roof, 
brickwork  and  stone  terrace 


brocade.  The  chairs  and  set- 
tees (Hepplewhite  and  Chip- 
pendale) are  covered  with  rare 
petit  point  with  an  occasional 
Aubusson  tapestry.  Over  the 
exquisitely  designed  mantel  is 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
room,  a  genuine  Grinling  Gib- 
bons carving. 

Few  private  homes  in  this 
country  have  so  fine  a  pipe 
organ  as  the  one  in  Mr.  Wat- 
kins'  home.  The  organ  screen 
is  a  combination  of  carved 
wood,  embellished  with  an- 
tique richly  carved  figures 
and  a  fine  old  tapestry.  Over 
the  entrance  end  of  the  music 
room  is  the  Minstral's  Gallery.  This  is  fitted 
up  with  easy  chairs  and  lounges  and  here 
are  to  be  found  cabinets  for  Mr.  Watkins' 
large  collection  of  rare  prints. 

One  of  the  finest  museum  pieces  in  the 
house  is  the  antique  Elizabethan  mantel  in 
Mr.  Watkins'  study.  The  beautiful  side 
chairs,  so  well  placed  against  the  oak  paneled 
walls,  are  genuine  pieces  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  and  the  silver  sconces  either  side 
of  the  mantel  are  old  Sheffield.  There  is  a 
fine  old  cupboard  in  this  study  on  which  are 
three  rare  pieces  of  old  blue  Delft.  The  furni- 
ture is  oak  and  the  arm  chairs  red  morocco. 
Of  course,  Mrs.  Watkins'  suite  of  rooms 
is  on  quite  a  different  order,  all  in  Natier 
blue,  orchid  and  delicate  pink,  with  some 
rare  pieces  of  French  furniture. 

While  the  guest   bedroom  is  in  Chinese 
Chippendale,  the  furniture  resting  on  mus- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Antique  Iron  Grillework  in  Doors  and  Gateways 

Exquisite  Craftsmanship  Was  Developed  under  the  Spanish  Re'gime  in  Old  Cuba 


Below:  Exquisitely  fine 
is  the  grillework  in  this 
gateway,  a  carriage  gate 
which  stands  on  the  hills 
beyond  the  old  Cuban 
town  of  Matanzas.  At  the 
base  of  the  pillars  are 
iron  segments  of  a  circle, 
designed  to  protect  the 
soft  masonry  from  the 
wheels  of  a  rapidly  or 
carelessly  driven  vehicle. 
The  gate  is  unusual 
for  its  width  and  for 
apparent  frailty  of  its 
elaborate  design  and 
delicate       ivorkmanship 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND   SOME   FACTS   BY   EDITH   S.    WATSON 


Right:  This  garden  gale 
in  Vedado,  the  modern 
American  suburb  of 
Havana,  proves  that 
forged  iron  is  popular 
in  Cuban  architecture 
today  as  it  was  in  days 
gone  by.  Simplicity  in 
the  use  of  iron  is  usual 
ivhen  the  masonry  forms 
a  completing  halfcircle 
as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  masonry,  in 
turn,  is  unadorned  when 
it  is  employed  to  sup- 
port ornaments  such  as 
the     statuary     and     urn 


Below:  A  scroll  work  border  at  top  and  bottom  and  the 
most  delicate  of  scrolls  to  end  each  ray  of  the  fan  add 
to  the  rare  beauty  of  this  gate  in  the  town  of  Guanabacoa. 
The  plain  band  of  masonry  is  so  wrought  that  it  enhances 
the  extraordinary  lightness  of  the  whole  which  scarcely 
seems  to  possess  the  quality  of  iron.  Old  Spanish  folk  in 
Cuba  believe  that  this  gate  is  a  very  old  one  and  came 
from  Spain  which  is  the  source  of  much  fine  iron  work 


ibove:  In  the  days  when  protection  was  tin-  fust  object  of  Cuba's 
ironwork,  these  gates  of  the  Quinta  de  Cardinal  were  built  on  the 
hills  of  Matanzas,  about  11160.  The  closeness  of  the  openings  sug- 
gests a  suit  of  mail  over  the  huge  doors.  This  grillework  is  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  intricacy,  excellent  craftsmanship  and  exquisite  tasle.  such 
as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Matanzas 


ADDITIONAL 
PICTURES  AND 
INFORMATION 
ON   PAGE   100 
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A  charming 
conception  of 
"The  Danc- 
ing Hours" 
designed  by 
Fla.xman  for 
W  edgwood 
and  executed 
u-ith  the  fine 
delicacy  of 
detail  that 
distinguishes 
all  this  work 


Belotv:  Rare 
satin  iv  ood 
commode  in 
Adam  style 
with  the  char- 
act  eristic 
semi-circular 
form,  with  or- 
molu mounts, 
painted i n 
the  manner 
of  Angelica 
Kauffmann 


The  Fascinating  History   of  Furniture 

Genius  of  the  Adelphi;   Sheraton,   Last  of  the  Georgian  Cabinet  Makers:   Ninth   in  a  Series 

By  ALICE  and  BETTINA  JACKSON 


■AS  we  have  already  said,  the  furniture  of 
l\  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  broadly 
A.  \*  divided  into  two  groups.  Early  and 
Late  Georgian.  The  styles  previously  de- 
scribed— Chippendale  and  Heppelvvhite — 
depended  largely  upon  carving  for  their  orna- 
ment, though  Heppelwhite  inclined  toward 
the  newer  charm  of  painted  decoration.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  say  just  when  the  change  in 
the  type  of  ornamentation  occurred,  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  carving  had  been  largely  displaced  by 
gesso,  painting,  and  inlay.  Another  noticeable 
change  was  the  preference  for  light-colored 
woods,  as  satin-,  tulip-,  and  apple-wood,  and 
lints  of  paint  for  the  entire  piece.  Further- 
more, though  the 
change  in  form  was 
gradual,  a  comparison 
of  an  early  Chippen- 
dale chair  with  a 
Sheraton  chair  will  at 
once  reveal  in  the  lat- 
ter a  predominance  of 
straight  lines  and  far 
greater  slenderness 
and  lightness. 

With  the  change 
from  the  more  diffi- 
cult art  of  carving  to 
the  less  exacting  art 
of  painting,  whether 
as  a  part  of  the  orna- 
ment or  a  complete 
coat  under  which  in- 


Late  18th  Century 
chair  in  mahogany, 
attributed  to  Shera- 
ton and  typical  of 
his  style 


tion  and  furnishing,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  of  the  houses  which  they  built.  Not 
only  did  they  draw  beautiful  designs  for  ceil- 
ing and  wall  decoration,  to  be  developed  in 
delicate  stucco  work  according  to  a  peculiar 
process  of  their  own,  and  to  be  further  en- 
hanced by  exquisitely  painted  panels ;  but  they 
also  planned  the  mantels  of  carved  marble  or 
wood,  inset  with  plaques  of  colored  marble  or 
Wedgwood  ware.  The  lighting  fixtures,  the 
hardware,  and  the  furniture  were  all  executed 
fromtheir  designs;  and  their  careful  attention 
was  given  to  the  decorative  fabrics — rugs, 
draperies,  and  upholstery — and  even  to  the 
ornaments  and  table  silver.  In  all  this  work 
Robert  and  James  were  the  most  gifted, 
and  developed  a  style 
of  interior  decoration 
and  furniture  so 
marked  by  their 
genius  that  it  has  ever 
since  borne  their  name. 
Their  style  was 
pre-eminently  Classic, 
inspired,  like  the  con- 
temporary French 
work,  by  the  Greco- 
Roman  art  of  Pom- 
peii; but  not  content 
with  studying  it 
through  French  chan- 
nels, Robert  went  di- 
rectly to  the  sources, 
staying  long  in  Italy 
{Cont.   on  page  74) 

Beechwood  chair  of 
the  late  18th  Century, 
ivith  painted  decora- 
tion in  the  Empire 
manner 


English  dining  room  executed  by  Adam  Brothers  with  decoration 
in  soft  greens  and  white.  Carpet  design  is  similar  to  that  of  ceiling 

ferior  woods  and  workmanship  might  be  concealed,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  hand  of  the  cabinet  maker  should  become  less 
expert,  and  inevitable  that  his  craft  should  deteriorate.  Never- 
theless, the  finest  work  of  the  Adam  Brothers  and  Sheraton 
maintained  a  high  level  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Georgian 
era,  despite  the  very  general  decline  of  mobiliary  art  in  England. 

THE  ADAM  BROTHERS 

With  the  increasing  prosperity  and  rise  of  the  middle  class 
there  was  a  consequent  improvement  in  domestic  dwellings,  an 
improvement  due  in  part  to  the  genius  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  four  men,  the  Adam  Brothers,  called  by  themselves  the 
Adelphi.  These  men,  architects,  interior  decorators,  designers 
of  furniture,  and  prolific  writers  upon  all  these  subjects,  were  the 
first  architects  in  England  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  decora- 
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Brick  Construction  in  a  Classic  Long  Island  House 

Georgian  House  at  Hewlett  is  Unusually  Fine  in  the  Coloring  and  Texture  of  Its  Walls, 

and  Eminently  Suited  to  the  Wooded  Landscape 


ERIC     KEBBON.     ARCHITECT 

TO  the  average  layman,  I  suppose, 
bricks  are  simply  bricks  and  to  men- 
tion this  type  of  construction  is  to  de- 
scribe the  exterior  of  the  house.  But  I  have 
found  chance  for  most 
interesting  variation  of 
both  color  and  texture 
in  brick  work.  The  use 
of  very  small  joints,  for 
instance,  produces  a 
beautiful  surface  that 
is  worth  the  time  and 
effort  that  it  takes. 
Even  the  brick  masons 
will  admit  this — when 
they  have  once  seen  the 
finished  job — although 
they  are  always  very 
skeptical  of  any  unusual 
way  of  working  and  I 
have  had  some  trouble 
inducing  them  to  follow 
instructions.  The  choice 
of  the  bricks,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  color, 
is  an  equally  important 
factor  in  getting  good 
results. 

The  home  of  Mr. 
Seth  B.  French,  at 
Hewlett,  Long  Island, 
shows  the  use  of  brick 
veneer  with  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  effect. 
By  veneer,  I  mean  a 
single  layer  of  brick  ap- 
plied on  frame  walls, 
a  method  of  building 
which  is  of  general  interest  by  reason  of  its 
economy  as  compared  with  solid  brick  con- 
struction. I  have  used  it  many  times  and  have 
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By  ERIC  KEBBON 

found  it  quite  satisfactory.  In  this  instance 
we  used  picturesque  rose  color  bricks,  laid 
in  Flemish  bond  pattern  with  the  small  joints 
mentioned  above.  The  jointing  was  colored 


Home  of  Mr.  Seth  B.  French,  showing  the 
sun  porch  and  the  unusual  arrangement  of 
chimneys,  continuing  the  end  of  the  house 


The  central 
motif  of  the 
entrance  is 
accented  by 
a  pediment, 
breaking  the 
line  of  the 
wood  cor- 
nice. The 
classic  door- 
way has  curv- 
ed iron  rails 


with  a  warm  ochre  so  that  the  whole  effect 
is  one  of  harmonious  blending  of  tones.  A 
detail  whfch  adds  something  to  the  interest 
of  the  house  is  the  arrangement  of  ground 
bricks  over  the  first 
floor  windows,  particu- 
larly the  high  arched 
windows  of  the  sun 
porch. 

The  house-  is  Geor- 
gian with  a  good  deal 
of  the  feeling  of  South- 
ern architecture.  The 
roof  is  of  slate  in  dark 
greyish  colorings  which, 
though  subdued,  pro- 
vide a  good  contrast 
with  the  rose  tints  of 
the  walls  and  with  the 
white  trim.  A  wood  cor- 
nice, with  modillions, 
breaks  into  a  pediment 
above  the  entrance  mo- 
tif, which  accents  the 
center  of  the  house  and 
makes  it  more  inter- 
esting. The  horizontal 
lines  of  the  architecture 
are  brought  out  by  a 
band  course  at  the  line 
of  the  second  floor.  The 
arrangement  of  the 
double  chimneys,  con- 
tinuing the  end  wall  of 
the  house,  is  unusual,  I 
think,  in  this  part  of 
the  country  although 
it  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  South.  The  entrance  doorway  is  classic 
in  feeling,  approached  by  two  broad  low 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


liricks  are 
laidwithvery 

small  joints 
which  gives 
the  surface  of 
the  nails  a 
l>  e  a  u  t  i  f  ul 
texture, joint- 
ings being  a 
warm  color 
to  blend  with 
the     brie  k 
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Below:  A  dec- 
orative detail  is 
seen  in  the  orna- 
mented cast 
stime  lintels  over 
windows  of  the 
main  sable.  The 
paneled  door  is 
set  in  a  deeply 
recessed  stone 
arch,  over  which 
h  a  n  a  s  a 
wrought -if  on 
lantern.  Steel 
casement  win- 
dows are  appro- 
pr lately    used 


The  home  of 
Mr.  William  M. 
Lauson  at  Larch- 
mont  Ridge  was 
built  of  native 
rough  stone  and 
stucco  with  slate 
roof.  Its  warm 
prey  and  buff 
tones  blend  with 
those  of  the  nat- 
ural rock  ledge 
so  that  in  color- 
ing and  charac- 
ter it  belongs 
to  the  fine  bit 
of  landscape 


A  Stone  House  in  a  Perfect  Setting 

Substantial  Beauty  of  this  Architecture  Seems  Closely  Related  to  the  Rock  on  which  It  Stands 


HUNTER  MCDONNELL.  ARCHITECT 


A  LEDGE  of  weathered  stone  offered 
an  unusual  setting  for  a  house  of 
English  inspiration,  at  Larchmont 
Ridge.  This  natural  terrace  was  left  un- 
touched save  for  carefully  placed  planting  of 
evergreen,  ferns  and  rock  plants  and  it  seems 
to  belong,  in  tone  and  in  character,  to  the 


house  which  has  been  built  there.  The  mass  of 
rock  with  its  warm  grey  and  buff  tones  might 
well  have  supplied  the  rough  faced  native 
stone  of  the  first  story. 

The  coloring  of  the  stone  is  repeated  in  the 
rough  textured  stucco  of  the  gable  and  the 
half  timber  work  of  chestnut  used  throughout 
the  second  story.  A  roof  of  variegated  slate  in 
the  same  tints  completes  the  color  harmony. 
A  decorative  touch  is  added  to  the  exterior 
design  by  the  use  of  ornamented  cast  stone 
lintels  over  the  windows  of  the  main  gable. 


By  HUNTER    McDONNELL 

The  stone  chimney  forms  a  part  of  the  gable 
with  brick  stacks  above.  A  deeply  recessed 
stone  arch  is  the  setting  for  a  heavy  paneled 
door,  lighted  by  a  wrought-iron  lantern  which 
hangs  overhead.  The  windows  are  metal 
casements,  well   suited  to  the  architecture. 


First  floor 
plan  shows 
very  spa- 
cious living 
quarters 
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From  the  main  road  of  the  park 
where  the  house  is  situated,  it  is 
approached  by  a  winding  drive, 
quite  hidden  behind  the  rock 
ledge  which  likewise  conceals  the 
garage  entrance.  A  walk  of  flag- 
stones, unevenly  laid  in  the  grass 
lawn,  leads  to  the  front  door, 
which  opens  into  a  central  hall. 
Arched  doorways  open  from  the 
hall  to  the  living  room  on  the 
left  and  the  dining  room  on  the 
right.  A  group  of  large  windows 
in  the  living  room  overlook  an 
informal  garden  at  the  rear 
and  glass  doors  open  to  the 
sun  porch.  This  outdoor  room 
is  glazed  on  three  sides  from 
ceiling  to  floor  and  is  paved 
with  tile.  Flanking  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room  is  a  broad  bay  in 
which  a  comfortable  window  seat  has  been 
placed  with  book- 
cases convenient  at 
either  side.  The 
walls  of  the  room 
are  of  rough  plas- 
ter with  an  orna- 
mented plaster  cor- 
nice. The  wood- 
work is  of  birch, 
stained     and     fin- 


ished to  resemble  walnut.  The  large  fireplace 
has  a  limestone  mantel. 

The  dining-room  and  hall  are  finished  in 
similar  style.  Through  an  arch  in  the  dining- 
room  is  a  view  of  the  breakfast  room,  in  effect 
a  glazed  porch,  which  opens  through  French 
doors  to  an  attractive  terrace  for  dining  in 
the  open.  The  main  stairway,  from  the  cen- 
tral hall,  is  of  oak  with  heavy  turned  bal- 
usters. 

An  interesting  detail  of  the  floor  plan  is 
seen  in  the  master  bedroom,  with  dressing  al- 
cove, bath  and  three  closets.  This  room  has 
light  and  air  from  three  exposures.  The  bed- 
rooms are  finished  with  painted  woodwork 
and  painted 
plaster  walls 
in  delicate 
and  harmo- 
nizing shades. 
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The  sec- 
ond floor 
plan  is 
c  o  n  v  e  - 
nient  and 
practical 
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Rare  Period  Decoration  in  Chicago  Apartment 

French  and  Italian  Renaissance  Pieces  Predominate  in  the  Exquisite  Furnishings  of  these  Rooms 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  in  which  Every  Detail  Has  Been  Made  Harmonious 


S.   H.   VEHON 
DECORATOR 


7/i  the  Italian  Renaissance  reception  gallery,  floors 
are  painted  to  resemble  malachite  and  black  mar- 
ble, ivalls  are  of  rough  plaster  and  ceiling  is  in 
polychrome,  making  a  gracious  setting  for  fine 
antiques  and  for  the  singularly  beautiful  Etruscan 
vase.  The  wrought-iron  gates  are  Italian  antiques 


Scenic  paper  of  ecrus  and  greens  solves  the  difficult  problem 
of  the  long  hall  from  salon  to  bedrooms.  Its  soft  colorings 
are  a  charming  background  for  console  tables  and  porcelains 


Living  room 
furniture  in- 
cludes a  French 
Renaissance 
cabinet  and  a 
smaller  one  of 
the  period  of 
Louis  XlVth, 
tvith  marquet- 
ry and  ormulo 
in  o  u  n  t  s.  A 
XVIIth  Cen- 
tury Spanish 
portrait  hangs 
above  the  an- 
tique Italian 
mantel.  Walls 
and  ceilings 
were  bronzed 
and  then  glaz- 
ed in  dark 
brown  to  leave 
just  a  glint  of 
gold,  a  nice  ac- 
cent for  the 
greens,  ecrus 
and  dull  rose 
of  the  rugs 
and     hangings 
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THE  CHIEF  ATTRIBUTES  OF 
A  SUCCESSFUL  INTERIOR 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


ONE  of  the  most  important  requisites 
of  any  decorative  scheme,  for 
either  a  town  apartment  or  country 
house,  is  visualized  in  the  interiors 
illustrating  this  and  the  three  pages 
following  —  a  definite  affinity  in  scale 
as  well  as  in  character  between  the 
appointments    and    the    background. 

Q  The  New  York  Galleries  renders 
a  service  embracing  every  phase  of  the 
decoration    and    appointments   for    any 

O  1928,  N.  Y.G    ' 


type  of  interior  .  .  .  coordinating  in 
perfect  balance  and  harmony  the  entire 
background,  ceiling  and  floor  with  the 
fascinating  details  of  just  the  right 
lighting  and  all  the  intriguing  incidentals 
so  essential  to  a  well-considered  scheme. 

Q  The  exhibits  here  include  an  important 
collection  of  antiques  as  well  as  pieces 
designed  for  special  requirements  and 
fabricated  from  ancient  woods  and  other 
sympathetic  materials.      ^       *&>       «&> 


THE  EXOTIC  CHARM  OF 
OLD  SPAIN 


Neu)  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


50  modern  eyes  the  architecture  and 
decoration  of  Renaissance  Spain 
open  a  vista  of  exotic  charm,  rife  with 
the  romance  of  a  country  permeated  with 
the  medieval  influence  of  its  earlier 
Moorish  conquerors.       ^p        <^p        «^p 

Q  In  both  the  architecture  and  furniture 
of  that  time  the  austere  spirit  of  Spain 
dominated  the  form,  creating  a  native 


feeling  of  sturdy  simplicity  which  needed 
but  the  Moorish  touch  of  Orientalism 
to  impart  the  color  and  vivacity  so 
essential  to  the  decorative  ideals  of  our 
sophisticated  age.     <<&>      *&>      •<&>      «<fc? 

Q  The  living-room  pictured  here  reflects 
the  fidelity  to  historic  traditions  with 
which  this  organization  completes  an 
interior  in  each  decorative  detail.       <<fc? 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Street? 

cabinetmaker;  decorators  antiquarians 

architectural  remodeling 
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AN  INTERIOR  IN  THE  MANNER  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


IMMORTALIZED  by  the  beauty  of  its 
treasures,  the  Italian  Renaissance 
remains  in  retrospect  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 

Q  Unfettered  by  the  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence of  earlier  times,  genius  flowered  in 
that  new-born  freedom  of  creative  spirit 
and  seemed  to  touch  artist  and  artisan 
alike... for  even  the  humblest  craftsman 


wrought  the  simpler  forms  with 
exceeding  skill,  that  they  might  fittingly 
accompany  the  great  works  of  his  masters. 

(J  Centuries  have  passed,  yet  that  same 
spirit  of  unity  between  artist  and  artisan 
exists  today — indeed,  may  be  visualized 
in  the  furniture  and  related  objects 
composed  at  these  Galleries  in  a  series 
of  decorative  ensembles.  <<i?      <<&>      <<&> 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 

CABINETMAKERS  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 
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AN  ENGLISH  XVIII  CENTURY 
MORNING  ROOM 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


BROM  the  beginning  of  the  XVIII 
Century  English  architecture  and 
furniture  assumed  greater  refinement  of 
both  form  and  decorative  detail,  this 
tendency  reaching  a  climax  with  the 
revival  of  the  classic  spirit  by  the 
Brothers  Adam.       <<&>      <<fc>      «fc>      <<&> 

Q  The  simplicity  of  the  architectural 
plan  provided  a  perfect  background  for 
the  graceful  tables,  chairs  and  countless 


other  pieces  improvised  by  such 
ingenious  cabinetmakers  as  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  fastidious  clienteles. 

Q  In  no  small  measure  does  the 
reputation  for  beautiful  furniture  enjoyed 
by  this  establishment  rest  upon  the 
exquisite  cabinetry  produced  in  its  shops 
by  the  identical  methods  employed  by 
the  celebrated  craftsmen  of  olden  days. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Street? 

CABINETMAKERS  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 
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The  Oldest  House  in  America 


"KUakum  Wood",  the  Home  of  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes,  Esquire,  at  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  Once  Stood  in  Ipswich, 
England.  It  Was  Taken  Apart,  Shipped 
to  tliis  Country  and  Reconstructed  in 


Its  Original  Form 


The  old  house  is  a 
wing  of  a  modern 
house  which  looks  out 
over  the  Westchester 
hills  and  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  neiv  house 
is  built  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as 
the  old  and  the  com- 
bination is  very  suc- 
cessfully   developed 


The  original  name  of  the 
house  was  "High  Low  House" 
and  it  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It 
stands  now  surrounded  by  a 
carpet  of  finely  clipped  turf 
bordered  by  yew  and  box 
ivood.  A  pleached  alley  of 
clipped  English  linden  leads 
to  a  large  swimming  pool 
of  white  concrete  and  marble 


HOTOGRAPHS     BV    JOHN 


The  gray  stone  and  slate  of 
the  house  is  in  charming  con- 
trast to  the  brickwork  and 
old  timbers.  The  latter  were 
taken  from  wrecked  ships, 
the  great  part  being  deck 
timbers  recovered  from  the 
vanquished  British  battle 
ship  "Duke  of  Wellington" 


The  half  timber  work  is 
held  together  with  oak  pins 
and  the  gable  timbers  are 
built  through  the  wall  to 
shoiv  inside.  The  roof  is  of 
weathered  red  tile  and  the 
exterior  metal  work  of  lead. 
Note  the  beautiful  casement 
windoivs  and  chimneys 
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History  of  Furniture 

(Continui  d  from  pagt    69) 
and  Dalmatia.  And  while  the  cre- 
ations of  the  Adelphi  were  Classic 
in  spirit,  they  were  not  mere  copies. 

They  entrusted  certain  parts  of 
their  work  to  Wedgwood,  Flax- 
man,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  the 
noted  woman  artist,  and  to  a  tal- 
ented group  of  Italian  painters, 
Columbani,  Pergolesi,  Zucchi,  and 
Cipriani,  all  of  whom  delightfully 
depicted  the  Classic  myths  in  va- 
rious mediums — in  ceramics,  in 
stucco,  and  oils. 

The  Adam  interpretation  of  the 
Classic  becomes  especially  pleasing 
in  the  furniture  which  was  built 
from  their  designs  and  placed  in 
semi-Classic  settings  carried  out  in 
tints  of  yellow,  violet,  green,  blue,  or  gray, 
relieved  by  ivory  or  white  and  touched  with 
gold.  The  decorative  motifs  most  employed 
by  them  were  the  acanthus,  anthemion,  swags 
of  husk  flowers,  and  wheat  ears;  the  patera, 
oval  sunburst,  and  urn;  the  ram's  head, 
sphinx,  and  griffin;  channeling,  and  refined 
mouldings,  all  used  with  a  conservative  taste. 


Pedestal  sideboard  by  Sheraton,  combining  several  pieces, 
beautified  with  inlay  and  veneers  of  burled  wood 

Cabinet  makers  of  the  day,  including  Hep- 
pelwhite  and  Sheraton,  utilized  the  Adam 
drawings,  and  the  pieces  produced  from  them 
were  characterized  by  lightness,  grace,  and 
simplicity.  They  were  executed  in  mahogany, 
lightly  carved  or  inlaid;  sometimes  of  satin- 
wood  charmingly  painted  with  floral  gar- 
lands; or  they  were  ornamented  with  gesso 
and  the  entire  piece  painted  in  delicate  colors 
relieved  by  gold. 

Chairs  in  the  Adam  style'were  dainty,  more 
particularly  the  "fancy  chairs-',  which  had 
low  open  backs  showing  ovals  of  fine  caning, 
slender  pierced  slats,  the  lyre,  wheel,  or  other 
motif,  standing  free  from  the  seat-rail  and 
sometimes  incorporating  small  decorative 
panels.  Many  of  the  graceful  little  late  18th 
century  armchairs  had  slender  tapering  legs, 
sometimes  straight,  in  other  examples 
curved  outward,  and  lightened  by  the  use 
of  turning  and  painting.  On  other  pieces  the 
legs  were  squared  and  fluted  in  the  Louis 
XVI  manner.  In  these  chairs  the  arm  sup- 
ports were  continuations  of  the  front  legs; 
and  no  stretchers  were  used.  Even  the  up- 
holstered armchairs  possessed  the  contem- 
porary French  grace.  Window  seats  and 
day  beds  designed  by  the  Adams  had  the 
framework  adorned  with  gesso  or  painting, 
caned  or  upholstered  seats,  and  rolled-over 
ends. 

Better  known  are  their  tables,  which  were 
of  wide  variety,  large  and  small,  oval,  or 
semi-circular,  and  often  in  pairs  for  placing 


A  type  of  sideboard  perfected  by  Sheraton,  notable  for  its  grace  and 
simplicity    with    serpentine    front    line    favored    by    this    designer 


between  windows.  Especially  beautiful  were 
the  tops,  inlaid  with  rare  woods,  set  with 
slabs  of  imported  marbles,  or  painted  in  that 
exquisite  manner  so  much  a  part  of  the  Adam 
style.  The  usual  decoration  of  the  apron  was 
a  band  of  channeling,  interrupted  in  the 
center  by  a  small  oblong  plaque  or  a  carved 
panel.  For  their  dining  rooms  they  planned 
handsome  side  tables, 
straight  or  semi-circular, 
finished  with  a  fanciful 
brass  railing  and  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  cellarettes 
bearing  urns  for  silver. 
Such  a  suite  stands  in  a 
stately  dining  room  with 
decorations  in  soft  green 
and  white,  and  the  carpet 
design  closely  following 
that  of  the  ceiling. 

Other  pieces  made  from 
Adam  designs  were  com- 
modes,  usually    of   semi- 
circular form,  cabinets  of 
various     sizes,     clothes 
presses,    and    four-poster 
beds.   The   bed    executed 
for    David    Garrick    now 
stands,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  pieces  in  sim- 
ilar style,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  they  delight  the  eye 
with    their   mellow   tones   of   amber, 
green,  and  gold.  The  lesser  articles 
of    furniture   were   innumerable,   in- 
cluding screens,  clocks,  small  stands, 
mirrors,  wine-coolers,  etc. 

For  furniture  in  the  Adam  style 
good  taste  naturally  dictated  a 
minimum  amount  of  hardware,  and 


this  of  a  refined  type,  either  round 
or  oval  plates  with  simple  swing- 
ing handles,  chastely  embossed  or 
engraved  with  Classic  motifs. 

The  same  good  taste  selected  for 
coverings  soft  damask,  or  em- 
broidered silk  and  satin,  always  in 
the  pastel  coloring  so  characteristic 
of  the  work  of  the  Adelphi.  Seating 
furniture  of  a  somewhat  substan- 
tial nature,  as  for  a  library  or 
study,  was  covered  with  soft 
morocco.  And  whatever  the  ma- 
terial, it  was  generally  gimped  and 
held  with  close-set  rows  of  small 
brass-headed  ornamental  tacks. 
Thomas  sheraton 

In  studying  the  last  of  the  great 
Georgian  cabinet  makers,  Thomas 
Sheraton,  it  must  be  understood 
that,  more  especially  in  his  case,  we  are  con- 
sidering his  style,  rather  than  his  work,  since 
it  is  still  a  much  disputed  question  whether 
Sheraton  himself  ever  made  furniture  from 
the  designs  in  his  "Drawing  Book."  The  facts 
about  his  life  are  meagre,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  he  was  born  in  1750  or  there- 
abouts,  at   Stockton,  where   he   became   a 


David    Garrick's  bed  in  amber, 
by    the    Adam    Brothers    for    his 


reen  and  gold,  made 
ilia    at    Hampton 


panels 


journeyman  cabinet  maker;  and  that  later  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  no  estab- 
lished shop  or  business  as  a  master  cabinet  maker. 
Doubtless  his  versatility  and  his  rather  difficult  tem- 
perament kept  him  poor  and  prevented  him  from 
mastering  any  single  occupation,  for  he  divided  his 
time  between  teaching  and  preaching,  writing  tracts, 
and  designing  furniture.  His  biographer,  Adam 
Black,  who  had  lodgings  with  him  in  London,  said 
"He  lived  in  a  poor  street  in  London  .  .  .  ,  his  house 
half  shop,  half  dwelling  house,  and  himself  looks  like 
a  wornout  Methodist  minister  with  threadbare  black 
coat.  I  took  tea  with  them  one  afternoon.  There  was 
a  cup  and  saucer  for  the  host,  another  for  his  wife, 
and  a  little  porringer  for  their  daughter.  .  .  .  This 
many-sided,  wornout  encyclopaedist  and  preacher  is 
an  interesting  character.  He  is  a  scholar,  writes  well, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  draws  masterly.  I  believe  his 
abilities  and  his  resources  are  his  ruin  in  this  respect 
...  by  attempting  to  do  everything  he  does  nothing." 
Though  Sheraton's  designing  was  influenced  by 
his  contemporaries,  notably  Heppelwhite  and  the 
Adam  Brothers,  he  did  create  a  style  which,  at  its 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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This  s  \ti\  i)  \\i  USK  is  produced 
in  exquisite  color  combinations: 
beige,  apricot  and  plum  on  a  liijlil 
peacock-  green  i/rouml;  gold,  slate 

blue  and  plum  on  an  etruscan 

red  ground 


CLASSIC        THEME 


I    N 


A 


MODERN         DAMASK 


IN  this  new  damask  that  classic 
theme  playing  through  fabric 
design  since  the  XV  century — "a 
vase  of  flowers" — is  revitalized  .  .  . 

transformed  by  the  simplicity  and 
suave  beauty  which  distinguish  the 
best  of  contemporary  art. 

Patrician  flowers  rise  on  high 
arched  stems  above  a  vase  of  purest 
grace!  Attenuated  leaves  trail  lightly 
down  a  shimmering  satin  back- 
ground!   A  rich  stripe  adds  dignity. 

The   subtle   blending  of  old   and 


new  makes  this  damask  unusually 
versatile" — appropriate  to  wholly 
modern  ensembles  or  to  rooms  of 
traditional  styles. 

In  handblocked  and  printed  linens 
and  chintzes,  in  damasks,  brocades, 
brocatelles.  satins,  taffetas  and  tapes- 
tries, Schumacher  presents  authentic 
reproductions  and  adaptations  from 
the  past  as  well  as  creations  by  the 
most  advanced  artists.  Fabrics  for 
every  decorative  purpose  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Schumacher  collections. 


These  fabrics  may  be  seen  by  ar- 
rangement with  your  decorator,  up- 
holsterer, or  the  decorating  service 
of  your  department  store.  Samples 
especially  selected  to  fit  your  par- 
ticular requirements  can  be  promptly 
secured  by  them. 

ANEW  BOOKLET,  "Fabrics— 
the  Key  to  Successful  Decora- 
tion," giving,  briefly,  the  history  of 
fabrics  and  their  importance  in 
decorative  use  will  be  sent  to  you, 


without  charge,  upon  request.  This 
booklet  will  help  you  in  your  con- 
sultation with  your  decorator.  It 
describes  and  illustrates  the  fabrics 
each  style  of  decoration   demands. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-9, 
60  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  Im- 
porters, Manufacturers  and  Distrib- 
utors to  the  trade  only  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


A  distinguished  American  de- 
signer found  in  this  damask  just 
the  sophisticated  beauty  and  ele- 
gance desired  in  a  covering  for 
one  of  his  modern  chairs 


1 

1 
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A  London  House  of  Grace  and  Distinction 

The  Home  of  Owen  Nares,  Esq.  Is  Notable  for  Its  Delightful  Color  Schemes,  Rare  Old  Furniture, 
of  Different  Periods,  which  Blends  Beautifully  and  a  Nice  Sense  of  Restraint 


PERSONALITY.  If  there  is  one  char- 
acteristic that  should  stand  out  clearly 
in  bold  relief  to  all  the  preconceived 
ideas  and  notions  pertaining  to  a  home  it  is 
this.  And  it  is  only  those  interiors  which 
voice,  if  inaudibly,  the  very  personality  of 
the  owner  which  not  only  invoke  admiration, 
but  also  stimulate  a  love  of  home  beauty. 


By  JULIA  CAIRNS 

And  home  beauty — the  direct  outcome  of 
individuality  in  a  house — is  here  omni- 
present. Some  entrances  welcome.  Others 
do  not.  This  one  is  cordial.  As  the  front 

In  the  drawing  room,  the  ivalls  are  a  green- 
ish-blue, achieved  by  a  coat  of  hydrangea 
blue  superimposed  with  pale  green.  The 
ivory-toned   ceiling    is    picked    out   in    gold 


door  opens  at  once  there  is  a  feeling  of 
individuality.  Here  is  a  home  happily  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Its  hall  proclaims  it.  Expressed 
in  a  fascinating  shade  of  subdued  delphinium 
blue  and  deep  cream,  colour  and  finish  are 
its  only  consideration.  Furniture  itself  seems 
to  have  been  suppressed  here,  and  with  its 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


A  charm- 
ingly ar- 
ranged cor- 
ner in  the 
drawing 
room  owes 
its  distinc- 
tion to  a 
small  grand 
piano, 
drapedwith 
a  greenish- 
blue  shawl 
and  placed 
near  a  mag- 
nif  icently 
tooled  lea- 
ther screen 


At  one  end 
of  the  din- 
ing-room is 
this  inter- 
esting old 
Welsh  dres- 
s  e  r  on 
which  are 
displayed 
some  exqui- 
site pieces 
of  old  Eng- 
lish china 
and  cut 
glass.  The 
mounts  on 
the  dresser 
are    brass 
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"The  Fairy  of 
the  Woods",  a 
modern  Aubus- 
\on  Tapestry. 
Size  7'  11' wide 
and  I V  7*  deep. 


asierjjiece 


THIS  beautiful  piece  is  more  than  a  tapes- 
try. It   is    a   modern  masterpiece  of  one 
of  the  finest  looms  of  France. 

This  Aubusson  Tapestry  was  designed  by 
Jorrand  and  woven  in  collaboration  with 
Danton,  winning  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Brus- 
sels Exposition  of  1910. 


"The  Fairy  of  the  Woods"  is  woven  in  the 
spirit  of  medieval  tapestries,  but  the  unusual 
design  is  wholly  modern.  The  glorious  color- 
ing of  the  original  reproduces  so  accurately 
the  rich  vivid  greens  of  trees  and  foliage  so 
characteristic  of  France. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  this  tapestry 
will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request 


VALI AN1 ' 
Decorations  cs^d'urniture 


1822  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


224-226  Charles  St.,  North 
Baltimore 


9  rue  de  Seine 
Paris 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Ceramic  Tiles  Are  Among  the  Most  Adaptable  and  Generally 
Satisfactory  of  the  Many  Hard  Flooring  Materials 


By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


liberal  attitude  toward  prece- 
dent will  admit  tiled  floors 
even  in  adaptations  of  the 
most  pretentious  styles.  In 
fact,  if  one  happens  to  be 
mainly  concerned  with  rich- 
ness and  beauty  and  not  with 
reproducing  the  magnificence 


Left:  Octagonal 
tiles  are  inter- 
estingly used  in 
the  stately  din- 
ing hall  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Shear- 
son's  Palm 
Beach  home , 
with  a  high  oak 
beamed    ceiling 


Below:  In  the 
breakfast  room 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Donahue's 
Palm  Beach 
homeCubanand 
Spanish  tiles 
are  combined. 
Elsie  Sloan  Far- 
ley,   Decorator 


BY   MATTIE   EDWARDS  HEWITT 


MATERIALS  available 
for  hard  floors  are 
marble,  granite,  rough 
or  polished  slate,  terrazzo  and 
other  stone  compositions,  pol- 
ished bricks,  various  cement 
surfaces  and  tiles,  correspond- 
ing in  their  variety  to  the 
resilient  floor  coverings  treated 
of  in  this  department  last 
month.  Choice  between  them 
usually  is  determined  by  basic 
considerations  of  architecture. 
The  smooth  stones  are  prefer- 
able for  a  style  of  building  in 
which  Renaissance  precedent  is 
followed,  while  bricks,  rough 
slates  and  materials  of  similar 
character  are  adapted  to  pre- 
Renaissance  periods  and  to  the 
varied  demands  of  vernacular 
styles. 

Ceramic  floorings,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  discussion, 
are  excepted  from  this  rule;  for 
only  the  most  formal  and  ele- 
gant of  the  palace  builders  of 
the  past  neglected  tiles,  and  a 

Hand-made  ceramicsinterspersed 
with  low-relief  bits  in  matt-glazed 
colors  in  this  dining  room. 
Meade    &    Hamilton,    Architect 

COURTESY  SPARTAN  CERAMIC  CO. 


of  the  past,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  use  of  tile  floors  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  sumptuous  effect  in  rooms  of  any  period  or  type  of  decoration. 
In  some  respects,  ceramics  are  more  adaptable  than  any  other 
they  may  be  used  in  any  kind  of  room,  even 


hard  flooring  material 


Among  the  beautiful  homes  of  Palm 
Beach  is  that  of  Addison  Mizner, 
with  entrance   hall   of   waxed  tiles 

in  sleeping  chambers  provided 
rugs  are  added  or  where  climate 
removes  the  possibility  of  exces- 
sively cold  floors,  and  in 
enclosures  subject  to  weather- 
ing. Elaborately  patterned  rugs 
may  be  thrown  over  tilework  of 
subdued  design,  or  vice  versa, 
or  the  tile  design  may  be 
made  interesting  enough  to 
warrant  the  omission  of  rugs 
altogether. 

Extremely  interesting  com- 
binations of  furniture  with 
floor  tiles  are  possible — indeed, 
are  frequently  encountered.  And 
a  final  point  of  adaptability  is 
the  relation  of  the  floor  to  the 
rest  of  the  room.  Hearths  and 
fireplaces,  dadoes,  and  wain- 
scots, high  or  low,  may  be  used 
to  tie  the  floor  into  the  general 
composition.  Virtually  any  plas- 
ter, paint  or  panel  treatment 
of  walls  may  be  joined  with  a 
suitable    floor    design    in    tiles. 

Ceramic  flooring  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  a  formal  dining 
room  such  as  this  in  the  Palm 
Beach  home  of  Mrs.  Ledlie  Hees 
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ESTABLISHED       1846 
1" 


PARK  AVENUE  at-  FIFTY-SEVENTH 
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An  unusual  antique  walnut  cabi- 
net of  the  late  17th  Century  with 
fine  oyster  inlays  and  burl  panels 


J 


FURNITURE 

WOODWORK 

DECORATIONS 

FABRICS 


wwrooms. 
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also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  RO CHESTER, N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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COURTESY  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  DR1X  DURYEA 


The  large  square  tiles  of  this  floor  are  well  suited  to  the 
room,  with  its  simple  cottage  furniture  and  plaster  walls 


sanitation,  ease  of  care  and  non- 
inflammability.  Good  tiles  are  im- 
pervious to  water  and  oil.  They  have 
the  marked  advantage  over  some  of 
the  stones  and 
most  of  the  soft 
floorings,  of  be- 
ing impervious 
to  acids. 

On  the  other 
hand,  this  mate- 
rial   does    not 
rank  among  the 
effective  insula- 
tors of  heat  and 
cold.  Where  in- 
su  1  a  t  i  o  n    is 
specifically     re- 
quired,   one    of 
the    soft    floor- 
ings   might    be 
preferred,      un- 
less   the    other 
qualities      pos- 
sessed   by    the 
tiles    compen- 
sate for  its  lack 
of  this  particu- 
lar merit.  Again, 
impartial   au- 
thorities   admit 
that  even  the  best  tiles  can- 
not   be    guaranteed    against 
crazing,  that  is,  the  minute 
crackling    which    sometimes 
becomes  visible  on  the  sur- 
face of  the   glazed  variety. 
This  is  not  a  positive  defect 
of  appearance,  but  the  owner 
or    designer    should   not    be 
misled  by  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  by  an  over-enthusi- 
astic salesman  whose  attitude 
is   always 
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satisfaction  will  result  from  the  use  of  tiles 
for  floors,  provided  that  they  are  laid  prop- 
erly. This  work  is  done  by  a  tiling  contractor 
who  occupies  the  position  of  a  sub-contractor 


«l 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MATTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  picture  above,  how  well  made  modern 
tiles  suit  a  room  fitted  in  every  detail  with  elegant  antique  furnishings 


COURTESY  GLADDING  MCBEAN  ft  CO. 

Hard  machine-made  tile  in  reddish  browns  for  a  Spanish 
dining  room.  Webber,  Staunton  &  Spaulding,  Architects 


likely  to  be 
quite  unduly 
optimistic. 

Aside  from 
these  two 
important 
points,  few 
other  dan- 
gers  of    dis- 


Heather  brown 
quarry  tiles  ef- 
fectively used  in 
this  simple  din- 
ing room.  Julius 
Gregory,  Archi- 
tect 

Left:  In  this 
handsome  din- 
ing room  of  Mr. 
John  Magee's 
Florida  home  a 
simple  square 
tile  harmonizes 
perfectly  w  i  t  h 
rare  linenf old 
paneling  and  old 
Spanish  furni- 
ture. Addison 
Mizner,  Archi- 
tect 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JOHN  WALLACE  GILLIES  C0URTE5V  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 

on   the   job.   The  owner,  architect   or   decorator 
Would    do    well    to    investigate    thoroughly    and 
to  pay  amply  for  the  best  service  rather 
(Continued  on  page  111) 


than 


And  various  kinds  of  stone  and  of  wood  may 
beemployed,  for  contrast  of  color  and  texture. 
Besides  this  extraordinary  adaptability, 
the  qualities  that  make  clay-unit  floors  de- 
sirable are  wearability,  permanence,  low  cosl 
of  maintenance,  an   exceptional   degree  of 


Right:  Tiles  are  laid 
in  an  unusual  design 
to  supply  the  right 
decorative  as  ivell  as 
( olorful  note  in  the 
great  Mirador  study  of 
Addison  Mizner'shome 
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FIVE 
DOLLARS 


COTY'S     NEWEST    CREATION 
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L 'AIM  ANT 


// 


(THE     magnet    ) 


adnetism  / —  tne  vizard,  com6ettind power 

of  attraction — CCjTinas  translated au its. 

madic  in  one  tnfutiriS,  seductive,  new /radiance 

— tne  feidnirid success  in  Jrafis.  Jne  oox  of 

snimmeririd,  snaaea  snaf^-skin  aesidn, 

tne  cut  crystal  ftacon  excess  tne 

smaft  moaern  art  of  toaay. 

FINESSE   OF  BEAUTY//   e/l  guide  to  greater-  toveliness  with  Qoty  creations,  on  -feaitest  —  COTY  inc    114  7ifthj4ve.,J/:i/. 
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In  the  Mountain  and  Lake  Regions  of  Canada 

Summer  Visitors  Who  Seek  the  Beauties  of  Alberta  and  Ontario,  Live  Among  Luxurious 
Surroundings  which  Are  Nicely  Keyed,  However,  to  the  Note  of  the  Wilderness 


Below — This  picturesque  cabin 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest  be- 
longs to  Fred  Brewster,  known 
to  many  tourists  as  "the  guide 
uho  look  them  through  the  Jas- 
par  National  Park."  The  walls 
are  built  of  pine  logs  and  the 
floors  of  British  Columbia  edge 
grain  fir.  Primitive  furniture  is 
made  of*  small  pine  trees,  se- 
lected because  of  their  curves. 
On  the  floor  is  a  buffalo  hide 
and.  on  the  armchair  a  grizzly 
hide -while  other  adornments  of 
the  room  bear  ivitness  to  suc- 
cessful encounters  on  the  part  of 
its  occupant  with  marmot,  bad- 
ger, coyote,  wolf,  caribou  and 
moose.  Peaceable  pursuits  have 
also  a  place  in  the  life  of  the 
guide,  to  judge  from  the  stone 
fireplace    and    the    book-shelves 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  COURTESY  CANADIA 


Above  i  delightful  place  in 
which  to  pass  idle  hours  is  the 
vast  rotunda  of  Jaspar  Park 
Lodge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
largest  park  in  America.  A 
bowlder  stone  fireplace,  with 
blazing  logs  creates  the  social 
(enter  of  the.  room,  which  is 
made  comfortable  with  uphol- 
stered reed  armchairs,  rockers 
and  couches.  If  alls  and  roof  are 
of  logs  with  plaster  chinking 
and  wall  decoration  consists  of 
hides  and  mounted  heads  of  ani- 
mals found  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Curious  wood  growths 
form    the   lanterns    in    the   room 


Left — 7/1  the  wild  lake 
country  of  Ontario  is 
Minaki  Lodge,  with  its 
opportunities  for  out- 
door life  in  a  luxuri- 
ous m an  ne r.  Wide 
stone  piers  form  the 
walls  of  the  rotunda 
with  horizontal  logs 
between  and  French 
windows  leading  onto 
porches  at  both  sides 
o/  the  room.  There  is 
a  fireplace,  of  course, 
and  Oriental  rugs  and 
upholstered  reed  fur- 
niture, an  attractive 
ensemble  which  is  ac- 
cented by  wall  decora- 
tion of  antique,  swords, 
bayonets,  scabbards 
mounted      on      shields 
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Apartment  Building,  400  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.     Built  of  Indiana  Limestone.      Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects. 

ADDING  DISTINCTION  TO  PARK  AVENUE 


THE  finest  apartment  buildings  in  New  York  City  are  being 
built  of  Indiana  Limestone.  This  beautiful,  light-colored 
natural  stone  gives  these  buildings  an  atmosphere  of  distinction 
which  returns  immediate  dividends  to  the  owners.  Tenants  are 
easier  to  get.  Furthermore,  walls  faced  with  Indiana  Limestone 
need  no  costly  upkeep.  Bankers  and  mortgage  firms  regard  the 
permanency  of  Indiana  Limestone  with  favor.  Thus  builders 
often  secure  better  terms  when  they  build  of  Indiana  Limestone. 


As  apartment-house  operators  everywhere  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  Indiana  Limestone  facing, 
there  will  be  more  of  these  buildings  in  other  cities.  Thanks 
to  new  production  methods,  Indiana  Limestone  is  moderate 
in  cost.  We  will  gladly  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet  show- 
ing various  types  of  Indiana  Limestone  buildings.  Or,  a  special 
booklet  showing  residences.  Address  Box  743 .  Service  Bureau, 
Indiana  Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


General   Offices:   Bedfoi  1,   Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Maritime  Prints  and  Paintings 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
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f  FRENCH 
ITALIANS  ENGLISH 

Reproductions  sAntiques 


N  this  view  of  a  corner  of  our  showrooms,  one  sees  a  French 
Provincial  commode,  before  which  are  grouped  a  Louis  XVth 
and  a  Louis  XVIth  armchair.  Beside  each 
chair  stands  an  18th  Century  Venetian 
end  table,  contemporary  in  period  and 
perfectly  harmonious  in  feeling.  These 
pieces,  authentic  in  line,  perfect  in  con- 
struction and  finish  and  appropriate  for 
the  finest  homes  are  typical  of  the  many 
lovely  French,  Italian  and  English  repro- 
ductions and  antiques  to  be  found  here. 
You  may  purchase  them  thru  your  deco- 
rator, dealer  or  architect.  A  card  of  intro- 
duction enables  you  to  view  these  pieces 
•    in  our  showrooms. 


The  colorful,  painted  Florentine 
secretary  at  the  left  is  a  partic- 
ularly lovely  piece.  It  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  French  and  English 
furniture  of   the   18th  Century. 


rS.  CAVALLO^j 

(L        Reproductions  &  Antiques        J) 
^200  East  48  StreetNewYork^ 


Greenland  Whale  Fishery,  mezzo-print  made  about  1700  showing 
the  stress  and  turmoil  of  life  connected  with  the  whaling  industry- 


naval  events  was  duly  recognized. 
Under  the  Stuarts  and  the  Common- 
wealth, Dutch  artists  were  requisi- 
tioned to  place  on  canvas  or  on  paper, 
details  of  naval  incidents,  and  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  such  artists 
figure  the  names  of  De  Hooge,  Rom- 
bart  and  Bakhuysen.  An  example  of 
the  charming  art  of  the  last  mentioned 
is  furnished  in  '"Greenwich",  an  oil 
painting  executed  by  him  in  1706, 
and  belonging  to  the  famous  Mac- 
pherson  Collection,  which  includes 
works  from  the  opening  years  of  the 
16th  Century  to  the  closing  years  of 
the  10th,  when  the  steamship  vir- 
tually dominated  the  situation. 

This  Bakhuysen  composition  has 
been  built  up  with  the  true  absorption 
of  the  naval  painter.  Note  the  extreme 
prominence  given  to  the  Royal  Yacht, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  figures 
of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  about  to  board  her,  fig- 
ures so  comparatively  insignificant 
that  the  eye  is  in  danger  of  overlook- 
ing them. 

The  cult  of  the  naval  print  and 
painting  divides  itself  up  naturally 
into  many  sections  apart  from  that 
concerned  with  shipping  and  encoun- 
ters. Great  interest  attaches  to  the 
naval  portraits,  which  include  not  only 
naval  officers  and  dignitaries  but  great 
men  functioning  in  the  Admiralty, 
discoverers,  shipbuilders,  scientists, 
buccaneers  and  so  forth. 

America  and  incidents  pertaining  to 
her  history  are  the  subject  of  many 
an  old  print.  The  naval  caricatures, 
which  embrace  quite  an  important, 
and  certainly  a  very  amusing,  side  of 
naval  print  collecting  are  frequently 
concerned  with  American  politics  or 
other  interests.  There  is  much  vitality 
and  wit  about  the  majority  of  these 
caricatures  though  many  of  them  are 
by  men  but  little  versed  in  technique. 
In  date  they  range  from  the  middle 
of  the  18th  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century,  and  bring  home  in  forcible 
fashion  the  state  of  affairs  governing 
in  their  day  the  well  being,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  sailor. 

To  the  American  collector  con- 
siderable interest  must,  of  course, 
centre  round  the  old  Whaling  prints, 
of  which  few  of  fine  quality  are  now 
to  be  found.  The  earliest  of  these  are 
represented  in  woodcuts  dated  1555, 
and  the  majority  are  prints  published 
in  books  relating  to  the  whaling  indus- 
try. The  date  of  the  mezzo-print  illus- 
trated of  the  "Greenland  Whale 
Fishery"  is  1700  or  thereabouts,  and 


it  will  be  agreed  that  the  artist  has 
in  his  technique  and  general  manner, 
managed  deftly  to  suggest  the  tur- 
moil and  the  stress  which  must  possess 
the  soul  of  the  intrepid  men  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  such  a  calling. 

Old  Atlases,  like  old  books  on 
Naval  Chronology,  serve  to  furnish 
the  specialist  with  prints  of  much 
historic  interest.  Complete  atlases, 
from  which  no  plates  have  been 
wrenched  for  the  purposes  of  extra- 
illustration  or  for  framing,  are  trou- 
vailles for  the  collector,  and  of  course 
of  great  value  in  research  and  arch- 
aeological investigations.  From  the 
decorative  point  of  view,  the  color 
of  the  plates,  their  quaint  ships  and 
mermaids,  cartouches  and  compasses, 
mermaids  and  monsters  are  delightful. 

Treated  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a  map  print  is  the  line  engraving 
of  the  famous  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas", 
shown  with  delightfully  decorative 
shields  and  coats  of  arms,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  being  the  craft  which 
cost  King  Charles  his  head.  She  was 
built  in  1637,  and  to  defray  the  cost 
of  her  magnificence  the  ill  fated 
monarch  levied  his  "ship  money",  the 
last  straw  which,  so  to  speak,  broke 
the  camel's  back.  Her  life,  if  merry, 
was  a  short  one,  for  she  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  some  sixty  years  later, 
having  in  the  meantime  covered  her- 
self with  glory  in  some  dozen  actions. 

To  the  yachtsman,  the  section  con- 
cerned with  yachts  is  full  of  fascina- 
tion. English  and  American  craft 
figure  largely  among  these  prints,  and 
chromo-lithography  has  given  us  a 
complete  record  of  the  Cup  Races, 
while  the  Scribner  prints  stand  out  as 
excellent  examples  of  the  process  in 
regard  to  the  representation  of  such 
events  in  the  'eighties.  The  print  of 
the  "Dutch  State  Yacht"  is  a  mid- 
nth  Century  example,  and  gives  us 
on  the  right  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  "secondrate".  With  her  prow 
richly  carved,  and  gaily  gilded  and 
painted,  her  pennons  flying,  she  must 
indeed  have  been  a  goodly  sight. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  naval  print 
should  vary  in  quality  and  interest 
with  the  talent  of  the  artist  concerned, 
but  there  are  few  from  which  some- 
thing of  historic  value  is  not  to  be 
gleaned.  Ad  speak,  from  one  point  of 
view  or  another,  of  the  valor  and 
vision  of  those  who,  in  a  variety  of 
capacities,  have  gone  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  helped  to  establish  the 
unquestioned  supremacy  of  their  sev- 
eral  nations  over  Neptune's   waves. 
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By    /LOAN  E 


Linoleums  continue  to  gain  in  popularity  as  decorative  floor-coverings.  In  the  room  shown 
above  a  W.  &  J.  Sloane  Linoleum  simulating  mortared  tile  combines  attractively  with  bright 
summer  furnishings  to  make  a  sun-room  of  charm  and  good  taste.  The  new  linoleums  by 
Sloane  represent  a  distinct  advance  both  in  coloring  and  design.  They  are  sold  by  leading 
stores  everywhere.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  Manufacturing  Company,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


W   &  J     /LOANE    LINOLEUM 

Note:  Would  you  like  an  attractive  scrap-book  in  which  to  preserve  ideas  and  plans  for 
your  home  ?  This  100  page  book,  size  lln  by  14*,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  stamped  in  silver, 
value  $2.50.  will  be  sent  to  home-planners,  together  with  suggestions  on  interio  decora- 
tion by  W.&  J.  Sloane,  on  receiptof  $1.00  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Address  Adver- 
tising Department,  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  577  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Have  you  enough  outlets  for  comfort? 
...can  you  make  toast  at  your  table? 


Plan  your  wiring  when  you  plan  your  house 


It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
you're  building  a  new  house  or  remod- 
eling an  old  one — wiring  should  be  one 
of  the  fundamentals  that  take  your  first 
thought.  Consider  each  room  as  it  will 
be  when  you  live  in  it.  Take  your  din- 
ing room,  as  an  example. 

There  should  be  outlets  for  your  toaster, 
your  percolator,  your  chafing-dish.  There 
should  be  an  outlet  for  your  vacuum 
cleaner  or  your  electric  fan.  There  should 
be  a  switch  at  the  door.    These  small 


things  make  your  home  truly  comfort- 
able—and they  add  so  trifling  an  amount 
to  its  cost. 

The  General  Electric  Wiring  System 
[the  completely  planned  wiring  arrange- 
ment] takes  care  of  all  these  details  for 
you.  It  gives  you  enough  outlets  to  use 
electricity  to  the  limit  of  its  helpfulness. 
And  all  its  materials,  inside  your  walls 
and  out,  are  made  for  lasting  service  by 
General  Electric 


Merchandise  Department 

Section  19 

General  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


iring  System 

^Jbr  lifetime  service 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


n  the  most  heautiful 
houses  in 
America.... 


This  attractive  kitchen  has  walls  of 

enamel  tiles  the  color  of  sunshine,  and 

a  floor  in  cheerful  red  and  silver-gray 

keramic  mosaic. 


'  The 

wonderful 
charm  of  Real  Tiles 


m 


What  woman  does  not  long  for  a 
tiled  kitchen!  Heat,  moisture,  steam, 
never  affect  keramic  tiles.  And  they 
are  so  wonderfully  easy  to  keep  clean! 


TILE-SETTINGhatme 

craft,  requiring  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  and  workman- 
ship. In  your  community 
there  is  an  experienced 
tiler,  who  can  show  you 
the  different  types  of  ke- 
ramic tiles,  make  practical 
suggestions,  and  see  that 
your  tile  job  is  efficiently 
and  skilfully  handled. 
Consult  him  if  you  are 
building  or  remodelling. 
Associated  Tile  Manufac- 
turers. 


T  N    Spain,    that    country    rich    in 
proverbs,  there  was  an  old  saying 
for  spendthrifts — "My  son,  you  will 
never  have  a  house  of  tiles!" 

Beauty,  comfort,  security  —  the 
best  that  could  come  to  one  in  the 
way  of  worldly  possessions — all  this 
was  summed  up  in  that  phrase — "a 
house  of  tiles." 

Nearly  everyone  has  something  of 
this  feeling  about  keramic  tiles — real 
tiles.  Always,  everywhere,  they  have 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  because 
of  their  beauty,  richness,  permanence. 

Wonderful  color  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  keramic 
tiles.  In  a  tile,  the  color  is  not  merely 
something  superficially  applied ,  added 
to  it, — but  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
tile  itself,  burnt  into  it  everlastingly 
with  fire,  so  that  as  long  as  the  tile 
lasts,  the  color  lasts. 

With  keramic  tiles  it  is  possible  to 
build  color  right  into  your  house — to 
make  it  a  permanent  part  of  your 
surroundings.     Today,   in  the  most 


beautiful  houses  in  America,  archi- 
tects are  more  and  more  utilizing 
the  possibilities  of  keramic  tiles. 

Bathrooms  as  exquisite  as  the  in- 
side of  a  shell,  done  with  dull  finish 
or  enamel  tiles  in  lovely  shades  of 
orchid,  rose,  sea-green,  or  primrose; 
dining-rooms  with  beautiful,  richly- 
colored  tiled  floors  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Flemish,  French,  and  old  English 
dining-rooms;  tiled  entrance-halls  of 
wonderful  charm  and  distinction, 

IF  you  are  building  or  remodelling — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy 
alone,  you  will  find  keramic  tiles  a  won- 
derfully satisfactory  investment.  Keramic 
tiles  outwear  all  other  materials.  Once 
having  installed  them,  there  is  no  further 
expense  for  replacement  or  repair.  A  floor 
or  wall  of  keramic  tiles  remains  true, 
even,  unmarred,  intact  through  genera- 
tions of  use. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet,  Enduring  Beauty  in  your 
Home  through  Keramic  Tiles. 

Associated   Tile    Manufacturers 


SEND  TODAY  for  this  interesting  booklet! 


© 


Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Dept.  A-9, 
4'20  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  enclosed  10  cents — please  send  me  your  booklet. 

Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Home  through  Keramic  Tiles. 

Name 

Street 


City, 
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Select  this  wall  covering 
of  enduring  charm 


WHEN  you  decorate  this  fall, 
give  a  thought  to  the  per- 
manence as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
the  wall  coverings  you  select. 

You  can  have  wall  coverings  that 
will  not  fade — that  will  not  tear, 
peel,  or  crack — that  will  last  for 
years — that  can  be  kept  clean  and 
new-looking  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Simply  ask  your  decorator  to  show 
you  the  Sanitas  Sample  Book. 
Select  from  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  styles  therein,  just  the  ones 
you  and  your  decorator  decide  will 
suit  best  the  particular  rooms  you 
want  decorated. 

Sanitas  can  be  had  in  styles  for 
every  room  in  the  house.  There  is 
ready  for  your  selection  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  enabling  you  to  solve 


the  simplest  decorative  problem  or 
to  obtain  unique  and  costly  look- 
ing decorative  effects  economically. 

Consult  your  decorator  about  Sanitas 
before  you  decide  upon  any  other 
wall  covering  for  your  fall  decorat- 
ing. Note  the  strong  cloth  on 
which  it  is  made — this  prevents 
wall  cracks  from  showing  through 
the  surface  of  Sanitas.  Let  your 
decorator  give  you  an  estimate  on 
decorating  one  or  more  rooms 
with  Sanitas  and  figure  up  the  sav- 
ing on  account  of  the  long  life  of 
Sanitas. 

If  your  local  decorator  does  not 
carry  Sanitas,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  arrange  to  have  the  Sanitas 
Sample  Book  shown  to  you  at  no 
cost  to  you. 


Write  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 

When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 
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Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  T  4184 
(1/5  actual  size) 
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£tyles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 
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MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


zSlsk  your  decorator  to  show  you 
this   new  Sanitas   Sample  ''Book 
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MANUFACTURERS  o/ FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Bristol  presents  a  series. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  decorators  and  their  clients  the 
addition  of  an  entire  new  floor  of  panelled  rooms.    Here  are  dis- 
played the  master-works  of  the  centuries  in  their  appropriate 
settings  ♦  ♦  ♦  you  can  walk,  as  it  were,  through  the  pageantry 
and  splendor  of  history  as  you  pass  from  one  room  to  another 
of  these  treasures  of  the  past.    You  will  find  inspiration  for 
many   decorative   schemes    among  these   fascinating   and 
varied  styles  of  furniture,  each  reminiscent  of  the  glory 

of  some  period  now  passed* 

Bristol  are  also  manufacturers — getting  their  inspiration  directly  from  the  originals  that  are  in  our 

studios.   These  prized,  genuine  antiques  are  brought  to  our  ivorkshops  so  that  our  craftsmen,  employing 

the  skilled  Old  Quild  methods,  can  accurately  capture  every  detail  of  the  original. 
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319  East  62nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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319  East  62nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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Doges'  Palace 

St.   Marks, 
Venice 


An  antique  Orinoka  damask 

that  might  have  hung  in  the 

Doges'  Palace 

in  the  golden  age  of  Venice 
drapes  this  charming  drawing-room 


Orinoka  Venetian  Damask 
hangs  at  the  windows  of  this 
unusual  drawing-room  .  .  . 
a  gorgeous  fabric,  whose 
ancient  self-pattern  gleams 
faintly  from  a  rich  back- 
ground. It  recalls  the  pre- 
cious Venetian  stuffs  of  the 
15th  Century — draperies 
that  hung  in  the  magnificent 
Ducal  Palace  when  the  great 
wealth  of  Venice  ruled  the 
Mediterranean  world. 

Yet,  as  important  as  it  is 
to  select  lovely  colorings  and 
patterns  in  drapery  materi- 
als, it  is  equally  necessary  to 
be  sure  these  colors  are  gen- 
uinely sun  and  tubfast.  Then 
only  can  the  fabrics  retain 
their  full  beauty. 

The  colors  of  these  Orinoka 
fabrics  are  fadeless.  The  pat- 
terns are  woven,  not  printed. 
Every  yard  of  Orinoka  ma- 
terial is  sold  under  this  guar- 
antee: These  goods  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  fadeless.  If 
color  changes  from  exposure 
to  sunlight  or  from  washing, 


the  merchant  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  replace  them 
with  new  goods  or  refund 
the  purchase  price. 

There  are  other  Orinoka 
sun  and  tubfast  fabrics  for 
different  types  of  rooms. 
Jacobean  Frou-Frou  for  the 
room  of  Elizabethan  tenden- 
cy; novel  patterns  for  the 
modern  room;  quaint  Prov- 
incetown  Toile  for  the  Early 
American   room.   .   .   . 

To  know  the  beauty  of 
Orinoka  fabrics,  look  at 
them  for  yourself.  See  the 
exquisite  quality,  the  correct 
designs,  the  colorings.  .  .  . 
Only  when  you  have  these 
drapery  fabrics  at  your  own 
windows  can  you  know  the 
satisfaction  of  Orinoka.  It 
brings  to  your  home  drapery 
beauty  that  will  last. 

Send  for  the  new  Orinoka 
booklet,  "Color,  the  Secret  of 
Beautiful  Homes."  It  shows 
the  newer  patterns — and  how 
to  use  them.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color.  It  is  free. 


'The  Drawing-Room"  from  the  new  Orinoka  booklet 
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21S   Fourth    Ivenue,   .V «    Virk 
Pleais    lend    me,    without    charge,    the    new    Orinoka 
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Spanish  Porcelains  of  Living  Beauty 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


amount  of  minute  detail  in  the  dress 
and  in  the  fan,  and  the  artist  has 
faithfully  reproduced  this.  Also  the 
greatest  skill  is  apparent  in  the  fingers 
and  the  natural  position  in  which  they 
are  shown. 

In  the  dancing  figures  which  he 
depicts  Peyro  excels  in  his  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sinuous  curves  of  the 
dresses  and  the  evident  enjoyment 
that  appears  on  the  dancers'  smiling 
faces.  The  illustrations  show  the  first 
and  third  figures  of  the  chaquera,  one 
of  the  many  dances  popular  in  Spain, 
and  the  cancionera,  in  which  the 
singer  accompanies  her  song  with  the 
clapping  of  hands.  Here  we  have  an- 
other example  of  the  careful  model- 
ing of  the  dress  folds  and  the  facial 
expression  which,  with  the  refined 
treatment  of  the  hands,  is  a  certain 
proof  of  the  artist's  skill. 

One  of  the  larger  figurines  is  that 
of  a  woman  playing  the  guitar.  This 
represents  a  Flamenca  gypsy,  a  type 
found  in  Andalusia.  The  word  means 
Flemish  and  from  tlie  fact  that  many 
of  the  Andalusians  were  originally 
from  Flanders  has  derived  the  term 
Flamenca  as  attached  to  these  people. 
Those  who  know  Antwerp  will  doubt- 
less recognize  in  this  china  figure  a 
type  of  holiday  maker  often  seen  in 
that  city  on  feast  days.  And  although 
there  is  little  in  common  between 
Belgian  and  Spanish  dress,  the  orig- 
inal relationship  is  apparent  in  that 
of  the  Andalusian  gypsy  musician 
and  the  festive  throngs  in  the  Belgian 
seaport. 

In  this  revival  of  Spanish  ceramics 
there  is  an  inspiration  that  has  come 
from  the  famous  Buen  Retiro  fac- 
tory, established  by  Charles  III.  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  that  source,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
Italian  influence,  for  the  Retiro  works 
were  founded  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Capo  di  Monte  in  Naples,  by  work- 
men who  were  brought  from  that 
kingdom. 

Examples  of  the  Buen  Retiro  are 
exceedingly  rare  other  than  in  col- 
lections in  Spain,  in  which  country 
every  effort  is  made  to  preserve  those 
that  survive.  With  what  care  they  are 
protected  we  know  from  the  fact  that 
so  few  specimens  are  included  in  the 
porcelain  departments  of  our  Ameri- 
can museums.  Regarding  this  china 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  came 
from  the  one  important  porcelain 
factory  in  Spain.  During  the  first 
three  decades  of  its  production  it  was 
restricted  to  the  use  of  the  royal 
households,  but  after  about  17S0  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  ware  was 


sold  to  whoever  could  afford  to  buy. 

Unfortunately  the  excessive  price 
charged  for  it  prevented  any  large 
quantity  finding  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  private  families,  and  this 
further  accounts  for  the  present 
paucity  of  examples.  At  the  most, 
the  history  of  the  works  did  not  ex- 
tend over  more  than  half  a  century, 
for  when  the  French  came  to  Madrid 
in  1808  they  almost  destroyed  the  old 
factory,  and  it  was  entirely  disman- 
tled by  Wellington  when  he  bom- 
barded it  four  years  later. 

That  such  a  brilliant  if  brief  history 
should  be  revived  after-  a  lapse  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  those  curious  cycles 
that  are  to  be  found  through  the  arts 
for  ages  past.  The  first  great  revival 
of  almost  forgotten  designs  was  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Italian  fifteenth 
century.  This  having  passed,  we  find 
it  re-occurring  in  the  neo-classic  of 
the  brothers  Adam. 

Nor  is  the  present  Peyro  porcelain 
by  any  means  restricted  to  figure  sub- 
jects, decorative  vases  and  domestic 
ware  also  coming  within  the  province 
of  this  new  school  of  artists.  In  all 
examples  the  color  work  is  applied  in 
a  manner  that  indicates  an  innate  un- 
derstanding and  joy  in  brilliant  yet 
soft  hued  shades.  With  the  women's 
dresses  this  is  especially  noticeable, 
and  with  these,  too,  the  glaze  is  so 
carefully  applied  as  to  afford  a  curi- 
ous reality  to  the  shadings  of  the 
colors  with  which  the  porcelain  is 
painted. 

In  such  examples  as  that  of  the 
rustic  boy  seated  on  an  ass  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  the  skill  of  the 
artist  is  even  more  delicate.  Each 
little  blossom  is  carefully  modeled 
and  decorated  with  its  natural  color. 
Similar  delicacy  is  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  decoration  on  the  fans 
carried  by  some  of  the  little  figures. 

That  desire  for  modeled  figures  to 
decorate  our  homes,  which  has  re- 
appeared recently,  is  one  that  has  sur- 
vived from  very  early  ages.  In  fact  it 
is  the  aboriginal  in  our  nature  that 
calls  for  these  little  images,  in  the 
same  way  that  early  man  would 
crudely  draw  the  outline  of  his  fellow 
creatures  upon  the  walls  of  his  cave. 
Later  he  would  carve  his  idea  of  a 
human  figure  in  wood  or  fashion  it 
in  clay,  always  as  the  centuries  passed 
developing  more  and  more  artistry 
with  his  delineations,  until  when  the 
West  came  to  know  the  skill  of  the 
mystic  East,  the  beautiful  china 
figures,  that  we  collect  today,  made 
their  appearance  in  our  decoration. 
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"Imported" 


The  word  has  always  a  fla- 
vor of  romance  about  it — it 
quickens  one's  interest  and 
arouses  one's  curiosity.  For  it  means 
that  the  object  so  designated  has  cer- 
tain qualities — unusual  beauty,  some 
unique  charm — which  made  it  so  de- 
sirable that  it  was  brought  across  the 
ocean  from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 
Our  collection  of  new  imports 
which  has  just  arrived  is  now  in  our 
display  rooms;  and  each  object  fully 
justifies  the  time  and  effort  which 
went  to  its  acquisition.  Here  are  fine 
pieces  of  modern  furniture  in  exotic 
woods — a  piece  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  ingenuity  made  of  rose- 
wood, for  instance,  which  is  a  lady's 
dressing  table,  desk  and  card  table,  all 
in  one.  Here,  too*,  is  pottery  from  En- 
gland, France  and  Italy ;  vases  which 


have  been  converted  into  beautiful 
lamps,  each  with  a  base  of  hand 
wrought  steel;  and  each  with  a 
specially  designed  shade  which  carries 
out  the  motif  of  the  lamp  itself.  And 
the  exquisite  European  glass  bears 
such  enchanted  names  as  Baccarat, 
Lalique  and  Daum. 

Very  amusing  and  characteristi- 
cally European  are  the  smoking  acces- 
sories and  other  novelties,  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  which  is  a  tiny 
piano  which  at  first  glance  might  be 
a  child's  toy,  but  which  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance plays  a  gay  tune  and  opens 
to  disclose  a  delicate  set  of  cordial 
glasses  and  two  decanters.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  intriguing 
objects  which  have  just  arrived 
and  which  bear  the  magic  word 
"Imported". 
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The  style  illustrated, 
rich  in  the  glowing  col- 
ours of  the  South  Seas,  is 
ven  the  special  deSherbinin 
"TranslucingTreatment"u  huh 
brings  out  all  of  the  beauty  of  the 
design  in  softly  mellowed  lamplight 


Qjhades  by 

^  de  dherbiniru 

\Do  the  art  of  shademaking,  the  de  Sherbinins  have 
contributed  an  inimitable  technique  which  has  earned 
for  them  the  distinction  of  masters — of  style-creators 
and  sponsors  of  all  that  connotes  lampshade  perfec- 
tion in  parchment. 

As  you  look  for  the  hall-mark  upon  fine  old  silver, 
as  you  search  for  the  signature  of  a  master-etcher  upon 
his  work,  so  should  you  inspect  the  frames  of  lamp- 
shades of  parchment  for  the  de  Sherbinin  hall-mark 
reproduced  below,  provided  you  are  seeking  the  finest. 

Styled  for  all  types  of  interiors,  in  Period  or  in  the 
newer,  Modern  manner,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
de  Sherbinin  Shades  will  combine  with  practically  all 
types  of  lamp  bases  to  create  complete  lighting  units 
of  charm  and  distinction. 


Shades  by  de  Sherbinin  are  featured  and 
sold  by  name  by  leading  shops  everywhere. 
If  you  do  not  find  them,  the  de  Sherbinins 

in  1 1  deem  it  a  privilege  to  direct  yon 


de  Sherbinin  inc 


116  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Moscow  Theatres  Under  the  Soviets 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


tator   of   the   greatest   ballet   in   the 
world. 

In  this  Red  Poppy  Gelzer  is  a  Can- 
tonese "flowery-girl''  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  very  noble  Soviet  Russian 
naval  officer.  There  is  a  villain  in  the 
piece  (Japanese)  who  is  always  con- 
spiring against  her,  and  there  are 
episodes  showing  the  sufferings  of 
Chinese  coolies,  the  machinations  of 
Chinese  procurers,  and  the  imperial- 
ism of  the  imperialists.  All  this  part 


Moskvine  in  Tolstoy's  Tsar  Fyodr  loan- 
nitch,  produced  by  Moscoiv  Art  Theatre 

of  the  scenario  is  so  crude  that  it  de- 
feats its  own  purpose  as  propaganda. 
The  scenario  at  this  point  is  inter- 
rupted for  about  two  hours  so  that 
Gelzer  can  do  ballet  divertissements. 
She  does  everything,  or  almost  every- 
thing, in  her  repertoire,  with  a  noble 
disregard  for  the  fact  that  meanwhile 
the  audience  has  forgotten  the  story. 
The  divertissements  are  not  even 
good,  except  at  those  rare  moments 
when  Madame  Gelzer  leaves  the  stage 
and  the  corps  de  ballet  can  perform. 
At  about  midnight  the  story  is  abrupt- 
ly resumed  again,  the  Russian  naval 
officer  is  obliged  to  return  to  Russia, 
and  there  is  a  scene  of  farewell.  The 
Soviet  officer  leaves  the  red  poppy 
of  Revolution  as  a  parting  gift  for  his 
Cantonese  sing-song  girl,  and  she 
thereupon  dies  in  a  shower  of  red 
poppy  leaves,  symbolizing  the  Chinese 
Revolution  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Chinese  masses. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the 
ballet  at  the  Bolshoy.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  by  far  the  best  in  the  world, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  quality. 
The  Soviet  State  Ballet  School  trains 
dancers  from  earliest  childhood;  the 
training  they  receive  is,  of  course, 
very  academic  and  traditional,  but  it 
forms  what  is  still  the  best  basis  for 
ballet  work.  The  twelve  solo  dancers 
(six  men  and  six  women)  are  bril- 
liant artists.  Most  of  those  in  the 
School  receive  no  remuneration  be- 
yond what  they  are  entitled  to  as 
students — living  expenses  and  a  yearly 
pension.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  pro- 
ducer at  the  Bolshoy  Theatre  to  use 
from  three  to  four  hundred  trained 
dancers  in  his  ensembles  as  often  as 
be  likes.  He  can  call  as  many  re- 
hearsals as  he  pleases  without  worry- 
ing about  the  cost  of  them.  He  can 
have  dancers  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  ages, 
and  sexes;  even  children  of  six  or 
seven,  from  the  Ballet  School,  are 
available  in  large  numbers.  Best  of  all, 
lor  a  producer  of  ballets,  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  plenty  of  men.  No  bal- 
let outside  of  Russia  is  ever  able  to 
scrape  up  enough  men,  thanks  to  the 
fad   that  men  in  other  countries  are 


so  seldom  willing  to  go  through  a  life- 
time of  training  for  such  work.  At  the 
Bolshoy  Theatre  the  ballet  travesty 
(women  dressed  as  men)  is  unneces- 
sary and  unknown.  As  a  result  of  all 
these  things — as  a  result,  also,  of  the 
rigid  discipline  of  the  establishment, 
which  is  backed  to  the  limit  by  the 
government  and  the  police — the  en- 
sembles of  the  Bolshoy  are  immeas- 
urably superior  to  any  other  ballet 
ensembles  in  the  world. 

.  What  blights  the  ballet  in  Mos- 
cow, however,  is  the  old  fashioned 
technique  imposed  upon  it  by 
Gelzer.  Gelzer  is'  the  spoiled 
darling  of  the  people;  they  will 
never  forget  that  in  their  darkest 
days  she  remained  in  Moscow, 
loyally  dancing  for  them  even 
when  she  (like  everybody  else) 
did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  She 
would  have  had  no  difficulty 
gleaning  a  fortune  abroad,  as 
Pavlowa,  Chaliapin,  and  other 
Russian  artists  of  the  same  rank 
have  done.  Gelzer  danced  straight 
through  the  war,  the  Revolution, 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  famine. 
She  should  be  given  full  credit 
for  her  courage  and  her  loyalty. 
But  what  has  happened  in  Mos- 
cow is  unreasonable;  she  has 
been  deified,  she  exercises  an  un- 
justifiable and  deleterious  influence 
over  the  productions  at  the  country's 
greatest  theatre,  and  she  has  slowed 
up  the  aesthetic  pace  of  the  Bolshoy 
by  at  least  ten  years. 

The    Soviet    State    Academy    of 


Cheban,  as  he  appears  in  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  production  of  The  Deluge 

Theatre  Art.  known  to  Europe  and 
America  as  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
has  two  interesting  new  productions 
this  season.  The  first  branch  of  that 
great  theatre  has  mounted  Beau- 
marchais'  Marriage  of  Figaro  with 
new  settings  and  a  new  cast ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  classic  play  is  a  little  less 
academic,  less  naturalistic  and  classic 
and  so  on.  than  one  generally  expects 
in  that  house.  The  second  branch  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  going  still 
further,  has  produced  a  definitely 
modern  piece  of  work  in  Alexei  Tol- 
stoi's Death  of  Tsar  Ioann  the  Terri- 
ble. This  play  has  received  a  thrilling 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  Cheban, 
who  definitely  proves  himself  one  of 
the  most  powerful  actors  of  the  Art 
Theatre  in  his  study  of  the  terrible 
Tsar.  He  was  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire production.  Cheban  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Russian  tragedians,  and 
nothing  is  moie  characteristic  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Uses  for  Old  Chests 

( Continued  from  page  44) 

it  be  that  painted  and  gilded  in  pas- 
tiglia.  or  the  ornately  carved  sarco- 
phagus type  of  the  High  Renaissance. 
English  chests  of  pre-Elizabethan 
times  are  seldom  seen;  those  of  the 
17th  Century  follow  the  usual  motifs 
of  contemporary  architecture.  Painted 
chests  were  made  in  Switzerland  as 
late  as  the  18th  Century. — unusually 
decorative  and  rather  less  formal 
than  some  others.  We  should  not  fail 
to  mention  our  own  Early  American 
productions  of  pine  and  poplar,  which 
are  much  in  demand  today  for  the 
interior  furnished  in  simple  pine  and 
maple  cabinetry. 

Although  the  dower  chest  has  to- 
day lost  most  of  its  romantic  signi- 
ficance, it  still  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  possessions  of  most  young  house- 
holders. Its  selection  is  of  more  than 
casual  importance  because  quite  fre- 
quently it  determines  the  trend  of 
style  of  the  entire  interior. 

The  various  guises  in  which  the 
chest  appears  in  the  modern  room 
bear  witness  to  our  ingenuity  in  mak- 
ing the  past  serve  present-day  needs. 
The  illustrations  show  two  very  tine 
chests  transformed  into  sideboards. 
One  of  these  was  originally  a  dower 
chest  dating  from  the  Renaissance, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  after 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
present  owner.  When,  somewhat  later, 
the  owner  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  a  sideboard  of  the  proper 
design  and  proportions,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  dower  chest  might  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  new  requirements. 
To  overcome  the  inconvenience  of 
low  height  a  base  raising  it  a  foot 
from  the  floor  was  designed;  the  lid 
was  made  stationary  and  the  front 
panels  hinged  to  swing  outward  as 
doors.  With  the  interior  fitted  with 
sliding  trays  to  hold  linen  and  silver, 
it  has  become  a  delightfully  uncon- 
ventional and  engaging  solution  of  the 
problem — a  solution  accomplished, 
moreover,  without  any  injury  to  the 
original  beauty  of  the  piece.  The  idea, 
of  course,  lends  itself  to  innumerable 
ramifications;  a  chest  so  reconstructed 
might,  for  example,  be  exactly  the 
piece  desired  to  serve  as  a  tray 
cabinet  in  a  Spanish  or  an  Italian 
bedroom. 

A  house  in  Greenwich  reveals  an- 
other unhackneyed  treatment  of  the 
chest.  For  the  inevitable  refectory 
table  backing  the  sofa,  a  chest  has 
been  substituted  with  extremely  good 
effect.  The  chest  possesses  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  affording  storage 
space  for  articles  which  must  be 
readily  available. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  efficacious  in 
ruining  an  otherwise  satisfactorv 
room  as  the  usual  commercial  radio 
cabinet.  An  Early  American  blanket 
chest  of  pine,  successfully  conceals 
the  unlovely  but  indispensable  con- 
trivance in  a  New  Canaan  home.  In 
the  case  of,  say,  a  small  Spanish  chest 
too  low  to  be  utilized  on  the  floor, 
there  are  various  sorts  of  Spanish 
tables  on  which  it  could  be  placed. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  these 
delightful  heirlooms.  Their  use  as 
wood-boxes  is  too  well  known  to  merit 
more  than  casual  mention.  As  seats, 
fitted  with  cushions  which  need  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  raising  of  the 
lid,  they  have  long  filled  a  distinct 
need.  In  one  instance,  a  chest  has 
been  adapted  as  a  radiator  cover  and 
a  small  oak  hutch  has  been  seen  to 
serve  as  a  practical  telephone  table. 
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VISIT  SPAIN HERE  IN  NEW  YORK 

NO  need  to  travel  the  long  distance  to  far  off 
Spain,  for  right  in  New  York,  Spain  has 
been  brought  to  you.  The  new  showrooms  of 
O'Hana  &  de  Cordova,  Inc.  are  an  inviting  retreat. 


For  here  you  will  see 
the  very  flower  of  Span- 
ish art,  expressed  in  an- 
tique furniture,  old 
fabrics,  ecclesiastical 
statuary,  wrought  iron 
and  wood  carvings. 
These   pieces   are  par- 


This  17th  Century  Spanish  choir  stall, 
when    used    as    a    reception    seat    in    a 
foyer,    creates     an     imposing    and    dis- 
tinguished  atmosphere. 


ticularly  livable.  Our 
collection  is  so  exten- 
sive that  a  visit  to  our 
newly  enlarged  show- 
rooms will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  all  lov- 
ers of  antiquities  and 
objets  d'art. 


148  East  50th  Street,  New  York 


BOOKPLATES 

Sketches    submitted    and    plates    de- 
signed  and  etched   on    copper 
To  order  only 
Prices  from  $100.00  up.  Send  for  samples 
RALPH  FLETCHER  SEYMOUR 
410    South    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    III. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

College  of  Fine  Arts 

COMPLETE  programs  In  History  of  Art, 
Interior  Decoration.  Painting,  Sculpture 
am]  Architecture  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture. Also  short  diploma  courses  in  Archi- 
tecture and  Interior  Decoration.  Graduate 
course  in  fine  arts  leading  to  the  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degrees.  Special  courses  for  em- 
ployed students  in  Contemporary  Art,  Furni- 
ture and  Jewelry   Design,   and  Printing. 

Unusual  facilities  for  cultural  and  profes- 
sional advancement.  Classes  start  September 
2.j.     Write   for   bulletin. 

Secretary,   College  of  Fine  Arts 

NEW    YORK   UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square  East  New  York 


THE    ELITE,    Another    Hess     Cabinet. 

HESS  WARMING   &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess   Welded  Steel   Furnaces. 

1226   S.   Western    Avenue,   Chicago 


THE  center  Venetian 
Mirror  conceals  a 
large  cabinet  with  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 

The  wing  mirrors  are 
attached  with  nickel- 
plated  brass  hinges,  to 
swing  at  any  angle. 

A  beautiful  cabinet — 
in  keeping  with  other 
Hess  Products — suitable 
for  the  finest  bathroom. 

Price  moderate.  Ask 
for  illustrated  folder. 
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Storage 

with  absolute  Safety 

FREE  yourself  from  all  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  your  furniture  and  household 
treasures.  The  new,  modern  Portovault  Method  of 
storage  will  give  absolute  protection  to  your 
valuables. 

Portovault — a  portable  steel  vault — is  carefully 
packed  with  your  possessions  at  your  door,  under 
your  personal  supervision.  If  you  wish,  you  may 
lock  and  seal  it  yourself.  Then  it  is  stored  in  its  own 
compartment  in  a  modern  fireproof  warehouse,  where 
it  awaits  your  orders.  You  may  have  access  to  it  at 
any  time.  There  is  no  costly  packing,  no  rehandling, 
no  danger  of  damage  or  loss  in  the  Portovault 
method  of  storage. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


2    Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its  own 
compartment. 


Dm  s 


■*  *^jmfy  ■'*   If  you    desire    access    to    your 

V»       •  property, your  Portovault  is  brought 

^-.  to   you  in  a  comfortable  reception 

Q3)  room. 


iDciU  $c  integer  ~  Hfarrajj  &  fam 

305-307  EAST  6lST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent  0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 

©1918D&M — M&Y 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Moscow  Theatres   Under  the   Soviets 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


discipline  of  the  Art  Theatre  than 
the  fact  that  he  sometimes  takes  sec- 
ondary roles.  Thus  in  Hamlet  his  role 
has  always  been  that  of  the  King, 
for  which  he  is  physically  best  suited. 


much  in  altitudes,  costumes,  and  stage 
picture  as  in  the  lines  themselves. 

Still  a  third  type  of  tragedy  is  the 
contemporary  naturalistic  play  which 
verges  on  an  expressionist  technique. 


Scene  from  O'NeilVs  "The  Hairy  Ape",  one  of  the  successful  recent  produC' 
lions  of  the  Kamerny  Theatre,  with   Alice  Koonen   playing  and  directing 


Moskvine,  another  fine  tragedian  of 
the  Art  Theatre,  is  acting  Tsar  Fyodr 
Ioannitch,  one  of  his  best  roles,  at 
the  first  branch  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre.  This  is  the  first  of  the  three 
tragedies  in  Alexei  Tolstoi's  trilogy. 
The  Death  of  Tsar  Ioann  the  Terri- 
ble is,  of  course,  the  second,  and  the 
third  is  Tsar  Boris  Goditnow. 

All  the  branches  of  the  Art  Theatre 
have  not  yet  opened  their  doors, 
and  Stanislavsky,  Niemerovitch-Dant- 
chenko,  Vachtangoff,  and  other  cele- 
brated regisseurs  have  done  nothing 
so  far  this  season.  The  repertoire  of 
the  Art  Theatre  in  all  of  its  branches, 
academies,  and  conservatories  re- 
mains substantially  what  it  always 
has  been — classic. 

Of  really  good  contemporary  plays, 
the  best  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Mos- 
kowsky  Kamerny  Teatr  (Moscow 
Chamber  Theatre),  directed  by  Alice 
Koonen  and  her  husband.  Koonen  is 
a  superb  actress,  probably  the  best  in 
Russia;  her  gifts  are  not  duplicated, 
so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  unique  things 
about  her  is  the  immense  range  of  her 
talent.  She  can  romp  through  an  eve- 
ning in  Girofle-Girofla — in  which  she 
both  sings  and  dances! — and  play  the 
next  night  in  Wilde's  Salome  or  Ra- 
cine's Phedre  or  O'Neill's  Desire  Un- 
der the  Elms.  Of  course  tragedy  is 
her  strong  point ;  she  has  two  or  three 
tragic  veins  which  she  exploits  better 
than  any  other  Russian  actress.  One 
of  these  veins  is  classic  French  or 
Greek  tragedy,  in  which  she  has  the 
ice-and-fire  regularity,  the  great  pas- 
sion under  austere  control,  the  perfect 
sense  of  stage  design  and  composi- 
tion, which  are  so  difficult  for  modern 
actresses,  imbued  with  the  naturalis- 
tic tradition.  Her  Phaedra  and  Antig- 
one are  examples  of  this  style. 

Another, and  far  different, is stylisee 
tragedy,  of  which  the  prototype  is 
Salome.  This  is  done  at  the  Kamerny 
in  a  rigid,  ultramodern,  exceedingly 
un-naturalistic  fashion;  the  stage  pic- 
ture is  made  superior  to  any  require- 
ments of  vulgar  representationalism, 
and  as  a  result  what  the  eye  sees  is 
really  (and  how  rare  is  this!)  in  es- 
sential harmony  with  what  the  ear 
hears.  That  is,  the  morbid  artificiality, 
the  passion  gone  to  seed,  the  essential 
Style   of    the   play   are   expressed   as 


Of  this  type  the  O'Neill  tragedies 
have  had  the  most  distinct  success  in 
Moscow.  Madame  Koonen  has  pro- 
duced both  The  Hairy  Ape  (a  novelty 
last  year)  and  Desire  Under  the  Elms 
(this  year's  great  novelty  at  the 
Kamerny) ;  she  is  presently  to  pro- 
duce Anna  Christie.  A  play  of  a  sim- 
ilarly naturalistic  tendency  but,  of 
course,  far  different  character,  is 
Shaw's  Saint  Joan,  which  Koonen  has 
been  doing  with  great  success. 

Desire  Under  the  Elms  is  given  at 
the  Kamerny  in  the  naturalistic 
method,  but  no  anxious  effort  is 
wasted  in  the  attempt  to  achieve 
American  atmosphere.  The  peasants 
in  the  tragedy  look  and  act  far  more 
like  Russians  than  like  Americans. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  way  they  should 
look  and  act.  Considerations  of  that 
order  should  not,  and  do  not,  disturb 
a  company  of  the  artistic  rank  of  the 
Kamerny.  The  Kamerny  company 
presents  the  essential  and  universal 
tragedy  in  that  fine  play  more  effec- 
tively than  would  have  been,  the  same 
thing  produced  by  the  Art  Theatre. 

The  general  level  of  theatrical  pro- 
duction in  Moscow  is,  of  course, 
extremely  high.  Probably  nowhere 
else  are  so  many  good  plays  to  be 
seen  during  the  season;  certainly  no- 
where else  are  there  so  many  reper- 
toire theatres  which  perform  nothing 
but  good  plays.  A  bad  play  is  a 
novelty  in  Moscow,  and  a  bad  pro- 
duction (except  in  the  ballet)  almost 
unknown.  The  disadvantages  of  such 
high  standards  are  obvious.  In  a  city 
where  the  pace  is  set  by  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  O'Neill,  Strind- 
berg,  Chekhov,  and  Pirandello  (to 
name  only  a  scattered  few  of  the 
names  which  glitter  from  a  Moscow 
theatre  list)  naturally  the  young,  the 
obscure,  the  promising  playwright  has 
very  little  chance  of  a  hearing.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  emphasis  on  good  produc- 
tion is  such  that  a  Russian  audience 
would  often  prefer  a  new  production 
of  an  old  play  to  a  production  of  a 
new  play. 

The  one  new  Russian  play  which 
has  made  a  deep  impression  this  year 
is  called  Liubov  Yarovdya,  was  writ- 
ten by  K.  Trenev,  and  is  performed 
at  the  Soviet  State  Academic  Small 
Theatre  (Maly  Teatr)  with  Madame 
Kolosova  in  the  title  role. 


V^/ELLINI  Prints  are  the  latest 
achievement  in  exquisite  wall 
coverings  and  wall  hangings. 
They  are  suggestive  of  rare 
Damasks,  but  yield  a  new  origi- 
nal beauty  in  the  rich  tracery 
of  their  designs. 

Fabric  wall  coverings  are  the 
latest  fashion  trend  in  interior 
decoration,  and  Cellini  Prints 
introduce  a  sparkling  pageant 
of  color  and  pattern  that  lends 
aristocratic  charm  to  the  home. 

Cellini  Prints  are  but  one  of  the 
countless  creations  in  Lesher 
Mohairs.  These  fabrics  are  wov- 
en in  the  great  Goodall  Mills  of 
Sanford,  Maine.  The  special 
Angora  Mohair  yarn  as  well  as 
the  unique  construction  and  fin- 
ish result  in  smooth-surfaced 
weaves  of  soft,  lovely  lustre. 

Their  diversity  is  amazing: 
There  are  beautifully  toned 
gauze  curtain  cloths — delight- 
fully blended  casement  cloths, 
draperies,  upholsteries,  wall 
hangings  and  bedspreads. 
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They  range  in  weight  from  the 
feathery-light  to  effects  that 
have  the  heft  and  handle  of 
rich  brocades. 

And  Lesher  Mohairs  bring  you 
these  outstanding  advantages: 
They  wash  perfectly,  yet  their 
LOS  faculty  for  shedding  dust  and 

dirt  automatically  keeps  them 
clean.  They  hang  in  permanent 
graceful  folds.  Their  wear  is 
amazing  and  results  in  an  econ- 
omy unknown  in  other  fabrics. 

For  every  decorative  need — for 
bedroom,  living  room,  and 
every  room  in  the  house — they 
will  yield  perfect  harmony. 

Demand  Lesher  Mohairs  by  name.  Your 
favorite  store  or  decorator  can  no  doubt 
supply  you.  .  .  If  not,  consult  us. 

A  delightful  brochure,  written  by  a  well- 
known  authority,  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. It  describes  Lesher  Mohairs  fully 
and  brings  you  a  world  of  helpful  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Home  Beautiful. 
Be  sure  to  write  for  it  today. 

Lesher  Mokairs  are  a  Goodall  Product. 

LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Eight  Eighty-One  Broadway,  New  York  City 


A  Colonial  room,  becomingly  modern  because  of  a  happy  selection  .  .  an  Armstrong  Jaspe  No.  19  Accolac  finish  S~~\ 


T)  OOMS  that  say  nice 


things  about  you  . . . 
that  show  how  clever  you 
are — every  woman  wants 
them.  Still  ...  if  you 
turn  to  a  period  style 
there  seems  little  chance 
for  self  expression,  for 
thosedeft  personal  touches 
that  give  a   room  character. 

Unless  you  boldly  step  forth 
.  .  .  discard  some  obsolete  ideas 
about  floors  .  .  .  and  let  pattern 
and  color  help  you  win  your 
friends'  hearty  admiration. 

Take    the    early    American 
room  above,  for  example.  This 
room,  though  strictly  following 
a  set  period,  does  not  seem  cast  from  a  die.  It 
sparkles  with  spirit  ...  is  different  .  .  .  unusual. 
And  all  because  the  woman  who  planned  it  showed 
true  ingenuity  in  selecting  the  floor. 

Like  wind-wrinkled  grass,  this  Jaspe  effect  in 
Armstrong's  Linoleum  makes  the  whole 
room  look  fresh  and  clean.  It's  new.  It's 
modern.  Yet  it  blends  perfectly  with  the  old 
maple  chest,  the  canopied  four-poster  bed, 
the  salamander  chairs.  And  its  use  sug- 
gested other  original  touches — the  built-in 


Blue  Jaspe,  No.  18 


Pattern  floors  aid  clever 

home  decorator  to  create 

period  effects  that  are 

"different" 


border  of  plain  green  linoleum  .  .  .  the  light  sage- 
green  wainscoting  and  cornice  (which  might  have 
been  an  uninteresting  white  or  cream). 

"But  I  like  the  Spanish,  the  English,  the  French 
Empire ! "  you  say.   Name  even  the  ultra-modern 


and  you  will  find 
Armstrong  Floor  designs 
at  local  stores  that  will  be 
new  inspirations  for 
creating  rooms  in  the 
period  .  .  .  yet  in  original 
good  taste,  too. 

The  cost  is  reasonable. 
The  installation,  quick. 
Cleaning  so  simple  you  need 
never  touch  water  to  your  new 
Armstrong  Floor — just  a  dust- 
mopping  across  the  smooth 
Accolac  surface.  And  as  for  ex- 
pensive floor  refinishing — once 
cemented  over  builders'  deaden- 
ing felt,  your  Armstrong  Floor 
is  good  for  years  of  wear. 
New  Ideas  Worth  Copying.  New  color  schemes, 
"dtfferent"  room  arrangements — see  how  Hazel  Dell  Brown, 
decorator,  creates  them  in  her  book,  "The  Attractive  Home. 
How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration."  For  a  copy  send  10c  (Canada 
20c),  to  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Division, 
909  Pine  St.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


Marble  Inlaid,  No.  00 


Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 

^2^  for  every  room  in  the  house  y^ 
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A  triumph  for  simplicity  is  the  new 
Corwith  lavatory.    Chaste  sculptural 
line,   an   unostentatious  set-back  in    | 
the  slab,  a  rectangular  bowl;  the  deft- 
est of  differences  have  given  it  originality 
without  a  hint  of  freakishness.   Other 
pieces,  a  bath,  a  dressing  table,  a  combina- 


/^  The  Qorwith      \ 


tion  lavatory  and  dressing  table,  also 
may  be  had  in  the  Corwith  design. 
For  beautiful  fixturesincharmingset- 
tings,  send  for  the  Crane  book,  New 
OF  \       Ideas  for  Bathrooms,  full  of  information  on 

IRED     VITREOUS     CHINA         I 

or  /       decoration  and  arrangement.  About  instal- 

lation, consult  any  responsible  contractor. 
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IN     WHITE     OR     IN     COL 


Crane  Co.,  General  Offices, 
8j6  S.  Michigan  yj-ve.,  Chicago 


CRAN  E 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cities 
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VALVES.   FITTINGS 


AND   PIPING   FOR   D  O  M  E  S  T 


AND   INDUSTRIAL   USES 


Qoa^owi 


348  Congress  Street,  Boston 
New   York  Chicago 


INC. 


IN  response  to  the  demand  for  better  period  furniture, 
Carbone  now  presents  many  faithful  reproductions  of  the 
Italian  antiques.  Made  of  old  walnut  in  order  to  with- 
stand our  climatic  conditions,  and  being  reasonably  priced,  these 
unusual  specimens  are  certain  to  meet  the  approval  of  those 
who  demand  the  best. 

On  or  about  September  1 5th  we  shall  issue  an  inter- 
esting catalogue  illustrating  all  of  our  reproduction 
furniture.    You    are    invited    to    write    for    a    copy. 

If  your  Decorator  is  unable  to  supply  you  with  what  you  may  wish,  you 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  our  displays  at  Boston,  Chicago  or  New 
York,    either   with    your   Decorator   or    on   presentation   of    his    card. 


jAMMtfflBfiMtaMMMtiMI 
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(Left  to  right)  Italian  carved  walnut  cabinet  with  wrought  iron  grille  work,  VT  ISO,  price  $.',50.00  *  *  *  Occasional  table,  Italian  walnut,  CAV  f,0.',,  price 
$30.00  ***  Roman  brass  lamp,  3  E  281,  price  $25.00  ***  Baroque  style  settee,  Italian  walnut,  upholstered  in  leather,  VT  108,  prict  $250.00  *** 
Italian  wrought   iron  torchere,   III'   251,9,  price  $60.00   pair   *•*    Dante  chair,  walnut  frame  with  ml  velvet  or  tooled  leather,   />  I    2586,   iirirc  $65.00. 
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Antiques,  #l&$fafrics, 
ititertars. 


Italian     Walnut     and 

Chilli     of    < 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Harmonious    Mediterranean    Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

vere  winters  if  they  were  not  entirely      living.   For  this  reason  many  of  its 
covered  with  a  carpet  or  rugs,  so  a      pieces  of  furniture  are  of  modern  con- 


lp^P"VllK|; 


Fine  old  Spanish  Gothic  carving  is  shoicn   over  the  door  and  window. 
The  twenty  door  panels  are  interestingly  carved 


composition  flooring  which  is  cool 
looking  and  sanitary,  yet  is  never 
cold,  and  giving  the  feeling  of  stone 
without  possessing  its  undesirable 
qualities,  was  used  for  the  floors 
throughout  this  apartment. 

Many  important  details,  such  as 
the  leaded  glass  of  the  windows,  the 
carved  wood  panels  inserted  in  the 
doors  leading  into  the  living  room, 
and  the  carved  wooden  valance,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  carved  col- 
umns that  define  the  large  window  in 
the  living  room,  were  so  built  that 
they  can  be  removed  without  in  any 
way  defacing  the  original  interior. 
The  idea  for  the  treatment  for  the 
large  window  was  introduced  to  bal- 
ance and  partly  overshadow  the  cov- 
ered radiator  that  would  otherwise 
have  projected  too  far  into  the  room. 

The  proportion  and  balance  of  the 
living  room  are  well  sustained.  The 
stone  fireplace  and  mantel  act  as  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  furniture 
is  assembled,  and  it  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  built-in  bookcases  flush 
to  the  wall  which  are  architecturally 
treated.  The  glowing  tones  of  beau- 
tiful bindings  echo  the  warm,  rich 
hues  of  oriental  rugs,  and  the  fine  old 
piece  of  embroidery  picked  out  in 
gold  that  forms  the  overmantel  deco- 
ration. This,  with  the  discreet,  an- 
cient, porcelain  figure,  and  the  pre- 
cious Celadon  vases  that  are  the  man- 
tel's only  embellishment  give  the  key 
to  the  room's  color  achievement. 

The  two  sofas  that  face  each  other, 
as  in  friendly  converse  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace,  are  covered  in  damask 
of  Celadon  green  flicked  in  gold,  and 
ruby-colored  cushions  portray  their 
Spanish  kinship  by  their  audacious 
contrast.  The  window  hangings  are 
fashioned  from  the  same  material 
that  covers  the  two  sofas.  Another 
ottoman,  placed  near  the  window,  is 
a  copy  of  an  old  Knole  House  sofa 
that  is  dressed  resplendent  ly  in  dull 
red  damask.  Some  of  the  chairs  and 
tables  are  antique  Spanish  pieces 
whose  possession  was  coveted  and 
finally  accomplished  by  the  finesse 
and  ardor  of  the  enthusiastic  collec- 
tor. 

The  bedroom  presented  a  number 
of  interesting  problems  for  the  deco- 
rator to  solve,  for  though,  of  neces- 
sity, retaining  its  Spanish  character, 
it  also  had  to  meet  all  the  feminine 
needs  required  by  modern,  luxurious 


struction,  for  they  did  not  exist  in 
those  early  days.  Silver,  gold,  tur- 
quoise, apricot  and  coral  are  strangely 
interwoven  throughout  the  room, 
echoing  the  soft  tones  of  the  old 
Gesso  panels  from  which  the  beds, 
the  armoire  and  bedside  tables  are 
fashioned.  These  old  panels,  once 
potent  church  pieces,  are  cunningly 
executed — as  Gesso  was  in  the  days 
of  its  best  achievement — and  only  at 
very  close  range  can  one  be  sure  of 
their  wooden  origin.  For  upon  a 
wooden  surface,  the  patient  craftsman 
of  long  ago  wrought  his  color  magic — 
first,  by  covering  his  material  with 
layers  of  silver  leaf  which  might  be 
interspersed  with  bands  of  luminous 
gold,  and  then  introducing  upon  this 
background,  delicate  nuances  of  color 
— turquoise  and  coral  and  apricot,  all 
of  which  have  been  tarnished  and 
softened  by  time.  These  worn  tints 
appear  again  upon  the  time-touched 
satin  turquoise  blue  hanging  that 
forms  the  wall  drapery  behind  the 
beds,  suspended  from  a  pole  cov- 
ered with  apricot  velvet,  and  upon  the 
apricot  bedspreads  that  are  fringed 
with  gold,  and  the  unlined  antique 
silk  curtains  through  which  the  amber 
light  from  the  casement  windows  fil- 
ters. 

Bedside  tables,  supporting  a  light 
for  reading,  are  now  a  necessity,  but 
early  Spanish  civilization  recognized 
no  such  convenience  so  these  had  to 
be  specially  designed  and  constructed. 
They  are  built  like  little  cupboards  to 
hold  telephone,  books  and  other  com- 
forts, and  like  the  beds  are  made 
from  the  old  Gesso  panels.  Antique 
church  candle-holders  are  made  to 
do  duty  as  bedside  lights. 

The  dressing  table  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  invention  and  the  one 
used  here  was  inspired  by  an  old 
altar — very  long  and  shallow,  that 
docs  not  need  much  floor  space.  It 
composes  well  with  the  unbroken  wall 
space  which  it  fills  and  adorns.  Its 
plain,  box-like  design  avoids  the  ne- 
cessity of  gathered  draperies  that 
would  be  out  of  key,  the  flat  panels 
being  composed  of  heavy  damask  that 
repeat  the  salient  colors  in  the  room. 
There  is  plenty  of  space  beneath  the 
table,  which  is  divided  into  shelves 
and  drawers  for  holding  toilet  acces- 
sories and  wearing  apparel,  and  its 
top  is  a  mirror  reflecting  rays  from 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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A.  MARCHAND 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  your  decorator  or  architei  t 


Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICAS  CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR 


ALL   COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


2902    Empire    Corner    Cabinet.    Bronze    mount- 
ings     on     red      Mahogany — gallery      of     iruT.il 
on  top.  Base  31".  Total  height  73".  Price  $180. 
Dealers  apply  for  discount 

33    east    47th    ST. 
at  hadison  Avenue  •  New  York 


Uecorated 

BEDROOM    and    BOUDOIR 

r  umiture 

Made  in  our  own  shops  from 
our  own  designs 


Artistic  taste,  cultivated  and  refined  to  a  new 
height,  demands  that  all  the  appointments 
of  the  correct  room  blend  into  an  harmon- 
ous  entity.  To  achieve  this  effect,  we  create 
bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  which  con- 
forms, in  coloring  and  design,  with  the 
decorative  scheme  of  the  rooms  for  which 
it  is  ordered. 

In  our  spacious  exhibition  rooms,  you  will  find 
an  exceptional  collection  of  original  adap- 
tations, reproductions,  and  new  designs. 
Here — at  their  leisure — Dealers,  Archi- 
tects, Interior  Decorators,  and  their  Clients 
may  view  a  large  collection  of  colorful  and 
well-designed  bedroom  furniture. 


ARDENVILLE        CHIFFEROBE 


DECORATORS 
FURNITURE     CO 


■    I     RPORATF.  D 


383    -JSCddlson    ^/ivenue 
NEW    YORK 
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<The  Satisfaction  of 
Living   with 

Good  Furniture 


rriIERE  is  real  satisfaction  in  living  with  GOOD  FURNITURE.  The 
•*-  pleasure  of  its  comfort,  the  heanty  of  its  appearance  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  knowledge  that  your  furniture  is  really  good! 

Beauty  and  fitness  can  readily  he  selected,  but  the  sterling  construction 
necessary  to  make  your  furniture  really  good  can  only  be  obtained  at  the 
most  reliable  stores.  You  buy  furniture  for  the  pleasure  it  brings  into  your 
home.  I  low  disappointing  it  is  to  purchase  furniture,  only  to  discover  later 
that  it  is  not  as  expected. 

At  the  Big  Rapids  Furniture  Company's  Wholesale  Showrooms,  each  and 
every  piece  is  carefully  described  in  detail  to  the  customer  by  well  trained 
salesmen.  The  woods  from  which  the  furniture  is  made  are  called  by  their 
correct  names  fabrics  are  discriminately  chosen — each  suite  is  literally 
torn  apart  for  the  buyer's  education. 

It  is  only  at  reliable  showrooms  that  pride  in  your  home  can  really  be 
satisfied  and  good  furniture — livable  furniture — can  be  purchased. 

THE-  || 

l$tq  iRamfe  futnitutt  Co. 

C     Jills     *&         ^    //^INCORPORATED  r 


bed  Room 


FURNITURE 

FOR    THE 

Dining  Room  -  Living  Room 


139   West   35th   St,   New    York    City 
(Between  Broadway  &  7th   ivenue) 


Manufacturers'     Representatives 

Western    Furniture    Company 

Batesville,   Ind. 


Direct   Importers: 

Milan.    Italy — Hand    Carved 

Italian    Furniture 


Copyright  Big  Rapids  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 


Interesting  Brick  Construction 


(Continued  from  page  70) 


steps    of   limestone,    finished   by   an 
iron  rail  with  brass  finials.  The  rail 


room  and  dining  room  have  windows 
reaching  to  the  floor,  which  open  onto 


First  floor  plan  shows  spacious  liv- 
ing   quarters    with    view    of   Long 
Island  Sound 

is  repeated  on  the  cornice  above  the 
door  and  also  on  the  second  floor 
porch  above  the  sun  porch. 

A  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
Sound  and  a  canal,  known  as  Hewlett 
Park,  was  chosen  by  Mr.  French  as 
the  site  of  his  house,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  triangular  property  on 
which  some  old  maples  have  been  left 
standing.  Living  room  and  bedrooms 
have  a  fine  view  over  the  Sound,  which 
gives  them  the  cool  southwest  breezes 
in  the  summer. 

Decoration  of  the  rooms  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  style  to  correspond 
with   the   exterior.   The   living   room 


a  grass  terrace  and  the  living  room 
has  doors  to  the  screened  sun  porch. 
From  the  entrance  hall,  a  curving 
stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
the  turned  balusters  painted  a  -warm 
ivory,  with  mahogany  handrail.  Every 
master  bedroom  has  a  fireplace. 

The  floor  plan  shows  one  rather  un- 
usual feature,  in  the  service  dining 
room,  placed  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  main  hall  so  that  the  cooking 
odors  will  be  less  likely  to  reach  the 
living  quarters  of  the  family.  The 
stairs,  continuing  to  the  third  floor 
with  a  very  large  window  at  the  sec- 
ond floor  landing,   give  an  effect  of 


has  Georgian  paneled  walls  painted 
in  greenish  tones.  Fireplace  and 
hearth  are  of  marble.  The  dining 
room  is  copied  from  a  Southern  din- 
ing room  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, arches  and  pilasters  at  either 
side  of  mantel,  with  the  wood  trim 
and  low  wainscot  painted  tan.  Living 


A  separate  iving,  over  the  garage, 

gives    convenient     space    for    the 

maid's  rooms 

space  and  allow  the  light  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  enter  the  house, 
a  consideration  that  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  important  in  building. 


Harmonious  Mediterranean  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


the  unique  lights,  made  of  old  Spanish 
vases,  which  also  illuminate  the  an- 
tique Spanish  mirror  that  hangs  above 
the  table. 

No  modern  chaise  longue  could  be 
found  which  harmonized  with  the 
angular  lines  of  the  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  so  this  one  was  especially 
designed  to  associate  on  friendly 
terms  with  its  neighbors.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  coral  moire  and  its  cush- 
ions and  "throw"'  are  delightful  ex- 
amples of  the  weavers'  art.  The 
chairs  and  the  stool  used  before  the 
dressing  table  are  old,  wearing 
proudly  their  original  velvet  and 
needlepoint   coverings. 

The  furniture  for  this  particular 
dining  room  is  quite  unconventional. 
It  makes  no  pretence  of  representing 
exclusively  any  one  nation,  yet  in  its 
general  character  and  feeling  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  go  well  together.  The 
table  is  Italian,  Tuscany  if  you  will, 


of  sturdy  appearance,  as  though  built 
with  an  eye  for  many  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  usefulness;  the  credenza 
is  Italian,  too,  but  hails  from  further 
north  where  the  same  simplicity  and 
utility  went  hand  in  hand;  the  chairs 
are  English  of  an  early  period,  the 
backs  covered  with  a  many  hued  Hun- 
garian needlework,  the  seats  with  an- 
tique green  velvet.  The  walls,  like 
those  in  the  other  rooms,  are  of  hand- 
finished  plaster,  and  they  have  a  cer- 
tain glowing  quality  that  finds  its 
culmination  in  the  gold  of  the  broca- 
telle  hangings  and  the  gold  casement 
cloth  used  as  window  curtains.  This 
luminous  color  effect  is  to  be  espe- 
cially commended  in  a  dining  room; 
the  place  above  all  others  where  the 
family  may  meet  in  happiness  of 
spirit,  encouraged  by  an  environment 
that  is  blithe  and  gay.  This  makes 
not  only  for  good  fellowship  but  for 
a  good  digestion,  equally  important. 
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| At  46th  StreetJ 
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THE  air  of  graceful  distinction  essential  to  so  formal  an 
interior  as  a  dining  room,  is  most  happily  achieved  in 
this  Queen  Anne  group.  Here  the  lovely  colouring  and 
flowing  perfection  of  line  achieve  a  sense  of  mellowed  lux- 
ury. It  is  one  of  the  many  delightful  settings  in  our  show- 
rooms which  you  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect. 


•pfjtlatielpfjta,  -pa. 
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ANTIQUES 


CTVo  fine  Sheraton  Lyre-back 
-»■  chairs  from  a  set  of  eight- 
een. England  1800.  Mahog- 
any with  brass  inlay.  This  is 
one  of  several  sets  of  antique 
English  chairs  in  our  galleries, 
while  our  stock  of  reproductions 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  visit 
us,  write  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

•  A  *\A*/JL#f>  I  SONS 

129  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.  near  RANDOLPH 

Interior  "Decorators 
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Modernistic  Roofs  and  Gardens 

(Continued  from  page  65) 
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Modernistic  triangular  garden  designed  by  Gabriel  Gue- 
vrekian  for  the   Vicomte  de  Noailles,  at  Hyeres,  France 


home  of  M.  Frank,  a  young  French 
architect,  also  a  member  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  and  we  discover  that 
walls  of  a  delicate  pink  are  a  de- 
lightful background  for  a  roof  garden. 
The  modernist  sculptors,  J.  and  J. 
Martel,  have  a  house  on  this  unique 
street,  in  which  the  new  feeling  in 
domestic  architecture  is  remarkably 
well  expressed  by  the  form  of  its 
stone  grey  cement  walls,  the  use  of 
mosaics  and  other  details  of  decora- 
tion. And  now  it  seems  that  modern- 


ism moves  on  apace  outside  of  Paris 
to  pervade  the  villa  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles  at  Hyeres.  An  interesting 
triangular  garden  has  been  designed 
by  Gabriel  Guevrekian  for  the  Vi- 
comte, who  is  himself  a  connoisseur 
of  modern  art.  The  silhouette  is 
formed  by  cement  walls,  the  pave- 
ments are  a  bright  mosaic  with  com- 
partments suggestive  of  a  checker- 
board for  the  planting  of  plants  and 
shrubbery.  At  the  apex  of  the  garden 
is  a  very  striking  statue  by  Lipchitz. 


Under  Cover 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 


ray 


By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


The  Practical  Book  of  Decora- 
tive Wall  Treatments.  By 
Nancy  McClelland.  Illustrated  in 
color  and  doubletone.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company) 

Decoration  is  an  instinct.  It  is  a 
secondary  sex  characteristic.  The 
evolution  of  decoration  in  the  home 
is  the  evolution  of  culture  itself.  This 
book  is  a  practical  assemblage  of 
facts  and  suggestions.  Villas,  manors 
and  private  houses  both  here  and 
abroad  are  shown  from  the  angle  of 
wall  treatment.  The  decorator,  the 
architect  and  the  student  will  find 
much  to  interest  them.  It  is  all  con- 
veniently arranged  more  for  sugges- 
tion than  for  advice.  The  wall  itself 
has  no  history.  Until  you  decorate  it, 
it  is  just  a  wall.  As  soon  as  you  put 
something  on  it  it  becomes  home.  I 
wasn't  aware  of  this  until  I  read  this 
charming  book.  And  some  of  the 
plates  in  this  book  are  enough  to  start 
me  painting  my  walls. 

The  Modern  English  Interior. 
(  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  with  an 
introduction  by  R.  Randal  Phillips) 
A  book  wholly  of  illustrations. 

This  book  shows  England  indoors. 
llu'  purpose  has  been  to  show  the 
different  treatments  favored  for  the 
various  rooms  in  the  English  house  of 
today.  Furniture,  decoration,  equip- 
ment   are    treated    profusely.    Each 


individual  will  find  throughout  the 
volume  examples  of  rooms  treated  in 
a  manner  which  he  or  she  personally 
favors.  The  introduction  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  creative.  He  has  ideas  and 
dislikes,  and  he  flatly  announces 
them.  He  likes  this;  he  doesn't  like 
that.  Just  as  a  book  of  this  kind 
should  be.  It  seems  to  me  he's  a 
good  guide  to  follow  if  you  are  think- 
ing of  doing  an  interior  a  I'Anglaise. 


c 


olor   Schemes   of   Adam   Ceil- 
ings. (Charles  Scribner's  Sotis) 


These  are  a  collection  of  panels 
lithographed  from  watercolor  sketches 
by  Gerald  K.  Geerlings  and  Betty  P. 
Geerlings,  reproducing  the  original 
studies  by  the  Adam  brothers  now 
in  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum,  Lon- 
don, with  introductory  notes  by  Ger- 
ald K.  Geerlings.  The  ten  sketches 
were  selected  from  two  viewpoints: 
first  to  attempt  to  record  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  schemes  of  the 
famous  Adam  brothers,  and,  second, 
to  show  as  wide  a  range  in  their 
schemes  as  possible.  They  are  three- 
dimensioned  realities  in  color,  quite 
extraordinary.  Ornament  is  light  or 
heavy  in  projection  according  to  the 
conception  of  the  color  by  which  it  is 
to  be  surrounded.  But  if  you  do  not 
know  the  work  of  the  Adam  brothers 
in  ceilings,  only  a  view  of  these  re- 
markable panels  can  tell  you  anything. 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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.INCINERATOR 


Garbage 
j  Disposal 


Does  away  with 

the     unsnnit  try 

garbage  can  with 

it-,    reeking   odors 

afid     disease-spreading 

germs. 

Eliminates     Bre    haz- 
ards    and     avoids     an- 
noying   delays    In    gar- 
bage   and    trash    collec- 
tions. Fur  backyard  use. 
Keeps     Grounds     Clean 
Simply    deposit     gar- 
md    trash    in    it, 
light  with   match  ;it  top 
and  it  bums  the  entire   contents     Xo   tuej   needed. 
Mention    required.     Made    strong — naft^x 
-    years — works    in    all    weather— approved    by 
health,   sanitary   nnd   fire  officials. 

Low    price  of   $22.50   for    T-  -inches 

high.    Also   made   in  larger   sizes.    Write   for   buok- 

Yard-Boy   Incinerator  Co..  7   E.   Huron  St.,   Chicago 


GOOD-BYE  GARBAGE  CAN 


Shedd-World 
,„  Galleries.  Lm 


65,   Duke   St.,  Grosvenor  Sq., 
LONDON,  W.  1 .,  ENGLAND 

(Near   Selfridges) 
(Cd6/es^"OlgaIIery,   Wesdo,"   England) 


Photo  shows  unique  Queen  Anne  vvalnul  Bll- 

rlate     1710,    only    28    Inches 

i     in  Ins.  high.  $1300  delivered  to 

I      S     \    0 Ilecl also  Includes  several 

other  examples  of   Queen   Anne  and   period 

Chippendale    mahogans     bureau     i kcases 

ii $350  delivered  to  I".   S.  A 


S  original  Refectory  oak  dining  tables  from 
4  tt.  B  ins.  to  11  ft.  long  from  $GU  to  $2j0. 


JUST  PUBLISHED!  NEW  60  PAGE  GUIDE 
CATALOGUE  &  PRICE  LIST.  155  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  3d  in  stamps. 
No  one  furnishing,  building  or  decorating  should 
he  without  a  copy.  Contains  valuable  informa- 
tion including  (I)  Colour  schemes  and  hints  on 
furnishing  rooms  by  Mrs.  Barrett.  (2)  Useful 
hints  by  H.  S.  Barrett,  architect.  "How  to  stain 
dual  Hours  to  loolc  like  oak  and  to  lasl  20  years", 
"Best  polish  for  old  furniture  and  how  to  make 
it".  "Cleaning  furniture".  "Hints  on  buying 
Antiques  and  on  fakes".  (3)  History  of  various 
r  antique  furniture.  (4)  List  of  dates 
and  periods  relating  to  old  furniture.  (5)  Com- 
plete  illustrated   price   list. 


COUPON  A.  D.  0-2S 

I  enclose  14  cents  TJ.  S.  A.  stamp  for  above 
Catalogue. 
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A     NE    W    BACKGROUND    for 
ENGLISH     ANTIQUE     FURNITURE 

^ur  wholesale  facilities  for  the  sale  of  English  antiques  have  been  so 
appreciated  by  decorators,  dealers  and  their  clients  that  we  have  en- 
gaged  much  larger  space  at  383  Madison  Avenue.  ((From  Septem- 
ber  1st  there  will  be  an  exhibition  in  our  new  showrooms  of 
the   extensive   collections  of  fine   English   antiques,   selected 
abroad  during  the  Summer  for  the  Fall  season.  Weekly- 
shipments     are     constantly     augmenting     this     stock. 
((Decorators,  dealers,  architects  and  their  clients  are 
invited  to  view  our  new  showrooms  which  serve 
as  a  background  befitting  the  quality  of  the 
antiques  displayed. 

Member  of  Antique  &  Decorative 
Arts  League 
WHOLESALE 


Jhvis,  Son  G~PMuni)ef 

*~^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  INCORPORATED  f 

Noiv  at  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


mummuiiim mm i in mi i i « mi i i i i i mini 


BAGS 


Samples    of    materials,    satin    linings, 
sent  on  request 


Bass       will       be 
receipt  of  check 

funded,  if  bag 
in  good  order, 
days. 


V/i  to 
9K>  inch 

Frames 


sent  postpaid  on 

and    money    re- 

re  turned 

within     three 


?8.00 

to 
$15.00 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9   Westbourne    Rd. 
NEWTON   CENTRE,   MASS. 


Winsor  <&_  Newton's 
Oil  and  Water  Colours 

New  lines  have  been 
added  and  many  prices 
have  been  reduced,  in 
our  latest  "Price  List 
No.  7" — write 
for   it! 


WjNSOR  *  NEWTON 

▼  '  INCORPORATED  "1 

Everything  far  the  Artist 

31  East  17  *  St.  New  York. 
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A/f      \A      A  ~R   \A  CT  R  O XT f"1  Ironwork  in  Doors  and  Gateways 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


A  TYPICAL  DIRECTOIRE  SETTING.  The   pieces 

illustrated  were  recently  imported  from  France. 


THE  VOGUE 

£  ^yrHE  V°GUE  for  furniture  of  the 
^-^  £  era  of  Napoleon  is  readily  un- 

CLx  derstandable  when  one  considers 
the  many  beautiful  decorative  objects 
available  in  that  style.  It  seems  to  fit  admir- 
ably with  our  contemporary  American 
furniture,  and  lends  dignity  and  grace  to 
the  city  apartment  or  the  country  home. 

M.  M.  Armstrong,  Inc.,  are  equipped  to 
render  a  comprehensive  decorating  service, 
assisting  in  the  selection  of  an  individual 
piece,  or  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
one's  entire  home. 

In  our  galleries  one  may  find  beautiful 
lamps,  unique  fabrics,  decorative  screens, 
and  many  other  art  objects  which  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  decorative  scheme. 

MM    ARMSTRONG 


NCORPORATED 


4  East  57tli  Street,  New  York 

(Just  East  of  Fifth  Avenue) 

PARIS  LONDON 


HP 


0  anyone  who  enjoys  beauti- 
ful wrought  ironwork,  Cuba  is 
-*■  a  veritable  Eden  which  opens 
the  way  to  endless  discovery.  The 
delightful  hills  which  overlook  the 
Bay  of  Matanzas,  the  many  suburbs 
of  Havana  are  all  worth  a  journey  of 
exploration.  Here,  one  will  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  gateway  of  grillework 


A    small    gate    entrance    to    a    town    house    where 
space    is   limited.    The    iron    spears    are    interesting 


so  exquisite  that  it  seems  more  like 
the  lace  from  a  master  netting  needle, 
than  the  product  of  an  ironworker's 
strong  hands.  There,  one  finds  a  door- 
way with  ironwork 
closely  and  deli- 
cately linked  in  the 
manner  of  an  old 
coat  of  mail.  The 
Spaniards  who 
came  to  Cuba  long 
ago,  knowing  that 
the  customs  of 
those  rude  times 
demanded  ade- 
quate protection 
for  their  houses, 
decided  that  their 
ironwork  should  be 
as  artistic,  as  little 
like  prison  bars  as 
possible. 

There  are  many 
gates  in  Cuba,  un- 
doubtedly,    which 
were    actually 
brought  there  from 
Spain  but  as  many 
more  of  the  finest 
of  them  were  made 
on  the  soil  where 
they  stand.  During 
the  Spanish  regime 
the  craft  reached  a 
high  level  of  pcr- 
fection.     The 
method    of    work 
was    to    take    the 
raw  material   to  wherever  the  grille 
was  to  be  placed,  to  set  up  a  little 
home-made     forge     and     make     the 
entire    gate,    piece    by    piece,    right 
on    the    spot.    Such    itinerant    art- 
ists   in    ironwork    are    still    to    be 
happened    upon    in    parts    of    Cuba. 


Some  of  the  choicest  wrought  iron 
to  be  seen  today  is  in  Vedado,  the 
modern  American  suburb  of  Havana, 
or  in  Jesus  del  Monte,  in  the  same 
district.  In  many  gates,  the  date  of 
the  work  or  the  number  of  the  house 
for  which  it  was  made  are  cleverly 
incorporated  in  the  ornament.  It  is 
quite  usual  to  have  the  name  of  the 
villa  in  the  iron- 
work. 

A  frequent  motif 
of  design  is  the 
conventional- 
ized royal  palm 
leaf  which,  of 
course,  is  typical 
and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every 
Cuban.  For  the 
stately  royal  palm 
so  abounds  there 
that  it  is  looked 
upon  almost  as  a 
national  emblem. 
Some  of  the  gates 
are  simple  in  de- 
sign but  as  a  rule 
the  Cuban  crafts- 
man is  partial  to 
the  more  elaborate 
forms.  One  of  the 
gates  illustrated  is 
formed  of  upright 
bars  with  orna- 
mental spearheads 
and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the 
ironworker  felt  im- 
pelled to  finish  his 
design  with  an  in- 
tricate border.  A 
band  of  delicate 
scroll  work  out- 
lines the  upper  arc. 
In  these  days  when  wrought  iron 
of  every  description  is  sought  after, 
when  it  is  so  especially  important  to 
the  beauty   of   our  modern   terraces 


Gateway    with    conventional    royal   palm   design    in 
grillework,  which   also   introduces   the   house   name 

and  gardens,  the  gates  of  Cuba  gain  a 
new  significance  and  value  in  our  eyes. 
The  visitor  who  wanders  in  the 
precincts  of  its  charming  homes  will 
see  many  pieces  of  ironwork,  so  finely 
wrought  that  their  beauty  would  be 
difficult  to  equal. 


oors 


that 


In  the  old  world,  peasants 

laboriously     wax-pohshed 

floors  by  shuffling  over  them 

w\th  wool-swathed  feet. 


Chi 


rom  the 

wmbre  de  la   HEINE 
at  Fontainebleau  comes  this 
secret  for  American  housewives 

THIS  floor  has  known  the  nervous  pacing  of  Marie  de  Medici,  wife 
of  Henri  IV,  far  into  many  a  seventeenth  century  night.  The  tired 
footsteps  of  every  succeeding  queen  of  France  have  crossed  its  gleaming 
surface  to  refuge  in  sleep.  The  jabbing  heels  of  Revolutionists  have 
violated  its  privacy.  Countless  visitors  have  scraped  and  scuffed  it. 

Do  you  not  marvel  that  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  have  only  bur' 
nished  its  beauty?  And  sigh  when  you  think  of  the  mars  and  scars  on 
your  own  floors  so  recently  laid?  What  can  be  the  reason? 

Wax!  Wax  laboriously  rubbed  in  by  peasants  since  the  Chambre 
de  la  Reine  was  first  decorated  in  1600.  Wax  with  its  wonderful  power 
to  penetrate  into  the  very  pores  of  wood,  preserve,  resist  wear,  beautify. 

A  remarkable  new  invention  now  makes  it  amazingly  simple  for 
American  homes  to  have  floors  of  the  lasting  charm  that  has  long  dis' 
tinguished  European  palaces— the  Johnson' Electric  Polisher. 

With  the  lamb's  wool  mop  you  easily  spread  on  Johnson's  Liquid 
Wax.  Attach  the  Polisher  to  a  light  socket.  Then  glide  it  lightly  as 
its  whirling  brush  does  all  the  work.  No  kneeling;  no  stooping;  no  dirt. 
It  is  just  like  walking  over  your  floors. 

New  or  old,  varnished,  shellacked,  linoleum,  or  tile;  every  floor 
responds  to  this  beauty  treatment.  For  furniture  too,  Johnson's  Wax 
is  incomparable.  Neither  greasy  nor  sticky  like  other  polishes,  it  forms 
a  hard  film  of  protection  against  scratches  and  dirt.  Dust  glides  away. 
Finger  marks  do  not  show. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  sample  and  booklet. 

S.     C.     JOHNSON     6?     SON,     Racine,    Wisconsin 

-         .       "The  Interior  Finishing  Authorities"       ^       ^ 

(Canadian  Factory  :.Brantford) 

fl/axes,    Varnishes,    Enamels,    Wood    Dyes,    Fillers,    Wall    Finishes 


time  enriches 


Swift,  effortless,  Johnson  s  Electric  Floor 
Polisher  maizes  waxing  the  easiest  part 
of  housewor\.  Tremendous  popularity 
and  production  have  cut  the  price  $13  on 
the  new  improved  model.  It  was  $42.50. 
T^pw  only  $29.50  complete  with  lamb's 
wool  mop  and  ]/2  gal.  of  wax.  Sold  (or 
rented  by  the  day  for  very  little)  by 
grocery,  hardware, 
paint,  electric,  drug, 
and  department  stores. 

How  $2950 

The  bigger  De  Luxe  Polisher 
for  bigger  floors  $68.50 


on's  Wa\x 

hP        MOORS 
tor    11  1  mm  1  1 
WOODWORK 
LINCHEl'M 
l_J  \t    I  <i  MO!   I  I  I  s 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  H-9,  Racine,  Wis. 
Send  me  enough  Johnson's  Liquid  Wax  to  finish  my  dining  room  table 
or  the  floor  of  a  small  room.    Also  your  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
on  the  care  of  floors  and  furniture.  I  enclose  10c  in  stamps  for  postage. 
What  dealers  in  this  city  sell  Johnson's  Electric  Polishers/  D 

NAME 

ADDRESS „ _„; ; 

CITY ". STATE 
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French 

riand-JVlade    r  urniture 

FROM  designs  of  authentic  origin,  our  master 
craftsmen  create  hand-made  pieces  that  express 
grace  and  symmetry,  harmonize  with  modern  ideas 
in  decorative  plans,  assure  lasting  stability. 

The  permanent  exhibits  at  our  New  York  Gal- 
leries include,  in  addition  to  our  own  productions, 
an  interesting  collection  ot  antique-  and  Imported 
Reproductions.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  them.  If  in- 
convenient to  call,  write  us  regarding  your  needs 
and  we  will  gladly  offer  suggestions.  Purchases 
may  be  arranged  through  your  Decorator  or  Dealer. 

\Y  M  .   A.    F  R  E  N  C  H    F  URNITURE   C  O  . 
Manufacturers  and  Importers 


New  York 

Exhibition   Building 

238  East   4t,th  Street 


Factory    and    Home    Office 

::•    Fifth    St.    V.    E. 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 


#4632  Walnut  Durham  Desk 


IRISH     BUBBLY     PEAT     GLASS 


AUTHENTIC  reproductions  of  rare  old  pieces  which 
_£~\.  originated  in  Ireland  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries.  Made  for  us  exclusively  by  a  guild  of 
world  renowned  artisans  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  few  of  the  many  unusually  beautiful  designs  among  these 
recent  Skinner-Hill  importations  are  shown  above.  Fur- 
nished in  Amber  Green  or  Peacock  Blue. 
Would  you  like  to  make  your  selections  at  our  showrooms? 
This  can  be  arranged  if  your  dealer  or  decorator  accom- 
panies vou  or  if  vou  bear  a  letter  from  him. 


Dealers — Decorators — Write    for   descriptions 
and    prices    of    these    wonderful   importations 


SKINNER-HILL      CO.,      INC. 

Importers — W  hole  sale  Only 
114-120  East  23rd  Street  New  York  City 

I\  Canada 
810    Keefer   Building,   St.   Catherine  Street  W.,    Montreal 


a224kocust  Street 


To  catch  the  charm  and  spirit  of  a  gay  chintz  or  handsome  linen  is 
a  task  worthy  of  the  most  skillful  artist.  We  can  make  any  shade  for  in- 
dividual   requirements    and    we    are    thoroughly    experienced    in    club 
and  hotel  contracts 


Lamps  and  shades  of  distinction 


Wholesale  only 
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The  Only  Jeweled 
Piece  of  Its  Kind 
in  the  World  .   .   . 

YOU  can  have  it  —  a  ring, 
brooch,  pin  or  pendant  — 
as  utterly  distinctive  as  your  own 
personality — and,  happily,  with- 
out the  premium  of  fabulous 
price. 

We  have  on  display  many 
original  pieces  of  jewelry  of  our 
own  creation,  but  should  you 
prefer  something  different,  we 
will  fashion  it  according  to  your 
wishes. 


A  gorgeous pendant 
watch  of  baguette 
cut  diamonds  and 
Indian  cut  emer- 
alds, typical  of  the 
beauty  of  Brand- 
Chatillon    jewelry. 


When  worn  on  the 
shoulder  one  merely 
turns  the  lower  or- 
nament on  its  axis 
and  a  downward 
glance  reveals  the 
hour. 


THE 


EEXSD 


OHAMMON 


CORPORATION 

773  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Savoy — Plaza 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

American  Home  in  the  Gothic  Manner 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


Guest  bathroom  in  the  Watkins'  residence  in  rose  tile 
with  the  most  modern  fittings  and  attractive  decoration 


tard  yellow  old  rugs  and  the  window 
hangings  blue  and  yellow  on  which  is 
embroidered  a  Chinese  dragon  design. 

The  basement  of  this  house  is  just 
as  fine  in  its  way  as  any  of  the 
beautiful  rooms  upstairs.  The  billiard 
room  is  here  and  is  done  in  very  in- 
teresting cclors.  the  wood  striped 
yellow  and  red,  the  doors 
black,  decorated  in  the  col- 
ors of  the  tiles,  and  Spanish 
tiles  on  the  floor  and  wains- 
coting. 

The  bathrooms  in  this 
house  are  peculiarly  right 
and  unelaborate,  but  perfect 
in  their  finish  and  coloring. 
The  guest  bathroom  is  done 
throughout  in  light  and  dark 
rose  tiles  with,  of  course, 
rugs  and  linens  to  match, 
and  the  last  perfect  word  in 
plumbing. 

Mr.  Watkins'  bathroom  is 
done  throughout  in  light  blue 
tones  and  white.  The  rugs 
are  blue  and  white  and  the 
frieze  at  the  top  of  the  room 
and  the  curtains  are  blue. 

Mr.  Watkins'  collection 
of  American  paintings  is  al- 
ready well  known  in  this 
country,  and  of  course  he 
has  brought  over  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  examples  of 
the  best  French  art.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  the 
elder  Inness  paintings  is  to 
be  found  on  the  oak  paneled 
wall  of  the  hall.  There  is  a 
valuable  Schreyer  over  the 
settle.  Mr.  Watkins  feels  that  the 
only  shortcoming  in  the  entire  house 
is  the  lack  of  a  picture  gallery  where 


he  could  have  assembled  the  vari- 
ous works  of  art  which  he  has  col- 
lected with  rare  prescience  and 
knowledge. 

Arts  &  Decoration  is  particularly 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  one  of  Mr.  Cram's  beauti- 
ful homes,  as  he  has  been  a  friend 


//i  Mr.  Watkins'  otvn  bathroom  the  tiles 
are  light  blue  and  the  windows  inset 
with   an   effective   antique  stained  glass 


of  the  magazine  since  its  inception, 
and  still  we  are  proud  to  say,  he  is  one 
of  our  Board  of  Consulting  Editors. 


Under  Cover 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

The     Young     Decorators.     By 
Nancy  McClelland.  (Harper  and 
Bros.) 

A  fascinating  book  on  art  and 
decoration  for  children,  with  plenty 
of  valuable  information  for  adults. 
Tour  children — two  boys  and  two 
girls — plan  their  own  rooms  in  a  new 
house  under  the  tactful  direction  of 
their  aunt,  who  is  a  decorator.  In 
reading  this  story  the  young  reader 
will  unconsciously  absorb  the  basic 
principles  of  color,  harmony,  arrange- 
ment, proportion,  fitness,  etc.  Illus- 
trations arc  by  Rudolph  Stanley 
Brown.  If  your  child  has  a  gift  for 


decoration,  this  is  a  new  kind  of  text- 
book. It  appeals  to  the  imagination. 

The    Treatment    of    Interiors. 
By   Eugene   Clute.    (The  Pencil 
Points  Press) 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  the 
text  by  the  highly  competent  Mr. 
Clute.  Attention  is  here  centred  upon 
vital  and  practical  things  rather  than 
upon  dates,  names  and  matters  of  in- 
terest to  collectors  only.  The  broad 
divisions  of  the  subject  are  indicated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  only  those  styles 
of  interior  decoration  which  are  in 
favor  at  the  present  time  have  been 
treated.  There  is  nothing  of  the  text- 
book, nothing  encyclopaedic  about 
this  book.  Solid,  practical  stuff — for 
which  we  should  be  grateful. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 


DAMASKS       BROCADES      VELVETS 
IN  IMPORTANT  YARDAGES 

Historic  Vestments 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 
111 

Examples  of  Historic  Fabrics 
for  Museum  Collections 

111 

40  EAST  34TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  C? 

Investment  Securities 


11  Wall  Street 


=* 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 

New  York  City 


209  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

•<••► 

Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Boston  Tulsa  Buffalo  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Wheeling  Toledo  Dayton  Los  Angeles  Marietta,  Ohio 

Richmond  Detroit  Pittsburgh       Montreal  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Cincinnati  Rochester       Minneapolis    Baltimore  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Oklahoma  City    Kansas  City  Hollywood     Philadelphia  Parkersburg,W.  Va. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Cable  Addrett  "Hathrops"    New    York 


sf  VERY  fine  original  hand-carved  Eng- 
/J  lish  secretary  in  solid  mahogany  made  a 
f*      f    t    little  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  This 
unusual  piece  is  built  with  glass-paneled 
doors  enclosing  spacious  bookshelves.  It  has  a  drop- 
leaf  desk  with  nine  cubbyholes  and  nine  individual 
filing  drawers.  The  lower  section  is  quaintly  fitted 
with  sliding  trays.  Overall  size  is  46"  wide  by 
89"  high  by  21"  deep.  This  piece  will  add  a 
charming  note  to  some  large-sized  early  Eng- 
lish or  American  living-room.  ^|On  dis- 
play with  scores  of  other  interesting 
pieces  in  our  recently  enlarged  show- 
rooms  and   can   be  purchased 
only     through     established 
decorators  or  dealers. 


makersofdistincuve 
mirrors -antiques 
objets  d'art 


42~50W.13tH.St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ESTABUSHED  1831 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


In  this  view  of  our  showrooms — typical  of  the  many  beautiful  vistas  to 
be  found  here — one  sees  an  important  1 6th  Century  Italian  table  upon 
which  has  been  thrown,  as  a  scarf,  a  dalmatic  of  the  16th  Century* 
Grouped  on  the  tabic  are  a  pair  of  Majolica  jars  and  centered  between 
them,  an    Italian    polychromed   wood    carving   of   the   16th    Century, 


Italian,  Spanish  &  French 


roductions 


Decorators  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  new 
building,  consisting  of  five  huge  floors,  to  view  our  many 
interesting  antiques  of  the  13th  to  the  18th  Centuries,  and 
reproductions.  Visitors  are  also  invited  to  inspect  our  head- 
quarters in  Florence,  Italy,  where  50  authentic  rooms  per- 
mit of  an  extraordinary  display,  and  our  branch  in  Los 
Angeles  where  many  rare  and  beautiful  antiques  have  been 
grouped  in  harmonious  settings. 

ffvhm,  MUxldottl 

{/  of  FVorenw 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 
FLORENCE,  ITALY  LOS  ANGELES 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  11  843  South  San  Julian  St. 


A  London  House  of  Distinction 


(Continued  from  page  76) 


ivory  walls,  its  blue  unpatterned  car- 
pet, its  silver  and  blue  stippled  doors 
and  its  blue  bannisters  there  is  noth- 
ing to  break  the  admirable  proportions 
of  the  hall  and  staircase.  In  short, 
it  is  more  than  a  happy  decorative 
thought — one  that  could  only  ema- 
nate from  the  home-loving  artist, 
Further,  there  is  an  unusually  pleas- 


charm  and  artistry  alone.  These  two 
are  interwoven  with  individuality.  To 
begin  with,  its  walls  speak  of  it.  They 
are  carried  out  in  an  exquisite  greenish 
blue,  the  result  of  an  undercoat  of 
deep  hydrangea  blue  super-imposed 
with  a  finishing  coat  of  pale  mid- 
green.  The  ceiling  of  ivory,  picked  out 
in  gold  and  the  parquet  floor  bestrewn . 


The  cream  walls  of  the  dining  room  are  relieved  by  a  plain  car- 
pet in  delphinium  blue  and  the  furniture  is  oak  and  elm 


ing  finish  about  the  doors  with  their 
oxidized  fittings. 

A  similar  colour  blending  again 
dominates  the  dining  room.  Cream 
walls  and  ceiling  and  the  deep  blue 
of  the  delphinium  is  again  suggested 
by  the  carpet.  Here  you  will  find  no 
disfiguring   mantel-piece,    but    rather 


with  discreetly  chosen  rugs  together 
form  a  setting  perfect  in  itself,  only 
to  be  enhanced  by  curtains  of  old 
gold  and  lights  shaded  in  jade. 

The  individual  furnishing  is  at  once 
artistic  and  homely.  The  comfortable 
easy  chairs  in  old  gold  are  a  legiti- 
mate colour  stimulant  and  sympatheti- 


The  chief  bedroom  has  soft  primrose  walls  and  a  cream  ceiling. 
Small  walnut  bed-steads  are  covered  with  cornflower  blue  spreads 


a  simple  cream  moulding  around  the 
simplest  oxidized  grate. 

The  furniture  is  of  oak  or  elm,  and 
if  woods  are  to  be  mixed,  what  happier 
combination?  The  delightful  Flemish 
Court  cupboard  and  the  old  refectory 
table  are  of  oak,  while  the  simple 
chairs  with  their  tapestry  seats  are  of 
elm.  Brocade  draperies  of  blue  and 
centre  curtains  of  ecru  net  effectively 
repeat  the  colour  thought. 

As  you  enter  the  drawing  room  you 
become  fully  aware  of  something  all- 
pervading,    something    stronger   than 


cally  respond  to  the  charming  pieces 
of  walnut  furniture.  Here  and  there 
are  effective  splashes  of  gold — the 
overmantel,  the  candlesticks  with  their 
decorative  candles,  the  wall  brackets. 
The  piano,  too,  is  charmingly  arranged 
with  a  silken  shawl  to  match  the  walls 
thrown  over  it. 

The  reason  for  the  unquestionable 
success  of  these  interiors  is  individual- 
ity. Therein  lies  the  keynote,  and  with 
the  artist's  ability  to  express  the  pic- 
turesque in  his  home  setting,  he 
achieves   something   near   perfection. 
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W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 

our  new  galleries  at 

the  Dra\e  Hotel 

HERE  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  of  antiques 
and  modern  reproductions  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  America  today. 

Our  staff  of  decorators  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  with  you  on  your  problems 
from  the  decoration  of  one  room  or  the 
selection  of  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  to 
the  complete  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  an  entire  establishment. 

Correspondence  is  invited.  Schemes 
and  estimates  furnished  without  obli' 
gation. 

Interior  Furnishings    and  Decorations 

Furniture  Painting 

Hangings  Carpets 

Accessories 

Willow  (Swati}* 


PRESIDENT 


Oriole  window  of  the  great  hall.   Paul  Watkins'  residence,   Winona,  Mum. 


Established  1856 

Address   correspondence   to  614   So.    Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago 


HENRY  V.  WEIL 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 


% 


2.47-2.49  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


T)ARTIAL  view  of  our  New  York  Sample  Showroom  where 
■*-  everything  made  in  Spain  suitable  for  furnishing  and  decora- 
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Provincial  France 

Can  Such  Pieces  Be  Created! 

TN  Norman  and  Breton  workshops, 
A  where  the  traditions  of  old  French 


replicas  o!  this  charming  old  furni- 
ture, representative  of  what  is 
perhaps    the    finest    era    in    French 

t , linnet  making. 

Each  piece  possesses  the  beautifully 
mellowed  finish  and  appearance 
which  distinguishes  well-preserved 
antique   piece--. 

rilujtration-plal  u    no    obligation   05  nugh    your    interior 

01     dealei 


cabinet  workers  have  gone  before, 
these  Cosse  pieces  arc  created  in  an 
interesting  combination  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  Many  pieces  actually 
possess  antique  parts  to  which  new 
>ns  of  the  finest  French  Walnut 
have  been   added.   Others  arc  exact 
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even  in  the  latter  case  the  top,  when 
down,  may  serve  for  a  writing  table. 
While    mentioning    bedrooms    it    is 


with  two  elbow  rests  and  the  general 
appearance  is  one  of  inviting  comfort 
besides  which  it  is  particularly  adapt- 


A  type  of  Brittany  bed  is  built  as  part  of  the  interior  woodwork  and  has 
similarity  to   the   modern    Pullman    car    berth.   Courtesy    Helen    Pascal 


interesting  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
many  forms  of  beds  found  in  rural 
France.  There  is  much  that  is  amus- 
ing in  the  sleeping  accommodation  in 
some  of  the  peasant  homes.  The 
Breton,  for  example,  believed  in  seal- 
ing himself  up  for  the  night.  Beds 
of  that  section,  like  those  of  certain 
others,  were  part  of  the  architectural 
woodwork  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
front  was  fitted  with  panels  and  after' 
retiring  the  occupant  closed 
himself  in.  Another  type  of 
Breton  bed  was  not  unlike 
the  berths  in  our  modern 
Pullman  cars.  The  frame- 
work was  again  part  of  the 
interior  woodwork,  one  bed 
usually  placed  at  each  side 
of  a  cupboard.  The  lower 
part  on  which  the  mattress 
was  supported  had  a  plain 
rail  and  from  the  top  two 
heavy  curtains  were  sus- 
pended, these  being  pulled 
to  after  the  occupant  had 
retired. 

Of  bedsteads  to  suit  our 
present  tastes  there  are 
many.  There  is  a  type  of  sin- 
gle bed  found  in  Provence  '— 
which  would  serve  also  for 
a  comfortable  couch  in  a  living  room. 
This  particular  style  has  roll  shaped 
ends  of  an  equal  height,  the  lower 
part  being  paneled  and  molded. 
With  a  deep  cushion  seat  and  pil- 
lows these  are  being  used  in  various 
rooms  in  this  country,  finding  especial 
acceptance  in  city  apartments.  Among 
other  attractive  pieces  for  less  formal 
rooms  are  the  various  styles  of  chaise 
longue,  especially  those  made  in  Nor- 
mandy in  the  usual  Louis  XVI  style. 


able  with  early  American  interiors. 
This  matter  of  seats  and  chairs 
made  in  various  regions  of  France  is 
important  because  of  their  suitability 
as  used  with  our  own.  At  the  outset 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  predomi- 
nating style  of  the  French  provincial 
pieces  is  the  ladder  back.  The  French 
provincial  maker  made  every  possible 
use  of  the  cyma  or  other  form  of 
curve.  With  his  chairs  that  were  in- 


}■  /       -^1 

I 
I 

Elaboration  of  the  backs  and  turned 
let's  and  rails  distinguished  the  Pro- 
vencal ladderback   chair.   Courtesy 
Elsie  DeW'olfe 

tended  for  the  parlors  of  well-to-do 
merchants  and  the  drawing  rooms  of 
the  chateaux  he  would  often  use  a 
naive  ornamentation  at  the  joint  of 
the  two  curves.  Chairs  of  the  better 
type  would  have  delicately  turned 
legs  with  turned  understrelchers.  the 
latter  being  placed  crosswise  with  an 


Actually  it  is  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair with  upholstered  back  and  rush 
seat,  the  seat  being  twice  the  usual 
depth.  Tl  is  sturdily  constructed 
with  plain  square  legs  and  turned 
understretchers.   The   back   is   fitted 


ornament  where  the  two  stretchers 
crossed.  Always  the  rural  man  re- 
mained true  to  the  rush  seat  tradition, 
although  he  usually  covered  this  with 
a  thick  upholstered  cushion,  which 
(Continued  on  page  IN) 
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LL  the  manifold  practical  ideas  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  historic 
and  modern,  are  covered  in  this  new  volume  with  a  wonderful  series  of 
illustrations  from  abroad  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  the  best  decorators 
of  today.  It  is  a  veritable  mine  of  inspiration  for  the  decorator,  architect 
and  home  furnisher.  In  addition,  it  gives  man)'  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
different  affects,  and  the  procuring  of  such  materials  as  ornamental 
plaster-work.  etc.  UPapering,  panelling,  fresco,  plastering,  painting  and 
the  use  of  tiles,  fabrics,  leather  and  the  like,  are  fully  described  and 
they  are  taken  in  connection  with  each  of  the  historic  periods  and  mod- 
ern work.  As  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  form  the  fixed  background,  they 
are  all  considered  together. 
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The  History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


best,  was  beautiful,  and  different  from 
any  that  had  preceded,  distinguished 
for  its  slender,  rectangular  forms,  its 
refined  proportions,  and  its  unusual 
restraint  in  the  employment  of  orna- 
mentation. His  methods  of  joinery 
obviated  the  necessity  of  underbrac- 
ing  in  chairs  and  tables  which  other- 


RigJit:  Early  Georgian  chintz  based 
on  Itidia  prints.  Left:  Late  Georgian 
chintz  suggesting  Victorian  robustness 

wise  would  not  have  withstood  much 
usage.  He  used  fewer  Classic  motifs 
for  ornamentation  and  less  gesso  or 
painting  than  other  English  or  French 
cabinet  makers  of  his  time,  preferring 
to  emphasize  the  beauty  of  structural 
form  by  means  of  delicate  lines  of  in- 
lay— on  table  edges,  chairbacks,  legs, 
etc. — and  graduated  fluting  or  reeding, 
leaving  the  rest  to  beauty  of  grain  and 
fine  finish.  His  chosen  medium  was 
mahogany  or  satinwood,  with  inlay 
of  light  colored  rarer  woods;  and 
when  he  did  use  carving  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum — fine  laureling, 
attenuated  acanthus,  slender  urns,  the 
lyre,  or  triple  plumes — executed  with 
a  delicate  touch. 

These  characteristics  are  all  ap- 
parent in  the  six  chairbacks  from  his 
"Drawing  Book."  We  observe  also  that 
all  stand  free  from  the  seat-rail  and 
have  a  central  portion  which  extends, 
however  slightly,  above  the  top-rail; 
and  they  illustrate  extremely  well  his 
versions  of  the  lyre  and  urn.  In  execu- 
tion such  chairs  lost  some  of  the  fra- 
gilityof  the  designs, 
becoming  suffici- 
ently substantial 
to  be  practical. 

In  harmony  with 
the  style,  the  legs 
of  chairs  and  other 
pieces  were  slim 
and  straight,  ta- 
pered, squared,  or 
round,  sometimes 
fluted  or  reeded, 
simply  carved,  or 
outlined  by  fine 
inlay,  and  ended  in 
a  spade  or  thimble 
foot.  In  armchairs 
the  arm-rests  very 
often  started  near 
(he  shoulders  and 
followed  a  graceful 
double  curve  to  the 
seat,  sometimes 
joining  the  front 
legs   to  form   continuations  of  them. 

Most  authorities  attribute  to  Sher- 
aton a  degree  of  mechanical  ingen- 
uity which  enabled  him  to  contrive 
desks,  stands,  and  dressing  tables  with 
cleverly  concealed  drawers  ami  com- 
partments, a  faculty  he  also  utilized 
in  devising  combination  pieces  which 


served    a    double    pur- 
pose. 

In  tables  his  orig- 
inality appears  in  the 
pedestal  type  with 
branching,  concavely 
curved  and  fluted  legs 
tipped  with  metal.  Other 


The  husk 
floiver  motif 
which  was 
used  fre- 
quently  by 
the  Ada  m 
Brothers  in 
wood  carving 

varieties 
were  the  ex- 
tension   and 
cumulative 
dining  tables, 
the     drop- 
leaf       Pem- 
broke, and  many  smaller  ones  which 
served   for  gaming,   writing,   sewing, 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  toilet. 

One  of  Sheraton's  greatest  con- 
tributions to  furniture  making  was  the 
perfection  of  the  sideboard,  which 
you  will  remember  had  previously 
consisted  of  five  pieces — serving 
table,  cellarettes,  and  a  pair  of  silver 
cases.  He  built  them  into  one  piece, 


Sheraton  pedestal  table  with  the 
usual  branching,  concavely  curved  and 
fluted  legs.  The  casters  are  regrettable 

as  in  the  pedestal  sideboard  beauti- 
fied with  inlay  and  veneers  of  burled 
wood.  And  he  further  improved  upon 
this  form  by  reducing  the  bulk  to  at- 
tain finer  proportions,  as  in  a  remark- 


Six     chairbacks     from     Sheraton's     "Drawing     Book," 
illustrating  his   slender   forms  and  his  use   of  motifs 


ably  simple  yet  beautiful  sideboard  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In 
this  the  cupboard  fronts  are  slightly 
concave  and  the  center  convex,  pro- 
ducing the  serpentine  front  line 
which  Sheraton  favored  in  much  of 
his  work. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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By  this  time  beds  were  much 
lighter  in  build,  and  hangings  were 
less  often  used  on  the  four-posters, 
so  Sheraton's  four-posters  were  oc- 
casionally made  without  a  cornice. 
Other  pieces  which  followed  his  de- 
signs were  highboys  and  cabinets, 
book  cases,  bureaus,  and  commodes, 
generally  supported  on  the  French 
bracket  foot,  which  was  more  slender 
than  the  English  foot  and  slightly 
curved  outward. 

In  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of 
his  furniture  Sheraton  used  very  little 
hardware,  and  followed  the  Adam 
trend  in  round,  oval,  or  octagonal 
brass  shield  with  bail  or  ring  handles, 
simply  chased  or  embossed  with  Clas- 
sic or  abstract  designs.  Small  brass 
knobs  were  made  to  match;  and  in- 
stead of  keyplates  there  was  merely 
a  facing  of  brass  or  ivory  around  the 
keyhole.  The  mounts  on  his  later 
pieces,  in  Empire  style,  showed  the 
lion  mask  holding  a  ring,  and  metal 
paws  for  the  tips  of  table  legs. 

The  textiles  used  on  late  eighteenth 
century  furniture  were  of  correspond- 
ing character,  delicate  in  design,  col- 
oring, and  texture,  for  the  most  part 
damasks  in  narrow  stripes  and  small 
florals,  or  moire.  For  the  more  sub- 
stantial pieces,  morocco  leather  and 
haircloth  in  small  patterns  were  pre- 
ferred. Gaily  colored  tloral  chintzes 
were  hung  on  the  slender  four-posters 
and  at  the  windows.  It  is  regrettable 
that  Sheraton  lived  on  into  the  period 
which  saw  the  decline  of  mobiliary 
art  in  England,  when  the  great  crafts- 
men had  passed  on  and  the  Golden 
Age  of  cabinet  making  was  nearing 
its  close.  Consequently,  his  last  phase 
reflected  the  debased  forms  which 
were  then  current,  including  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  French  Empire 
style. 

VICTORIAN    PERIOD 

The  Victorian  period  has  become 
proverbial  for  the  incredible  amount 
of  ugly  furniture  it  produced,  furni- 
ture that  was  well-meaning  enough — 
built  of  solid  walnut,  scrolled,  brack- 
eted, and  coarsely  carved,  surmounted 
with  slabs  of  white  or  colored  marble, 
and  made  movable  by  white  china 
casters — but  utterly  lacking  in  grace 
and  beauty.  Many  of  us  are  still  en- 
cumbered with  "chamber  suites"  of 
box  like  washstand,  towering  bureau, 
and  gigantic  bed,  crowding  our  rooms. 


Under  Cover 
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The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting. 
By  Leonard  Richmond.  Magnifi- 
cently illustrated  with  detachable 
colored  plates.  (Issac  Pitman  &  Sons) 

A  guide  for  students  who  are  de- 
sirous of  taking  up  landscape  paint- 
ing. It  is  primarily  intended  to  be  a. 
solid  help  so  that  the  student  can 
tackle  anything  and  everything  with- 
out any  fear  of  wasting  unnecessary 
time.  A  gorgeous  treat  for  the  eye. 
A  book  worth  while  both  in  money 
and  time  for  the  student. 

Garden  Cinderellas:  How  to 
Grow  Lilies  in  the  Garden.  By 
Helen  Morgenthau  Fox.  Illustrated. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Ernest  Henry 
Wilson.   (The  Macmillan  Company) 

This  book  on  lilies  is  for  the  ama- 


The  single  exception  to  these  mon- 
strosities was  a  type  of  '"parlour" 
furniture  which  followed  the  gra- 
cious, flowing  lines  of  the  Louis  XV 
style,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
christened.  French-Victorian.  The 
frames  were  of  rosewood  or  walnut, 
channelled,  and  rather  pleasingly 
carved  at  the  crests;  and  suites  con- 
sisted of  a  narrow  sofa  with  back 
of  serpentine  outline,  one  or  two 
open  armchairs,  and  several  side 
chairs. 

Neither  hardware  nor  upholstery 
contributed  any  beauty  to  Victorian 
furniture,  since  metal  pulls  gave  way 
to  wooden  knobs  or  carved  clusters 
of  fruit  (usually  prunes,  at  that!), 
and  red  plush  or  black  haircloth  cov- 
ering was  considered  elegant.  Such 
furniture  was  at  its  best  in  summer, 
when  concealed  under  slip  covers  of 
chintzes  which,  strangely  enough, 
were  of  pleasing  designs  and  color- 
ing. 

But  worse  was  yet  to  come,  for  the 
nadir  was  reached  with  the  furniture 
designed  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
whose  intentions  were  doubtless  of 
the  best  but  whose  furniture  was  of 
the  worst,  built  of  walnut,  cherry,  or 
oak,  spindled,  grilled,  and  grooved, 
and  bedecked  with  an  illogical  mix- 
ture of  historic  motifs. 

Although  the  laudable  effort  of 
John  Ruskin,  Sir  William  Morris,  and 
their  confreres  to  pull  English  art  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  met  with  some  response 
in  other  directions,  it  had  little  reac- 
tion upon  the  art  of  furniture  making. 
Genius,  like  Thisbe,  had  "fled  dis- 
mayed away",  and  English  designers 
have  since  resorted  to  reproducing  the 
earlier  styles,  save  for  the  most  recent 
effort  to  produce  something  quite 
new,  in  the  style  of  the  so-called 
Art  Moderne,  which  is  already  de- 
veloping a  number  of  unique  forms. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  ninth  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
lore  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  buy  furniture  for 
the  hpme,  and  for  those  who  make  or 
distribute   it.    The  authors  have  aimed  to 

describe  and  illustrate  tin'  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
i  hiding  the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  Articles  to  follow 
are:  "American,  Colonial,  Early  Amer- 
ican": "Modern.  Reproductions,  Com- 
binations and  Arrangement  of  Furniture" . 


teur  and  is  not  a  profound  and  learned 
tome  where  the  reader  must  stumble 
or  skip  over  the  technical  terms.  It  is 
written  for  the  gardener  who  longs  to 
have  a  few  lilies  in  his  front  yard  or 
in  the  flower  border.  Nothing  better 
on  lilies  have  I  ever  read. 

Beauty  in  Garden :  A  Tribute.  By 
Various  Authors.   (William  Ed- 
win Ridge)  Illustrated. 

Messrs.  Jensen,  Leavitt  and  others 
have  here  got  up  a  book  showing 
various  aspects  of  the  beautiful  in 
gardens.  They  pay  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  American  landscape  archi- 
tecture, and  they  show  what  it  has 
accomplished  and  what  it  promises. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  THE  MUSEUM. 
By    Charles    R.    Richards.    (The 
Macmillan  Company)  Illustrated. 

The  industrial  art  museum  is  better 
known  in  Europe  than  in  America.  I 
(Continued  on  page  112 ) 
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Croriodo 


In  All  the  World  No  Trip  Like  This! 
FrCink  S      Cruise  Deluxe 

Mediterranean 

67  Glorious  Days...  mysterious  Egypt 
...  sacred  Palestine  ...  ancient  Greece  ...  gor- 
geous Italy  ...  romantic  Spain  ...  enchanting 
North  Africa  ...  primitive  Dalmatian  Coast ... 
bewitching  Turkey  ...  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive itinerary  of  strange  cities  bordering  this 
historic  sea.  ^The  romance  ...  the  charming 
social  life  ...  dances  ...  gay  carnivals  ...  smart 
country  club  atmosphere  and  comfort  on  a 
ship  built  for  cruising  ...  far  famed  cuisine  ... 
service  par  excellence  ...  a  most  efficient  staff 
to  entertain  and  guide  you  ...  53  years  expe- 
rience ...  all  combine  to  make  this  a  most 
attractive      and     thrilling     adventure. 

exclusively  Chartered Talatial  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Cunard  Line's  finest  first -class  cuisine   and  service 

Membership  limited  to  390  guests  —  half  capacity 

^AILING  FROM  NEW  YORK,  JAN.  29 

If  Free  stop-over  in  Europe,  including  return  via  "TL-— * 
(O-lf  S.  S.  Berengaria"  or  any  Cunard  steamer  sfQJ 
— "  U.  Rales  from  #950,  including  shore  excursions  Jl 

Full     particulars     on    request 

FRANK '  ToiBWST  CO. 

(Bat.    lS7o) 

542   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Philadelphia — 1529  Locust  St.  Chicago — 175  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston — 33  Devonshire  St. 
San   Francisco — 29   Geary   St.  Los   Angeles — 756   So.   Broadway 


Kernerator  equipped 
residence  of  Mrs. 
Theo.  A.  McGraw, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Al- 
fred Hopkins,  New 
York  City,  Architect. 


Unmarred  by 

Garbage  Cans! 

THERE'S  no  reason  why  the  sweet,  dew-laden  air  should 
be  charged  with  sickening  odors  from  garbage  cans  or 
the  parked  garbage  wagon  with  its  following  of  mongrels  to  tear 
up  lawns  and  gardens  .  .  .  why  basement  trash  piles  (cause  of 
75r/o  of  fires)  should  be  tolerated  .  .  .  why  disease  laden  flies 
should  be  provided  with  garbage  to  breed  in  and  feed  on,  and 
then  frolic  in  kitchen  and  bedrooms. 

No  wonder  Kernerator  is  drawn  into  the  plans  of  homes  of 
all  types — large  and  small.  For  with  Kernerator  there  are  no 
foul-smelling,  unsightly  garbage  cans  to  walk  to  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  ...  to  attract  vermin  and  roaches  ...  to  bring  cats 
and  dogs  that  strew  lawns  with  filthy  garbage. 

Kernerator  disposes  of  garbage  instantly  without  odor  or 
trouble.  Simply  drop  all  garbage  and  waste  through  handy 
hopper  doors  in  or  near  the  kitchen  and  upstairs  too!  Falling 
to  the  basement  brick  chamber  it  is  air  dried,  without  odor, 
and  destroyed  with  an  occasional  match.  Tin  cans,  bottles, 
etc.,  are  flame  sterilized  for  removal  with  ashes.  No  fuel — 
no  trouble — no  upkeep.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

KERNER     INCINERATOR     COMPANY 


Residence  models  as 
low  as  $95  and  the 
masonry  costs  but 
little  more  when  reg- 
ular chimney  is  used. 


Garbage     cans     make 
the  play-yard  unsafe. 


772   E.   Water   St.       (0#c 


89   cities)      Milwaukee,   Wis. 


ippiflRaTOB 

BlSlTHE    CHIMNEY-FED     INCINERATOR 

Garbage   and  Waste  Disposal 
without  Leaving  the  Kitchen^ 
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A  heritage 

from  the  Q^it 


AMONG  the  finest  and 
2~\_  most  modern  homes 
you  will  notice  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number 
trimmed  with  forged  iron 
hardware.  Appreciation  of 
its  sincerity  seems  to  con- 
tinue as  a  heritage  from 
the  past.  Forged  Iron 
Hardware  by  McKinney 
has  given  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  its  use.  Its 
marvelous  texture,  its  au- 
thentic designs,  its  quick 
availability  and  the  re- 
markably reasonable  prices 
make  a  universal  appeal .  Even  smaller 
houses  can  use  it,  at  least  for  the 
entrance  door  trim.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  commonplace, 
uninspired  hardware.  When  once 
you  have  seen  it  you  will  realize 
just  how  much  it  can  add  of  beauty 
to  your  house.  McKinney  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
HARDWARE 

y  Forge  Division,  \L 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ne,  without  obligation,  the 

items  i  li.i\  i-  (  heciced: — 

Q    Folio  on  Lanterns 

D    Brochure  on  Forged  Iron   Hardware 
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A  Home  in  the  Sky 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

a  very  fine  Ming  garniture  and  above, 
an  oval  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  red 
coat.  This  note  of  red  picks  up  the 
color  of  the  curtains  and  the  bindings 
of  many  of  the  books  along  the  shelves 
and  helps  to  bring  out  the  richness  of 
the  walnut  panelled  walls.  The  left 
wall  has  been  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  panels  and  the  largest  center  panel 
is  used  to  frame  a  very  handsome 
architectural  painting  by  Issac  Mou- 
cheron  of  an  18th  Century  Italian 
Garden  in  the  formal  style  from 
which  so  much  of  the  Georgian  period 
was  copied.  The  desk  is  in  red  lacquer 
and  the  furniture  is  mostly  old  Shera- 
ton and  Chippendale  pieces.  On  the 
drum  table  in  the  corner  is  an  inter- 
esting tole  coffee  urn  that  has  been 
wired  for  electricity,  and  a  stretched 
silk  shade  of  dull  gold.  Beside  the 
table  is  placed  a  rare  library  ladder 
chair.  This  piece,  aside  from  being  un- 
usual is  very  handy  as  it  folds  back, 
making  a  set  of  steps  covered  in  old 
needlepoint. 

Another  charming  room  in  this 
house  is  the  dining  room,  very  small, 
but  a  jewel  in  itself.  The  idea  of  its 
decoration  and  treatment  was  taken 
from  a  fascinating  old  house  in  Paris 
in  one  of  the  older  sections  by  the 
Bastille.  The  original  is  quite  famous 
for  its  Directoire  architecture  and 
here  in  this  formal  setting  of  Geor- 
gian furniture  and  classic  decorations 
the  style  harmonizes  and  seems  a  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  The  walls 
are  grained  a  deep  tone  of  reddish 
mahogany,  the  color  of  wood  most 
in  demand  at  that  time  in  Paris.  Oc- 
tagon panels  of  satinwood  with  mould- 
ing of  ebony  and  gold  line  the  two 
side  walls  and  these  are  decorated 
with  Grecian  figures  copied  after  a  set 
by  Davide.  Below  the  chair  rail  the 
dado  is  divided  in  oval  panels  the 
same  way  and  they  are  painted  with 
a  set  of  the  fables  of  Fontaine,  also 
on  a  satinwood  background.  All  the 
woodwork  is  over-grained  with  paint 
to  give  the  effect  of  the  real  wood — a 
treatment  often  applied  by  the  artists 
of  this  period,  and  one  which  pro- 
duced a  quite  pleasing  finish. 

Gilt  arrows  are  used  above  the 
windows  and  from  them,  swags  of 
deep  olive  green  satin  hang  in  grace- 
ful folds,  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of 
amber  beads.  The  table  is  a  copy  of  an 
old  model,  made  larger  to  seat  four 
or  six  guests.  The  chairs  are  old 
Directoire  models  with  the  arrow  mo- 
tif repeated  again  in  the  backs,  up- 
holstered in  a  striped  silk.  The  floor, 
after  an  old  design  in  a  French  book, 
is  composed  of  black  rubber,  waxed 
very  highly  to  simulate  marble,  with 
a  black  and  gold  marble  border  and  a 
star  design  in  the  center.  The  ceil- 
ing is  painted  gold  color  and  an- 
tiqued to  be  in  keeping  with  the  col- 
oring of  the  rest  of  the  room.  A  re- 
ceptacle for  flowers,  on  the  table,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
the  tole  craftsman's  art.  Three  grace- 
ful figures  of  women  have  been 
moulded  from  tin  so  perfectly  that 
only  a  great  artist  who  loved  the 
beautiful,  could  have  fashioned  them. 
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The  Modern  Movement 


in 


Interior  Decoration 

IN  SIX  EASILY  MASTERED  LESSONS 

These  six  lessons  will  give  you  a  complete 
mastery  of  every  phase  of  this  modern  move- 
ment so  that  you  will  be  qualified  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  truly  modern  and  what  is  mere 
sensationalism;  how  to  apply  this  knowledge 
in  the  decoration  of  your  own  home  or  in  a 
professional  capacity  as  decorator  of  private 
residences,  business  offices  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
the  occasion  requires  decoration  in  the  modern 
manner. 


Corner  of  Living  Room  of  the  Author 

The  Scope  of  the  Lessons 

Lesson   1 — What   is   Modern? 

Lesson   2 — Fundamental   Idea   of  Modern   Decoration. 

Lesson   3 — Modern     Styles    as    Expressed    in    Fabrics 

and   Color   Combination. 
Lesson   4 — Modern   Furniture   and   Its   Setting. 
Lesson   5 — The   Spirit   of   Modern   Art   in  Business — 

Window*   Display   and   Store   Decorating. 
Lesson    6 — Combining  the  Modern  with   Other   Styles. 

This    course   presents   the    only   comprehensive    and 
authoritative  home  study  course  now  available  cover- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Modern  Movement  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration  and  related  subjects 

The  Personal  Work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl 

The  entire  Course  is  the  work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  America,  a  prac- 
ticing decorator  of  distinction  and  a  designer  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  the  highest  calibre. 

An  interesting  booklet  and  full  details 
of  how  you  may  take  this  fascinating  home 
study  course  will  be  mailed  on  request 

\   special  discount   of  40%   to  those  who  enroll  now 
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578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SEPTEMBER,  1928 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  80) 


call  for  bids  and  let  the  contract  to 

the  entrant  giving  the  lowest  figure. 

Beyond  that,  the  owner  or  profes- 


COURTESY  AMERICAN  ENCAUSTIC  TIL 


Non-slip  floor  tiles,  faience  wainscot  (ind  borders  in  Mr. 
Nathan  S.  Jonas'  home.  W/iiin  A-  MacNeille,  Architects 


sional  in  charge  should  keep  close  sur- 
veillance over  the  work  to  see  that 
approved  specifications  of  application 
are  followed.  These  fall  into  three 
divisions:  preparation  of  sub-door, 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  tile-setting, 
and  finally  the  work  of  setting  itself. 

Tiles  may  be 
applied     over    a  - —.. 

wood  sub-floor  or 
a  slab  of  concrete 
or  other  masonry. 
They  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  quar- 
ter-inch to  as  much 
as  two  inches,  and 
this  fact  must  be 
considered  in  the 
design  of  the  basic 
construction  and  of 
the  trim.  It  also 
is  of  importance 
in  connection  with 
the  use  of  tile  in 
remodeling  work, 
though  such  ap- 
plications are  to  be 
avoided  unless  the 
floor  is  absolutely 
sound  and  can  be 
brought,  and  kept, 
to  a  uniform  level. 

On  concrete 
floors,  the  surface 
of  the  concrete 
should  be  uni- 
formly roughened 
and    well    tamped 

and  it  must  then  be  brought  to  a 
proper  distance  from  the  level  of  the 
finished  surface.  After  the  underly- 
ing concrete  has  thoroughly  hardened, 
its  surface  should  be  wetted  thor- 
oughly and  then  a  "scratch  coat"  con- 
sisting of  one  part  Portland  cement 
and  two  parts  of  clean,  sharp,  well- 
graded  sand  should  be  applied  evenly 
over  it,  bringing  the  floor  to  a  depth 
of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  under  the 
level  of  the  finished  job. 

In  the  case  of  wood  construction 
with  the  sub-floor  sunken  between 
notched  joists,  tar  paper  should  be 
'aid  and  then  covered  with  two  and 


a  half  inches  of  rough  concrete. 
This  allows  a  one-inch  depth  of  the 
laying-mortar.  If  the  sub-floor  is  not 
sunken  between 
notched  joists  and 
the  tile  is  to  be 
laid  over  a  rough 
wood  floor,  this 
latter  should  be 
covered  with  tar 
paper  and  then 
with  one  and  three- 
quarters  inches  of 
rough  concrete. 
This  should  be  al- 
lowed to  harden 
and  should  be 
wetted  before  ac- 
tual laying  of  the 
tiles. 

All  tiles  should 
be  soaked  in  clean 
water  before  being 
laid.  The  laying 
mortar  should  con- 
sist of  a  one-to- 
three  mix  of  Port- 
land cement  and 
well  graded  sand, 
and  pure  dry 
cement  should  be 
sprinkled  over  it 
before  the  tiles 
are  placed.  This 
should  be  done 
before  the  mortar 
reaches  its  initial  set.  After  the  tiles 
are  laid,  but  before  the  joints  are 
grouted  (or  filled  in),  the  glazed  sur- 
face of  matt-glazed  tiles  should  be 
oiled  with  clean  paraffin  or  light 
lubricating  oil  to  retain  its  surface. 
tirouting     is     extremelv     important. 


CORPORATIO 


A  lively  effect  produced  by  these  unglazed,  handmade 
Flemish    tiles    in    reds,    yelloivs,    bronns    and    grays 


and  should  always  be  carefully  done 
since  the  finished  condition  of  the 
joints  has  much  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work.  Some  tile  pro- 
ducers recommend  that  straight 
Portland  cement,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sand,  be  used  for  grouting. 
Others  admit  an  equal  mix  of  sand 
and  cement.  Mortar-colors  acceptable 
under  first  rate  Portland  cement  speci- 
fications may  be  used  to  tint  the 
joints.  This  grouting  mixture  should 
be  forced  into  the  joints  and  brought 
to  the  surface-texture  desired,  and 
then  all  tiles  should  be  sponged  with 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


Creators  of  Gentlemen's 


Formal,  Business  and 


Sport  attire. 


C-^K 5 


Ladies  Riding  Coats 
Breeches  and  Jodhpurs 

for  cross  saddle  use 

Polo  Coats 
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A  heritage 

ftomthep2.& 

A  MONG  the  finest  and 
_£\_  most  modern  homes 
you  will  notice  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number 
trimmed  with  forged  iron 
hardware.  Appreciation  of 
its  sincerity  seems  to  con- 
tinue as  a  heritage  from 
the  past.  Forged  Iron 
Hardware  by  McKinney 
has  given  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  its  use.  Its 
marvelous  texture,  its  au- 
thentic designs,  its  quick  fi^.v. 'WN 
availability  and  the  re-  v^i^/V 
markably  reasonable  -prices  ^'-^^ 
make  a  universal  appeal.  Even  smaller 
houses  can  use  it,  at  least  for  the 
entrance  door  trim.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  commonplace, 
uninspired  hardware.  When  once 
you  have  seen  it  you  will  realize 
just  how  much  it  can  add  of  beauty 
to  your  house.  McKinney  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MCKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
HARDWARE 

p_-/  Forge  Division,  ^1 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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a  very  fine  Ming  garniture  and  above, 
an  oval  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  red 
coat.  This  note  of  red  picks  up  the 
color  of  the  curtains  and  the  bindings 
of  many  of  the  books  along  the  shelves 
and  helps  to  bring  out  the  richness  of 
the  walnut  panelled  walls.  The  left 
wall  has  been  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  panels  and  the  largest  center  panel 
is  used  to  frame  a  very  handsome 
architectural  painting  by  Issac  Mou- 
cheron  of  an  18th  Century  Italian 
Garden  in  the  formal  style  from 
which  so  much  of  the  Georgian  period 
was  copied.  The  desk  is  in  red  lacquer 
and  the  furniture  is  mostly  old  Shera- 
ton and  Chippendale  pieces.  On  the 
drum  table  in  the  corner  is  an  inter- 
esting tole  coffee  urn  that  has  been 
wired  for  electricity,  and  a  stretched 
silk  shade  of  dull  gold.  Beside  the 
table  is  placed  a  rare  library  ladder 
chair.  This  piece,  aside  from  being  un- 
usual is  very  handy  as  it  folds  back, 
making  a  set  of  steps  covered  in  old 
needlepoint. 

Another  charming  room  in  this 
house  is  the  dining  room,  very  small, 
but  a  jewel  in  itself.  The  idea  of  its 
decoration  and  treatment  was  taken 
from  a  fascinating  old  house  in  Paris 
in  one  of  the  older  sections  by  the 
Bastille.  The  original  is  quite  famous 
for  its  Directoire  architecture  and 
here  in  this  formal  setting  of  Geor- 
gian furniture  and  classic  decorations 
the  style  harmonizes  and  seems  a  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  The  walls 
are  grained  a  deep  tone  of  reddish 
mahogany,  the  color  of  wood  most 
in  demand  at  that  time  in  Paris.  Oc- 
tagon panels  of  satinwood  with  mould- 
ing of  ebony  and  gold  line  the  two 
side  walls  and  these  are  decorated 
with  Grecian  figures  copied  after  a  set 
by  Davide.  Below  the  chair  rail  the 
dado  is  divided  in  oval  panels  the 
same  way  and  they  are  painted  with 
a  set  of  the  fables  of  Fontaine,  also 
on  a  satinwood  background.  All  the 
woodwork  is  over-grained  with  paint 
to  give  the  effect  of  the  real  wood — a 
treatment  often  applied  by  the  artists 
of  this  period,  and  one  which  pro- 
duced a  quite  pleasing  finish. 

Gilt  arrows  are  used  above  the 
windows  and  from  them,  swags  of 
deep  olive  green  satin  hang  in  grace- 
ful folds,  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of 
amber  beads.  The  table  is  a  copy  of  an 
old  model,  made  larger  to  seat  four 
or  six  guests.  The  chairs  are  old 
Directoire  models  with  the  arrow  mo- 
tif repeated  again  in  the  backs,  up- 
holstered in  a  striped  silk.  The  floor, 
after  an  old  design  in  a  French  book. 
is  composed  of  black  rubber,  waxed 
very  highly  to  simulate  marble,  with 
a  black  and  gold  marble  border  and  a 
star  design  in  the  center.  The  ceil- 
ing is  painted  gold  color  and  an- 
tiqued to  be  in  keeping  with  the  col- 
oring of  the  rest  of  the  room.  A  re- 
ceptacle for  flowers,  on  the  table,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
the  tole  craftsman's  art.  Three  grace- 
ful figures  of  women  have  been 
moulded  from  tin  so  perfectly  that 
only  a  great  artist  who  loved  the 
beautiful,  could  have  fashioned  them. 
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IN  SIX  EASILY  MASTERED  LESSONS 

These  six  lessons  will  give  you  a  complete 
mastery  of  every  phase  of  this  modern  move- 
ment so  that  you  will  be  qualified  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  truly  modern  and  what  is  mere 
sensationalism;  how  to  apply  this  knowledge 
in  the  decoration  of  your  own  home  or  in  a 
professional  capacity  as  decorator  of  private 
residences,  business  offices  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
the  occasion  requires  decoration  in  the  modern 
manner. 


Corner  of  Living  Room  of  the  Author 

The  Scope  of  the  Lessons 

Lesson   1 — What  is  Modern? 

Lesson   2 — Fundamental   Idea   of   Modern  Decoration. 

Lesson   3 — Modern     Styles    as    Expressed    in    Fabrics 

and   Color   Combination. 
Lesson   4 — Modern   Furniture   and  Its   Setting. 
Lesson   5 — The   Spirit   of   Modern   Art   in   Business — 

Window    Display   and   Store   Decorating. 
Lesson   6 — Combining  the  Modern  with   Other  Styles. 

This   course   presents   the    only    comprehensive    and 
authoritative  home  study  course  now  available  cover- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Modern  Movement  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration  and  related  subjects 

The  Personal  Work  oe  Paul  T.  Frankl 

The  entire  Course  is  the  work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  America,  a  prac- 
ticing decorator  of  distinction  and  a  designer  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  the  highest  calibre. 

An  interesting  booklet  and  full  details 
of  how  you  may  take  this  fascinating  home 
study  course   will  be  mailed  on  request 

A  special  discount  of  40%   to  those  who  enroll  now 
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578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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call  for  bids  and  let  the  contract  to 

the  entrant  giving  the  lowest  figure. 

Beyond  that,  the  owner  or  profes- 


COURTESY  AMERICAN   ENCAUSTIC  TILING  CO. 


Non-slip  floor  tiles,  faience  wainscot  and  borders  iii  Mr. 
Nathan  S.  Jonas'  home.  Mann  A-   WacNeille,  Architects 


sional  in  charge  should  keep  close  sur- 
veillance over  the  work  to  see  that 
approved  specifications  of  application 
are  followed.  These  fall  into  three 
divisions:  preparation  of  sub-floor, 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  tile-setting, 
and  finally  the  work,  of  setting  itself. 

Tiles  may  be 
applied  over  a  'WffihjJi-^- 
wood  sub-floor  or 
a  slab  of  concrete 
or  other  masonry. 
They  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  quar- 
ter-inch to  as  much 
as  two  inches,  and 
this  fact  must  be 
considered  in  the 
design  of  the  basic 
construction  and  of 
the  trim.  It  also 
is  of  importance 
in  connection  with 
the  use  of  tile  in 
remodeling  work, 
though  such  ap- 
plications arc  to  be 
avoided  unless  the 
floor  is  absolutely 
sound  and  can  be 
brought,  and  kept, 
to  a  uniform  level. 

On  concrete 
floors,  the  surface 
of  the  concrete 
should  be  uni- 
formly roughened 
and    well    tamped 

and  it  must  then  be  brought  to  a 
proper  distance  from  the  level  of  the 
finished  surface.  After  the  underly- 
ing concrete  has  thoroughly  hardened, 
its  surface  should  be  wetted  thor- 
oughly and  then  a  "scratch  coat"  con- 
sisting of  one  part  Portland  cement 
and  two  parts  of  clean,  sharp,  well- 
graded  sand  should  be  applied  evenly 
over  it,  bringing  the  floor  to  a  depth 
of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  under  the 
level  of  the  finished  job. 

In  the  case  of  wood  construction 
with  the  sub-floor  sunken  between 
notched  joists,  tar  paper  should  be 
'aid  and  then  covered  with  two  and 


a  half  inches  of  rough  concrete. 
This  allows  a  one-inch  depth  of  the 
laying-mortar.  If  the  sub-floor  is  not 
sunken  between 
notched  joists  and 
the  tile  is  to  be 
laid  over  a  rough 
wood  floor,  this 
latter  should  be 
covered  with  tar 
paper  and  then 
with  one  and  three- 
quarters  inches  of 
rough  concrete. 
This  should  be  al- 
lowed to  harden 
and  should  be 
wetted  before  ac- 
tual laying  of  the 
tiles. 

All  tiles  should 
be  soaked  in  clean 
water  before  being 
laid.  The  laying 
mortar  should  con- 
sist of  a  one-to- 
three  mix  of  Port- 
land cement  and 
well  graded  sand, 
and  pure  dry 
cement  should  be 
sprinkled  over  it 
before  the  tiles 
are  placed.  This 
should  be  done 
before  the  mortar 
reaches  its  initial  set.  After  the  tiles 
are  laid,  but  before  the  joints  are 
grouted  (or  filled  in),  the  glazed  sur- 
face of  matt-glazed  tiles  should  be 
oiled  with  clean  paraffin  or  light 
lubricating  oil  to  retain  its  surface. 
Grouting     is     extremely     important, 


A  lively  effect  produced  by  these  unglazed,  handmade 
Flemish    tiles    in    reds,    yelloivs,    brotvns    and    grays 


and  should  always  be  carefully  done 
since  the  finished  condition  of  the 
•  joints  has  much  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work.  Some  tile  pro- 
ducers recommend  that  straight 
Portland  cement,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sand,  be  used  for  grouting. 
Others  admit  an  equal  mix  of  sand 
and  cement.  Mortar-colors  acceptable 
under  first  rate  Portland  cement  speci- 
fications may  be  used  to  tint  the 
joints.  This  grouting  mixture  should 
be  forced  into  the  joints  and  brought 
to  the  surface-texture  desired,  and 
then  all  tiles  should  be  sponged  with 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Jf  or  broad,  sweeping  strokes  of  mass 
work  laid  down  with  a  soft,  blunt-pointed 
lead  or  for  sharp  definite  lines  traced  by  a 
hard,  keenly  pointed  HH  pencil,  you  will 
find  a  Dixon's  Eldorado  unexcelled.  Here 
and  abroad  thousands  of  craftsmen  use  the 
Eldorado.  They  have  found  they  can  de- 
pend upon  the  precise  grading  and  the 
purity  and  responsiveness  of  its  firm  leads. 

Sample  Offer — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of  "The 
Master  Drawing  Pencil"  and  of  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Colored 
Pencils.  Because  they  have  a  thin  colored  lead  of  great  strength 
and  brilliance,  Dixon  s  Thin-Ex  Pencils  are  unec[ualed  for 
thin  line  marking. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  162.-J  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


PKON-s 


ELSol&bQ 

"  The  Master  Dra  wing  Pencil " 
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TOP HUNTER 

.119  East  57th  Street.    ^Mevtf  Vork. 
~Wbrkerjf  ir\Metab 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

Old  models,  wrought  by  hand  in 
iron,  brass  t?  pewter 

Illustrated  catalogue  upon  request 


Autumn  will  soon  be  here 
and  with  it,  thoughts  of  Autumn 
and   Winter   Clothes. 

We  respectfully  suggest  order- 
ing Clothes  early — This  will 
give  us  plenty  of  time  for  the 
making  and  insures  better  work. 
This  applies  especially  to  Eve- 
ning Dress  Clothes. 

New  and  exclusive  materials 
are  here  from  England  and  Scot- 
land in  great  variety. 

HUGHES  &  MULLER 

Establish,;!   In   1818   at   338    High   Street 

1527  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 


clean  water  immediately  to  remove 
any  traces  of  the  cement. 

Cleaning  tiles,  both  at  the  outset 
and  subsequently,  is  important  to 
their  ultimate  condition.  After  the 
floor  job  is  complete,  it  should  be 
given  a  final  thorough  cleaning  with 
soap  and  water,  and  then  rinsed  down 
with  clean  water.  After  drying,  it  is 
ready  for  waxing  and  polishing,  if 
that  is  desired. 

Acid,  grit  or  grit  compounds  should 
not  be  used  on  glazed  tiles,  though 
unglazed   tiles  may  be  cleaned  with 


COURTESY  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 

Curved  hexagonal  contours,  and  relief  surfaces  of  the 
inserts  give  interest  to  tiles  in  Mr.  Harry  Levy's  home 

such  compounds.  In  the  case  of 
coarser  textured  surfaces,  a  IS  per 
cent  solution  of  muriatic  acid  may  be 
used  in  the  initial  cleaning,  to  be 
rinsed  off  immediately  with  clean 
water.  After  such  preparation,  the 
ordinary  devices  of  the  housekeeper 
— soap  and  water,  a  dustless  mop  or 
occasional  application  of  a  wax 
polisher — will  suffice  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  tile  as  well  as  to  keep 


it  clean,  and  with  very  little  effort. 
One  more  point  remains  to  be  made 
before  space  limitations  force  this 
discussion  to  a  close.  "Floor  tiles" 
are  not  the  only  tiles  that  may  be 
used  for  floors.  Quarries,  flints,  faience 
mosaics,  ceramic  mosaics,  vitreous 
and  semi-vitreous  tiles,  and  faience 
with  various  glazes — all  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  range  of  safe  possibili- 
ties. Dust-pressed  or  plastic,  machine- 
made  or  hand-wrought,  embossed, 
impressed  and  otherwise  decorated 
tiles  ,are  adaptable  to  various  pur- 
poses in  flooring  as 
in  other  parts  of 
construction. 

This  does  not 
mean  that  any 
glazed  tile  that 
suits  the  owner's 
fancy  may  be 
chosen  safely.  In 
selecting  a  floor 
tile  as  distinguished 
from  one  for  walls 
or  for  such  special 
uses  as  garden 
walks,  a  patio,  a 
hearth,  stairs  or 
bath,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the 
manufacturer 
should  be  followed 
and  his  guarantee 
required.  But  the 
range  of  grades  is 
sufficient  to  meet 
any  reasonable  de- 
mand. The  variety 
of  color  is  literally 
limitless  and  of 
design,  scarcely 
less  so.  Taste  in ' 
selection,  sensi- 
tiveness in  design 
and  excellence  in 
construction  of 
modern  tiled  floors 
will  serve  as  a  link  to  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  tilework  that  extends  into 
remote  antiquity. 


(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 
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believe.  Well,  this  book  indicates  the 
most  effective  methods  of  display  and 
suggests  the  educational  activities 
that  should  be  associated  with  such 
museums  after  describing  the  de- 
velopment of  European  museums  of 
industrial  art,  with  their  present-day 
policies  and  practices.  It  ought  to  in- 
terest all  industrialists. 

Historic  Houses  of  Early  Amer- 
ica. By  Elise  Lathrop.  (Robert 
M.  McBride  Company) 

A  big  book  of  500  pages,  but  well 
worth  the  ink  and  the  plates.  The 
author  does  not  pretend  that  all  the 
early  houses  in  the  United  States 
are  included  in  this  volume — in 
styles.  I  mean,  of  course.  As  a  rule, 
only  such  houses  are  included  as  have 
interesting  stories  connected  with 
them.  Here  are  all  the  houses  of  our 
countrv's  infancy  that  have  historical 


associations,  and  ma 
greeted  my  eye.  It  is 
elogue  for  Americans 
in  which  a  complete 
place  is  given  by  M 
unique  book  and  one 
in  the  library  of  all 
lect  Americana. 


ny  old  friends 
a  kind  of  trav- 
and  foreigners 
history  of  each 
iss  Lathrop.  A 
that  should  be 
those  who  col- 


A  History  of  Architecture.  By 
Sir  Banister  Fletcher.   (Charles 
Scribner's )  Illustrated. 

No  student  of  architecture  should 
be  without  this  standard  and  monu- 
mental work,  now  in  its  eighth  edi- 
tion. The  illustrations  are  alone  a 
complete  education  on  the  subject  of 
architecture.  Sir  Banister  uses  the 
comparative  method,  displaying 
clearly  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  architecture  of  each  country  by 
comparing  one  style  with  another  and 
by  giving  prominence  to  the  special 
influences — geographical,  geological, 
climatic,  religious,  social  and  histori- 
cal— which  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  each  style. 
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Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  our 
Ability  in  Expert  Fitting, 
Great  Variety  of  Smart- 
est Fabrics,  and  our  Un- 
usual Service. 


Our  Representative  visits 
Principal    Cities    in    the 

Middle    West — dates  will 
be  sent   upon   application. 


<JvearcwrK' 
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x  or  those  -who  feel 
comfortable  only  at 
the  finest  hotels  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Robert  TLormann,  Manager 


MIDSUMMER      NIGHT  S      DRI  AM 

A  SCENIC  PAPER  ENGRAVED  BY  HAND 


WALL  PAPER 


FURNITURE 
SCREENS 


DRAPERIES 
LAMPS 


Cfjc  Robert  #rat)eg  Co. 


57th  St.  at  7th  Ave. 
New  York 


50  Lafayette  Ave. 
Brooklyn 
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Have   (SOSScS 

Condition  Your  Home 

This  Fall  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(A  COMPLETE  HOUSEHOLD  MAINTE- 
NANCE AND  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
SERVICE) 

Established  1810 

»jo  complete  is  the  Cosse  Household  Maintenance  and  Interior 
Decorating  Service,  that  at  some  time  you  will  surely  have  need 
of  at  least  a  part  of  it. 


Painting  and  Decorating 

Furniture,    new    and    old,    upholstered 
and    rennished. 

New  Draperies,  Carpets,  Rugs  and 
other  furnishings  for  your  selection. 
Carpentry  and  Cabinet  work;  Recessed 
Bookcases  a  specialty. 
Wood  Wall  Paneling  and  Mouldings 
It  *  If  -**- 


General  Household  repairs   and   alter- 
ations  of  all  kinds. 

Cnarles  D.  Cosse 

EJtMijhti  mo 

INTERIORS  .nd  FURNISHINGS 

715  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Phone:    Regent    9090 
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Floor  Coverings  For  Every  Use 


IN  STOCK 
UP  TO  18  FT.   WIDE 

Velvets 

Wiltons 

Chenilles 

Axminsrers 

TO  ORDER 
UP  TO  54  FT.   WIDE 

Chenilles  and  Hand- 
tufted  rugs  may  be  had 
in  any  special  size  up  to 
54  feet  wide  seamless, 
and  in  any  special  design 
and  coloring. 


NO  matter  what  your  floor  covering 
requirements,  you  will  he  certain  to 
find  your  needs  promptly  cared  for  here. 
In  addition  to  a  comprehensive  selection 
of  qualities  and  colors,  we  offer  a  service 
complete  from  sample  to  finished  job. 
You  arc  invited  to  inspect  the  many  floor 
coverings  on  view  in  our  showrooms. 
Purchases  may  be  made  thru  your  decora- 
tor, dealer  or  architect. 

WHOLESALE 


§otfiam  Carpet  (2a,%z 

383   MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW   YORK 

Telephone,  VANderbilt  2238,  2239 
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BARCLAY 

NEW     YORK'S    MOST    DISTINGUISHED    RESIDENTIAL     HOTEL 


IT  IS  the  exceedingly  critical  eye 
which  comprehends  the  subtle- 
ties of  Barclay  distinction— the  suave 
elegance  of  its  Early  American 
decors  —  the  smooth  finish  of  its 
service  —  the  smart  brilliance  of  its 
atmosphere.  Then,  too,  it  so  happily 
solves  the  problem  of  living  in  town 
—  a  gracious  home  in  everything 
but  the  responsibility. 

Delightful  apartments  for  short  or  long  term 
leases  and  accommodations  for  the  transient 
stay.     Write  for  information  and  brochure. 


Ill      EAST     48///     STREET 


Managing  Dirtctor  N><7f>     \  Ork 

WARREN    T.    MONTGOMERY  1.    ^  l»  IA/  3.    1/ f    n 


ELYSEE 

60  EAST  54™  STREET 

HEW  YORK 


HOTEL 

AND 

RESTAURANT 

EHCHANTINGIY  DIFFERENT 


UNDER      PEF 

DIRECTION   OF 
MAX   A.HAERIN& 
TELEPHONE   PLik'ZA  K>66 
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was  tied  firmly  to  the  frame  by  tape. 
Armchairs  of  the  deep  seated  com- 
fortable type  were  largely  used  in  the 


the  front  of  the  lower  section.  But  of 
all  the  styles  of  menagers,  those  fitted 
with  the  miniature  grandfather  clock 


Simple  dignity  of  Provincial  furniture.  Courtesy  Dulcie  McCullough 


provincial  homes.  The  legs  are  some- 
what short,  curved  and  ending  with  a 
scroll  foot,  and  they  show  a  free  use 
of  the  double  cyma  with  the  under- 
stretchers.  Often  as  many  as  four  of 
these  undulating  pieces  appear  in  the 
underparts  of  a  chair. 

Others  that  follow  the  designs  of 
the  earlier  period  have  a  decided 
Flemish  influence,  which  impresses  it- 
self in  the  turned  members  that  com- 
prise the  straight  high  back  and  the 
front  legs.  Where  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain these  in  sets  they  are  eminently 
suitable  in  dining  rooms.  Further,  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  see  their  re- 
lationship to  the  style  known  as  the 
bannister-back,  made  in  Colonial  days. 

To  illustrate  minor  variations  of 
the  French  regional  furniture  we  will 
touch  on  the  always  sought-for  men- 
ager  or  dresser.  If  during  our  travels 
we  should  discover  one  of  these  in 
Champagne  the  upper  part  would 
probably  be  a  set  of  plain  shelves  re- 
lieved by  cyma  curves.  But  the  lower 
section  would  show  considerable  artis- 
try on  the  drawers  and  cupboard 
doors.  The  doors  more  often  than  not 
have  shaped  inset  panels  framed  with 
moldings,  the  two  larger  ones  at  the 
side  being  a  series  of  the  traditional 
cyma  curve  while  that  in  the  center 
is  rectangular;  excepting  the  top, 
which  is  arched  with  two  curves 
joined  by  a  carved  ornament  in  relief. 
Similar  ornamental  molding  is  found 
on  the  base,  and  large  pierced  metal 
handles  and  plates  are  applied  to  the 
drawers  and  doors. 

In  some  of  the  other  provinces 
these  dressers,  which  served  equally 
as  buffets,  are  even  more  ambitious. 
Those  of  Lorraine,  for  example,  fre- 
quently have  a  small  cupboard  at  each 
end  of  the  upper  part,  the  shelves  for 
the  pewter  or  plates  being  placed  be- 
tween these.  Below,  the  construction 
is  similar  to  a  present  day  sideboard 
with  end  cupboards  and  drawers  be- 
tween. In  Brittany  the  dressers  are 
markedly  more  simple,  yet  even  so, 
the  importance  with  which  they  were 
regarded  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
carved  panels  with  the  doors. 

With  those  of  some  seclions  there 
is  a  noticeable  Spanish  influence.  This 
shows  itself  in  the  use  of  a  series  of 
arches  with  turned  spindles  to  form 
a  gallery  for  the  plate  rail.  And  there 
is  further  Iberian  inspiration  in  the 
'  circular  carved  bosses  that  appear  on 


above,  with  the  shelves  on  either  side, 
probably  offer  the  greatest  attraction. 
In  these  the  upper  part  is  gracefully 
arched,  the  top  of  the  clock  hood 
generally  forming  the  highest  point. 

Attractive  pieces  of  this  rural  fur- 
niture can  be  found  throughout  all 
the  provinces,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  greater  amount  that  reaches 
America  is  made  by  the  cabinet- 
makers of  Provence.  The  furniture  of 
this  southerly  region  shows  many  dis- 
tinct characteristics  which  give  it  in- 
dividuality. There  is  a  boldness  in  the 
moldings  and  a  rhythm  in  the  curves. , 
In  the  panels  of  cupboard  doors,  al- 
though the  cyma  prevails,  the  sharp 
pointed  effect  where  two  of  these  are 
joined  is  often  eliminated  with  Pro- 
vencal pieces.  In  this  way  the  curves 
are  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous undulating  line.  Other  decora- 
tive cutting  has  a  marked  shallowness 
although  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
detail  than  is  usually  found  with  the 
French  regional  woodwork.  The  Pro- 
vencal furniture  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  free  use  of  the  large  iron 
hinges  and  lock  plates,  which  after 
years  of  energetic  rubbing  at  the 
hands  of  the  careful  housewife  have' 
assumed  the  brilliancy  of  old  silver. 

The  skill  of  the  cabinetmakers  of 
this  section  is  observable  in  other 
ways.  Take  for  instance  the  bombe 
or  swelled  front  cupboards.  These 
could  only  be  constructed  by  men 
who  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
at  their  trade. 

There  is  continual  interest  in  vari- 
ous pieces  of  furniture  that  are  the 
outcome  of  some  local  custom.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  elaborate  bread 
cupboards,  the  petrin  or  dough  trough 
and  the  bonnetiere,  in  which  the  mus- 
lin and  lace  of  the  Norman  and 
Breton  belles  were  kept.  Probably  the 
most  curious  is  the  "Master's  bench" 
of  the  Basque  country.  This  is  a  high 
back  settle  seat  divided  by  arms  to 
accommodate  three  people,  but  no  one 
other  than  the  master  of  the  house  is 
permitted  to  occupy  it.  The  center 
section  of  the  back  is  hinged  and  at 
meal  times  this  is  lowered  to  form  a 
table.  And  here,  alone,  the  head  of  the 
household  takes  his  meals  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  are  seated  at  a 
table  nearby.  In  the  event  of  the 
father's  death  the  honor  of  occupy- 
ing the  maitre  banc  descends  to  the 
eldest  son,  the  new  head  of  the  family. 
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9he  PLAZA 

Fred  Sterry 

President 

John  D.  Owen 

Manager 


Hotels  of  Distinction 

FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    CENTRAL  PARK   •     NEW   YORK 


9he  SAVOY- PLAZA 

Henry  A.  Rost 
Qeneral  Manager 


«^J?    0K> 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction  in   Drawing,   Painting,  Sculpture   and   Illustration.   Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 
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\He  Ambassador  %  u 

and  the  Embassador  &ast        jj 


CHICAGO'S  FINCST  +iOT€LS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
....  And  now,  just  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East. 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  residential  hotel  ....  Suites  of  from  one 
to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  The  furnishings  as  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
reservations. 


Thousands 
of  motorists  are 
seeking  the  best  road 
to  roam  —  the  road 
combining  scenic  variety 
and  charm  with  thoroughly 
comfortable  stopping  places 
to  break  the  journey.  Of  all 
the  interesting  trips  in  America, 
the  Four  Great  United  Trails 
stand  out  preeminent.  Each 
way  lies  endless  adventure  by 
day — and  by  night,  the  chance  to 


Stop  at     |  C}J5|i£|)  I     the  Sign 

of  a  Good  Hotel 

Let  us  send  you  the  story  of  these 
memorable  tours,  illustrated  with 
large  main  route  maps.  Address 
your  request  to  United  Hotels 
headquarters  in  New  York  or 
ask  for  the  booklets  at  any  of  the 

Hotels  in  the  United  System 


The  ROOSEVELT 

New  York  City 

The  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  Philadelphia 

The  OLYMPIC 

Seattle.  Wash. 

The  BANCROFT 

Worcester.  Mass. 

The  ROBERT  TREAT 

Newark.  N.  J. 

The  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Palerson.  N.  J. 

The  STACY-TRENT 

Trenton.  N   J. 

The  PENN-HARRIS 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 

The  TEN  EYCK 

Albany.  N.  Y 

The  ONONDAGA 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

The  ROCHESTER 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  SENECA 

.. 

The  NIAGARA                   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

The  LAWRENCE 

Erie.  Pa. 

The  PORTAGE 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  DURANT 

Flint.  Michigan 

The  PRESIDENT 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

El  CONQUISTADOR* 

Tucson.  Ariz. 

IN  CANADA 

The  MOUNT  ROYAL 

Montreal 

KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 

Toronto 

ROYAL  CONNAUGHT 

Hamilton 

The  CLIFTON 

Niagara  Falls 

The  PRINCE  EDWARD 

Windsor 

The  ADMIRAL  BEATTY 

Saint  John.  N    ■« 

*  Opmine  November,  1928 

The  Four  Great  United  Trails 

Motorists  are  invited  to  send  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  trail  booklets: 

1.  Trail  of  Two  Countries—  From  Salem,  Mass., 
to  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 

2.  Loop-the-Lakes  Trail  — Circling  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 

3.  Hudson  Valley-Montreal  Trail  — From  New 

York  to  Montreal. 

4.  Blue  and  QrayTrail—From  New  York  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


UNITED    HCTELJ 

CCHPANY   CT   AMERICA 

Executive  Offices:  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

AffilUud  AMERICAN  HOTELS  CORPORATION 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


In  one  of  his  books  the  famous 
authority  and  critic,  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz,  tells  the  story  of  the  newly 
prosperous  lady  who  was  showing 
her  just  completed  home  to  a 
friend  who  happened  to  have  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  furniture  and 
decoration. 


"This",   said   the   lady,    "is   our   Louis   Quinze  room." 
"What",    asked    her   friend,    "makes   you   think   so?" 


THE  MORAL  of  this  amusing  anecdote  is  two-fold: 
First,  an  expert  knowledge  of  interior  decoration  pre- 
vents anyone  from  making  such  a  mistake,  and  saves  all 
the  money  which  would  he  misspent  and  wasted  through 
such  mistakes.  Second,  knowledge  of  interior  decoration 
gives  its  possessor  the  immeasurable  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  room  is  correct  or  not. 


To  acquire  expert  knowledge  of  Interior  Decoration  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  long  and  laborious  study  of 
a  number  of  arts,  wading  through  a  multitude  of  volumes 
one  half  of  the  contents  of  which  is  immaterial  and  un- 
necessary. You  can  acquire  professional  knowledge  of 
this  most  fascinating  subject  quickly  and  easily,  at  home, 
in  your  spare  moments,  through 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


THIS  COURSE  was  created   by,  and   is  conducted   under  the 
advice  and  direction  of,  a  group  of  America's  foremost  living 
authorities — highly    successful,    internationally    known    archi- 
tects, decorators  and  teachers. 

It  is  owned  by,  and  operated  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Arts  &  Decoration  Magazine,  whose  reputation  and  standing  are 
pledged  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  and  absolute  reliability  of 
the  course  and  as  a  guarantee  that  the  student  who  conscientiously 
masters  each  lesson  will,  on  graduation,  have  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  begin  the  practice  of  Interior  Decorating. 

Easy  to  Learn  and  Fascinating 

Yet,  although  the  course  is  of  this  professional  quality,  it  is 
written  and  conducted  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  It  is  non-technical  in  language,  and  every  fact  and 
principle  is  explained  so  clearly  that  there  simply  cannot  be  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  it,  nor  any  confusion  in  the  student's 
mind.  Furthermore,  every  lesson  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  drawings  which  visualize  for  the  student  all  important  points 
explained  in  the  text. 

Consequently,  while  it  is  in  every  respect  the  best  of  its  kind 
by  a  wide  margin,  this  course  does  not  impose  a  tedious  and 
disagreeable  task  upon  the  student;  but,  on  the  contrary,  provides 
the  student  with  a  great  amount  of  very  real  pleasure.  Mastering 


the  lessons  as  they  come  requires  no  brain-wearying  effort,  but 
only  thoughtful  and  attentive  reading,  and  this  is  assured  by  the 
literally  fascinating  nature  of  the  material  and  the  subject. 

In  fact,  if  you  have  in  your  nature  a  love  for  beautiful  furni- 
ture, beautiful  rugs  and  carpets,  beautiful  draperies,  beautiful 
pictures  and  ornaments — a  love  for  all  the  things  which  go  into 
the  making  of  a  truly  beautiful  home — and  if  you  would  like  to 
know  all  about  the  different  styles  and  periods,  you  will  find  this 
course  among  the  most  enjoyable  and  deeply  satisfying  reading 
you  have  ever  done.  It  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  your  knowl- 
edge of  music,  or  art,  has  enriched  it. 

In  Dollars  and  Cents,  the  Most  Profitable 
Course  You  Can  Take 

There  is  probably  no  other  course  of  reading  which  would  be  of  as 
great  material  value.  The  knowledge  it  will  give  you  will  enable 
you  to  discuss  and  plan  with  architect  and  decorator  to  much 
greater  advantage  and  satisfaction.  And  if  you  should  ever  care  to 
use  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  charge  for  the 
service,  it  will  repay  you  the  cost  of  the  course  many  times  over. 
Interior  Decorating  is  (he  ideal  answer  to  the  wish  for  something 
to  do  which  would  give  both  a  new  interest  in  life  and  a  really 
worth  while  income. 


Send  this  Coupon  for  Beautiful  Brochure — Free 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 

ft!?;,       I  \         Address. 

\   .\    i>  Sept,    19S8 


J  VI  f?7l/70  7?  of  a  king  in  whose  lile  women  played  such  an  important  part  as  in  that  ol  _LouisyC  V , 
is  naturally  to  mention  a  regime  in  which  decorative  arts  were  thoroughly  Ieminine. 
Jtiis  ambition  was  a  personal  autocracy,  perhaps  in  emulation  ol  his  great-grandfather 
_Louis  .X.1  V  .  irlis,  however,  was  not  a  consistent  ambition,  and  it  was  natural  that  a 
regime  lounded  on  success  m  war  should  lose  prestige  through  deleat.  *  Ol  the  decor- 
ative arts  ol  this  period,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  charming.  JVluch 
has  been  written  ol  the  Ieminine  influence  m  his  lile,  a  great  deal  ol  which  has  been 
exaggerated.  *  J.  he  hrst  ol  the  mistresses  to  gain  notoriety  was  the  duchess  ol 
C^hateauroux.  ohe  sent  him  to  war,  where  he  lell  ill,  and  in  a  burst  ol  religious 
enthusiasm  caused  by  his  sickness,  renounced  her.  JVladam  de  x  ompadour  was  her 
successor  and  alter  her  death  in  1764,  JVladam  Uu-Darry  followed.  *  In  a  collection 
which  caters  to  the  varied  taste  ol  decorators,  labncs  ol  this  period  naturally  have  i 
place.    _N  ot  the   least    conspicuous   ol    these  is  _N  o.  23348  Jjrocaded  V  elvet. 
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DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DISTINCTION 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE  ,  AT  57th  STREET  ,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1928,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Mfgn* 


It's  toasted 

No  Throat  Irritation  No  Cough. 


rts  ^Decoration 

Devoted  to  Architecture,  Building  $  Interior  Decoration 


Entrance  to   the   Robert   Appleton   House 


OCTOBER,   1928  . 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING   CO.  Inc.. 

PUBLISHER  — ELTINGE  F.  WARNER 
CzAeivQ/orb  -J&arus  -  S&ncfcruD 


From  a  Painting  by  Walter  I.  Cox 


PRICE:   50  CENTS 


dfijfTabricr 


Gorgeous  brocades,  sumptuous  velvets  and  fine  damasks 
kindle  the  imagination  to  visions  of  past  grandure,  to 
thoughts  of  weavers  toiling  by  hand  to  create  beauty,  to 
the  magnificence  of  kings  and  to  the  elegance  of  powerful 
aristocrats.  What  more  truly  reflects  the  extravagance  or 
economy  of  the  times  than  the  fabrics  of  the  period?  *  We 
are  collectors  of  these  old  fabrics,  because  in  them  is  the 
inspiration  for  the  beautiful  things  which  are  part  of  this  col- 
lection. Sometimes  the  old  piece  is  reproduced  with  faith- 
ful adherence  to  every 
detail.  Frequently,  the 
old  fabric  is  simply  the 
nucleus  of  the  idea  for 
the  present  day  creative 
artist,  who  knows  that  he 
has  at  his  hand  every  fa- 
cility for  modern  weav- 
ing. He  knows,  too,  that 
his  textile  is  not  being 
woven  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  one  individual, 
but  for  the  decorators, 
who  will  judge  its  merits 
not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  beauty,  but  also 
its  utility  for  use  in  a 
modern  interior.  The 
damask  No.  23550  illus- 
trated, is  such  a  fabric. 
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CHICAGO   »   BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Legend 

of  the  King  and  the 

Dervish 

A  synopsis  of  an  ancient  legend  from 
the  Arabian  Nights  as  used  for  the 
subject  of  illustration  on  a  gold  toilette 
set,  designed  in  Paris  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty -eight, 
by  the  artist,  Makovsky. 


A  young  king  lived  happily  with  his 
queen,  Zemroude.  One  day  a  wan- 
dering dervish  arrived  at  the  courc 
and  soon  became  the  favorite  of  the 
happy  sovereign.  Of  course  every- 
one concerned  (excepting  only  the 
king  himself)  could  see  that  the  der- 
vish had  conceived  a  passion  for 
Zemroude,  and  schemed  for  her 
favor. 

It  came  about  that  the  king 
and  his  favorite  were  hunting  to- 
gether in  the  deep  forest.  The  der- 
vish told  of  how  he  had  traveled 
everywhere  in  the  world,  and  had  seen 
strange  things  and  judged  them.  He 
related  how  in  the  distant  Indies  he 
had  acquired  the  fabled  secret  that 
made  it  possible  to  pass  into  the 
dead  body  of  another  being,  so  that 
the  dead  rose  up  again  to  life,  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  him  who  had 
spoken  the  words.  In  very  truth  it 
was  a  secret  strange  and  terrible  be- 
yond any  other  in  wizardry,  and  the 
king  was  straightway  taken  with  a 
desire  to  try  the  magic. 

Coming  upon  the  body  of  a 
dead  hind,  the  king  pronounced  the 
magic  words  and  at  once  the  hind 
sprang  up  into  life.  But  the  perfidi- 
ous dervish  also  repeated  the  magic 
in  order  that  his  soul  might  in  turn 
pass  into  the  body  of  the  king.  And, 
having  accomplished  this  treachery, 
he  straightway  returned  to  the 
castle  and  to  the  arms  of  Zem- 
roude; and  the  queen  never  sus- 
pected that  her  foolish  husband  was 
now  but  a  hind  in  the  forest;  that 
he  whom  she  welcomed  so  lovingly 
to  her  breast  was  none  other  than 
the  dervish  in  possession  of  the 
king's  body. 

Then  it  came  about  that  the 
king  happened  upon  the  dead  body 
of  a  tiny  swallow,  and  remembering 
well  the  magic,  repeated  the  words 
and  passed  his  spirit  into  the  body 
of  the  bird.  Then  he  sang  so  sweetly 
before  the  window  of  the  queen's 
chamber  that  Zemroude  ordered 
that  the  swallow  be  caught,  and  put 
into  a  cage  of  gold,  and  brought  to 
sing  in  her  bed-chamber. 

The  queen  also  possessed  a 
little  dog  that  was  her  constant 
companion  in  the  privacy  of  her 
bed.  One  day  the  dog  grew  sickly 
and  died.  Then  the  bird,  possessed 


of  the  spirit  of  the  king,  pronounced 
the  words  and  passed  into  the  dog's 
body,  leaving  the  bird  lying  dead 
in  the  golden  cage.  When  Zem- 
roude saw  that  the  beloved  swal- 
low was  dead  she  cried  aloud  in 
sorrow,  and  soon  the  dervish  came 
and  asked  the  cause  of  her  grief. 
The  queen  swore  an  oath  that  she 
could  not  live  without  the  bird;  that 
she  would  certainly  kill  herself  if  he 
were  not  restored  to  life.  Where- 
upon the  dervish  proclaimed  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  this,  and 
repeated  for  the  last  time  the  words 
of  the  secret,  so  that  instantly  the 
bird  came  to  life  and  the  dervish 
dropped  dead  upon  the  couch.  The 
king,  who  was  now  in  the  dog's 
body,  repeated  the  words  also,  and 
so  at  last  came  again  into  possession 
of  his  own  body.  Then  straightway 
he  arose  and  went  to  the  cage  and 
killed  the  bird  who  was  really  the 
treacherous  dervish. 

Zemroude(being  only  a  woman 
and  not  privy  to  the  awful  secrets 
of  philology  and  magic)  could  not 
understand.  She  asked  questions  con- 
tinually for  the  next  twenty  years, 
which  were  all  the  years  that  they 
lived  happily  together  in  the  castle. 


. . .  An  individual  and  unique 
creation  .  .  .  a  service  de  toi- 
lette of  gold,  with  inlaid  de- 
signs of  mother  of  pearl,  gold 
and  turquoise,  the  work  of  the 
artist  Makovsky  .  .  . 

The  set  comprises  eight  in- 
dividual pieces  with  inlay: 
Mirror,  hairbrush,  a  powder 
box,  two  salve  jars,  a  clothes 
brush,  a  hat  brush  and  pin 
tray;  and  ten  additional  pieces 
without  inlay ...  It  is  the  only 
creation  of  this  kind  in  existence. 

BLACK 
STARR 

AND 

FROST 

Jewelers  in  New  York  for  118  Years 
FIFTH    AVE.    COR.     48™    ST.,    NEW"   YORK 


PALM      BEACH 


a.  S.  &FV28 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


OLD  ENGLISH 
PANELLED    ROOMS 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


Mr.  Charles  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon 
clients  at  their  residences  by  appointment 


NEW  YORK:  TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


ARTS  &.  DECORATION.  October,    L928    Published  every  month.   Volume  xxix.   Number  6.  Publication  office,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year; 

two   vears.   jlo.iiii;    three    years,    $12.00;    single    copies,    $0.50;    Foreign   subscriptions,    $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 

imattcr  March  .r>,  1919,  at  the  post  office  In   New  York  City,  under  the  act  Of  March  :(,  1879,  Copyrighted.    1928,   by   Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,   Inc.   Registered  U.   S.  Patent  Office. 
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A.  New  Silver  Centre  Crroup  ■ — 
a  vase  and  four  detached  trays,  each  individual 
piece  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  French  Art 
JVLoderne.  The  trays  may  form  a  unit  with  the  vase 
or,  as  corner  pieces,  add  variety  to  the  table  setting. 


Candlesticks,  London,  1803 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO 

Philadelphia 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MM  ARMSTRONG 


N 


The  chairs  illustrated 
are  from  a  set  of  four, 
recently  imported ;  they 
are  typical  of  LouisXVI. 
The  Louis  Philippe  Sec- 
retary is  exceptionally 
spacious,  whik  the  old 
gilt  mirror  adds  to  the 
charm  of  this  typical 
old  world  setting. 


DIGNITY  AND  GRACE 

French  furniture  of  this  era  owes  much  of  its  compelling  charm  to 

the  fidelity  with  which  it  reflects  the  temper  of  its  time;  for  the  period 

following  the  American  Revolution  saw  France  react  vigorously 

against  the  over-rich,  rococco  objects  that  had  been  the  vogue  for 

a  century  or  more.  Thus  French  furniture  of  this  Period  may 

with  good  grace  mingle  with  furniture  of  our  own  contem 

porary  period.    -;-   -,•-   -;-    In  our  galleries  you  may  select 

lamps,  fabrics,  screens,  and  many  decorative  objects,  all  of 

which  will  be  in  true  period  style. 

Our  decorating  service  is  comprehensive.  We  are  prepared 
to  assist  you  in  the  selection  of  individual  pieces,  or  in 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  complete  decoration 
of  your  home. 

MM    ARM5TR  O  NG 


PARIS  INCORPORATED  LONDON 

A  East  57th  Street  (Just  East  of  Fifth  Ave)  New  York 


OCTOBER.  1928 
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KIRKPATRICK 


verware  Q/ewelr 
Z  TOWER 


^ 


PARK  AVENUE  at  57th  STREET 

New    York 

ECOGNITION  as  specialists   in 
fine    Jewels   has  been   accorded 
the  House  of  Kirkpatrick  for  three 
generations.     Its  authoritative  re- 
sources assure   to  patrons  the   rarest 
specimens  in  the  world's  markets  and 
the  greatest  value.  Exquisite  new  de- 
signs of  artistic  merit — the  creations 
of  the  Kirkpatrick  ateliers  in   Paris 
are  now  shown  —  Jfride  Bracelets, 
Shoulder    Brooches,    Necklaces 
and  Rings.   In  addition  there 
is  a  delightful  collection  oj 
Nove  I  ties — sin  art  a  n  d 
original. 


y^*-~>l 


15,     RUE    1KNKLON 
parij 
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CRICHTONtS 

EXPERTS   IN    OLD   ENGLISH    SILVER 

636FifthAve.     NEW    YORK      at 51st Street 


THIS  magnificent  Queen  Anne  Silver  Gilt  Cup  and  Cover  was 
made  in  London  in  1709  by  Simon  Pantin  who  worked  at 
"The  Peacock",  St.  Martins'  Lane.  This  Cup  stands  1 1  }i 
inches  high  and  is  a  distinguished  example  of  the  art  of  the  old  master 
silver  workers.  For  Wedding  Gifts  of  importance  there  can  be  had  at 
moderate  price  Reproductions  of  famous  pieces  made  with  the  same 
exacting  standards  as  of  old. 
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LAKGCST  ASSORTMENT  IN   TH8  WORLD 


SHAHRISTAN    RJJGS  W0V8N  TO  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS   ON  OUR,  LOOMS  IN  THE  ORIENT 
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I  HE  above  reproduction  of  a  Louis  XV  upholstered  bed  in  old  white  enamel 
and  gold  leaf  has  been  selected  as  a  typical  copy  of  an  antique  from 
our  important  collection  of  French  bedroom  furniture.  There  is  a  marked 
trend  among  present-day  decorators   toward  bedrooms   done   in   the 
French  .style  as  being  the  most  appropriate  for  the  small-scale  sleep- 
ing apartments  now  so  general.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
chests  of  drawers  and  kindred  pieces  completing  the  bedroom 
groups  may  be  seen  in  our  showrooms. 

Cassard-Romano  antiques  and  imported 
furniture  may  be  purchased  through 
accredited     decorators      and     dealers. 

cassard  romano 

companyjnc 

fornvsnrUj^  Jl/loacW!^  i7kCVZ£S 

.  232-236  Cast  59th  Street,  New  yorkCtty 


155E  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CIE 
61Av  Philippe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGEJLE2 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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IIYNAMIQUE 
CfEATIOKS 


The  vanity  table  illustrated  is  part  of  a 
complete  bedroom  suite,  twin  beds  or  full 
size  bed,  night  table,  chiffonier,  dresser, 
cabinet » desk,  chair  and  chaise  longue 


For   the   modern 

bedrOOm  •  Restraint  . . 
simplicity  of  line  .  .  nowhere  does 
modernist  furniture  find  its  place 
more  happily  than  in  the  bedroom. 
And  in  Dynamique  Creations 
you'll  find  a  variety  of  interesting 
and  unusually  charming  pieces — 
all  authentically  modern  in  design 

—  all  comfortable  and  practical  to  the  last  degree. 

No  small  part  of  its  distinction,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  lovely 

effect  achieved   in   natural  woods  —  in  this  instance  Harewood 

and  mahogany. 

Dynamique  is  shown  in  the  leading  stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

JOHNSON  FURNITURE  CO. 
JOHNSON^HANDLEY-JOHNSON   COMPANY 
GRAND   RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 

IIYNAMIQLIE 
CrEATIONS 
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1928,  Kittinger  Company 


^And  Such  a  (Desk  in  ^our 


Quaint,  colorful,  conven- 
ient .  .  .  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  places  because 
of  its  narrow  width.  In 
Solidcls)alnut  with  adjust- 
able shelves  and  hand- 
painted  floral  decorations 
on  the  cupboard  door. 


s — //  ^vlCTURE  this  writing  group  in  your 
vf^YcJ' own  home  ...  an  Early  English  desk 
of  "knee-hole"  design  with  a  quaint 
ladder-back  companion  chair  .  .  .  equally 
fascinating  in  living  room,  library  or  bed- 
room. An  invitation  to  keep  up  with  your 
correspondence.  The  down-filled  pillow 
chair-seat  bids  you  linger. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  related  groups 
of  Kittinger  Furniture  in  authentic  period 


Own  £iving  ^oom^ 

reproductions.  Their  staunch  construction 
throughout  is  in  solid  woods,  principally 
American  Walnut  and  Honduras  Mahogany 
...  a  few  in  Oak  and  Maple. 

Such  masterpieces  are  the  work  of 
craftsmen  long  trained  in  Kittinger  standards. 
The  greater  value  of  finest  Cabinetwoods, 
the  carvings,  mouldings,  and  turnings  high- 
lighted by  hand,  the  application  of  time- 
defying  lacquer  and  superb  finish  assure 
values  to  endure  for  generations. 


You  will  be  interested  in  Kittinger  reproductions  in  the  booklet  on 
£.iving  'Jioom  furniture.  A.  copy  together  with  the  names  of 
dealers  in  your  locality  will  be  sent  on  request.  Kittinger  Gom- 
pany,   1904  Elmwood  ^Avenue,  Buffalo,  SN.  Y. 


ITTINGER 

Distinctive    Fur ni  tur  e      ^^-* 
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OS® 


SINGER 


S^KS 


FOYER  GROUPING 

Krreat  variety  and  beauty  of  design  distinguish  SINGER 
creations  ^°  -^  Ike  many  reproductions  and  adaptations  of  period 
styles  may  offer  inspiration  for  the  development  and  enrichment 
of  your  decorative  schemes  ^  ^°  JO eatured  by  decorators,  leading 
furniture  and  department  stores. 

M.  SINGER  &  SONS 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE  and  CABINETWORK 


NEW  YORK 
BRUSSELS 


ilNGER 


[UPHOLSTYLEDl 


"$7he  Seat  gf  iHonor" 


PARIS 
MILAN 
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PANELLING   BY 
ORSENIGO 


NC. 


A  TRUE  rendition  of  the  luxurious,  livable  dignity  of  Eng- 
•  lish  rooms  enhances  this  interior.  Against  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  panelling,  copied  from  the  original  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Queen  Anne  Lacquered  Cabinet  and 
Wing  Chair  achieve  colourful  contrast.  The  Georgian  Desk 
is  a  replica  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Our  exhibits 
are  always  open  for  your  inspection 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

815    LINCOLN    BOULEVARD 


AT   46TH    STREET 

NEW     YORK     C  ITY 


FACTORY 

LONG   ISLAND   CITY 
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ili       m,^ 

Quaint  bird  and  tortoise  motif,  in  combination  of  mul- 
berry, blue,  yellow  on  soft  green,  white  or  pink  ground. 


A  "SOMETHING  NEW"  for  those  who  delight 
in  skilfully  designed  wall  coverings.  The 
sample  of  wallpaper  shown  was  selected  for  its 
smartness.  By  consulting  your  dealer  or  decorator 
and  asking  to  see  Lloyd's  Sample  Book  you  will 
find  many  other  inspiring  suggestions.  If  no  deco- 
rator is  available,  write  to  any  address  listed  be- 
low — describing  fully  the  rooms  to  be  decorated 
— and  samples  of  Lloyd's  fashion  wallpapers  will 
be  mailed  to  you. 


I 


W.H.S. 


Jloyd 


CO.  INC. 


48  WEST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN  NEWARK 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  570  Atlantic  Ave.  4  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  1620  Spruce  St.  (John  H.  Whitwell,  Inc  I 
WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  1121  Market  St.  (R.  C.  Dancer,  Inc.) 

For  Over  Forty  Years   Importers  of  Good  Wallpaper 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.  INC.  * 

48  West  48th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

I  am  interested  in  your  modern  wallpapers.   Please  send  me 
a  selection  of  samples. 

Name 


Addr 


H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15  th.  1 6th   17th   1 8th  Centuries 

DAMASKS      BROCADES      VELVETS 
IN  IMPORTANT  YARDAGES 

Historic  Vestments 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 
■f    -f    -f 

Examples  of  Historic  Fabrics 
for  Museum  Collections 

i    -f    -f 

40  EAST  34TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


=* 


v^liinese 
nets 


In  the  art  objects  of  a  people  are  chron- 
icled their  history,  actual  no  less  than  cul- 
tural. Thus  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  early  Jesuits  in  China  are  clearly 
bespoken  in  the  wood  and  polychrome 
figure  of  the  priest,  which  is  here  shown. 

At  Gump's,  the  collector  and  connoisseur 
will  find  Chinese  paintings,  jades,  por- 
celains, statuary,  embroidery  and  furniture 
telling  of  China's  greatness  and  deserving 
of  a  place  in  fine  collections  and  homes. 


Tthjigure  3 2" high 
one  of  a  set  of  four 


S.& G.GUMP  CO. 

246-268  Post  Street 

San  Francisco 

California 
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REQUIRE  mODERnkUGS 


HAND-WOVEN  RUGS  CARRIED  IN 
STOCK  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 
. . .  ORIENTALS,  CHINESE,  SPANISH. 
AUBUSSON  AND  SAVONNERIE 
...ALSO  ANTIQUE  HOOKED  RUGS... 
WIDE  SEAMLESS    PLAIN    CARPETS 


PHILADELPHIA,  1S20  Locust  Street 
BOSTON.  .  420  Boylston  Street 
CHICAGO,  1811  Hey  worth  Building 
LOS  ANGELES,  816  So.  Figueroa  St. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  251   Post  Street 


Swift,  trenchant . . .  twentieth  century  design  is  fresh  and  courageous- 
arriving  at  new  ends  by  new  ways  of  thinking.  When  employing  mod- 
ern motifs  in  the  home,  this  absence  of  precedent  necessitates  the 
utmost  thought  to  fundamental  line  and  design.  In  the  selection  of  rugs, 
Kent-Costikyan  offers  three  distinctive  types  of  floor  coverings  . . .  Kentshah 
hand-woven  carpet,  deep-napped  and  lustrous  in  subtly  restrained  colors, 
seamless  to  twenty  feet,  is  available  at  once  ...  or  we  suggest  an  exclusive 
mottled  carpet  in  colorful  combination  of  mellow  blue,  rose,  green  and  gold, 
also  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  As  an  alternative  we  will  weave-to-order 
such  rugs  as  that  illustrated  above.  Whether  your  scheme  calls  for  the 
bold  and  colorful  or  the  subdued,  rugs  will  be  woven  to  order  in  colors, 
designs,  and  dimensions  carrying  out  the  original  conception  and  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  surroundings.  Samples  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
with  our  folder  "R".    Please  mention  your  architect,  decorator  or  dealer. 

KEITT-COSTIKYAn 

FIFTH    AVENUE    at    41st    Street    •    NEW    YORK    CITY 
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Why  Not  Discriminate  as  a  few  do  .  .  .  and  realize  the  generally  undiscovered  beauties  of 
Italian  18th  Century  pieces.  The  accompanying  Louis  XV  Settee  in  Walnut  veneer  is  illus- 
trative of  the  splendid  collection  we  have  recently  acquired 

DANTG  VIRGIL  UGIAJMD 

Italian  and  French  Antiquesr~> 

22  Ea.-I  65tli  Street     •     New  York 

Florcnrr  Office:  3  1  Vialo  P  Vn 
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he  lev  examples  shown  above  typify  a  group  of  unusual   Chinese  Porcelains  ol 
the  17th  ana  early  18th  Centuries,   now  on  display  in  the  Galleries  ol  Philip  Ouval. 

jViemoer  ol  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  .League 

•         •         • 

Philip  Suval  k 


823-25  MADISON  AVENUE 


(ESTABLISHED     189  6) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


NC 


SOUTHAMPTON.  LONG  ISLAND 
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zw  flooring  fashion 


I 


N  homes  where  fashion  sets 
the  pace  and  beauty  is  a  wel- 
come visitor,  you  will  find  a 

Smart 


new  vogue  flourishing 


Bright-hucd  linoleums  in 


color  underfoot! 

which  there  is  no  hint  of  compromise  with 

the  cheerless  floors  of  yesterday. 

Interior  decorators  abreast  of  the  times 
are  recommending  Sealex  Linoleums  to  the 
most  exclusive  of  their  clientele.  Every- 
where the  latest  creations  in  these  smart  lin- 
oleums are  being  enthusiastically  received. 

Each  is  a  masterpiece  of  modern  floor 
design.  Some  are  gay  with  dashes  of  spark- 
ling color;  others  luxurious  with  the  rich 
veinings  of  rare  marbles;  still  others  restful 
in  subdued,  softly  blended  tones  of  color. 


All  are  remarkably  comfortable  and  quiet 
underfoot — and  almost  as  easy  to  keep 
spotlessly  clean  as  glazed  tile. 

You,  too,  should  view  these  attractive 
Sealex  Linoleums,  made  by  the  Sealex  Pro- 
cess which  penetrates  and  seals  the  tiny 
pores  of  the  material  against  moisture,  dirt 
and  spilled  things. 

From  the  wide  variety  of  patterns  available 
you  can  easily  make  a  happy  choice — to 
freshen  up  your  dining  room — add  new 
cheer  to  your  hall — or  brighten  your  living 
room,  bedroom  or  sun  porch. 

Sealex  Linoleums  are  not  high  priced. 
They  come  in  rich  Inlaids,  two-tone  Jaspe, 
Romanesq,  Plain  and  Battleship — a  type  to 
add  comfort  and  style  to  any  interior. 


Sealex  Linoleum  No.   6141 


/^f^*  BT~ ""  A  ^^^/  Slahi-proof    *    Spot 'proof   >-    Easily    cleaned 

^SEALEX  LINOLEUMS  £» 

CoNGOLEUM-NaIRN    INC.       General  Office:    KEARNY,  N.J.     New  York     Philadelphia     Chicago     San  Francisco     Pittsburgh     Boston     Minneapolis      Kansas  City     Dallas     New  Orleans      Atlanta 


ZTTIEE —  A  new  and  valuable   book   on   home-decoration    by  the   well-known 
authority,  Winniired  Fales.  Contains  many  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  adapt 

Name Address. 


inexpensively  the  new  trend  in  decoration  to  your  own  home.   A  practical  Color 
SchemeSelector  conies  with  the  book.  Address  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  Kearny,  N.J. 


H 


£May  we  sen 

2  new 
helpful 
books? 


There  is  hardly  a  question  about  how  to  make 
a  bathroom  more  beautiful  and  more  conven- 
ient that  is  not  answered  in  New  Ideas  for  Bath- 
rooms. It  is  all  that  its  name  suggests.  In 
beautiful  color-printing,  it  presents  page  after 
page  of  fresh  and  agreeable  arrangements  of 
the  newer  fixtures  .  .  .  novel  ideas  .  .  .  color 
schemes  . . .  blue  prints  of  floor  plans  . . .  wall 
elevations  .  .  .  plumbing  hints  that  may  save 
space  and  money  .  .  .  inspiring  suggestions, 

CRAN  E 

Everything   for  Any   Plumbing   Installation  Anywhere 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices,  836  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Branches  and  lalei  offices  in  on*  hundred  and  sixty-six  cities 


You  need  these  two  books  if 
you  are  building  or  planning  to 
build.  Together  they  contain 
more  than  100  pages  of  sugges- 
tion and  illustration;  baths  de- 
signed by  well-  known  architects, 
color  schemes  by  able  interior 
decorators,  actual  photographs 
of  the  newest  fixtures  and  ac- 
cessories. A  wealth  of  informa- 
tion in  handy  form.  If  the  books 
will  be  of  help  to  you,  we  will 
gladly  send  them.  The  coupon 
is  for  your  convenience. 


every  one  of  which  is  as  practical  as  a  door-knob. 

The  companion  volume  is  Homes  of  Comfort. 
In  the  newly  revised  edition,  it  is  a  handy 
illustrated  catalogue  of  Crane  fixtures,  valves, 
and  fittings,  for  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bath. 

Merely  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
Both  books  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly, 
without  obligation. 

CRANE  CO.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  two  books:    New 
Ideas  for  Bathrooms  and  Homes  of  Comfort,  which  you  offered 
in  Arts  &C  Decoration  of  October. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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IT  is  in  such  interiors  as  this  that  our  decorators  so  successfully  capture  the  atmos- 
phere of  other  periods.  Our  new  series  of  antique  panelled  rooms,  recently  opened, 
glows  with  a  profusion  of  masterpieces  of  the  Old  World.  Pieces  teeming  with  the 
glamor  of  the  past  .  .  .  rich  and  colorful  creations  of  the  skilful  craftsmen  of  old 
days.  Bristol  are  also  makers  of  reproductions  in  all  period  furniture  for  dining 
room,  bedroom  and  living  room. 


Bristol 


SHOWROOMS 

319  East  62nd  St. 

NEW   YORK  CITY 


FACTORY 

340  Jackson  Ave. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
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Our  New  Salons 


> 


Exhibit  many 

Truly  befitting  the  charm  and  dignity  of  the  furnish' 
ings  they  hold  are  the  new  galleries  of  Jacques 
Bodart,  Inc. 

These  new  and  more  spacious  salons  are  reached 
through  the  same  street  entrance  as  the  former  show 
rooms. 

Here  you  will  find  many  Jacques  Bodart  creations  in 
French  reproductions,  distinguished  as  always  for  their 
purity  of  line,  their  unequalled  finish,  the  authenticity 
of  their  design  and  that  individuality  which  alone  sig' 
naliz,es  the  work  of  expert  French  cabinetmakers. 


,/T.N  illustrated  booklet 
showing  many  charming  re 
productions  <>j  French  furni' 
ture  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


OCTOBER,  1928 


more  re-creations 

Such  reproductions,  it  is  safe  to  say,  can  never  be' 
come  commercialised  but  must  inevitably  bespeak  the 
genius  of  the  artist  in  rare  woods. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  show  our  importations  to  those 
who  present  the  card  of  their  decorator  or  dealer. 


'  ditdv  c    rx. 


RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  President 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorl{ 

In  Paris :   1 1  R.ue  Payenne 
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Reproductions 
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McELROY 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

4  East  56th  Street 
NEW    YORK 


HIN 


■Laiiterii 

Hatonra 
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c,  \nnr.y  fubnitdbb 

Pompclnn   Stone,    Lead,   Terra   ("oita.   Marble 

Illustrated  Catalonue  Sent  fur  10c. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

•j'.i  Lexlngti  n  itb  SI  .  Nen  York 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


WITH  the  begin- 
ning  of  the 
autumn  season 
comes  the  obligations  of 
entertaining  and  making 
gifts,  such  as  have  been 
amply  provided  for  in  The 
House  of  Wedding  Pres- 
ents, of  Miss  Higgs,  Inc. 
Here  one  may  select  the 
incidentals  that  go  to 
make  a  perfect  table  set- 
ting; here  too  is  the  occasional 
piece  of  furniture,  in  the  antique 
or  reproductions,  namely  nests  of 
tables,  tripod  smoking  and  plant 
stands  in  lacquer  or  a  tea  table  that 
adds  so  much  to  the  comfort  of 
a  room. 

An  interesting  mahogany  desk 
table  of  Georgian  origin  and  grace- 
ful outline  has  a  kidney  shaped  top 
with  a  brass  gallery  and  there  are 
old  inlaid  mahogany  humidors  and 
mirrors,  with  lamps  of  distinction 
as  other  features,  in  this  stock,  ex- 


Dull  brass  Provencal  andirons  and  iron 

pot  filled  with  pine  kindler  brickettes. 

Courtesy  Edwin  Jackson,  Inc. 

emplified  by  a  pair  with  flat  urn- 
shaped  crystal  bases  and  oval  rose 
silk  shades.  The  problem  of  a 
suitable  wedding  present  is  also 
solved  in  the  selection  of  a  deco- 
rative bronze;  a  Charles  Dickens 
silver  inkwell  that  locks;  teakettles 
and  services,  candlesticks,  platters 
and  trays  for  tea 
or  beverages  in 
Sheffield  or  sil- 
ver; jugs, covered 
entree  dishes  and 
choice  bits  of  old 
silver  such  as  a 
set  of  four  open 
salts,  glass  lined, 
with  dolphin 
bases.  Fine  Eng- 
lish china  for  all 
uses  is  also  to  be 
had.  likewise 
glassware,     in 


Sheffield  skettle  ball  jug,  tray,  double 

entree   dish   and  a   three-in-one  coffee 

pot.  Courtesy  Miss  Higgs,  Inc. 

which  the  large  sized  goblets 
in  straffeta,  showing  polo  play- 
ers and  in  another  design  a 
decoration  depicting  the  hunt,  are 
most  serviceable  and  not  expen- 
sive. 

The  uptown  branch  of  Edwin 
Jackson,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
fireplace  accessories,  situated  on 
the  ground  floor  of  an  unusually 
attractive  reconstructed  house  with 
a  pargetry  stucco 
exterior,  is  most 
suitably  located. 
Within,  against  a 
background  o  f 
rough  plaster 
walls  with  a 
X  V t  h  century 
Caenstone  fire- 
place at  one  end 
and  leaded  glass 
windows,  oak 
beamed  ceiling 
and  wide  planked 
floors,  are 
grouped  complete 
fire  sets  in  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  early  English  and 
Georgian  designs  associated  either 
with  or  without  an  appropriate 
mantel,  which  are  also  provided 
in  stone  or  wood  with  suitable 
grates  and  overmantels. 

The   Provencal   andirons,  illus- 
trated, are  other  types  that  have 

Yellow  Holland  pottery  lamp  with 
parchment  shade,  blue  greyhound  box, 
modern  ivy  pot.Courtesy  Palmer-Dillon 


PRINT  BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work — 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.    Sent    for    10c     (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


Almost  sim 

Antique  Itself 

In  its  careful  hand  work  by  skilled, 
patient  mountaineer  craftsmen,  its 
sturdy,  pegged  construction,  and  its 
quaint  lines,  this  solid  Maple  re- 
production of  an  old  Butterfly  Table 
is  almost  the  equivalent  of  an  an- 
tique itself.  Besides  serving  as  an 
end  table,  this  attractive  piece  will 
find  many  other  places  in  the  well 
furnished  home.  24"  high  with  an 
oval  top  23"  x  30".  No.  960.  Retail 
price,   $24.75. 

Express  Charges  Additional 

At  Better  Shops  or  Direct 


The  TREASURE   CHEST 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

0/#iwA«W"AIJNT  NANCY- 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successjul 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection    with    the    designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 


f — T 


Weathervanes 

entirely  hand  made,  of  wrought 

iron.     =1035,     12"    high,     16" 

long.    Specially    priced    at    #25. 

Ask   for    booklet 

Lighting   fixtures  Lanterns 

Wrought  iron  hardware 

Fireplace  fixtures 

L.  D.  FORD  CORPORATION 

16  E.  54th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


French  Prints 

Hand  colored  Prints  for 
Decorative  Work 

Write  for  Catalogue 

C.  VOUGA   &  CO. 
225  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


A  Truly  Colonial 

Combination 


is  that  of  a  pair  of  solid 
brass  "Peregrine  White" 
candlesticks  copied  exactly 
from  the  original  in  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Hall,  Plym- 
outh, and  a  pair  of  old 
fashioned  hand-dipped  pure 
bayberry  candles  made  from 
bayberries  gathered  in  the 
good  old  Cape  Cod  towns 
of  Eastham,  Wellfleet, 
Truro     and     Provincetown. 

We  '■ml  tiro  candlesticks 
and  two  candles  attractively 
packed  for   $".3u    postpaid. 

THE    BAYBERRY 
CANDLE  PLACE 


North  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


PAINTED    GLASS 

FOR      FRENCH      DOORS 


UNUSUAL     INTERIORS 
LIGHTING      FIXTURES 
WOODEN      GATES 
PAINTED   TAPESTRIES 
MODERN        DRAPERIES 

ASK   FOR   LITERATURE 

EASTMAN  BROS.   STUDIOS,  Inc. 

36  WEST  46th  ST.,  N.  Y.  C,  BRYANT  2260 


GENUINE  REED  FURNITURE 
We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with   Distinctive  Reed   Furniture,  and   Decorative   Fabrics. 


Specialists 
ii      Siin-Varlur 
Furnishings 


TK»  REED  SHOP.  Inc. 

117    EAST    57th    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


FOR  YOUR  OPEN  FIREPLACE 

HANDSOME  LEATHER  WOOD 
CARRIER  MAKES  A  SUPERB  GIFT 

Prevents  soiling  hands  or  clothes,  and  makes  it 
easy  to  get  wood  from  basement  or  woodshed. 
Makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  carry  fifty  pounds  of 
wood  with  one  hand.  Cut  from  a  carefully  tanned 
cowhide,  turned  over  at  the  ends  to  make  a  com- 
fortable handle.  Studded  with  brass  nails  in 
handsome  design.  4  feet  long  when  open,  and 
13!^"  at  widest  part. 

Stands  roughest  wear  and  lasts  a  life- 
time without  losing  its  good  looks.  When 
not  in  use  it  is  a  worthwhile  ornament  to 
be    displayed   with   fireplace   tools. 

Price  $6  each.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order;  or  we  will  forward  C.  O.  D. 
Delivered   prepaid. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

HOME    &   CAMPCRAFT  CO. 

Dept.    104,    106   Ann    Street 

Hartford,  Conn. 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

INTERIORS  OF  DISTINCTION 

149  East  Ontario  Street 

Chicago 


"PRICE 
$12. 50" 


India  X  u  m  d  a 
Hu^s  made  in 
Kashmir,  em- 
broidered by 
hand.  Opportuni- 
ty for  consumer. 
We  are  direct  im- 
porters of  Numda 
Rugs,  and  have  a 
large  stock  cm 
hand.  The  colors 
consist  of  white, 
red,  blue,  black, 
gold,  green,  grey 
and  wine.  The  sizes  i  x  6  ft.  They  are 
suitable  for  bedrooms,  sun  parlors  and 
living-rooms.  Goods  shipped  free  of 
charge  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
if  remittance  is  made  in  advance. 

N.  R.  CHECKER,  Suite  537 

225-5th  Ave.  New  York  City 


^^e^^  IB 

561  MADISON  AVE  NBW  YORK  CITY  I 

powell 

l(MPOHTEDlji%M[  PS 
AND  DECORATIONS 

RECENT    90Z3 


TELEPHONE 


A  NEW  SHOP  showing 
antique  and  modern 
lamps  with  appropriate 
shades  from  France  — 
Italv  and  America 


* 


17th  Century  Chests 

Carved  of  Rich  Brown 
Walnut.  Height  30"— 
Width  19"  — Length 
38".  Priced  from  $75 
to  $150  each. 

]ar  18th  Century  Kashan, 
Dull   green   $70 

AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 
OF  JERUSALEM 

559  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Main    and    Mount   Desert    Struts 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


"\T7"HEN  you  entertain,  let 
*»  there  be  Sherry  Havana 
cigars  in  the  humidor,  Sherry 
Turkish  cigarettes  on  the  table! 
Made  of  the  most  choice  tobaccos 
— blended,  aged. 

On  sale  at  Sherry  establishments 
or  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote 
prices  and  fill  orders  by  mail 
(parcels  post  extra). 


cJqua^  GmSA 


5VWVUJ 


300  Park  Avenue 


The  Waldorf-Astoria 


5th  Avenue  at  35th  and  58th  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  pape  ichen  shopping 
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LA*U> 


Not  merely  to 
brighten  the  home 
but  to  beautify  it. 
Take,  for  example, 
this  distinctive  dull 
brass  lamp,  cleverly 
designed  around 
the  old  -  fashioned 
candle  snuffer.  It 
stands  21  inches 
high  and  every  inch 
radiates  good  taste 
and  good  cheer.  $30. 


Send    for   Catalogue 


19  East  48th  St. 


New  York 


PkedRuI 

Easily  Made  at  Honrp 

NOW  in  your  own  home  you  can 
make  the  gorgeous  Hooked  Rugs 
you  have  always  wanted — rugs  of 
such  exqaisite  colorings  and  de- 
signs as  will  prove  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  your  friends.  The 
amazing  new  Superior  Simplified 
Rugcraft  with  the  marvelous  Rug- 
craft  Looper,  new  and  exclusive 
patterns  (stamped  in  full  color  on 
imported  India  burlap)  and  sturdy 
metal  frame  enables  you  to  create 
genuine  Superior  Hooked  Rugs  by 
an  easy  method  five  times  faster 
than  the  crude  old-fashioned  way. 

Combine  Pleasure  and  Profit 

Superior  Rugcraft  offers  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  occupy  your 
spare  time  profitably.  Superior 
Hooked  Rugs  can  always  be  sold 
at  a  handsome  profit  and  make 
beautiful  gifts. 

Send  Today  for  FREE  Pattern 

Portfolio    of    the    new    exclusive 

Superior    Patterns    and    complete 

details  of  the  Superior  Rugcraft 

special  introductory  offer.     Send 

no  money,  just  name  and  address. 

Superior  Appliance  &.  Pattern  Co. 

J    fourth    Avenue.    Clearfield,    l'a. 

USE  COUPON  NOW 


been  copied  from  the  original 
French  together  with  an  even  lower 
and  simpler  pair,  to  comply  with 
the  furnishings  of  a  Provencal 
room.  Even  the  walnut  mantel 
with  which  these  andirons  are 
shown     conforms     to     Provencal 


Dessert  and  luncheon  service,  a  melon 
knife  and  a  strainer,  with  colored 
handles.  Courtesy  Mrs.  F.  M.  Carleton 

lines  in  its  irregular  fireplace  open- 
ing and  curved  frieze.  Another  fine 
example  for  a  Georgian  room  is  of 
deal  wood  with  delicate,  ornamen- 
tal carvings  in  the  manner  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  a  steel 
hob  grate. 

Marble  mantels  of  the  1840 
period,  taken  from  old  New  York 
houses,  that  are  once  more  in  de- 
mand, are  also  represented  with 
Franklin  stoves,  copies  of  the 
early  models,  likewise  pierced 
brass  fenders.  Wooden  mantels  for 
rooms  without  chimneys  or  flues, 
as  in  apartment  hotels,  are  an- 
other specialty,  equipped  with 
electric  log  fires,  made  of  actual 
logs  that  have  been  charred  and 
burned  to  simulate  a  real  fire.  Glass 
coals  banked  in  a  grate  offer  an 
equally  effective  fire  for  these 
mantels,  which  may  be  marbleized 
or  stained  a  solid  color,  as  pre- 
ferred. In  spark  screens  those  made 
of  chain  mesh  curtains,  resembling 
chain  armor,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  a  large  stone  fireplace. 

In  the  articles  displayed  by 
Palm  er-Dillon, 
that  may  be  pur- 
chased through 
the  interior  deco- 
rators or  specialty 
shops  throughout 
the  country,  there 
is  much  that  is 
entertaining  and 
pleasing.  Here 
unusual  lamps  of 
Holland  pottery 
in  subtle  tones 
of  green,  yellow 
and  rose  and 
metal  floor  lamps 
vie  w  i  t  h  their 
parchment  shades 


in  effectiveness,  while  covered 
bowls  and  vases  of  graceful  out- 
line, glazed  inside  and  out,  also 
charm.  Especially  amusing  among 
these  are  the  animal  subjects,  such 
as  the  greyhound  decorated  blue 
pottery  cigarette  box,  illustrated, 
and  one  with  a 
lizard,  the  work 
of  F  r  a  n  s  van 
Katwyk. 

Candlesticks  in 
the  same  delight- 
ful glaze  offer  a 
further  selection 
as  do  hand-tooled 
leather  desk  ac- 
cessories, picture 
frames,  bill 
folders,  cedar 
lined  cigarette 
boxes  with  jade 
inserts  and  finely 
bound  books,  in- 
cluding one  that 
contains  the  operas;  the  diction- 
ary, etc.  Small  flower  paintings 
that  lend  a  bright  touch  of  color 
to  a  room  are  another  feature, 
here,  with  exquisite  botany  prints, 
framed  with  French  mats;  English 
porcelain  animals  for  decorative 
purposes;  Swedish  Orrefors  glass 
for  the  table,  cut  and  engraved  in 
the  most  delicate  manner;  Danish 
and  American  colonial  pewter  and 
rare  pieces  of  ornamental  Ming 
porcelains  and  early  Chinese  em- 
broideries. 

The  Italian  walnut  pole  screens 
with  satin  shields  decorated  with 
hand  painted  Godey  subjects,  hav- 
ing satin  covered  footstools  to 
match  in  color,  with  carved  frames, 
are  among  the  newer  items,  as  are 
the  motor  cushions  made  of  fur  of 
many  kinds  carried  out  in  mosaic 
and  ornamental  patterns,  some 
with  tiny  cut-out  applique  animals. 
Those  who  delight  in  colorful 
table  appointments  will  find  in  the 
dessert  and  fruit  services  with 
colored  handles,  at  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Carleton's,  an  unique  collection  of 

W  alnut  match  holder  with  drawer, 
hooked  mat,  pewter  smoking  set,  pot- 
tery jug.  Courtesy  The  Treasure  Chest 


Garden 
Ornaments 

Manufactured      Stone 
Marble 
Terra   Cotta 
Importers    of 
DELLA   ROBBIA 
Reproductions 
SPANISH   OIL  JARS 
FAIENCE  WINE  JARS 
Hand    Wrought    Iron 
Hanging  Lanterns 
Borcheres  Garden  Gates 
Flower  Holders 

Wall  Fountain  in  Manu- 
factured stone.  58  inches 
high,  19  inches  wide.  Price 
$30.00  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

P.    SARTI 

119  East  34th  Street 

New    York,   N.    Y. 


Luxurious 

Fur  Rugs 

There's  rich  opulence  in 
rugs  of  Leopard,  Royal  In- 
dian Tiger,  Polar,  Black  and 
Grizzly  Bear,  etc.,  mounted 
by  those  masters  of  this  art 
— Jonas  Bros. 

Exquisite  specimens  with  ex- 
ceptional markings  and  beautiful 
color.  They  grace  and  enrich  a 
room — and  wear  almost  forever. 
Free  art  reproductions  of  our 
unusual  fur  rugs,  with  sizes  and 
prices,  on  request.  Approval  ship- 
ments gladly  made  to  responsible 


<n^>      person 


Jonas 

•£}ros- 

RELIABLE  FURRIERS 


Denver 
Colorado 


Painted  Decorations 

of 
Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 

516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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"In  the  modern 
spirit"  summa- 
rizes the  appeal- 
ing distinction 
of  Armchair  No. 
218,  illustrated 
at  the  left.  It  is 
custom-made  of 
the  finest  genu- 
ine stick  reed 
obtainable. 


(£>he   cstristocrat  of  <J£eed    csurniture 

Because  Mastercraft  Reed  Furniture  is  custom-built; 
because   of   its  smart   lines,    striking  colors  and 
quality  construction,   Mastercraft   has  well 
earned  its  reputation  as  "The  Aristo- 
crat    of     Reed     Furniture." 

Write  to  us  for  illustrations  of   Mastercraft   Reed 
Furniture    and   for    the    name    of    nearest    dealer. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  ([telephones|  Ashland  8216 


A     deal     wood 

Georgian  mantel, 

all    hand    carved 

$420.00 

Antique    Adam 
steel     grate     and 

frame 

$225.00 


The  same  high  regard  for  quality 

and    beauty    characterizes    this 

exquisite      Georgian      mantel 

and   this   sturdy   log   roller 


A  grey  steel  log 

roller     -with     brass 

head.  Length  43  inches 

50 


Catalogues 
AS  Andirons       S-S  Screens       M-3  Mantels 


i/       Incorporated 

Downtown  Uptown 

50  Beekman  St.,  New  York  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  65  St.,   New  York 
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;HM^ 


From  The 

Original 

Closet  Shop 


m 


MR*? 

.}  m&r. 


Patent  applied  for 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 

X928 


Illustrating  an  attractive  linen  closet,  one  of 
many  designed  and  executed  by  The  Closet  Shop. 
Our  Decorating  Department  is  always  pleased  to 
submit  estimates  on  complete  or  partial  decorating 

^e  CLCX/ET  Mop, 

fflr/  Georgfe  4ierz.o^ 


Represented  in  San  Francisco 


Telephone  3440  Rhinelande 


780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  ivhen  shopping 
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°^  ^^  Radiator 
Enclosures 
BEAUTIFUL— ECONOMICAL 

Dixie  Radiator  Cabinets  are  designed  to  har- 
monize with  the  decorative  arrangement  of 
every   room.    Various  styles   and   finishes. 

Write  jor  catalogue,  Dcpt.  Dl 
DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 


1000  N.  28th  Street 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


101  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rare  Secretary  in  Thuja 
and  Amboyna  Wood 


Just   received 
shipment     of     English 
furniture.   Many  small 
pieces  suitable  for  gifts. 


MRS.  EHRICH 
36  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


Ceramic    In    white  laze   iiy   Prof. 

Knenlr.    $14. 


i 


1 1 EUAKXSAND  CHATTS 


-  iNrnpprip^-f- 


7WF<,T4Z.ST0r:r.T    *    Hew,   ^T^>Ty 


Reproduc- 
tion 16th 
Century 
fireplace 
n  ith  en- 
larged flue, 
in  Spanish 
style.  Cour- 
tesy James- 
Reynolds, 
Inc. 


knives,  forks  and  spoons  and  even 
in  the  larger  luncheon  size  of 
knives  and  forks.  With  their  gilded 
mounts  and  leaf  green,  coral  red, 
French  blue,  lapis  blue,  jade  or 
imitation  amber  handles  they  vary 
the  monotony  of  flat  silver,  most 
acceptably  and  look  equally  well 
upon  a  lace,  colored  damask  oi- 
lmen cloth.  Considering  their  rea- 
sonable cost  they  may  be  readily 
made  an  addition  rather  than  a 
substitute  for  one's  regular  table 
equipment.  Silver  tea  strainers 
with  handles  to  correspond  are  also 
to  be  had. 

As  the  name  implies,  The  Trea- 
sure Chest,  has  in  its  fund  of  mate- 
rial made  by  the  North  Carolina 
Mountaineers,  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  sold  to  the  gift  shops  and  de- 
partment stores  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  most  unusual  and 
desirable  assortment  of  useful 
articles,  carefully  made  and  having 
a  distinct  touch  of  individuality 
not  to  be  found  in  machine  made 
products.  As  for  instance,  hooked 
rugs  with  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
mountain  flowers,  in  all  sizes,  even 
as  table  mats  and  chair  seats,  as 
well  as  the  nursery  subjects.  To 
comply  with  the  modern  trend  in 
decoration,  there  is  a  special  de- 
sign known  as  "The  Desert"  show- 
ing the  cactus,  in  greens  with  black 
shadows  against  a  sand  colored 
ground.  Quilts  and  quilted  covered 
cushions;  hand  loomed  linen 
towels,  fine  wool  scarfs,  and  color- 
ful sewing  bags  and  baskets  are 
examples    of    the   women's   work. 

In  hand  forged  iron  there  are 
also  floor  and  table  lamps, 
of  modernistic  feeling  and  sim- 
plicity, with  cone-shaped  parch- 
ment shades.  A  lantern,  too,  made 
of  seashells,  hanging  from  a  brac- 
ket composed  of  grasslike  blades 
of  polished  iron.  A  triple  candle- 
stick; graceful  modernistic  smok- 
ing and  flower  stands,  toasting 
forks,  andirons,  and  ivy  and  wall 
pockets  are  other  forge  products. 

In  hand  made  furniture  there  is 
a  new  maple  hutch  or  chair  table, 
practical  for  a  small  room,  and 
rush  seated  chairs  and  stools. 
Pewter  jugs  and  smoking  sets,  also 
pottery  vases  and  pitchers  com- 
prise another  phase  of  the  work  of 
The  Treasure  Chest.  For  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  interest  centers  in 


the  garden,  there  are  unglazed 
strawberry  jars,  so  lovely  when 
drooping  plants  or  vines  fill  the 
openings  around  their  sides.  There 
are  also  pieces  of  brown  kitchen 
pottery  that  may  likewise  be  made 
to  serve  as  flower  holders,  some- 
what crude,  yet  with  a  certain 
rugged  beauty,  together  with  un- 
glazed hand  made  ivy  pots  that 
fit  within  an  iron  bracket. 

In  the  work  of  Janes-Reynolds 
Inc.,  fireplaces  and  flues  that  have 
never  drawn  properly  are  corrected 
and  made  to  perform  their  proper 
functions  by  skilful  reconstruction 
and  flue  engineering.  How  impor- 
tant this  is  may  be  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  damage  that  can  be 
done  to  fine  furniture  coverings, 
hangings,  lampshades  and  pic- 
tures through  a  smoky  fireplace, 
in  months  of  usage.  Improper  draft 
may  not,  necessarily,  cause  the 
room  to  be  filled  with  smoke,  for 
only  a  little  at  a  time  is  some- 
times noticeable,  but  just  as  smoke 
discolors  the  facing  of  the  fire- 
place, gradually,  so  will  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  room  with  its 
contents  be  affected.  It  is  there- 


Tan  cowhide 
ivood  carrier 
studded  with 
brass  nails, 
for  open  fire- 
place. Cour- 
tesy Home 
&  Campcraft 
Co. 


fore  important  that  with  the 
autumn  renovation  of  a  house  the 
fireplaces  and  flues  throughout 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

Chimneys  that  have  never  be- 
fore been  adapted  to  open  fires, 
can,  as  well,  in  the  hands  of  Janes- 
Reynolds  be  made  to  contribute 
their  comfort  to  the  surroundings. 
Complete  heating  plants  of  steam, 
hot  water  or  vapor  are  likewise 
installed  by  this  firm  who  only 
undertake  the  highest  class  work. 
The  problem  of  kitchen  ventila- 
tion, too,  is  solved  by  them  in 
eliminating  unpleasant  cooking 
odors  and  affording  a  means  of 
drawing  off  the  hot  air. 

The  Home  &  Campcraft  Co., 
have  also  provided  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  open  fireplace  in  the 
leather  wood  carrier  they  manu- 
facture. This  is  made  of  carefully 
tanned  cowhide  turned  over  at  the 
ends  to  make  a  comfortable 
handle,  with  the  surface  of  the 
leather  studded  in  an  open  design. 
The  carrier,  strongly  made  to  with- 
stand the  roughest  wear,  makes 
it  a  simple  matter  to  carry  fifty 
pounds  of  wood   with   one   hand. 


Fine  Fixtures  for  Fall  Furnishing 


Tea 

Tables 

Curtain 

Tie 
Backs 

Candela- 
bra 

Consoles 

Wrought 
Iron 
Gates 

Etc. 
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J.  A.  LEHMAN  Inc. 


162  E.  53  St. 


New  York  City 


A 


T 

E 
S 


N 


W 


Artificial  Desert 
or  Cactus  Plant 

36  inches  high, 

including    basket   and   pot 

complete       S/.50 

Write   for  our 

FALL    and    CHRISTMAS 

CATALOGUE  No.  15 

with  a  full  display  of  natural 
prepared  holly  wreaths, 
plants,  artificial  flowers, 
vines,  etc.,  MAILED  FREE. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61  Barclay  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAINTCRAFT 

Unpa'mted  Furniture 

is  purposely  "rubbed  smooth"  and 
"sanded,"  ready  to  be  easily  and 
tastefully  finished  by  yourself — or 
use  our  low  cost  Studio  Finishing 
Service.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
folder. 

.Unazinqly   Low   Prices 

Paintcraft  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

185   Lexington  Ave.,  New   York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


Modernistic 
Accessories 
made  to  suit 
your  indi- 
vidual needs. 


Also  practi- 
cal training 
to  a  limited 
number  of 
students. 


SAINT-GAUDENS  and  HYNES,  INC. 

24  Commerce  Street,  New  York  City 


Lord  Byron 

Silhouette  reproduction  in  black 
on  cream  background.  Frame 
5479,  all  metal,  finished  in  gilt 
with  black  hollow.  Size  4-%  x 
5-%"  outside  measure. 

Price  $4.50  complete 

Companion   of  "Shelley" 
same  price. 

Send  for  Circular  S-5 
for  illustrations  of  other 
silhouettes    and    frames. 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

and 

78  Summer  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


An  original 

Louis  XV 

armchair 

covered  with 

antique 
needle-point 


Furniture  Hangings  Antiques 

101   Park  Avenue  at   40th  St.    Suite  610 

220  East  31st  Street 

NEW  YOBK 


LAURA     WAND 

CoosMltiiig  Inferior  Decorator 

is   now   located   at   683    Lexington   Avenue, 

where  she  will  he  pleased  to  receive  all 

those  who  wish  to  consult  her  regarding 

Interior     Decoration  —  no     matter 

how  small  the  problem  may  be. 


Old  Fabrics 


LAURA  WAND 

683   LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Tel.  Regent  1708 


Antiques 


WITCOAVBC  AVcCCACniN"CQ 

IMPORTERS     MANUEACTllIcERS  «.  Dl  STCIBUTOB  S  ..  FINE 
UPrtOLSTEkV^DftAPEHV    FABRICS  ...  SPECIAL  HAND  MADE  PUGS 


^K    NO.  1    WEST    5  2  -o   ST    AU 
^A    at  5th.  Ave.  New  York    ^| 

■rj 

^■L           CHICAGO 

B^U  M  E  V  wo »I«  ima 

^B           CIliLADFimii.          ^H 
^B           t$tO   LOCUST     ST.          ^H 

r        BOSTON                 jp/      1 
|      4ZO  BOVLSrON  ST^^H 
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Bt                             mm  ' 
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Just 

An    Early    Black    &    Gold 
Marble    Mantel 

Uso   iron    grilles,   lighting    fix- 
ures  and  heirlooms  of  the  past 

^LTERG.EARL 

East    42nd   Street,   New   York 

East    of    Grand    Central    Terminal 

No.    4197 Mocha    Set    (6    cups),   yellow, 

brown,    or    black— $20.00 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520     Madison     A\e..     New     York     City 


"A  New  Mode  in 
Kitchen  Ware"— 

Colorful  and  Distinctive 

Some  utensils  re-created  from  master- 
pieces of  the  metal  worker's  art — 
others  moderne  in  design  and 
treatment,  but  all  in  the  new  vogue — 
Extreme  utility  combined  with  rare 
beauty. 

Art  Craft  Ware  is  made  from  HYB- 
LUM,  the  wonderful  new  deep-draw- 
ing chromium  nickel  aluminum  alloy 
— as  beautiful  as  polished  silver, 
strong  as  steel  and  light  as  alumi- 
num— it  is  non-tarnishing  and  resists 
corrosion.  Your  choice  of  bakelite 
handles  and  knobs  (all  interchange- 
able) in  a  variety  of  colors. 

Art  Craft  Ware  makes  a  smart  gift  or 
bridge  prize — On  sale  at  the  better  girt 
sbops,  or  we  will  supply  you  direct.  Tbe 
1  Qt.  Saucepan  and  Cover,  illustrated, 
mailed  in  attractive  carton — Price  $4.80, 
Prepaid. 

ART  CRAFT  WARE  STUDIOS 

JACKSON,    MICH. 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street.     NievU  york. 
Workers  ir\  Metab 


T^o.  6404 
Hand  forged, 
antique  steel 
finish,  5  0" 
high  over  all. 
$24.00 


Our    new   illustrated  catalogue   of 
LIGHTING   FIXTURES  sent  upon   request 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Established       1906 

Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 

Heating  and   Ventilating 

Problems    Solved 

Only    inquiries    of    the     better 

kind   Solicited 

Out-Of-Town   Work   Given 

Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS    CO.,    INC. 

218  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Plaza    7540 
A   Reliable   Firm   for   Particular  People 


Early 
c 

Pegged-On 
813 

American    "W 
>tretcher  TabL 

Top                     Origir 
perfect   condition 

SKUTCH 

N.  CHARLES  STR 
BALTIMORE,   MD 

alnut 

ial   Brasses 

EET 

Beautiful 

Old 
Sun-Dial 


ORNAMENTS 

Morblo 


MEMORIALS 
Stone 


HOWARD   STUDIOS,    110    E.   57th,    N.   Y.   C. 

Finest  Collection  In  U.  8. 

!,n  Paste  Catalogue  $1.00 


"Furniture"  gives  the  history  of  period 
styles  in  simple,  stimulating  tarma. 
Enables  you  to  discuss  and  select  period 
furniture  with  accurate  and  intimate 
knowledge.  Handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  250  halftone  reproductions  and 
marginal  sketches.  156  pages  with  chro- 
nology and  glossary.  Thousands  of  copies 
sold.  Sent  postpaid,  $1.00.  Order  a  copy 
for  your  library. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 
48-J  Logan  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


/at* 


RUTH  FERGUSON 

NORFOLK   SHOP 

Antiques  and  Furniture,  Interior  Decorations 
Paintings  and  Fabrics 

446  MADISON  AVE.,  Bet.  49th  and  50th  St. 
Regent  6578  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mirrored  Candlesticks  with  Silver  Shade  to  match.  Mirrored  Plateau 
and  Flower  Bowl  with  Silver  Flowers.  Wall  Mirror  size  20  x  36. 


BUCHWALTER  Inc. 


747  Madison  Ave. 


INTERIORS 


New  York  City 


SESAME 

864  MADISON  AVENUE 

Between   70th  &  71st  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Phone   Bulterfield   5384 

•* 

A 

ntiquos  and  Reproductio 

Objets   dArt 

Chinese,  English  and  French 

ns 

FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex' 
elusive  clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  6? 
Decoration,  578  Madi- 
son  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Chest  of  Drawers 

27  ' :  "  wide.  1  9"  deep, 
34"  high.  Unusually 
reasonable  at  ?95.00 


Handmade,  Authentic 

Reproductions  of 

Antique  Furniture 

Handmade,  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers  with  hand  cut,  polished  hard- 
ware. .  .  .  Reproduced  from  original 
early  American  piece  now  in  posses- 
sion of  private  collector. 
Photographs  gladly  furnished  of  our  specific 
pieces  .  .  .  and  prices  quoted  for  repro- 
ducing   or    matching     your    own     antiques. 

KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

Decorators  and  Furnishers 
1522   Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


To  DOUBLE  the  SIZE 
of  ANY  CLOSET 

...here  is  an  in- 
genious space-sav- 
ing unit,  that  slips 
right  into  your 
present  closet  and 
brings  order  out  of 
chaos.  Used  with 
our  other  clever 
clothing  devices  it 
creates  an  ideal 
wardrobe  for  any 
home. 

PHILIP  HALL 

38  East  49th  Sthfkt,  New  York 


BAGS 


Samples    of    materials,    satin    linings, 
sent  on  request 


Iiags      will      be 
receipt  of  check    t 
funded,  if  bag    A 
in  good  order,    g 

sent  postpaid  on 

and   money   re- 

i    is        returned 

L     within     three 

days 

g^P 

Tir 

"Vi  to 
9]/.  inch 
Frames 

r    —        -* 

si 

i^» 

$8.00 

It             to 
$15.00 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9   Westbourne    Rd. 
NEWTON  CENTRE,   MASS. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


LOIIS    XV    TABLE 

Top  13"  i  15".  Height  28%" 

Copies  in  Walnut  SI.".. 00 

RACHEL  H.  WADE 

Antiques  Interiors 

212    Oliver  Ave.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Hand  Painted  Hamper      315.00 

Hand  Painted  Paper  Basket  6.50 

Hand  Painted  Towel  Receiver   ...        6.50 

Any   article   listed    above   will    he    made   to 

order     in    any    color    desired. 

THE   ORIGINAL    KITCHENETTE 
ART  SHOP 

425    Madison    Ave.,    New   York   City 


Floor 
Coverings  For  Every  Use 


FOR  every  room — for  every  period 
of  decoration,  you  will  find  in 
our  comprehensive  line,  a  floor  cov 
ering  to  suit  your  needs.  Our  service 
is  complete  from  sample  to-  finished 
job.  You  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
full  array  of  floor  coverings  to  be  seen 
in  our  showrooms.  Purchases  may  be 
arranged  thru  your  decorator,  dealer 
or  architect. 

WHOLESALE 


IN  STOCK 

UP  TO   18  FT.   WIDE 

Velvets 

Wiltons 

Chenilles 

Axminsters 

TO   ORDER 
UP   TO  54  FT.   WIDE 

Chenilles  and  Hand- 
tufted  rugs  may  be  had 
in  any  special  size  up  to 
54  feet  wide  seamless, 
and  in  any  special  design 
and    coloring. 


^otfiam  Carpet  (2o,3nc 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite    the    Ritz   Carlton 
Telephone,  VANderbilt  2238,  2239 


A 

MIR 

Rhinel 
INTERIORS 

A   CHARMING   NURSERY 

room  that   fits  the  personality  must   fit  the 
Individual  pieces  as  well  as  entire  schemes 
designed  and  executed 

&.  ADAMS  COFFYN,  I 

inder  3520                                                           856  Lexingt 

age 

NC. 

on  Ave. 

GARDENS 

Kashmir    Crewel    Curtain 


^The  History  of 

CREWEL 
EMBROIDERY 


In  the  17th.  century,  during  the  reign  of  King 
James  I  oj  England,  the  East  India  Company  was 
formed  to  trade  with  India,  the  country  where 
colorful  fabrics  were  embroidered  by  the  Hindu 
artists  to  the  fascination  of  all  Europe.  The  first 
shipment  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company 
contained  crewel  embroidered  fabrics  of  "Tree  of 
L\fe"  design,  made  up  in  curtains,  bedspreads  and 
in  bolts  by  the  yard.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
this  creifel  in  England  that  large  numbers  of 
Hindu  artists  were  kept  busy  day  and  night  to 
meet  the  requirements.  ?^o  castle  or  mansion  was 
considered  completely  furnished  without  the 
crewel  embroidered  drapery.  Thus  the  crewel  gave 
birth  to  the  Jacobean   period. 


OUR  embroidery  is  made  specially  for  us  by  Hindu  artists  to 
suit  the  taste  of  exacting  interior  decorators.  We  carry  a 
generous  stock  of  crewel  embroidery  in  curtains,  wall  panels, 
table  covers,  bedspreads,  cushions  and  also  by  the  yard  in  "Tree 
of  Life"  design — on  natural  linen  or  cotton  twill.  Our  prices  are 
most  reasonable.  Further  description  can  be  obtained  from  our 
boo\let. 

IndoJPersian  Fine  Art  Co. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Caledonia  1 364 


m 


BH 


MOSSE 

LINENS 


Guest  Comfort 


THIS  very  fine  English  weave,  made  from  the  choicest 
long-staple  Egyptian  Cotton,  is  now  made  up  in  sets  with 
attractive  scalloped  hems.  The  hems  come  in  all  white  or 
lovely  pastel  shades  of  pink,  peach,  orchid,  yellow,  nile 
green,  or  light  blue. 


Twin  bed  set  of  2  sheets  72  x 
108  inches  and  2  pillow  slips 
22Y2  x  36  inches,  $30  per  set. 
Monogram  of  this  set  $12  extra. 


Double  Bed  Set  of  one  sheet 
90  x  108  inches,  2  pillow  slips 
22x/z  x  36  inches,  $21  per  set. 
Monogram  $8  extra. 


MOSSE 

HMC  ot=*i=>CDE3,-^rrE[z> 

73  O   FIFTH  AVE 

NEVYORK,N.Y 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  478  POST  STREET 
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'f  rfglt' 
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Antiques 
Interiors 

Sheraton    Drop- 
leaf    Mahogany 
Dumb  Waiter 

Iva  B.  K 

578  Madis 

New  Y 

Plazc 

enipsliall 

on  Avenue 
ork  City 

0394 

A  beautiful  French  mantel 
in  Paonazzo  marble 


A  wonderful  collection 
of  exquisite  marble 
mantels.  Over  125  in 
stock.  Also  rare  old 
Colonial  pine  mantels, 
original  Colonial  door' 
ways,  wrought  iron 
grille  interior  gates  and 
lamps,  handsome 
wrought  iron  grille  en- 
trance doors,  and  other 
high  grade  material.  In- 
spection  invited. 

YE  OLDE  MANTEL  SHOPPE 

Est.  fifty  years 
63   Ninth    Avenue,    near    15th   St.,   N.    Y. 


Dtaltan  arrt»  g>pamgrj  Antiques 


i  nnotmcing 

the      arrival 
of    Antique 

I''  u  i  n  it  inr. 

Wrou  g  h  i 
Iron,  etc., 
collected 
late  I  y  I  n, 
Spain  and 
Italy. 


<5co.  M.  Jfunfe 

862  TLc.xinQton  SHjciiue 

near  6otl)  Street 

fleto  jporh 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

Bv  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


A   very  fine  Duncan   Phyfe  sofa.  Courtesy  of  Mary  Lent 


APIECE  that  has  been  in- 
spected and  exclaimed  over 
by  museum  people,  con- 
noisseur-collectors and  cabinet- 
makers is  the  Duncan  Phyfe  sofa 
shown  here  from  Mary  Lent's.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
it  must  have  been  made  under 
Phyfe 's  direction. 

Ones  first  inclination  is  to 
classify  it  as  Empire  but  it  is  really 
a  classic  piece  similar  to  one  illus- 
trated in  Cornelius'  book  on  Dun- 
can Phyfe. 
Its  interest- 
ing char- 
acteristics, 
aside  from 
its  generally 
refined  pro- 
portions, are 
the  lion's 
feet  with 
wings,  the 
panelledback 
rail  and  the 
reeded  front 
and  wings. 
The  18th 
Century 
Sicilian    settee 

Dante  V.  Leland's,  although  a 
fine  example  of  cabinetwork  and 
carving,  is  particularly  important 
for  its  embroidered  fabric,  a  kind 
of  needlework  that  is  many  times 
rarer  than  the  customary  needle- 
point   used    for   such    upholstery. 


The  method  of  building  up  the 
background  is  interesting.  It  was 
made  by  laying  heavy  strands  of 
silk  on  the  canvas  backing  and 
then  catching  them  down  by  sew- 
ing fine  but  sturdy  silk  threads 
across  them  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart.  Then  the  embroidery 
was  done  in  mellowed  and  subdued 
tans  and  greens  over  this  carefully 
prepared  foundation. 

A  piece  of  furniture  especially 
reminiscent  and  typical  of  the  am- 


An  old  carved  Tuscan   bedstead.  Courtesy  of  Pacciarella 

shown  here  from  pie  time  of  Italy  in  the  16th  Cen- 
tury is  the  robust  and  beautiful 
Tuscan  bed  shown  here  from 
Pacciarella's.  It  has  all  the  solidity 
and  sturdiness  that  we  associate 
with  those  swashbuckling  days  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  smother 
a  fine  feeling  of  rich  beauty  which 
the  designer  intended  this  bed 
should  have. 

Much  of  one's  delight  in  this 
piece  is  its  excellent  condition. 
As  the  photograph  shows,  it  is 
carved  throughout  but  enough 
plain  surfaces  have  been  left  to 
give  the  proper  emphasis  to  the 
hearty  embellishment.  The  dol- 
phins on  the  headboard  are  typi- 
cally Tuscan. 

A  group  from  the  gallery  of 
J.  &  A.  Lowne,  Inc.,  is  shown  here 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  col- 
lector's pieces  in  which  this  firm  is 
specializing.  It  is  composed  of  a 
Spanish  16th  Century  credenza 
and  a  polychrome  head   of  "San 

-f  finely  carted  Sicilian  settee  uphol- 
stered with  very  rare  strand  silk  em- 
broidery.  Courtesy  of  Dante  V.  Leland 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

2018  Locust  Street         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


Sheraton  Sofa — Mahogany  with  inlay  of 
Satinwood  on  the  top  back  rail  and  arms. 
Size — 7'  0" 

The  original  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of   Art,   New   York. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Shera- 
ton   Sofas. 

Si  I    i  m    r.'hihit  at 

THE   KAPOCK    HOUSE  EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


Antique 
Oriental  Rugs 

A  Life-Time  Enjoyment 

— o  -        

THOS.  F.  DAVIS 

offers 

thick,  serviceable  pieces,  har- 
moniously colored  and  artisti- 
cally designed.  Each  rug  repre- 
sents the  best  of  its  type. 
Descriptive  Price  List  Sent 
On  Request 
Shipments  prepaid  on  approval 
without  obligation  on  your  part. 

Address  Box  26        Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620    Lexington    Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


OCTOBER,  1928 


Authentic 

ANTIQUES 


In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  reproduced  a  re- 
markable group  of  antiques. 

The  sideboard  is  Hepple- 
white  of  the  finest  quality 
circa  1790  and  only  45 
inches  long, an  unusual  and 
desirable  size.  The  figures 
arc  cupids  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite carving  from  lime 
wood  31  inches  high.  The 
mirror  is  American  of  ma- 
hogany and  gold  leaf  made 
about  1  760. 

Thi>  group  represents  only 
a  very  small  part  of  a  large 
and  comprehensive  collection 

of  American  and  English 
Furniture,   China   &   Silver. 

Adrien  Francois  Wellens 

430  East  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Plaza  3107 
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Objects  of  Art  -  Decorations 

-i  Spanish  S^ntir^ue  Shop  *. 


\ 


NEW  YORK  ^H/SSkl^-      PALM    BEACH 

768    MADISON    AVE.      ^^        PLAZA      BUILDING. 

(AT66TH.)  COUNTY  RD.  £•  SE AVI EW  AVE. 

MEMBER    OF    ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE     ARTS     LEAGUE 


= 


Exceptional 


from 

Provincial  France 
England  and  America 


J.  STUART  HALLADAY 

INCORPORATED 

385  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


zsfncestral  Italy  in  the  heart  of  '^A(ew  York 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street    {East  oj  Lexington  Ave.) 


New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  nhen  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


INTERIOR 


Estimates 

submitted    for    complete    or 

partial  Decorating  of 

Town  or  Country 

Homes 

Reproductions  of  Old  Scenic 
Wall  Paper  in  special  colors 

Photograph  Courtesy  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 

ANTIQUES     1     REPRODUCTIONS 

Westport  Antique   Shop 

33  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


RARE  TAPESTRIES  AND  RUGS 

ANTIQUES 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

J*  &  A*  Lowne,  Inc* 

INTERIORS 
136  East  54th  St.,  New  York  City 

Phone  Plaza  5267 


Harriet  Johnson  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  with 
a  magnificent  collection  of  snuff 
boxes,  brocades  and  old  jewelry. 
Christmas  and   wedding   presents 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 
1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Our  Country  Antiques 

AND  REPRODUCTIONS 


MASTER  MADE 
True  copies  of 
authentic 
pieces  in  solid 
Curly  Maple 
and  Walnut 
our      specialty 

The  copy 
illustrated 
is  $4  J. 00 


JL  i/tL  erji^y  i  boo  V_> 
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253  S.  21st  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Keep  This  Copy 

YOD  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep  every 
issue  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  A  file  of  them 
will  constitute  an  invaluable  reference  book  for 
consultation  not  only  when  planning  the  building 
or  decorating  of  a  home  but  whenever  you  con- 
template the  purchase  of  those  articles  of  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  which  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  exclusive  homes.  The  text  and  advertising 
columns  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  a  depend- 
able time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose  we  can   supply    you   with    a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library  table. 

With   a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With    a  6   months'    subscription 5.50 

Binder    alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
5  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Italian 
Antiques 

Out  of  town  interior  decorators 
and  antique  dealers  can  save 
money  by  purchasing  at  our  Gal- 
leries. 

Everything  to  decorate  the  Italian 
home.  Large  collection  of  furni- 
ture, textiles,  pewter,  paintings, 
china,  glass,  brocades  and  many 
other    interesting    objects   of    art. 

Italian  Antique  Galleries 
932  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Opposite    thr    Drake 


A  16th  Century  Spanish  ere- 
denza  and  a  head  by  Juan  de 
Juni.  Courtesy  of  J.  &  A.  Lowne 

Juan  de  Dios"  carved  from  wood 
by  Juan  de  Juni,  all  set  against  a 
fine  Indian  Paisley  shawl. 

The  credenza  is  polychromed 
and  was  made  in  Andalusia,  prob- 
ably by  Moorish  cabinetmakers. 
The  legs  are  done  in  the  particu- 


preserved  pieces  that  was  discov- 
ered near  Rakka  and  which  is  now 
on  view  at  P.  Jackson  Higgs'.  The 
body  of  the  piece  is  of  whitish  clay 
but  the  color  is  greenish  on  account 
of  the  fine  thick  glaze.  The  zig-zag 
design"  is  nearly  black  with  dots  at 
the  points  in  alternating  cobalt 
blue  and  olive  brown.  The  areas 
where  the  pattern  is  interrupted 
are  iridescent. 

In  his  monograph  on  the  group 
Dr.  R.  M.  Riefstahl  dates  these 
pieces  from  the  12  th  or  13  th  Cen- 
tury due  to  their  refinement. 

An  interesting  and  attractive 
combination  of  French  Directoire 
and  English  Regency  furniture  is 
shown  here  in  the  photograph  of 
the  group  from  the  gallery  of 
Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall,  Inc. 
It  shows  how  pieces  from  different 
countries,  whose  styles  were  some- 
what divergent,  can  be  intelligently 
put  together  by  people  of  taste  to 
produce  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  finest  pieces  are  the  pair  of 
French    Directoire    chairs    which 


j 

1    Ik 

L 

I        J 

An  arrangement  of  French   Provincial  furniture  with  pottery  and 
pewter.  Courtesy  of  Helen  Pascal 


larly  rare  Gothic  style  and  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  piece  is  His- 
pano-Moresque  Gothic  and  dates 
from  the  Mudejar  period,  the 
finest  period  of  Spanish  Gothic. 
The  group  of  French  Provincial 
pieces  illustrated  here  from  Helen  Pascal's 
is  especially  interesting  for  the  clever  use 
that  is  made  of  the  front  of  a  Louis  XV  oak 
Brittany  bed.  It  is  used  here  as  the  outside 
frame  of  the  cupboard  in  which  the  pewter 
and  Strasbourg  and  Provencal  pottery  is 
shown  and  it  would  be  equally  appropriate 
as  the  frame  for  bookshelves. 

The  three  delightful  small  pieces  are  an 
old  pearwood  hanging  medicine  cabinet, 
with  its  original  hardware,  a  pearwood  table 
beneath,  in  the  Henri  II  style  and  a  Louis 
XV  commode  with  a  drawer  and  hinged 
top,  between  the  chairs. 

The  stunning  Persian  gallipot  urn  with 
its  design  of  distinctly  modern  feeling  is 
one  of  a  rare  group  of  seven  excellently 


have  fruitwood  frames  and  are 
covered  with  green  silk.  The  table 
by  the  sofa  and  the  demi-lune 
commode  are  also  French  and  the 
sofa  and  bookstand  are  English. 


A  stunning  Rakka  urn,  dis- 
tinctly modern  in  feeling. 
Courtesy    P.   Jackson   Higgs 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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A    pleasing   combination    of   French    Directoire   and    English    Regency 
furniture.  Courtesy  of  Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall,  Inc. 


One  of  the  most  decorative 
pieces  that  are  to  be  found  now  in 
the  Todhunter  museum  is  the  spit- 
jack,  illustrated  here.  Aside  from 
its  use  as  an  ingenious  automatic 
contrivance  to  slowly  turn  a  spit  in 
front  of  the  fire,  its  beauty,  spring- 
ing from  its  design  for  a  useful 
purpose,  is  perfectly  obvious.  We 
might  make  something  nowadays 
more  compact 
and  shinier  but 
it  would  not 
have  the  charm 
of  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  old 
piece.  One  can 
easily  imagine 
how  well  it 
would  adorn  an 
enormous  fire- 
place—  in  an 
English  tap- 
room, or  some 
similar    setting. 

The  custom  of 
carrying  smel- 
ling salts,  or 
rather  a  little  sponge  soaked  in 
aromatic  vinegar,  in  the  glove,  re- 
sulted in  the  making  of  exquisite 
tiny  silver  vinaigrettes  such  as 
those  shown  here  from  Freeman's 


A  decorative  wrought-iron  and  brass 
spit-jack.     Courtesy     of     Todhunter 


the    form    of   a 


of  London.  The  most  usual  form 
is  exemplified  in  the  three  fine 
ones  at  the  top  of  the  picture 
with  their  beautifully  designed  and 
pierced  inner  lids  of  silver  gilt 
under  which  the  sponge  reposed. 
The  outside  was  either  chased, 
engraved  or  engine  turned. 

They  are  all  clearly  hall  marked 
with  the  whole  mark  inside  and 
the  part  mark 
on  the  cover. 
Since  they  are 
easily  lost  they 
are  yearly  be- 
coming rarer. 
The  English  sil- 
versmiths often 
exerted  their 
ingenuity  to 
produce  pieces 
in  forms  other 
than  the  simple 
box,  as  three  of 
the  vinaigrettes 
prove.  The 
round  one,  for 
instance,  is  in 
watch  case,  the 
one  just  below  it  and  to  the  right 
is  designed  to  simulate  a  purse  and 
the  one  directly  below  the  watch 
case  looks  like  a  miniature  book. 


A  selection  of  silver  vinaigrettes  from  the  collection  at  Freeman's  of  Lon- 
don. The  most  usual  form  is  shown  in  the  three  delicately  pierced  boxes 


A  noteworthy  piece  of 
English  lacquer  crafts- 
manship. Yellow  lac 
quer  on  a  dark  green- 
brown  surface -The  orig- 
inal mirror  doors  have 
Star      ornamentation. 


/^\UR  unsurpassed  collection  of  authentic 
^-^  antique  furniture,  rare  china  and  ob- 
jets  d'art  offers  many  suggestions  for  the 
furnishing  or  freshening  of  the  town  home. 
A    decorative    service,    too,     is    available. 

fcAi?s*<DAi>istH?  Averse: 

5*4  fflADisorc  Avenae  at  sstfe  sTR€teT-near  ytmK 


Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR 


'auz&Sz) 


ALL   COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


No.  5451 — Renaissance  Table  of  Walnut.  Length  71" , 
width  30",  height  30]/2" .  Top  of  2"  planks  softly 
rounded  from  long  usage — small  molded  drawer.  Sup- 
ports of  sturdy  design.  The  heavy  foot  rail  is  tongued 
and  keyed  into  the  base  support.  Price  $450.  Dealers 
apply  for  discount. 


33    EAST   47  TH    ST. 

at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 
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French 

ri  and- JVlade  Jl*  urniture 


The  demand  for  individuality  and  dis- 
tinction is  satisfied  completely  with  this 
exceptional  hand-made  furniture.  It  is  har- 
monious and  adaptable.  Historic  models  are 
faithfully  reproduced — in  superb  workman- 
ship and  hand-rubbed  finish  as  well  as  in 
design. 

Interesting  groupings  .  .  .  including  an- 
tiques and  imported  Reproductions  as  well 
as  our  own  productions  .  .  .  are  to  be  seen 
at  our  New  York  Display  Rooms.  You  are 
cordially  invited  to  call,  or  to  write  for 
illustrated  brochure. 

Purchases   may   be  arranged  through 
your  Decorator  or  Dealer. 

W  m  .  A.  French  Furniture  Co, 

Manufacturers    and    Importers 
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New     York 

Exhibition    Building 

238    East    46th    Street 


Factorv  and  Home  Offi, 

223  Fifth   Street,  X.E 

Minneapolis,     Minn. 


Sadler  Sideboard,  a  modern  interpretation  of  Sheraton's  isork 
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re  whether  used  alon_ 
ith  z^amonds^equiYe  an 
apri  ate  setting  and  artistic 
mce  to  give  the  perfect 
jmbic/// 

5 /ye  have  at  all  times 
..ry  exquisite  pieces/// 
produced  from  our  own  des^hs 
or  from  designs  secured  tiSroqgh 
ourj^aris  branch  m 


>AULDING  &  CO. 

Jewelers 

-HIGAN   AVENUE   »  CHICAGO 
RUE     HE     PAIX    »    PARIS 
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WALL  PAPER 

Draperies  <&.  Slip  Covers  to  order 
Furniture     -     Lamps     -     Screens 


®i)e  Robert  (graoes;  Co. 


57th  St.  at  7th  Ave. 
New  York 


50  Lafayette  Ave. 
Brooklyn 


Protect  yourself— Install  now- 


-7y 

American  Radiators 

in  your  rooms 


Redflash  Boiler 

in  your  basement 


"DEFORE  making  costly  repairs  to  your  present,  old-fashioned 
-*^  and  wasteful  heating  plant,  consult  us  or  any  Authorized  Heat- 
ing Contractor.    It  will  pay  you. 

An  "Ideal"  Redflash  Boiler  with  "American"  Corto  Radiators 
— the  world's  finest  equipment — represents  an  investment  that 
will  pay  you  dividends  for  the  rest  of  your  life  in  the  form  of 
health,  genuine  comfort,  lower  fuel  bills  and  higher  property  value. 

That  is  why  this  equipment  is  specified  by  leading  Architects, 
Engineers,  Heating  Contractors  and  Building  Contractors. 


A  New  Day  of  Usefulness  for  the  Cellar 


.00  to  $2.00  per  week  will  pay  for  this  Equip- 
ment— Consult  your  own  Local  Building  & 
Loan    Association,   Cooperative    Bank,  Bank, 
or  Mortgage  Company^ 

These  organizations  are  only  too  happy  to  help  you  improve 
your  home  and  they  will  arrange  the  finances  for  you. 

Displayed  and  sold  at  all  Authorized  Heating  Contractors 


MERJCAN     ADIATOI^    OMPANY 


American  Radiator 
Water  Heaters 

give  constant  hot  water 
on  the  turn  of  a  faucet, 
most  economically. 

"Hotcoil"  Heater 
burn  gas. 

"Kolflash"  Heater 
burns  coal. 

$60.00  and  up 

according  to  size 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  Cilv 


Memphis 


RRANCI1   OFFICES: 


Birmingham 


Washington 
Chicago 


A  "GYM"  for  dad- 
a  playroom  for  the 
children  —  a  workshop 
— or,  perhaps,  a  billiard 
room.  These  are  now 
replacing,  in  modern 
homes,  the  dingy,  dusty 
cellars  of  the  past.  And 
the  beautiful  new  Ideal 
Redflash  Boiler  has 
made  this  transforma- 
tion possible. 

Ask  Your  Local  Heating  Contractor  or  Master 
Plumber  for  Details 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
American  Radiator  Company         {Send  to  Nearest  Branch  Office) 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  about  your  new  heating  and 
hot  water  supply  products.  n.s.g.  10.28 

Name_ 


Indianapolis 
San  Franciscc 


Address. 
City 


.State 
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What  makes  a  room  inviting? 


A  ROOM  that  is  a  joy  to  the  eyes,  a 
delightful  vision  of  comfort .  .  .  you 
may  find  it  in  the  modest  cottage  as  well 
as  in  the  pretentious  residence.  To  furnish 
it,  no  unusual  outlay  has  been  needed  .  . . 
yet  it  conveys  that  feeling  of  quiet  luxury 
which  transforms  a  dwelling-place  into  a 
charming  home. 

Why?  Simply  because  it  has  been  wisely 
planned.  The  colors  harmonize.  Cool  blues 
and  greens  have  been  chosen,  perhaps,  for 
the  walls.  Warmer  tones  of  orange  and 
henna  appear  in  draperies  and  carpet.  Cool- 
ness and  warmth  are  brought  into  accord 
by  upholstery  of  an  intermediate  lilac  shade 
and  by  the  mixed  hues  of  a  small  rug. 

The  broadloom  carpet,  reaching  from 
wall  to  wall,  gives  unity  to  the  entire  deco- 
rative scheme.  It  leaves  no  gaps,  corners, 


The  new  trend  in  decoration  is  evident  not  only  in 
the  modernistic  room  shown  below  but  also  in  the  con- 
servative room  above.  For  a  well-designed  modern  rug  is 
as  much  at  home  in  traditional  settings  as  in  purely 
modernistic  interiors.  +  Both  the  romantic  past  and 
the  thrilling  future  are  reflected '  in  the  varied  designs  of 
Bigelow-Hartford  rugs  and  carpets,  together  with  the 
craftsmanship  gained  by  a  century  of  fine  weaving. 


nor  seams  to  intrude  upon  the  senses.  It 
creates  a  delightful  effect  of  spaciousness, 
a  feeling  of  ease  and  cheer. 

Any  type  of  room  can  be  similarly  beau- 
tified with  the  aid  of  Brewster  Broadloom 
carpets.  Their  rich,  fast  colors  include  many 
exceptionally  distinctive  shades. The  widths 
range  up  to  15  feet,  seamless.  The  pile  is 
deep,  lustrous,  long  wearing. 

Bigelow-Hartford  merchants  will  gladly 
show  you  all  the  Brewster  Broadloom  col- 
ors and  are  prepared  to  suggest  interesting 
decorative  treatments.  Write  to  us  for  the 
name  of  a  nearby  store. 

Color  and  Design,  Their  Use  in  Home  Deco- 
ration is  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
which  will  interest  and  help  you.  It  will  be 
sent  for  25  cents.  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet 
Company,  385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD 

RUGS  &  CARPETS 


J 
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16  u  need  not<*o  to  France 

to  seek 

FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL 
FURNITURE 


o 


iBTAIN*  the  pieces  you  desire 
from  the  comprehensive  Cosse 
collection,  which  contains  many  rare 
and   unusual   specimens. 

Still  sturdy  parts  of  genuine  an- 
tiques are  combined  with  fresh  ones 
of  fine  French  Walnut  to  create  these 
Cosse  pieces — counterparts  rather 
than        reproductions — of       exquisite 

:l.lls. 

Tables,    Secretaries,    Desks,    Com- 
modes,   Dressers,    Poudreuses,    Beds, 
Mirrors,      Bergeres,     Dining     Room 
IS,    and    Chairs    of    various    types 
are    all    included. 


Your  decorator 
or  furniture 
shop  will  obtain 
photos  of  the 
pieces  in  which 
you  are  inter- 
ested. 


IMPORTERS  of  PERIOD  FVRA'IWRE 

)l6  fust  6l«  Street 

C?\{ewybrk 


Decorate  theseGiftwares 
%%$!  MakeMoney 

Ciiltl  Earn    money   at   home,   this    fascinating 

new  way,  in  spare  time — through  mem- 
bership in  Fireside  Industries,  the  national 
organization   of   artistic   home   workers!    J 

THIS  is  the  most  delightful  «ml, 
you    could    imagine;    you    "ill 

enjoj  every  minute  you  devote  to 
it.   Many   people  do   it    solelj    for 

the  artistic  pleasure  they  get  in 
creating  beautiful  things.  But  it 
also  pays  surprisingly  well,  for 
there  is  an  enormous  demand  for 
giftwares.  Many  of  our  members 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week,  and  have 
up  profitable  businesses  from 
small  beginnings. 

Think  of  decorating  a  French  powder  box, 
for  example,  requiring  only  an  hour's  work. 
and  realizing  a  profit  of  $2. mi.  What  other 
work  could  he  so  interesting  and  pay  so  well? 

No  Special  Ability  Needed 

The   national   association   of  home-workers 
known   as  Fireside  Industries   now  has  open- 
ings for  new  members.  This  is  your  opportunity.   Find 
out    how  you   can   secure  a  membership.    The   work   is 
easily  learned,  and  a  perfect  joy  to  do. 

You  have  only  to  follow  the  simple  directions  given 
by  Gabriel  Andre  Petit,  the  Art  Director,  and  you  can 
easily  learn  the  latest  methods  of  decorating  wooden 
toys,  parchment  lamp-shades,  novelty  painted  furni- 
ture, book-ends,  greeting  cards,  batik  and  other  lovely 
objects  of  art. 

Through  Mr.  Petit's  perfected  system,  the  work  becomes  extremely 
and  you  are  furnished  a  complete  outfit  of  materials,  worth  $10. no. 
extra  cost.  You  can  start  making  money  almost  at  once. 

Money  Back  Offer 
What   thousands  of  others   are  doing  in   Fireside   Industries, 
you  also  can  do.  So  sure  are  we  of  your  success  in   this  fasci- 
nating work  that   we   refund  your  money  in   full   if.   after  com- 
pleting   your    instructions, 
you  are  not  entirely  pleased. 
You  take  no  risk  whatever. 


/ 


/ 


FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 


simple, 
without 


/ 
/ 
/ 

/     Fireside 

/      Industries 

/        Dept.   Il-P 

Adrian.    Mich. 


Beautiful  Book  FREE 

The  beautiful  Book  of  Fireside  In- 
dustries, illustrated  in  color,  explains 
all  about  this  new  way  to  earn  money 
at  home.  It  will  be  sent  you,  abso- 
lutely FREE  and  without  obligation. 
Just  mail  the  coupon,  or  write,  en- 
closing 2c  stamp  to  help  pay  postage. 
But  do  this  at  once,  while  openings 
for    new   members    are    being   offered. 


Dept.  11-P     S 

Adrian,      S    please     send     me 

Mich.      S     your  bunk.   I  am  un- 

/     der  no  obligation,  and 

/      it   will   be    sent    entirely 

/       free.     I    am    enclosing    2e 


-lump    for   postage. 


Name., 


City State 

(Please    write    in    pencil —ink    will    blotl 


The  stately  formality  of  this  grouping,  seen  in  our  showrooms,  ivould  do  justice  to 
the  finest  entrance  hall.  Between  two  1 7th  Century  wrought  iron  torcheres  stands  a 
Bolognese  rnadia,  also  of  the  17th  Century,  behind  which  hangs  an  antique  banner 
»f  gold  thread  and  red  velvet  with  an  original  coat  of  arms.  The  wood  carving  of 
the  plumed   knight   adds    an   unusual   touch 

Italian,  Spanish.  &  French 
Antiques  &  Reproductions 

THE  most  important  pieces  of  the  large  collection  for- 
merly exhibited  in  the  ancient  palace  of  John  Guidotti 
in  Florence  are  now  on  view  in  his  New  York  showrooms. 
.  .  .  Our  five  large  floors  containing  antiques  of  the  13th  to 
the  18th  Centuries  and  authentic  reproductions  offer  sug- 
gestions for  every  room  and  for  every  decorative  period. 


of  Florence 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


FLORENCE,  ITALY 

Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 


LOS  ANGELES 

843  South  San  Julian  St. 
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DAWSON 

19  East  60th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


A  very  fine  early  18th  Century  Fontainebleau  Tapestry 
ivith  original  border 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OLD  TAPESTRIES 
and  NEEDLEWORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

OLD  VELVETS 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


Member  of  the  Antique  Sp  Decorative  Arts  League 
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OF  the  various  periods  from  which  one 
may  choose,  Louis  XVth  and  Louis 
XVIth  furniture  offers  the  utmost  of 
beauty  combined  with  luxurious  comfort. 
Reproductions  of  pieces  of  this  era,  by 
Brunovan,  have  been  recreated  so  exactly 
that  they  may  be  used  in  perfect  harmony 


with  genuine  antiques.  Authentic  accu- 
racy  in  line,  detail  and  patine  imparts  to 
Brunovan's  reproductions  the  feeling  of 
18th  Century  artistry.  These  may  be  seen 
in  our  showrooms  by  decorators,  dealers 
or  their  clients,  with  a  card  of  introduc- 
tion,      bq      bq      '<=>      b=j 


A   handsome   brochure,   containing   full   color  illustrations    of 

interiors  in  the  manner  of  Louis  XVth  and  Louis  XVIth,  will 

be    mailed    upon   request 

BRUNOVAN,  INC. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

^Antiques  and  ^productions 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


PARIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

180  New  Montgomery  St. 
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The  delightful  patio  in  the  home  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Cameron  at  Palos  Verdes,  California,  iviih  arcaded  side  walls  and 
an  outdoor  fireplace  against  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  giving  added  interest  and  appeal.  Kirtland  Cutter,  Architect 
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When  one  sees  this  truly 
important  credenza  at 
the  Hampton  Shops,  one 
thinks  at  once  of  mul- 
lioned  ivindows  and 
rush-streivn  floors  —  so 
completely  does  it  re- 
capture the  feeling  of 
the  Gothic.  And  a  study 
of  its  details  cannot  hut 
excite  the  deepest  admi- 
ration, so  spirited  are 
the  carvings,  so  beauti- 
fully treated  the  ancient 


^Hampton  Shop. 


18   EAST   50 T-2    STREET     NEW  YORK 


Furniture 


X)eco  ration 


JJntiques 


wood,  so  authentic  in 
type  the  ironwork — yet 
it  is  a  reproduction,  a 
Hampton  Shops  repro- 
duction ...It  is  such  ex- 
quisite pieces,  veritable 
antiques,  or  masterly 
reproductions  of  the  an- 
tique made  in  our  work- 
shops, that  the  Hampton 
Shops  offer  you  for  the 
beautifying  of  your 
home.  May  we  not  show 
them  to  you  personally? 
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JUST  now  it's  a  little  early  to  give  expression 
to  this  sentiment — but  in  a  few  months  from 
now  you  will  be  facing  the  ever-recurring  joy  of 
making  up  your  list  of  Christmas  gifts  and  send- 
ing your  "Merry  Christmas"  to  your  circle  of 
friends. 

It  is  none  too  early,  however,  to  impress  upon 
your  mind  that  no  matter  what  else  you  purchase 
for  Christmas — Give  Something  to  Beautify  the 
Home. 

Out  of  the  vast  variety  of  beautiful  things  pre- 
sented for  Christmas  buying,  there's  one  field — 
the  field  of  interior  decorative  arts — which  offers 
the  widest  and  most  diversified  opportunities  for 
selecting  gifts  of  great  distinction  and  rare 
beauty. 


In  this  field  your  imagination  and  taste  are  given 
widest  play  and  no  matter  what  you  select  it  will 
be  in  good  taste  and  its  beauty  of  form  and  color 
authenticated  by  the  hand  of  some  great  designer 
and  master  craftsman. 

The  field  of  interior  decorative  arts  comprises 
furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  pianos,  radios,  china, 
glass  and  silverware,  paintings,  prints  and  etch- 
ings, bronzes,  antiques  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  objects  which  come  within  the  field  of  deco- 
rative and  utilitarian  appointments  for  the  home. 

Here  you  have  the  opportunity  to  select  a  gift 
which  will  not  only  be  a  continual  source  of  joy 
to  the  recipient,  but  will  add  an  element  of  beauty 
and  utility  to  the  home  it  beautifies  and  win  the 
admiration  of  every  beholder. 


The  Christmas  Gift  Number  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION,  on  sale  November  22,  ivill 
contain  the  widest  selection  of  beautiful  articles  for  Christmas  Gift  purposes  ever 
brought  together  by  any  magazine.  Defer  your  selection  until  you  see  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  number.  It  ivill  repay  you  in  time  and  money  saved  and  in  a  greater  measure 

of  happiness  to  the  recipient  of  your  gift 

Arts    &    Decoration 
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"Never  have  I  done  anything  as  interesting  and 
fascinating  as  the  Course  I  studied  with  you*  .  ♦  . 

"The  course  itself  was  comprehensive,  thorough  and  easy  to  understand.  ...  It  has 
broadened  my  interests  in  art,  furniture  and  decoration,  and  given  me  an  assurance  of 
knowledge  in  them  that  is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  benefit  both  to  me  and  to  my 
friends,  and  has  opened  a  field  of  training  that  I  am  glad  to  have,  for  while  now  I  only 
use  it  for  myself  and  my  friends,  yet  I  know  that  it  is  mine  to  be  used  if  necessary  at 

(Extract  from  letter.  Name  on  request.)' 


The  pictures  shown  here  in  reduced  size 
are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions   in    the   printed    lesson    pamphlets. 
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One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable    courses    of    reading 

for  cultivated  people  that  can  be  found  today ;  a  course  that  will  help  them  materially  and  add 
enormously  to  their  pleasure  in  the  purchasing  they  do  through  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  a  course 
that  will  equip  them  well  for  the  practice  of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  lucrative  of  all 
careers  if  one  is  desired ;  a  course  that  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel — 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

To  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures 
and  objets  d'art,  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space  a  place  of  enchanting 
beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satisfaction  closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement  of 
a  fine  painting  or  sculpture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  room  is  just  as  much  a  result  of 
creative  instinct  and  ability  as  any  painting. 

Interior  Decorating  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  since  it  rests  upon  very  definite  and 
immutable  laws  and  principles.  No  matter  how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles  one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  im- 
mediately apparent  to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months'  time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes' 
thoughtful  reading  each  day — reading  which  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious  but  absorbingly 
interesting. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned  to  fit  in  with  your  spare 
time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regular  intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely 
illustrated  that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal  correspondence  with 
the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  reading  and  affords  valuable  consultation  on  your  in- 
dividual problems. 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last,  make  up  this  invaluable  course. 
Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into  the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful 
home  surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly  explained  in  non-tech- 
nical language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will  be  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 

A  most   enjoyable   and   profitable 
career   for    the    cultivated  woman 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create  beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things — beautiful  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  tapestries,  objets  d'art.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
compels  close  association  constantly  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  profession.  Any  reader  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  has  ever  wished  she  could  "do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  income 
or  merely  to  occupy  her  time  and  provide  her  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course 
the  answer  to  her  problem. 

The  course  is  not  expensive,  and  you  will  find  its  cost  one  of   the 
happiest     and     most     profitable      investments     you     have    ever     made 


Certificate  of  Approval  issued  to  this  Course  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
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Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  courseo 
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Andalusian  Architecture  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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A  modern  and  luxurious  adaptation  of  old  Spanish  architecture  is  the  California  home  of  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Fudger,  beautiful 
in  proportion  and  built  for  the  out-of-door  life  of  the  \\  est.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  a  city  lot,  it  suggests  a  country- 
house   with    a   note  of   informality   and  yet    remains    wholly  in   keeping   with    the   character   of  its   urban   surroundings 
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Informal  Charm  of  Old  Spain  in  a  City  Home 

Box  Bordered  Gardens  and  a  Jasmine  Scented  Patio  Reminiscent  of  the  Old  World 
Offer  Quiet  Seclusion  in  the  Midst  of  the  Rushing  Life  of  Los  Angeles 


BOUND  E.  COATE.  ARCHITECT 


IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  build  an  in- 
formal house  in  the  midst  of  a  city  and 
succeed  in  striking  the  right  note.  There 
are  so  many  wrong  notes.  The  country  house, 
for  instance,  crowds  a  city  lot  and  the  studio 
type  adapts  itself  to  rather 
too  restricted  a  group  of 
people.  And  then  there  is 
that  note  of  informality 
which  verges  on  the  cottage 
and  is  so  out  of  place  when 
building  is  done  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard B.  Fudger  in  Los  An- 
geles opens  wide  doors  to 
give  one  an  informal  wel- 
come. It  offers  seclusion, 
the  comfort  of  innumerable 
fireplaces  with  easy  chairs 
before  them,  the  facility 
absolutely  necessary  in 
California,  for  out-of-doors 
living.  It  suggests  the  coun- 
try house  without  bringing 
in  one  note  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  such  a  house  built 
on  a  city  lot.  Its  perfect 
proportions,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  its  wall  spaces 
would  invite  one,  were 
there  no  furniture. 

In  type  it  is  early  Cali- 
fornian,  which  is  in  reality 
the  Spain  of  Andalusia 
brought  to  California  by 
the  early  Spanish  settlers 
and  adapted  to  suit  the  life 
there.  With  the  more  civil- 
ized growth  of  the  country 
in  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  the  typical  house  has 
of  course  grown  also,  grown 
less  crude,  more  comfort- 
able, even  more  elegant, 
but  keeping  all  the  time  its 
quite  perfect  proportions,  its  roof  lines,  and 
ks  sense  of  originating  in  and  being  now  a 
house  for  a  warm  climate  where  much  of  the 
life  is  out-of-doors,  and  where  a  certain 
shielding  from  a  hot  sun  is  necessary. 

This  house  is  of  white  stucco,  set  back 
from  the  street  in  what  appears  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  an  orchard  of  very  gnarled  olive  trees, 
bedded  underneath  with  English  ivy.  The 
growth  of  the  olive  is  lacy,  the  trees  never 
form  a  dense  shelter,  so  through  such  a  net- 
work of  grey  green  the  white  of  the  house 
shows.  The  wooden  balcony  which  stretches 


By  HELEN  ROLPH  WREN 

all  the  way  across  the  front  has  been  white- 
washed lightly  and  is  a  silvery  grey  in  color, 
so  that  balcony,  house,  shadows  and  trees 
seem  only  variations  of  one  shade,  blending 
together    with    a    strangely    restful    effect. 


FLORENCE  YOCH.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


A  paved  portion  of  the  terrace  at  Mrs.  Richard 
B.  Fudger's  home  is  enclosed  by  a  low  stucco 
ivall,     its     top     covered     with     potted     plants 

Because  of  clever  planning,  only  the  ser- 
vice portions  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
front  the  street.  All  other  rooms  open  onto 
courtyards.  One  enters  by  way  of  a  cobbled 
motor  courtyard,  very  simple  and  service- 
able, where  tubbed  orange  trees  form  the 
only  decoration  except  that  the  few  steps  by 
which  one  mounts  to  the  wide  old  yellow 
doorway  are  lined  with  potted  geraniums,  a 
brilliant  scarlet  against  the  white  stucco  walls. 


Opposite  one  in  the  tiled  entrance  hallway, 
directly  meeting  one's  eyes  on  entering,  is  an- 
other courtyard,  the  patio  this  time.  In  this 
are  box  bordered  beds  of  seasonal  flowers, 
brilliant  under  a  hot  sun,  and  odorous,  too, 
___mmmmm_mmiim_  as  would  be  the  patios  of 
Spain,  for  jasmine  and 
roses  climb  the  walls  and 
an  orange  tree  in  the  corner 
gives  both  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers  and  leaves  as 
the  season  demands.  And 
in  the  evening  as  one  rests 
in  the  wide  loggia  which 
forms  one  portion  of  the 
patio  the  odor  of  box  is 
reminiscent  of  many  old 
world  gardens.  There  is  a 
tiled  fountain,  also,  in  one 
corner,  and  near  it  tables 
and  chairs  under  the  orange 
tree  where  breakfasts  and 
even  dinners  by  candlelight 
are  served. 

Quite  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  are  the  ter- 
races, two  levels  of  them, 
one  with  a  rose  trellis,  an- 
other where  iris  of  every 
shade  find  a  perfect  situa- 
tion. A  paved  portion  of 
the  second  terrace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stucco 
wall,  its  top  covered  with 
potted  plants  and  here  one 
has  even  more  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  out-of-doors  than 
is  allowed  by  the  patio, 
sheltered  as  it  is  by  the 
house  on  three  sides  and  a 
shielding  wall  on  the  fourth. 
Looking  down  on  all 
these  charming  terraces  and 
gardens  are  balconies  of 
every  description,  balconies 
on  two  sides  of  the  patio, 
one  a  sleeping  porch,  the  other  a  wooden 
balcony  like  that  across  the  front  of  the 
house  but  not  whitewashed  this  time,  the 
dark  wood  showing  as  a  contrast  to  the  white 
stucco,  and  the  wooden  spindles  making  an 
objective  point  for  the  climbing  roses  and 
jasmine  and  the  ornamental  grape.  Then 
there  are  iron  balconies  which  invite  one  to 
step  forth  from  ones  bed  room  and  look  down 
on  blooming  iris  and  roses.  And  each  bal- 
cony has  its  quota  of  potted  plants,  the  red 
of  the  terra  cotta  pots,  the  scarlet  of  the 
geraniums  or  the  deep  blue  of  lobelia  or  vinca, 
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very  effective  against  the  plain  surfaces, 
white  except  for  the  ordained  shadows  of 
cornice  or  angle  of  wall  or  the  relieving  note 
of  wrought  iron. 

Inside  the  house,  it  is  the  disposition  of 
wall  spaces  which  one  feels  strongest.  No 
wTall  is  uninterrupted  white  to  dazzle  the  eye, 
but  a  sense  of  complete  balance  is  gained 


wherever  one  looks.  Doorways  are  unusually 
broad  and  inviting  with  intricate  designs  in 
mouldings,  the  door  most  often  painted  a 
golden  yellow.  Where  no  door  bars  the  pas- 
sage, broad  plaster  panels  surround  the  open- 
ings. The  small  study  is  paneled  in  pine,  left 
in  the  natural  color  but  waxed  to  a  mellow- 
ness. The  floors  of  the  hallways  and  stairway 


are  tiled,  octagonal  tiles  with  the  risers  in 
color.  The  rooms  have  random  oak  floorings 
with  wooden  pegs.  It  would  be  hard  to  char- 
acterize the  ceilings,  since  in  each  room  they 
change,  from  the  heavy  beams  of  the  living 
room  to  the  delightfully  coved  dining  room. 
The  ceiling  of  the  hallway  is  barrel  vaulted 
between  oak  beams,  that  of  the  study  paneled 


■■■i^BBHBmil^nBHHBnmHHi^HB 


On  one  of  the  series  of  ter- 
races is  a  very  beautiful,  fra- 
grant     rose      trellis — Above 


The  white  house  shows 
through  lacy  green  network 
of     olive     branches — Beloiv 


Every  shade  of  iris  blossoms 
profusely  on  one  of  the 
many    cool    terraces — Above 


The  house  stands  in  ivhat 
was  once  an  orchard  of 
gnarled    olive    trees — Below 
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White  inside  walls  are  re- 
lieved by  well  balanced, 
pleasing    decoration — Above 


The  doors  are  unusually 
broad  and  most  of  them 
painted  golden  yellow — Below 


Blue  and  white  Mexican 
tiles  ornament  the  wooden 
grille   in  the   loggia — Above 


Broad  plaster  panels  sur- 
round the  open  doorways 
with  good  effect — Beloi 


in  pine,  while  the  second  floor  has  each  bed- 
room different  from  the  others,  one  with  its 
small  ceiling  beams  painted  in  soft  colors,  the 
others  with  decided  changes  in  angles  and 
lines. 

The  windows  are  delightful.  Except  where 
they  are  of  necessity  French  doors  and  open 


onto  balconies  and  galleries,  or  in  one  in- 
stance when  covered  with  a  huge  old  iron 
grille,  they  are  simple  paned  windows,  double 
hung.  But  they  are  usually  in  deep  reveals, 
sometimes  they  are  shuttered  outside,  some- 
times golden  yellow  inside  shutters  fold  back 
against  the  frame  and  add  a  fascinating  note 


of  sunshine,  or  maybe  there  are  Venetian 
blinds  throwing  a  striped  shadow  on  the 
floor  and  subduing  the  light  of  the  room  to 
a  pleasant  softness.  In  the  living  room,  the 
deep  window  reveals  are  tiled  at  the  base 
with  blue  and  white  Mexican  tiles  and  the  re- 
(Continucd  on  page  88) 
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Developing  the  Color  Background  for  Furniture 

Fine  Chippendale  Pieces,  Old  Crystal  and  Mirrors  Set  the  Key  for  a  Dining  Room  in  Greenwich; 
Drawing  Room  Is  in  Georgian  Style:  Sixth  in  a  Series  by  Women  Decorators 


By  ELSIE  DE  WOLFE 


ELSIE  DE   WOLFE.   DECORATOR 


C 


OLOR,  to  me  has  always  been  what  sound  is  to 
a  musician.  I  think  beautiful  colors,  rightly 
combined,  express  the  same  harmonies  that 
come  to  us  in  the  blending  of  clear,  pure  tones  in 
music.  Obviously  then,  a  room  can  produce  merely 
by  its  tonal  values,  an  emotional  reaction  as  definite 
and  true  to  intention  as  that  which  one  feels  in  listen- 
ing to  a  sonata,  or  an  anthem — or  some  sentimental 
old  melody.  If  the  colors  are  carelessly  brought  to- 
gether it  is  apt  to  be  no-  more  restful  than  a  piece  of 
very  bad  jazz.  I  am  not  discounting  the  effect  of 
furniture  when  it  is  intrinsically  fine,  or  ignoring  the 
value  of  any  kind  of  exquisite  work  of  art  in  decora- 
tion, but  when  these  things  have  all  been  put  into  the 
room  as  harmoniously  as  can  be,  they  must  have  the 
right  colors  with  them  or  the  room  will  be  a  failure. 
It  must  be  done  by  the  "feel"  if  it  is  to  be  done  suc- 
cessfully. A  decorator  must  know  at  once  when  a 
discordant  note  comes  into  her  harmony  or  when  her 
motifs  become  confused  and  meaningless. 

The  starting  point  in  decoration  is  likely  to  be  a 
collection  of  antique  furniture — or  perhaps,  of  paint- 
ings, tapestries,  porcelains  or  any  of  the  numerous 
lovely  things  that  the  owner  has  found  and  treasured. 
The  rest,  then,  including  the  colorings  must  be  of  the 
established  genre. 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  Z.  G.  Simmons  in  Greenwich, 
we  have  some  rare  Georgian  pieces  in  the  large  green 
and  yellow  drawing  room.  Although  no  very  strict 


Green  and  yellow  tones 
in  the  draiving  room  of 
Mrs.  Z.  G.  Simmons' 
home,  a  background  for 
rare  Georgian  furniture 


Dining  room  has  feeling 
of  cool  delicacy,  ex- 
pressed in  cream  and 
blue  decoration,  mirrors 
and  Chippendale  pieces 
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period  ideals  were  followed,  it  is  a  room  of  quiet 
dignity  and  full  vital  tones.  Green  and  yellow  pre- 
dominate in  the  faded  tones  of  the  16th  Century 
Spanish  rug  and  the  walls  are  a  clear,  virulent  green, 
reminiscent  of  the  green  in  one  of  Walter  Gay's  fa- 
vorite interiors.  The  most  imposing  piece  of  furniture 
is  a  large  Georgian  cabinet  of  mahogany  and  gilt.  The 
shelves,  lined  in  green  and  gold  strie  taffeta  contain  a 
collection  of  antique  K'ang-hi,  Chien  Lung  and  Ming 
vases,  bowls  and  figures  arranged  with  rare  old  leather 
volumes.  Another  fine  piece  is  the  18th  Century  tor- 
toise shell  lacquer  tallboy  chest.  The  folding  doors 
in  the  upper  section  enclose  numerous  drawers,  with 
four  large  drawers  below. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  two  beautiful  English 
three-fold  screens  for  this  drawing  room,  with  the 
finest  of  early  Georgian  gros  point  and  petit  point 
needlework.  The  history  of  the  screens  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  needlepoint  was  the  work  of  nine  ladies 
of  the  Cadogan  family,  and  was  made  for  Charles,  the 
2nd  Baron  Cadogan,  in  the  early  18th  Century.  It  is 
composed  of  many  medallions,  some  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  which  influenced  so  much  of  the  decoration 
in  this  period,  others  showing  scenes  in  English  life, 
coats-of-arms  and  crests;  as  well  as  castles  and  manor 
houses,  among  them  Ham  House,  Hursley  Park, 
Temple  Xewsam,  Quenby  Hall  and  the  ruins  of  Berry 
Pomeroy-Devon,  and  Trim  Castle,  County  Meath. 
The  medallions  are  surrounded  by  gros  point  in  shades 
of  green  that  suggest  some  of  those  famous  old  Eng- 
lish velvets  woven  at  Spitalfields  in  the  late  17th  and 
18th  Centuries. 

The  yellow  note  is  again  introduced  in  this  drawing 
room,  in  the  covering  of  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  chair 
— an  antique  K'ang-hi  velvet  trimmed  with  a  green 
ruche;  the  18th  Century  brocatelle  which  hangs  at 
the  windows  is  in  mellow  greens  and  yellows,  with 
(Continued  on  page  106 ) 


Louis  XIV  parquet,  un- 
usually fine  in  tvood 
values  unit  rich  patine, 
seems  to  blend  the  ele- 
ments of  the  living  room 


In  the  library  is  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  ear  chair 
covered  with  beautiful 
old  Mortlake  tapestry 
in    a    hollyhock   pattern 
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Unique  Doorways   with   Matching   Lighting   Fixtures 

All  the  Fixtures  in  These  Illustrations  Were  Especially  Designed  for  the  Type  of 
Entrance  They  Were  Intended  to  Illuminate.      Both  Doors  and  Fix- 
tures Are  Particularly  Well  Planned  and  Harmonious 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  FACTS  BY  COURTESY  OF  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


A  lantern  from  the  Mediterranean  country  is  of  wrought  iron, 

ivith  isinglass  completing  the  enclosure.  It  is  set  in  a  concrete 

panel  framed  in  colored  tiles.  The  door  is  Old  Spanish 


Frosted  glass  forms  a  six-sided  lantern  enclosed  by  a  gray  finV 

ished  metal  frame,  supported  by  a  wrought-iron  bracket,  giving 

added  interest  to  this  recessed  Spanish  doorway 


An  openwork  ball  pendant  of  cast  iron  encloses  a  blue  electric  globe,  its 

radiance   giving   a  striking   appearance   to   the   grounds,  most    effective 

with   tile   door  frame   and   uruuglu-iron   door 


I  lighting  fixture  after  the  fashion  of  a  Paul  Revere  lantern,  is  of  amber 

clouded  isinglass  in  a  hammered  copper  frame.  The  fine  old  battened 

door  has  magnificent  wrought-iron  hinges 
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Like  two  torches  these  fixtures  stand  on  a  brick  terrace  at  either 

side   of  the  Georgian   doorway.  Rusty  wrought-iron   bases  and 

spiked  tops  hold  electric  globes  of  flame  color 


An  oblong  globe  of  filigreed  wrought-iron  makes  an  exquisite 
fixture  of  the  pendant  type,  finished  in  a  deep  tan  color  and  equip- 
ped ivith  an  orange  colored  globe,  lighting  a  mediaeval  door 


The  entrance  of  this  English  brick  house  is  attractively  lighted 

at  night  by  a  lantern  with  long  octagonal  chambers  of  frosted 

glass  framed  by  metal,  with  brown  wrought-iron  ornament 


Of  Colonial  style  to  suit  the  doorway  but  larger  than  usually 

seen,  is  this  simple  fixture,  with  panes  of  clear  glass,  each  having 

an   upward  and  a  downward  taper,  framed  with  nickel 
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Unique  Doorways   with   Matching   Lighting   Fixtures 

All  the  Fixtures  in  These  Illustrations  Were  Especially  Designed  for  the  Type  of 
Entrance  They  Were  Intended  to  Illuminate.      Both  Doors  and  Fix- 
tures Are  Particularly  Well  Planned  and  Harmonious 
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A  lantern  from  the  Mediterranean  country  is  of  wrought  iron, 

with  isinglass  completing  the  enclosure.  It  is  set  in  a  concrete 

panel  framed  in  colored  tiles.  The  door  is  Old  Spanish 


Frosted  glass  forms  a  six-sided  lantern  enclosed  by  a  gray  finV 

ished  metal  frame,  supported  by  a  wrought-iron  bracket,  giving 

added  interest  to  this  recessed  Spanish  doorway 
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with   tile   door  frame   and   wrouglu-iron   door 
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Like  two  torches  these  fixtures  stand  on  a  brick  terrace  at  either 

side   of  the  Georgian    doorway.  Rusty  tvrought-iron   bases  and 

spiked  tops  hold  electric  globes  of  flame  color 


An  oblong  globe  of  filigreed  ivrought-iron  makes  an  exquisite 
fixture  of  the  pendant  type,  finished  in  a  deep  tan  color  and  equip- 
ped ivith  an  orange  colored  globe,  lighting  a  mediaeval  door 


The  entrance  of  this  English  brick  house  is  attractively  lighted 

at  night  by  a  lantern  with  long  octagonal  chambers  of  frosted 

glass  framed  by  metal,  with  brown  wrought-iron  ornament 


Of  Colonial  style  to  suit  the  doonvay  but  larger  than  usually- 
seen,  is  this  simple  fixture,  with  panes  of  clear  glass,  each  having 
an   upward  and  a  downward  taper,  framed  with  nickel 
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Before  and  After  Reconstruction 

Concrete,  Half -Timber  Construction  and  Stone  Change  an  Awkward  Old 
House  into  one  of  Modern  Luxury 
By  JULIUS  GREGORY 


JULIUS  GREGORY.  ARCHITECT 


ON  a  pleasant  knoll,  surrounded  by 
fine  trees  and  gently  undulating, 
grassy  slopes,  stands  a  dignified  and 
friendly  house  of  Tudor  traditions,  that  was 
evolved  from  as  crazy  and  nondescript  an  old 
building  as  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  any- 
where. If  the  results  of  this  alteration  are 
successful,  and  many  besides  the  owners 
think  that  they  are,  there  seems  to  be  no 
occasion  for  anyone  to  despair  of  making  a 
satisfactory  home  out  of  any  old  house,  how- 
ever bad  in  design  and  planning  it  may  be. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  is  among 
those  who  think  that  the  transformation 
brought  about  in  this  case  is  interesting,  and 
she  has  asked  the  writer,  who  happens  to 
have  been  the  architect,  to  tell  about  it,  in 
the  belief  that  an  account  of  what  was  done 
may  prove  to  be  of  some  value  to  others 
who  have  more  or  less  similar  problems  to 
solve. 

The  first  question  that  arose  was,  quite 
naturally,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
attempt  the  alteration.  This  is  always  a  seri- 
ous question  and  often  one  is  moved  to  say 
"Tear  down  the  old  house,  burn  it  up,  get  rid 


work  is  to  send  a  man 
from  the  architect's 
office  to  measure  the 
building  in  every  part. 
From  the  data  he  se- 
cures a  set  of  drawings 
to  scale  is  then  pre- 
pared showing  the 
building  exactly  as  it 
is,  just  such  a  set  of 
plans  and  elevations  as 
is  made  to  build  a  new 
house  from,  only  the 
process  is  reversed,  the 
drawings  being  made 
from  the  house.  This 
was  done  in  the  case 
we  are  considering 
here,  and  the  plans 
were  photographed 
down  for  convenience, 
as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying    illustrations. 

Right:  Modern  stair- 
way with  Tudor  posts 
supporting  old  beams 


Above  right: 
Glimpse  of  the 
old  stairway 
and  paneled 
door  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the 
original  house 


Below:  Front 
view  of  the  old 
house,  commo- 
dious and  tvell 
built,  but  lack- 
ing in  style  or 
dignity  of  line 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SIGURD  FISCHER 


The  residence  of  Sidney  Sonn,  Esq.,  after  complete 
reconstruction,  with  a  fine  gabled  doorway,  Tudor 
windows,   roof   of   variegated   slate   in   broivn   tones 

of  it  in  any  way  at  all,  and  make  a  fresh  start." 
But  in  this  case,  as  is  often  true,  the  surroundings 
of  the  old  house  were  so  good  that  it  seemed  a  pity 
to  disturb  them  by  a  new  building  operation,  and 
the  structure  itself  was  of  considerable  value.  So 
it  was  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was  lo  alter  the 
house  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  desired  de- 
sign character  and  to  make  it  up-to-date  and  liv- 
able in  every  way,  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
new  work. 

It  is  never  possible  to  gain  more  than  a  very 
general  idea  of  what  should  be  done  by  inspecting 
an  old  house  and  the  regular  practice  in  alteration 
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at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  service  staircase,  which  was 
badly  placed,  next  to  the  main  stairs  and  far  from  the 
service  end  of  the  house,  might  well  be  made  to  give  place 
to  a  coat  closet  and  a  lavatory.  The  rear  of  the  room  could 
be  given  an  appearance  of  regularity  by  a  treatment  of 
posts  and  pilasters,  of  suitable  design,  on  a  line  with  the 
foot  of  the  main  stairs. 

Several  rooms  shown  at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  plan, 
namely  the  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantry,  would  need 
only  minor  changes,  which  would,  nevertheless,  improve 
them  greatly.  In  the  dining  room,  a  bay  window  allowing 
a  proper  wall  space  at  each  side  and  breaking  out  crisply 
would  be  much  better  than  the  characterless  sliding  of  the 
walls  into  the  bowed-out  end  of  the  room.  Then,  too,  there 
should  be  a  fireplace  in  this  room,  for  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  a  dining  room. 

The  main  entrance  door  opened  into  a  room  the  use  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  determine,  while  back  of  this 
room  and  extending  to  the  kitchen  and  pantry  lay  a  large 
area  cut  up  by  a  weird  arrangement  of  partitions  and 
having  as  its  most  remarkable  feature  a  curious  diagonal 
passage.  All  of  this  area  was  simply  so  much  waste  space. 
By  combining  the  room  in  front  with  a  part  of  this  area, 
a  fine  drawing  room  or  library  could  be  made.  It  would 
need  a  fireplace,  and  if  this  were  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
right  hand  wall,  its  flue  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
same  chimney  as  the  flue  of  the  new  dining  room  fireplace. 

The  part  of  the  unassigned  area  remaining  after  the 
library  was  made,  as  just  planned,  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  a  new  service  staircase,  for  additional  closet 
space  in  the  pantry  and  for  a  room  in  which  to  keep  a 
reserve  of  kitchen  stores  and  supplies.  A  little  passage 
here  connecting  the  library  and  the  kitchen  would  be  a 
convenience,  and  proper  separation  could  be  secured  by 
means  of  a  door  placed  at  each  end  of  this  passageway. 
(Continued  on  page  90) 

Below:    Glimpse    through    open    door   of   the   old   fireplace 
in   the   library.  Old  window  seat  and  paneling  is  revealed 
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Above:    Rear   elevation    of   old 
house  before  alteration,  with  en- 
trance through  porch 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of 
the  old  building  that  this  floor 
was  cut  up  into  small  rooms, 
bad  in  proportion  and  unpleas- 
ant in  shape,  which  opened  one 
from  the  other  without  any 
proper  orderly  relation.  The 
problem  was  to  convert  this 
floor  into  good,  livable,  well- 
related  rooms,  without  disturb- 
ing the  existing  construction 
any  more  than  was  unavoidable. 

It  was  evident  that  a  good 
living  room  could  be  made  from 
the  two  rooms  shown  at  the  left 
hand  end  of  the  plan,  by  re- 
moving the  partition  between 
them  and  replacing  the  two 
fireplaces  with  one  good  fire- 
place set  flat  in  the  wall,  also 
removing  the  round  tower  and 
the  angular  tower  to  square  up 
the  corners. 

Next,  the  stair-hall  came  in 
for  attention.  Its  cramped  ap- 
pearance and  irregular  form 
could  be  remedied  by  removing 
the  fireplace  and  the  platform 


Above:  Rear 
elevation  af- 
ter alteration 
showing  mul- 
lion  windows 
in  end  of  liv- 
ing room  and 
windows  in 
b a sement 
room  used  for 
informal  en- 
tertaining 


Below :  Li- 
brary in  the 
house  as  re- 
built ivith  re- 
nt o  d  e  I  e  d 
Elizabethan 
fire  place,  fine 
old  Tudor 
tvindow  and 
appropriate 
fittings  and 
furniture 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Varieties  of  Lilies  for  the  Amateur  Garden 

These  Exquisite  Blossoms  Are  not  Difficult  to  Grow,  but  the  Gardener  Must  Understand  their  Idiosyn- 
crasies and  Provide  the  Right  Situation,  Exposure  and  Soil  Conditions.  First  of  a  Series 

By  HELEN  M.  FOX 


IILIES  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  Like 
people,  to  have  them  open  out  and 
^give  of  their  best,  they  must  be  under- 
stood and  treated  with  due  regard  to  their 
own  special  idiosyncracies. 

As  every  gardener  knows,  some  plants 
which  do  beautifully  for  him,  grow  like  weeds 
and  multiply  so  fast  that  they  must  be 
separated  every  few  years,  dwindle  and  re- 
pine in  the  garden  of  a  friend  down  the  hill. 
This  is  true  of  lilies  too,  and  if  you  think 
about  it  you  will  know  in  many  cases  why 
this  is  so.  The  failure  or  success  may  be  due 
to  situation,  exposure,  soil  conditions,  disease, 
or  a  thousand  and  one  reasons  all  of  them 
perfectly  good.  In  my  own  small  garden 
measuring  sixty  feet  across,  I  can  grow  lilium 
brownii  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  this — it  is  merely 
because  on  one  side  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  north  by  a  wall,  which  protects  them 
from  the  cold  winds  during  the  winter. 

For  the  beginner  it  is  not  advisable  to 
list  all  the  lilies  which  can  be  grown  for 
there  are  a  great  many  hardy  ones  and  at 
one  time  I  had  38  different  kinds  on  my  hill- 
top which  withstood  the  winters.  It  is  con- 
fusing to  have  a  long  list  presented  to  you 

The  waxy  greenish  white  blossoms  of  the 
martagon  album  are  seen  by  the  middle  of 
June.  They  are  dainty  and  slightly  scented 


but  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  lily  lover  to 
select  certain  ones  and  discard  others,  almost 
like  having  to  choose  from  amongst  one's 
children.  If  one  begins  with  the  hardy  ones 
and  has  success,  in  time  this  will  lead  to 
trying  others,  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  start 
in  on  a  small  scale  and  slowly  increase  than 
to  plunge  in  extravagantly  and  meet  with 
discouraging  failure. 

We  will  first  go  over  the  bunkers  before 
getting  out  onto  the  fair  green  and  consider 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties,  for  once  these 
are  conquered  there  will  be  smooth  going 
ahead.  The  chief  obstacle  to  lily  growing  at 
present  is  the  problem  of  securing  healthy 
bulbs.  Many  bulbs  come  to  the  garden  sick, 
generally  through  no  fault  of  the  man  from 
whom  you  purchased  them.  There  are  several 
diseases  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  them  is 
to  be  sure  you  start  with  a  clean  stock.  How 
can  you  do  this?  By  being  extremely  snob- 
bish about  your  calling  list,  and  not  taking 
any  lily  into  the  family  circle  until  you  know 
about  its  health  pedigree.  Before  bringing  a 
lily  into  my  very  select  circle  of  garden 
flowers  I  want  to  be  certain  it  is  absolutely 
healthy,  as  well  as  suitable  for  the  place 
it  is  intended  to  grace.  The  best  way  to 
make  sure  of  both  health  and  looks  is  to 
visit  the  nursery  and  select  the  plants  your- 
self. Then  you  know  exactly  what  you  are 


getting,  and  if  you  buy  from  a  near-by 
nursery  the  bulbs  will  not  have  to  make  a 
long  exhausting  journey  before  reaching  you. 
Many  of  the  importers  grow  the  lilies  for 
a  year  or  more  before  selling  them,  an  ex- 
cellent and  highly  commendable  practice. 

In  looking  over_  the  lily  to  find  out  if  it 
is  physically  perfect,  see  that  the  foliage 
is  a  solid  green  without  spots  or  flecking  and 
that  the  leaves  do  not  turn,  twist  or  curl  but 
are  flat.  They  may  droop  or  stand  out 
straight  according  to  their  natures.  Blind 
stems  do  not  necessarily  mean  sickness  but 
generally  that  the  bulb  is  recovering  from 
a  shock  and  it  is  a  shock  to  the  bulb  to  be 
moved. 

When  buying  the  lily  ask  the  grower  to 
dig  up  the  roots  and  when  shipping  to  pack 
the  bulb  with  its  roots  as  he  would  any 
perennial. 

When  the  bulbs  arrive,  provided  it  is  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  November,  plant  them 
in  well  drained  sandy  soil.  If  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  sandy,  make  it  so,  and  surround 
the  bulbs  with  sand.  But  if  they  come  after 
the  middle  of  November,  pot  them  in  sand 
and  store  in  a  cool  cellar  over  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  take  the  pots  to  the  lilies' 

The  western  American  lily,  pardalinum, 
blossoms  early  and  is  easy  to  grow.  It  has 
beautiful   flowers,  shaded   orange  and  red 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  lilies  is  candidum  or 
madonna  lily,  which  needs 
sludlotv   planting  and  sunlight 

permanent  home,  lift  them 
out  carefully  without  injur- 
ing the  roots  and  plant  them. 
Lilies  are  best  planted  in  the 
fall,  but  if  it  is  unavoidable 
they  can  be  moved  in  the 
spring  provided  they  will  not 
be  out  of  the  ground  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  and 
under  conditions  where  the 
roots  will  not  dry  out. 

The  rule  for  planting 
bulbs  is  three  times  the  depth 
of  the  height  of  the  bulb, 
that  is,  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb  should  be  three  times 
as  far  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  its  height. 
Candidum  and  pardalinum 
are  exceptions  for  they  should 
have  only  about  one  inch  of 
soil  over  the  top  of  the  bulb. 
Plant  the  bulbs  8-12  inches 
apart  according  to  size. 

Lilies  do  not  like  to  be 
crowded  in  with  strong 
growing  plants  and  do  best 
where  the  sun  can  reach 
them.  They  thrive  amongst 
dwarf  evergreens,  which  are 
somewhat  stiff  as  a  rule. 
Phlox,  except  Miss  Lingard, 
peonies  and  hollyhocks  are 
too  rank  growing  for  the  lil- 
ies, but  delphinium,  lupine,  the  graceful 
meadow  rue  and  others  of  the  slender  grow- 
ing type  are  good  companions,  and  annuals 
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The  hansoni  is  one  of  dozens  of  beautiful  lilies 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  only  a  few 


The  testaceum  is  one  of  the 
varieties  which  are  hardy  and 
usually  quite  safe  for  the  in- 
experienced gardener  to  plant 

are  fine.  It  is  safest  to  mulch 
them  over  the  winter  as  a 
protection  against  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing.  They 
should  be  sprayed  once  a 
week  with  bordeaux  against 
botrytis,  which  shows  itself 
by  spots  on  the  leaves. 

If  I  could  only  have  ten 
lilies,  I  would  have  elegans 
in  variety,  tenuifolium,  mar- 
tagon  album,  candidum,  par- 
dalinum, regale,  tigrinum, 
auratum,  henryii  and  speci- 
osum.  These  are  chosen  for 
beauty  and  variety  in  form 
and  color. 

The  first  to  bloom  early 
in  June  are  the  elegans.  They 
are  varieties  and  hybrids  of 
the  Asiatic  davuricum  with 
the  European  croceum.  They 
are  cup  shaped  upright 
flowers  in  orange,  golden  and 
even  scarlet  tones  and  there 
are  some  pale  yellow  ones 
with  smooth  white  solid 
bulbs.  Some  of  them  are 
dwarf,  not  more  than  6  or 
8  inches  high  and  others 
grow  up  to  3  feet.  They  like 
the  sun  and  are  extremely 
hardy  and  most  effective. 
They  can  very  easily  be  in- 
creased by  the  bulbs  doubling  up  and  some 
of  the  varieties  set  seed.  Good  varieties  are 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Modern  Home  in  the  Heart  of  an  Old  Plantation 

A  House  that  Is  at  Once  Native  and  Exotic  Is  the  Jefferson  Penn  Home  Down 
in  the  Beautiful  Woodlands  of  North  Carolina 


HARRY  CRE1GHTON   INGALLS.   ARCHITECT 

BY  way  of  a  road  winding  through  the 
rolling  plains  of  Rockingham  County, 
near  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  one 
comes  upon  an  unexpected 
driveway,  emerging  mysteri- 
ously from  the  typical  South- 
land pageant  of  crabapple 
thickets  and  white  haw  trees, 
bordering  upon  the  forests; 
friendly  old  fences  and  middle- 
aged  tree  stumps  are  smothered 
in  Cherokee  roses,  starry 
with  blossom.  Nearby,  one  can 
hear  the  partridges  whistle 
and  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse 
of  gannets,  flying  on  blue  and 
white  wings  toward  what  may 
soon  be  a  sunset. 

The  driveway  leads  up  a 
little  hillock  to  a  low,  wide 
gate  connecting  a  group  of 
small  houses  of  native  stone 
and  logs,  with  a  large  house — 
so  like  the  surrounding  cabins 
in  original  structural  line, 
that  the  revelation  of  size  is 
one  of  unusual  ease. 

This  house,  belonging  to  the 
Jefferson  Penn  family,  has 
thus  exemplified  the  value, 
symbolically  if  you  like,  of 
adapting  the  exterior  of  one's 

The  "great  windoiv"  facing 
the  terrace  is  a  magnificent 
architectural  feature  in  the 
living  room,  made  to  main- 
tain   the    decorative   theme 


By  CAROLINE  BEAUCHAMP 

dwelling  to  the  contours  of  the  native  land- 
scape and  general  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  soil,  in  order  that  the  interior 


HARRIES  &  HALL.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

might  be  developed  entirely  according  to 
the  preferences  of  the  inhabitant,  without 
the  intrusion  of  discord. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Harry 
Creighton  Ingalls  of  New 
York,  in  evolving  this  neutral 
building  plan,  sensed  imme- 
diately the  possible  hostility 
(from  the  standpoint  of  archi- 
tectural rhythm)  that  would 
'  occur  if  the  usual  Colonial, 
English  or  Norman  French 
type  of  dwelling  was  erected 
on  this  site  of  approximately 
one  thousand  acres — ,  with  no 
other  type  of  architecture 
nearby  save  the  cabins  of  the 
negroes  and  mill  workers  in 
the  village. 

Therefore,  the  instinctive 
building  plan  of  the  early 
landowner  was  followed,  be- 
ginning with  the  small  cabin 
and  branching  out  into  service 
quarters  leading  to  the  main, 
two-story  structure,  then  to 
the  opposite  side,  forming  a 
perfect  Y.  Such  a  plan  pro- 
vided the  required  living  space 
for  landed  gentry  and  allowed 
appropriate  settings  for  the 
treasures   from  all   over   the 

The  Pompeian  breakfast 
room:  the  especial  feature 
here  is  a  stained  glass  ceil- 
ing lighted  from  above  in 
a  most  interesting  manner 
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world,  with  which  the 
house  has  been  fur- 
nished. This  has  been 
accomplished  in  a 
home  which  has  the 
added  advantage  of 
belonging  to  the 
country,  both  in  feel- 
ing and  in  architec- 
tural form. 

All  the  rock  and 
timber  used  were 
taken  from  the  plan- 
tation. The  stone  was 
quarried  there,  and  the 
logs  seasoned,  cut  and 
fitted.  These  materials 
and  the  shape  of  the 
house,  presented  sev- 
eral problems  in  ac- 
tual construction — , 
such  as  durability, 
the  form  of  construc- 
tion to  be  applied  in 
such  large  surfaces, 
the  details  of  fitting 
doors  and  windows 
and  making  the  stone 
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Interestingly 
designed  en- 
trance to  the 
Jefferson 
Penn  estate. 
All  the  rock 
and  timber 
used  here 
were  taken 
from  the 
plantation 


Front  view  of  "Chinquapenn",  a  title  combining  the  family  name  with  that  of  a  Carolina  nut 
used  in  the  decorations  throughout  the  house 


work  air  tight.  The 
space  between  the 
logs  was  chinked 
with  cement  and 
scraps  of  stone,  this 
space  being  about 
three  inches;  the 
logs  backed  on  the 
inside  with  wire 
lath  to  form  a  bond 
to  hold  in  the  chink- 
ing and  further  pro- 
vide a  surface  on 
which  to  waterproof 
in  case  of  the  weath- 
er driving  through 
between  the  logs. 
The  roof  was  made 
of  variegated  and 
graduated  slate  from 
Vermont,  in  tones 
of  brown,  blue  and 
grey.  The  chimneys 
are  of  native  stone 
made  around  the 
usual  tile  flue,  and 
(Continued  on 
page  98) 


A  paved,  cov- 
ered terrace 
with  great 
stone  pillars, 
appropriate- 
ly and  inter- 
estingly fur- 
nished with 
fine  old  Span- 
ish tab  les 
and    settees 
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COURTESY  L.  D.  FORD 
CORPORATION 


Chimney  Pots,  Corbels  and 
Weather- Vanes  Follow 
Old  English  Designs 

Fascinating  Accessories  of  the 
English  Manor  Are  Reappearing 
in  Modern  Architecture,  and  Add 
Their  Charming  Patterns  and  Gay 
Colors  to  the  Beauty  of  Our  Homes 


EVEN  if  we  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
value  of  proportion,  few  of  us  respond 
as  ardently  to  mass  and  line  as  to 
such  intriguing  details  as  graceful,  clustering 
chimney  pots,  groups  of  delicately  carved 
corbels  or  the  homely  appeal  of  the  wind- 
vane,  swinging  so  wil- 
fully at  the  behest  of 
every  passing  breeze. 
As  with  the  winning  airs 
and  graces  that  endear 
us  to  a  friend,  so  are 
we  influenced  by  the 
enticing  beauty  of 
these  captivating  clay 
pots,  and  in  incorporat- 
ing them  into  our  house 
design,  we  little  dream 
to  what  extent  we  are 
serving  tradition. 

Each  of  these  ro- 
mantic accessories  is, 
as  it  happens,  of  real 
historic  value,  dating 
back  for  centuries — in 
the  case  of  the  weather- 
vane,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  2,000  years. 
So,  when  we  dip  down 
deep  into  their  alluring 
past  and  revel  in  a 
rich  architectural  heri- 
tage to  which  we  may 
justly  claim  heirship, 
we  are  not  only  adding 
immeasurably  to  the 
architectural  interest  of 
our  dwellings  but  are 
surrounding  them  with 
a  distinct  atmosphere  of 
mediaeval  charm. 

The  history  of  the 
chimney  is  written 
around  the  hearthstone 
and  the  home.  As  an 
entity,  it  strikes  deep 
into  the  roots  of  human 
emotion,  for  it  is  the 
symbol  of  life's  most 
potent  joys.  From  time 
immemorial  the  chimney  in  England  has  been 
an  object  of  veneration  to  builder  and  home 
maker  alike,  and  during  the  period  of  its  rich- 
est development,  its 
beauty  and  distinct  ion 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 

has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  country. 
The  sight  of  tall  shafts  of  old  Tudor  chim- 
neys with  their  graceful  moulded  chimney 
pots  silhouetted  against  the  sky  is  splendidly 
inspiring  and  most  architects  agree,  whether 
disciples  of  early  English  styles  or  no,  that 
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Left :     A     picturesque 
weather-vane     in     nie\ 

diaeval  design 

Right:    Pennant    vane 

favored  in  the  English 

manorial  period 

would  think,  rather 
necessary.  A  few  naive 
and  engaging  examples 
of  those  days  are  occasionally  glimpsed  to- 
day. One  old  domestic  relic,  still  entertaining 
by  reason  of  its  lovely  Tudor  chimney  pots 
of  varied  design,  may 
be  seen  on  a  house,  now 
almost  buried  in  the 
abyss  formed  by  River- 
side Drive  and  the  new 
cut-off  at  157th  Street, 
New  York.  Others  on 
the  site  of  Pelham  Bay 
Park.  Crumbling  with 
age,  they  yet  retain  the 
grace  and  beauty  pecu- 
liar to   the  type. 

Fortunately,  a  very 
definite  revival  of  the 
English  chimney  pot  is 
now  under  way  and, 
aided  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  architect 
and  the  skill  of  the 
manufacturer,  they  are 
blossoming  forth  in  a 
succession  of  lovely  de- 
signs and  in  a  series  of 
gay  colors  that  rival 
even  those  of  their 
noble  predecessors.  In 
form,  however,  they 
favor  the  historic  orig- 
inals, even  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the 
patterned  brick  chim- 
neys. A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be 
seen  on  a  house  in 
Mount  Vernon. 

Over  the  rectangular 
surface  of  the  chimney 
a  pattern  in  headers  of 
contrasting  colors  is 
worked  out,  with  an 
ornamental  coping, 
topped  by  a  quartette 


Animal  forms  in  the  stone  corbels  are  used  as 
a  hnsr  for  wood  brackets  in  this  Tudor  entrance 

no  architectural  feature  influences  the  char- 
acter of  the  house  to  the  same  degree.  It  is 
equally  true  that  no  other  detail  carries  with 
it  the  same  amount  of  interest  from  a  pic- 
torial standpoint. 

Since  mid-Victorian  days  of  the  English 
revival,  we  have  been  unpardonably  slow  in 
adopting  the  English  chimney  pot,  even  when 
the  use  of  the  style  made  it  possible  and,  one 

The  old  coach  and  four  with  all  its  dash  and  color 
has   been   preserved  in   this  attractive  wind-vane 


The  weather-vane  is  again  filling  its  role,  which 
dates  back  before  the  Christian  era  when  the 
Greeks  deified  the  wind.  One  of  the  modern  ap- 
plications   is    shown    in    this    vivid    polo    design 
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of  the  most  engaging  chimney  pots  in 
Tudor  and  Georgian  designs.  The  effect  is 
most  picturesque  and  the  coloring  might 
be  spectacular,  were  it  not  so  entirely  in 
harmony.  The  main  stack  is  in  varied  tones 
of  blue,  the  base  in  red  and  buff,  while  the 
chimney  pots  are  in  slate  blue  and  buff.  The 
ancient  tie-iron,  ornamenting  the  face  of 
the  chimney,  is  a  winsome  reminder  of  the 
past  which  is  once  more  coming  into  favor. 
Another  quaint  stack  in  the  same  house  is 
divided    to    form    a    belfry.    The    latter    is 


s 


COURTESY  ATLANTIC  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 


Stack  of  rough  variegated  brick  is  com- 
biited    with    gray    terra    cotta    chimney 

capped  by  a  gabled  slate  roof,  the 
former  topped  by  a  quaint  gray  terra 
cotta  chimney  pot,  set  in  an  octago- 
nal base  composed   of  light  and  dark 
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brick,    with    headers    and    stretchers    laid     supporting  the  overhanging  second  story  of 
alternately. 

A  more  sophisticated,  but  equally  cap- 
tivating chimney  pot  shows  a  divided  stack, 
set  diamond  wise,  with  two  decorative  clay 
chimney  pots  in  soft  gray.  Even  a  garage  may 
have  its  chimney  pots,  informal,  friendly 
little  accessories,  as  is  evidenced  in  one  of 
stone,  half  timber  work  and  shingles.  The 
color  at  "the  top  even  adds  to  the  interest  of 
this  very  artistic  ensemble. 

A  simple  Norman  type  of  dwelling  may 
make  use  of  the  cylindrical  form,  quite  un- 
ornamented  and  depending  for  its  quaint 
effect  on  its  quiet  lines  and  soft  color  har- 
mony, which  may  include  green,  black  or 
dark  blue  with  buff,  red  or  gray,  according 
to  individual  taste.  In  an  Elizabethan  type, 
a  stately  chimney  may  end  in  a  charming 
group  of  picturesque  chimney  pots  while  the 

A  double  chimney  of  terra  cotta  surmounts  the 
brick   stack    of    this   house,   with   good   effect 


The  stone  shaft 
of  this  house 
in  Mount  Ver- 
non ends  with 
a  chimney  pot, 
irregular  in 
shape  and 
built  with  the 
patterned  brick 
ivork  of  old 
English  chim- 
neys. There  is 
no  architec- 
tural feature 
which  lends 
greater  charm 
to    any    home 


LEWIS  BOWMAN. 
ARCHITECT 


A  combination 
of  chimney 
pots  in  buff, 
gray  and  red 
are  shown  here 
in  four  differ- 
ent designs 
and  as  many 
varied  flue 
sizes.  These 
are  some  of 
the  many  col- 
orful designs 
that  have  ap- 
peared with  the 
revival  of  Eng- 
lish   chimneys 


Left:  The  rough  brick  of  the  main  stack  conu 
bines  tones  of  blue  with  the  more  usual  red 
and  buff  colors.  The  chimney  pots  are  of  slate 
in  blue  and  buff  tones,  a  very  effective  design 


overhanging  upper  story  is  upheld  by  inter- 
esting corbels,  which  are  equally  decorative. 
The  use  of  corbels  is  another  17th  Century 
detail,  borrowed  from  the  English,  that  has 
spread  a  romantic  glamor  over  the  domestic 
architecture  of  that  country,  for  corbels  may 
not  only  supply  a  highly  decorative  note  but 
they  can,  and  do,  contribute  stability  and 
strength,  which  also  adds  in  great  measure  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  architectural  design. 
Corbels  are  never  more  effective  than  when 


WETHERELL  P.  TROUT  &  LLEWELLYN  PRICE.  ARCHITECTS 

some  entrancing  Elizabethan  house.  In  one 
instance,  the  architect  allows  the  floor  joists 
to  project  through  the  wall  between  the  first 
and  second  floors  in  simulation  of  this  en- 
ticing detail.  Often  too,  a  square  bay  of 
mullioned  windows,  upheld  by  corbels,  will 
constitute  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
facade,  a  very  well  chosen  decorative  accent. 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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Phoenix  bird 
carved  in  Fei- 
Tsui  jade,  grace- 
fully mounted 
as  a  lamp.  The 
sharp  cut  plum- 
age is  beauti- 
fully shaded  in 
colors  ranging 
from  light  green 
to  deepest  emer- 
ald. Courtesy 
E.     I.      Farmer 


New  Lamps  for  Beautiful  Decoration 

Vases  of  Jade  and  Crystal,  Fine  Porcelains  and  Pottery,  with  Lights  Shaded 
by  a  Variety  of  Rare  Textiles,  Give  a  Subtle  Charm  to  the  Modern  Room 

By  JULIET  SANFORD 

thousand  years  B.  C,  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  while 
civilization  was  steadily  advancing  and  rapid  progress  was 
being  made  in  arts,  letters,  science  and  handicraft  of  every 
description,  artificial  lighting  remained  practically  at  a 
standstill  for  ten  thousand  years,  for  it  is  only  within 
the  last  century  that  the  tremendous  advance  has 
been  accomplished. 

Next  to  weapons  of  warfare,  crude  lamps  modelled 
of  clay  and  baked  in  the  sun  were  probably  the  very 
first  articles  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  later  they  were  cut  from 
stone,  and  as  the  use  of  metals  became  known,  they  were  fashioned 
from  iron  and  bronze,  but  the  shape  was  always  the  same,  a  shallow 
receptacle  for  the  oil,  either  open  or  covered,  a  handle  and  lip  for 
the  wick,  a  twin  sister  to  the  Pilgrim  "Betty."  The  only  aborigines 

of  this  continent  known  to 


■ 


THE  costly  materials  and  exquisite  craftsman- 
ship of  modern  lamps  show  the  marvelous 
progress  made  in  artificial  lighting  since  the 
Pilgrims  brought  the  first  little  "Betty"  lamp  to 
America  three  centuries  ago.  This  little  open  wick 
iron  lamp,  filled  with  fish  oil,  gave  but  feeble  light 
and  most  unpleasant  fumes,  but  its  flickering  flame 
unquestionably  helped  to  lessen  the  gloom  of  the 
Mayflower's  crowded  cabin  during  those  dreary  nights 
at  sea.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  design  and  principle 
this  little  Plymouth  lamp  is  identical  with  lamps  ex- 
cavated in  buried  cities  of  the  Old  World,  dating  six 

Left:  ChienLung  vase  ofFei-Tsui 

jade,   lavender   and   emerald 

green,  with  dragon  head 

handles  and  figures  ivith 

blossoms;  bronzebase; 

^  Oriental    silk    gauze 

;>V  shade.  Courtesy 

Sn.         Roland  Moore 


Crystal  fig- 
u  r  e  of 
Kuan-yin, 
goddess  of 
mercy,  on 
base  of 
carved 
teakwood 
andbronze. 
From  Long 
Sang    T  i 


use  lamps  were  the  Esqui- 
maux, whose  "oil  burners" 
of  soapstone,  clay  or  bone 
with  wicks  of  moss  were 
highly  prized,  for  no  man 
of  the  tribe  was  eligible  un- 
less he  owned  at  least  one, 
which  became  the  prop- 
erty of  his  bride  and  was 
her  especial  care  and  pride.  Lamps  were  unknown  to 
the  Indians  and  no  traces  of  them  have  ever  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  mound  builders. 

After  iron  was  discovered  the  Colonists  made  their 
own  Betty  lamps,  but  these  were  soon  supplanted  by 
those  of  tin  and  pewter.  Easily  made,  durable  and  in- 
expensive, they  remained  in  use  long  after  glass  lamps 


Imperial  Chien  Lung  jade, 
owned  by  successive  em- 
perors, and  said  to  be  finest 
and  most  valuable  piece  in 
existence.  Courtesy  Vantine 


Interior  lighted  by  a  lamp 
made  from  a  vase  of  Fei- 
Tsui  jade,  Chien  Lung  pe- 
riod, with  gauze  shade. 
Courtesy     Roland     Moore 
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Vase  of  rose  quartz,  exceptional  in 
size  and  graceful  form,  phoenix 
birds  openly  carved  at  either  side. 
Bronze  base.  Courtesy  E.  I.  Farmer 

came  into  favor,  espe- 
I^j  cially  in  local  hostelries. 
>  These  "tavern  lamps" 
were  thought  suitable 
for  a  hotel  guest  on  re- 
tiring, for  if  too  tipsy  to  carry  it, 
he  might  drop  it  without  doing 
harm  and  if  he  forgot  to  extin- 
guish it,  it  went  out  by  itself  as  the 
supply  of  oil  was  always  scanty. 
These  were  also  known  as  "spark- 
ing" lamps,  lighted  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  suitor,  for  the  flame 
was  not  discouragingly  brilliant 
and  when  the  oil  burned  out  it 
was  a  gentle  reminder  that  "ten 
o'clock  is  Sally's  bed  time"  and 
the  reluctant  swain  was  expected  to  take  the  hint  and  go 
home.  But  the  invention  of  the  Argand  burner  in  France, 
the  glass  chimney,  the  astral  lamp  and  the  introduction  of 
kerosene  revolutionized  the  lamp 
industry,  then  came  gas  followed  by 
electricity  and  with  it,  the  glory  of 
modern  lighting. 

Since  the  adoption  of  electricity 
none  of  the  decorative  arts  has  made 
greater  progress  toward  beauty  in 
utility  and  the  achievement  of  ar- 
tistic results,  for  by  the  skillful  addi- 
tion of  artificial  light  in  decoration 
and  ornament,  far  more  pleasing  and 
charming  effects  are  obtained  than 
by  the  use  of  colored  fabrics  in 
hangings  and  coverings  alone,  for 
artificial  light  has  a  subtle,  intangi- 
ble quality  which  gives  a  peculiar 
charm  not  possessed  by  any  other 
medium.  In  France  the  use  of  lumi- 
nous ornaments  is  a  favorite  mode  of 
introducing  the  modern  note  of  color 
in  lighting.  In  America  lamps  are 
preferred,    for   the   rarest  art   trea- 

C.hinese  porcelain  vase,  Kang  IT si  pe- 
riod, ponder  blue  and  gold,  appropri- 
ately used  as  a  lump  with  William  and 
Mary  day  bed  and  Chippendale  table. 
Courtesy  E.  I.  Farmer 


Center:  Tu  Ting  vase  of  Ming 
dynasty;  batiked  velvet  shade  in 
design  taken  from  five-color  Ming 
bowl.     Courtesy    Hampton    Shops 
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Pink  coral  vases  with  stands  of  dark 
green  cast  bronze,  lotus  leaf  pat- 
tern; shades  of  pink  and  gold  bro- 
caded chiffon.  Courtesy  Yamanaka 


sures  of  the  world  appear  in  their  standards: 
Exquisitely  carved  vases  and  figures  of  jade, 
crystal,  amethyst,  rose  quartz,  lapis  and  carne- 
lian,  feldspar  and  agate,  incense  burners  and 
snuff  bottles,  rare  porcelains  and  brilliant 
pottery,  mounted  on  carved  teakwood  or  hand- 
chased  bronze. 

Modern  electric  light  shimmers  through 
their  shades  of  rare  old  Chinese  embroideries 
and  tapestries,  Oriental  gold  and  silver  gauze, 
transparent  painted  velvet,  diaphanous  chiffon, 
delicately  tinted  crepes  and  silks,  translucent 
parchment,  fragile  filigree,  frosted  crystal, 
leaded  glass,  alabaster  and  imperishable  golden 
mesh — each  lending  its  beauty  to  light  and 
filling  familiar  rooms  with  magic.  Their  finials 
are  delicately  carved  butterflies,  circles  and 
birds  of  emerald  jade,  rosy  quartz  and  branch- 
ing coral,  water  clear  crystal,  violet  tinted 
amethyst,  golden  topaz,  deep  blue  lapis,  age- 
old  amber,  clear  or  cloudy, 
carnelian,  sky  blue  turquoise, 
malachite,  jeweled  ivory,  chased 
gold,  silver,  pewter,  bronze  and 
wrought  iron. 

More  precious  than  rubies, 
jade  is  the  sacred  gem  or  "lucky 
stone"  of  China,  a  protection 
against  misfortune,  an  offering 
in  Imperial  worship,  an  insignia 
of  rank.  Carved  as  the  dragon  it 
symbolizes  the  Emperor,  as  a 
phoenix,  the  Empress,  and  as 
"Ji,"  it  brings  the  heart's  de- 
sire to  the  fortunate  possessor. 
The  favorite  figure  appearing 
so  frequently  in  lamps  is 
Kuan-yin — the  "compassion- 
ate" with  dove,  vase,  lotus  or 
magnolia,  or  the  "maternal" 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  both 
bringing  blessings  to  the  house. 
From  a  Chinese  palace  comes 
a  peerless  vase  of  Imperial  jade 
of  the  Chien-Lung  dynasty, 
shading  from  bluish  white  to 
pale  lavender  and  emerald,  with 
delicately  carved  raised  dragon 
in  emerald  pursuing  the  flaming 
pearl.  With  its  dragon  heads 
and  loose  rings,  the  vase  is 
carved  from  one  piece  of  jade, 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Beautiful  Doors  Designed  for  Period  Decoration 

Finest  Wood  Carving  and  Inlay,  Painted  Panels  and  Mirrors  Are  Adapted  to  Every  Style  of 
Decoration  in  Doorways  which  Give  Added  Charm  to  Many  Modem  Rooms 


IN  art  as  well  as  in  science, 
this  is  an  age  when  nothing 
seems  too  difficult  for  ac- 
complishment. In  the  realm  of 
decoration  more  than  anywhere 
else,  perhaps,  there  is  manifest 
an  almost  naive  belief  on  the 
part  of  humanity  that  all  things 
are  possible.  Why  should  we  feel 
otherwise?  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  miracles  that  have 
become  matters  for  calm  accep- 
tance today,  why  should  we  hesi- 
tate to  talk  casually  of  moving 
our  doors  and  windows  around? 
Decorators  and  architects  have, 
in  fact,  more  than  justified  our 
confidence  in  them.  They  have 
made  us  rather  blase  in  our  de- 
mands. The  owner  of  a  new 
apartment,  after  casting  an  ap- 
praising glance  at  its  carefully 
finished  rooms,  is  quite  likely  to 
announce  a  plan  for  decoration 
that  calls  for  changes  not  only 
in  the  finish  but  in  the  very  struc- 


THREE  DOORS  IN  THE  APARTMENT  OF  A.  J.  KOBLER: 


p.  W.  FRENCH  a  CO..  DECORATORS 


Below:  Orna- 
mental mould- 
ings of  stone 
frame  this  fine- 
ly carved  door 
leading  from 
an  entrance 
hall  to  small 
powder    room 


Right:  A  fine- 
ly inlaid  wal- 
nut door  is 
used  in  a  bed- 
room  with  soft 
toned  plaster 
walls  and  a 
painted  ivood 
paneled  ceiling 


ture  of  them.  There  is  beautiful 
furniture  to  be  considered,  prob- 
ably, and  no  matter  what  period 
it  may  belong  to,  whether  it  have 
the  imposing  richness  of  Gothic 
design  or  the  lightness  of  the 
Empire^  its  qualities  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  architectural  detail 
of  the  rooms.  One  apartment, 
then,  will  find  itself  suddenly 
transformed  by  walls  of  trave- 
tine  and  groined  ceilings,  another 
will  become  oak  paneled  and 
beamed,  ceilings  and  walls  are 
removed  if  need  be,  as  casually 
as  though  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  furniture — and  rather  unim- 
portant ones  at  that.  Into  the 
great  modern  skyscraper  that 
had  been  so  carefully  standard- 
ized, comes  everything  from  an 
Early  American  homestead  to  a 
palace  of  mediaeval  grandeur. 
Which  is  as  it  should  be.  Indi- 
viduality and  art  might  both  be 
driven  otherwise  from  within  the 
city  limits,  to  seek  expression  in 
wider  spaces. 

The  doorways  of  many  modern 
homes  are  in  themselves,  master- 

Below:  An  effect  of  simplicity 
is  achieved  by  the  flowing  lines 
of  the  carving  and  by  the  plain 
central  panel  in  a  modern  door 
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pieces  of  decorative  art.  Doors  of  the  finest  woods  in- 
tricately carved,  inlaid  or  painted,  are  set  in  frames  which 
have  been  shaped  and  ornamented  to  suit  the  architectural 
style  of  the  room. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kobler  has  a  door  of 
walnut  with  fine  inlay,  others  which  are  rare  for  the  per- 
fection of  their  carving.  The  door  from  entrance  hall  to 
ladies'  powder  room  shows  a  remarkable  treatment  of  the 
surrounding  stone  work. 

In  the  home  of  Mr.  Tenbroeck  Terhune  are  several 
doorways  which  differ  widely  in  style,  each  of  them  ex- 


The  beauty 
of  an  Early 
English  liv- 
ing room 
is  enhanced 
by  a  door 
of  generous 
p  r  o  p  or  - 
tionsin  sim- 
ple linen- 
fold  pattern 


Left :  An 
18th  Cen- 
tury Italian 
door  in  anti- 
que parch- 
ment effect 
is  made 
more  inter- 
esting by 
the  mar- 
bleized  col- 
umnedarch 
a  ro  u  n  d  i  t 


Left:  Mirror  pan- 
els effectively  used 
in  doors  of  Sher- 
aton dining  room 
with  painted  flow- 
er  iv all   panels 


carved  oak  with  linenfold  paneling.  The  rich 
simplicity  of  the  doors  is  in  exquisite  har- 
mony with  the  charming  English  room. 

Another  very  fine  doorway  illustrated  is 
in  the  Philip  Gossler  apartment,  its  massive 
carved  oak  pediment  made  to  correspond 
with  walls  and  cornice  of  the  William  and 
Mary  dining  room. 

Unique  in  design  are  the  glass  paneled 
doors  shown  here,  quite  in  character  with 
the  fine  feeling  of  lightness  established  by 
the  furniture  in  the  Sheraton  dining  room. 
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COURTESY 
SCHMIDT  ft  SON 


Collection  of  Sheffield  pieces  including  teapot  with  applied   silver  band  to  allow  engraving,  an  elaborate  kettle,  a  globular 
urn  of  very  unusual  type,  the  typical  English  tea-tray  and  the  candelabrum  and  candlesticks   so  important  in   decoration 

Antiques   as   Decoration 

Famous  Sheffield  Plate,  ivhich,  for  a  Century,   almost  Replaced  the  More  Valuable  Silver  in  England, 
Is  Easily  Recognized  by  those  who  Know  Its  History:  Sixteenth  in  the  Series 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


A  LTHOUGH  approached  from  different 
l\  angles  by  various  writers,  few  have 
J_  \.  narrowed  the  "mysteries''  of  Shef- 
field plate  to  the  three  important  points 
that  to  a  great  extent  assist  the  layman.  For 
if  a  collector  is  familiar 
with  why  Sheffield  is  plate; 
what  is  Sheffield  plate;  and 
when  plate  is  Sheffield, 
then  most  of  his  doubts  dis- 
solve. Even  a  beginner-col- 
lector with  a  certain  dis- 
crimination and  armed  with 
this  knowledge  need  not  go 
far  astray.  Yet  how  often 
has  a  visitor  to  England, 
lacking  this  information, 
returned  to  this  country, 
happy  in  the  possession  of 
a  piece  of  "Sheffield,"  only 
to  find  that  the  customs  ap- 
praiser took  a  different  view 
of  its  age.  For  the  appraiser 
knows  the  difference  be- 
tween plate,  and  plated. 

At  the  outset  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  rep- 
utable dealer  rarely  speaks 
of  this  ware  as  "old  Shef- 
field plate."  This  because 
to  those  who  have  gained 
their  experience  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  with  it 
the  knowledge,  it  follows 
that  if  a  piece  is  Sheffield 


it  must  obviously  be  both  "old"  and  "plate." 
Here  it  might  be  well  to  give  an  explanation 
of  the  term  "plate." 

Originally  the  word  "plate"  was  derived 
from  the  Spanish  plata  meaning  silver,  this 


BIGHT:  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  FREDER 


Tray  of  the  later 
period  when 
more  elaborate 
in  o  tints  and 
h  an  dies  were 
used.  Center  re- 
mains plain,  as 
is  characteristic 
of  this  old  ware 


COURTESY 
FREEMAN  OF  LONDON 


Tea  set  prob- 
ably made  early 
in  last  century. 
Candelabra  and 
candlesticks  the 
work  of  Houlton 
and  F  other  gill, 
with  the  mark 
of    two    croivns 


later  in  England  being  applied  to  the  flat- 
tened or  rolled  metal.  For  this  reason  domes- 
tic silver  in  that  country  has  always  been  and 
still  is  referred  to  as  family  plate.  Obviously 
all  silver  from  which  arti- 
cles were  "raised"  or  other- 
wise made  had  first  to  be 
flattened  into  thin  sheets, 
from  which  we  have  the  mod- 
ern definition  of  the  word 
as  "a  flat  rigid  body  of  metal 
of  slight  thickness."  From 
this,  too,  we  have  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "Why  is 
Sheffield  plate?"  It  comes 
within  this  category  because 
it  was  solid  silver  applied  to 
a  thicker  copper  base  by  a 
process  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  ensuing  para- 
graphs. To  distinguish  it 
from  the  pieces  made  en- 
tirely of  the  more  valuable 
metal  the  name  of  the  town, 
at  which  the  new  ware  was 
invented,  Was  added.  But  to- 
day more  often  than  not  it 
is  spoken  of  merely  as  "Shef- 
field." 

Because  a  copper  object 
has  a  silvered  surface  by  no 
means  entitles  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  Sheffield.  Not  even 
if  it  is  impressed  with  the 
name  of  this  town,  as  so 
much  of  the 
modern  ware  is, 
for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiv- 
ing the  unini- 
tiated. Some 
writers  have 
been  sufficiently 
ambiguous  as  to 
suggest  that 
Sheffield  d  i  s  - 
closes  its  iden- 
tity by  the  ex- 
posed edges  and 
other  parts  re- 
vealing the  cop- 
per underneath. 
Admittedly  gen- 
uine pieces  oft- 
en have  this 
feature,  due  to 
the  silver  hav- 
ing been  rubbed 
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through  from  continual  cleaning.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  a  method  that  should  be 
adopted  in  determining  the  authenticity  of 
an  example.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  very 
tricks  that  unreliable  dealers  will  resort  to 
with  those  myriads  of  pieces  made  in  the 
purlieus  of  Clerkenwell,  London,  and  the 
shops  in  Birmingham.  These,  dulled  down 
to  a  color  which  to  the  inexperienced  recalls 
old  silver  and  incidentally  the  genuine  Shef- 
field, are  then  rubbed  in  various  places 
so  that  the  copper  shows  through  the 
thin  coating  of  electrically  deposited  silver. 
When  these  im  ,^^^  pudent  frauds 
are    placed    on    ^      ^    display    in    the 


Dishes  with 
hot  water 
stand  made 
in  the  late 
18  th    Cen- 

tliry.  COURTESY 

FREEMAN  OF 

LONDON 

Spec imens 
dating  from 
1795  to  1820, 
shoiving  tray 
with  chased 
surface,  courte. 

SY  WILSON  ft  SHARP. 
LTD..  EDINBURGH 


the  law  by  labeling 
these  goods  "silver 
on  copper."  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  arti- 
cles are  impressed 
with  an  elaborate 
"mark"  this  further 
conveying  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  potential  but  gullible  pur- 
chaser that  they  must  be  authentic  pieces. 
This   brings    us    to    the    second    and    third 


V-^i-SV^w***-.  ......' 


COURTESY  CALDWELL  a  CO. 

As   the   entree   dish    uptimes    its    old   im- 
portance, these  Sheffield  pieces  are  sought 

show  windows  of  shops  behind  an  "Expira- 
tion of  Lease"  sign  or  other  means  of  at- 
tracting tourists,  the  mendacious  shopkeeper 
deceives    the     unwary    but     keeps     within 

The  former  use  of  Sheffield  on  the  dining 
table.  Candelabra  and  candlesticks  were 
placed  at  intervals,  sometimes  with  large 
centerpiece  as  shoivn  on  side  table:  Below 


questions,  which  may  be  dealt  with  in  one 
combined  answer.  It  is  first  necessary  to 
closely  describe  the  technical  process  by  which 
this  old  ware  was  made.  For  if,  as  is  unfor- 
tunately the  case,  many  laymen  devote  little 
attention  to  the  earlier  methods  of  produc- 
tions, these  are  in  all  cases  both  worthy  of 
attention  and  of  considerable  interest,  and 
such  knowledge  is  essential  to  insure  the 
choice  of  genuine  examples.  No  process  is 
less  involved  than  that  "accident"  which 
brought  about  the  fusing  of  silver  to  copper. 
For,    although      fpa^jj)         it  is  spoken  of 


Entree  dish  with  detachable  handle  made 
by  T.  and  J.  Creswick  about  the  year  1800 

as  an  invention,  actually  it  was  the  result  of 

what  might  almost  be  termed  carelessness. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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MusicTheatre  and  Art  in  Paris 


First  of  a  Series  of  Paris  Letters;  in  which  Outstanding 
Brilliant  Events  of  the  Season  Are  Presented 


Bust  of  Au- 
guste  Rodin 
by  Bourdelle, 
shoivn  at  his 
recent  exhi- 
bitioninParis 


EVEN  Paris,  accustomed  as  she  is  to  be- 
ing the  favorite  of  those  seven  elderly 
Greek  ladies,  the  Muses,  was  amazed 
at  the  profusion  of  their  gifts  this  season.  Not 
for  many  a  year  has 
Paris  been  such  a 
focal  point  of  the  arts. 
The  enthusiastic 
American  visitors 
must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  arrange 
their  time  so  as  not  to 
miss  any  of  the  im- 
portant events. 

To  a  city  less  proud 
than  Paris,  the  thea- 
trical season  alone 
would  have  given  the 
right  to  rest  on  her 
laurels  for  years. 
Through  the  efforts 
of  Monsieur  Fermin 
Gemier,  director  of 
the  state  Theatre  de 
l'Odeon,  the  first  con- 
gress of  the  Societe 
Universelle  du  Thea- 
tre had  its  meeting  in 
Paris.  And  instead  of 
the  usual  exhibition 
of  cardboard  boxes 
and  photographs  to 
show  what  is  being 
done  in  the  theatre, 
Gemier  invited  repre- 
sentative companies 
of  every  country  in 
Europe  to  come  to  Paris  and  play  before  the 
Parisian  public.  From  Berlin  came  Professor 
Eugene  Roberts  with  the  most  famous  artists 
in  Germany,  Albert  Bassermann  and  Marie 
Orska,  giving  a 
repertoire  of  the 
modern  German 
classics  at  the 
Gymnase ;  from 
Holland,  Louis  de 
Vries  performing 
Shakespeare  and 
Schiller  at  the 
Odeon ;  from 
Denmark, 
{  Paul  Remerl, 
J  playing  Moli- 
jfA  ere  also  at  the 
iM   Odeon ;     from 


Stone  sculp- 
ture of  a  bear, 
one  of  the 
Mexican  an- 
tiquiti  e  s 
shown  at  an 
exhibition  of 
the  Pre-Co- 
lumbian  Arts 


By  WALTER  HANKS  SHAW 

England,  Leon  Lion,  giving  Galsworthy's 
"Justice"  and  "Loyalties";  from  Russia,  the 
Jewish  Academic  Theatre,  performing  mod- 
ern Jewish  plays  and  the  Soviet  State  Thea- 
tre doing  "The  Princess  Turandot"  by  Gozzi 
and  Maeterlinck's  "St.  Anthony".  Under  the 
same  auspices  was  given  the  Mozart  Festival 
conducted  by  Herr  Bruno  Walter  of  the  Ber- 
lin Opera  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees. 

the  Russian  theatres 

Of  all   these  theatres  from  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  the  most  interesting  from 


Curtain  painted  by  Bauchant  for  "Apollon 
Musagete",  one  of  the  new  ballets  presented  by 
Diaghileff  during  his  twenty-first  Paris  season 

the  point  of  view  of  innovation  were  unques- 
tionably the  Russian  theatres.  After  having 
seen  these  Russian  productions  one  could  dis- 
cern a  common  inspiration:  the  old  Italian 
"commedia  deH'arte"  upon  which  is  grafted 
the  modern  music-hall  and  the  circus.  The 
best  example  of  this  was  Soviet  State  Thea- 
tre's production  by  Wakhtangov  of  Gozzi's 
"Princess  Turandot."  Here  the  effort  of  the 
modern  producers  like  Max  Reinhardt  to 
bring  the  actors  and  the  audience  together 
was  carried  to  the  final  limit.  Before  the  cur- 
tain rises,  the  actors  present  themselves  to 
the  public,  dressed  in  ordinary  street  clothes, 
to  show  the  audience  that  they,  the  actors, 
are  just  ordinary  human  beings  like  them- 
selves. Then  the  curtain  goes  up  and  a  plat- 
form is  disclosed  on  the  stage.  One  by  one 
the  actors  mount  the  platform  and  proceed 
to  make  up  and  change  their  clothes,  leaving 
however  part  of  their  street  clothes  showing 
to  keep  up  the  idea  that  they  are  just  mortals 
after  all.  As  the  lesser  characters  disappear 
one  by  one,  only  the  principal  actors  are  left 


Bourdelle's  "Bac- 
chante Dansante", 
which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the 
Isadora  Duncan 
Memorial  School 
at  Neuilly 


on  the  stage  so  the 
play    begin  s.    The 
decor  is  made  up  of  a 
few    curtains,    a    few 
panels  and  a  few  chairs 


which  are  placed  on 
the  stage  by  girls 
dressed  as  stage- 
hands. Between  scenes 
there  are  acts  by  the 
clowns  Tartaglia, 
Pantalon,  and  Tru- 
faldin  which  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  play. 
Then  the  curtain  goes 
up  again  and  the  play 
continues.  When  the 
play  is  finished  the 
actors  again  mount 
the  platform,  take  off 
their  make-up,  change 
their  costumes  and 
walk  off  the  stage. 
One  wishes  that  these 
"modern  producers" 
would  at  least  have 
the  honesty  that  Jean 
Cocteau  had  when  he 
produced  "Romeo 
and  Juliet":  he  called 
it  "Romeo  and  Juliet 
— a  pretext  for  a 
mise-en-scene  by  Jean 
Cocteau".  Why 
Gozzi's  play  should  be  chosen  and  why  the 
text  should  be  ignored  is  beyond  understand- 
ing. Perhaps  this  is  simply  a  reaction  against 
the  stark  beauty  which  Gordon  Craig  brought 
into  the  theatre;  perhaps  it  is  an  attempt  to 
make  the  theatre  interesting  to  the  Russian 
mouzik  so  that  even  if  the  play  has  some 
subtle  beauty  the  peasant  will  at  least  be 
amused  by  the 
clowns.  In  any  case 
the  play  is  no 
longer  the  thing 
with  the 
modern  Rus-  A 
s  i  a  n  pro- 
ducers, it  is 
the  mise-en- 
scene  which 
(Continued 
on  page  110) 


Primitive  sculp- 
ture in  marble 
of  a  human  head, 
an  example  of 
Mexican  tvork 
included  in  a 
recent  exhibi- 
tion   in    Paris 
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Modernistic   Architecture   in   Mediaeval   Riviera 

This  Latest  Word  in  French  Architecture  Is  a  Villa  on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  Saint  Clair, 
and  in  Spite  of  its  Unusual  Aspect  It  Seems  Thoroughly  at  Home  There 


L.  B0URDILL10N.  ARCHITECT 


East  facade  of 
the  quaint  villa 
overlooking 
the  river,  the 
valley  across 
and  the  primi- 
tive little 
French  land- 
scape, which 
has  welcomed 
the  advent  of 
such  novelty 
in     this     place 


I 


The    southern 

facade  of  a 
modernistic 
villa  in  the 
Riviera  with 
its  somewhat 
formal  aspect 
for  so  intimate 
a  landscape, 
creating  there 
a  note  of  the 
unexpected 
and  interesting 


In  spite  of  all  that  one  tvould  expect  to  the 
contrary,  this  curious  ultra-modern  villa  on  the 
Cote  d'Azur  somehow  has  quite  an  air  of  be- 
longing. It  nestles  under  the  pine  trees  and 
spreads,  though  never  spratvls,  against  the  hill- 
side, and  is  definitely  effective  although  always 
with  a  foreign  air.  It  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
over  night  and  to  be  a  little  uncertain  of  its 
architectural  reception  in  that  land  of  charming 
villas  and  rarely  fascinating  social  existence. 
The  interior  decorator  of  this  little  house  is 
D jo-Bourgeois,    who    is    well    known    in    Paris 


Showing  the  villa  with  its  precise  and 
staring  white  outline  resting  against 
the  side  hill  with  its  somewhat  trop- 
ical shrubs  and  spacious  pine  trees, 
which  have  a  definitely  softening  ef- 
fect    on     this     unusual     architecture 
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The  Ancient  Abode  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester 

Eighteenth  Century  Charm  of  a  Notable  London  House, 
Now  Occupied  by  an  American  Woman 


WHEN  London  takes  its  place  in  my 
catalogue  of  memories  it  is  always 
in  the  silver  tones  of  an  etching;  so 
it  was  with  the   feeling  of  emerging 
from  the  shadow  to  the  sunlight  that  I 
walked  through  the  grey  city  and  en- 
tered a  house  whose  colorful  interior 
was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  gloom 
without. 

Ever  since  my  friend  Mrs.  Fernau 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  house 
that  had  once  been  the  home  of  the 
Earls  of  Leicester,  I  had  been  anticipat- 
ing the  joy  of  a  visit  there;  and  as  I 
passed  into  Mayfair,  that  "blue  blooded 
and  reverently  regarded  district"  which 
as  it  has  no  official  recognition  is  not 
listed  in  the  directory,  and  came  to  67 
Grosvenor  Street,  I  felt  no  stranger  there 
as  I  remembered  that  a  few  doors  above 
Was  housed  the  American  Woman's 
Club  in  the  fine  house  bought  from  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer. 

The  English  are  true  homemakers, 
understanding  as  no  other  people  do, 
how  to  make  a  house  beguiling,  know- 
ing that  unless  an  interior  charms  and 
tempts  one  to  remain  it  has  lost  its 
raison  d'etre.  If  Mrs.  Fernau's  London 

A  decorative  note  is  supplied  by  the 
fine  fireplace  in  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
the  fireplace  and  over-mantel  framed  in 
old  Sietina  marble  and  the  mirror 
framed  in  stripped  pine,  richly  carved 


By  ADALINE  D.  PIPER 

abode  could  be  expressed  in  color  instead  of 
words  I  feel  sure  you  would  feel  as  I  did  an 
exhilaration  that  was  most  stimulating,  for 


on  entering  this  dignified  house  I  was  so  in- 
trigued with  a  golden  brown  room  at  the  left 
of  the  front  door,  that  I  sank  into  its  mellow 
charm  as  contentedly  as  a  bird  in  its 
nest.  It  was  a  golden  harmony,  paneled 
in  the  original  wood,  painted  a  warm 
brown  colorv  and  picked  out  in  gold. 
From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hangs  an 
old  Dutch  brass  chandelier  with  softly 
shaded  lights,  which  together  with  the 
lights  on  either  side  of  a  charming  old 
painting  of  an  18th  century  naval  en- 
gagement and  an  excellent  Panini  gives 
life  and  interest  to  the  room.  Two  small 
secretaire  desks  (one  walnut  and  one 
of  fruit  wood),  two  large  William  and 
Mary  wing  armchairs  covered  in  an- 
tique Genoa  velvet  and  a  cream-colored 
Chinese  lacquer  grandfather  clock  are 
the  important  pieces  in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Fernau  found  me  loath  to  leave 
for  the  blue  room  which  opens  from  it 
and  overlooks  the  garden,  but  the  walls 
covered  in  material  of  that  unusual 
shade  known  as  "poilu  blue"  intrigued 
me  and  I  was  soon  revelling  in  its 
beauty  heightened  by  the  candle  light  in 
ornamental  brass  sconces  of  the  Charles 
II  and  William   and   Mary  periods. 

This  living  room  in  the  home  of  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  has  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  stripped  pine  paneling.  An  an- 
cient patriarchial  wing  chair  one  side  of 
fireplace,  faces  a  Queen  Anne  love-seat 
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Fine  walnut 
icing  armchair 
of  the  William 
and  Mary  pe- 
riod covered 
with  old  Genoa 
velvet  of  six- 
teenth century 


massive  stone 
in    which 


steel  basket-topped  andirons  and 
fire  implements,  has  above  it 
a  Jacobean  alabaster  poly- 
chrome coat  of  arms  worthy  of 
the  Earls  of  Leicester.  In  re- 
cesses either  side  large  panels 
of  Jacobean  needle  work  and 
an  Italian  cassone,  which  har- 
monized in  a  room  where  most 
of  the  pieces  were  of  the  Jacob- 
ean period,  made  me  realize 
that  the  power  of  selection  is  a 
rare  gift  and  that  beautiful 
things  of  all  periods  may  be 
placed  together  and  each  piece 
enhance  the  others'  charm. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  from 
my  hostess  that  the  house  was 
built  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  and  passed  from  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  to  successive 
owners.  Finally,  it  was  bought 
by  a  lady  who,  realizing  that  in 
many  of  these  old  Georgian 
houses  the  paneling  was  often 
papered  over,  had  the  walls 
stripped  and  discovered  the 
original    fine    paneling    under- 

,-i  very  old  oak  and  walnut  three-leg- 
ged  table  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  treasure  of  the  Leicester  house 


neath,as 
beauti- 
ful as  it 
had  been 
in  the  past. 
One  of  the 
most  beauti- 
ful features 
is  the  con- 
temporary 
staircase  of 
pine  from 
which  many 
CQats  of  paint 
were  stripped 
before  the 
lovely  warm 
color  of  the 
old  wood 
could  be  seen.  The  variety  of  alternating 
balusters,  the  spiral  twist,  Corinthian  col- 
umns, finely  reeded,  together  with  the 
graceful  sweep  of  the  entire  staircase  makes 
it  the  work  of  one  of  those  rare  artist-crafts- 
men who  belonged  to  the  golden  age  of  Geor- 


g  i  a  n  architecture. 
This  fine  staircase 
leads  to  the  drawing- 
room  which  is  light- 
ed by  old  glass  wall- 
lights  and  clusters 
of  candle  lights  on 
tall  carved  pine  gilt 
Adam  torchere  stands,  and  if 
I  stress  the  lighting  of  this 
house  it  is  because  it  is  of  such 
importance  especially  in  a  city 
that  lacks  sunlight  and  relies 
on  artificial  effects  to  supply  it. 
In  England  one  naturally 
moves  toward  the  fireplace 
which  in  this  room  was  of  old 
white  marble  on  which  are  two 
lovely  alabaster  urns,  with  a 

portrait  by  Hoare  of  Bath,  of  Lady  Musgrave,  hang- 
ing above  them.  The  walls  are  the  original  pine 
paneled  ones  painted  a  warm  creamy  color  against  which 
the  fawn  taffeta  curtains  make  a  pleasant  glow.  A  very 
fine  mirror  conspicuous  on  one  wall  comes  from  the 
Donaldson  collection.  Fine  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton 
pieces  predominate  in  this  room  from  which  wide  double 


Sixteenth  century  Brussels  tapestry  in  the  draw- 
ing room  of  this  famous  London  house.  The 
subject  of  the  tapestry  represents  the  arrival 
of-  Helen  at  the  Court  of  King  Priam.  The 
colors   are    soft   and    effective    in    this    setting 

doors  lead  into  the  dining  room.  Here  a 
Duncan  Phyfe  table  and  a  set  of  inlaid 
Sheraton  chairs  hold  the  centre  of  attention. 
The  table  was  set  with  lovely  period  glass, 
green  ivory  handled  knives  and  forks,  a 
superb  pair  of  Sheffield  plate  and  four-light 
candelabra  by  Mathew  Boulton.  The  key- 
note of  this  room  is  the  mahogany.  Two  un- 
usual sideboards  stand  against  the  wall  with 
Sheraton  knife  boxes  and  Georgian  silver  on 
them.  Opposite  these  is  an  old  mahogany 
drinking  table  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  still 
fitted  with  the  original  net  intended  to  catch 
bottles  knocked  over  during  carousals  of 
that  day  of  "six  bottle  gentlemen." 

On  the  next  floor  is  a  really  superb  ex- 
ample of  a  stripped  pine  room,  the  panels, 
mouldings,  cornices  and  skirtings  elaborately 
carved  and  the  fireplace  and  over-mantel 
richly  carved  as  well.  The  fireplace  is  flanked 


Paved  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the 
Earls  of  Leicester.  The  cistern  at  one  side  car- 
ries the  date  of  1733  and  there  is  a  beautiful  old 
Portland  stone  seat  of  about  the  same  period 

on  either  side  by  a  patriarchal  winged  chair 
covered  in  lovely  old  faded  brocatelle  and 
on  the  other  side  a  comfortable  settee  cov- 
ered in  old  needlework.  Walnut 
pieces  of  the  Queen  Anne  pe- 
riod make  up  the  majority  of 
pieces  in  this  attractive  room. 
The  built-in  bookcases  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  are  filled 
with  old  tawny,  russet  books  and 
welcome  the  expectant  book 
lover.  Many  of  these  are  in  rare 
old  bindings  of  embossed  and 
tooled  leather  whose  soft  brown 
and  dull  red  covers,  grown  har- 
monious with  age,  add  a  note  of 
distinction  to  any  room  and  set 
a  standard  for  a  connoisseur. 

The  hostess  showed  me  the 
secret  cupboards  which  opened 
when  she  touched  a  spring.  A 
secret  spring  opened  a  panelled 
door  revealing  a  delightful  lit- 
tle bedroom.  Its  Queen  Anne 
panelled  walls  were  scrumbled 
in  a  color  suggesting  apricot 
and  bronze,  and  in  a  shallow 
recess  in  one  wall  is  an  old 
mahogany  four  poster  bed  with 
curtains  and  spread  quilted  in 
Queen  Anne  style.  The  bed 
stood  on  a  low  platform  about 
three  inches  from  the  rest  of 
the  floor.  On  either  side  of  it 
are  tall  Italian  repousse  candle- 
sticks with  shades.  Over  the 
fireplace  of  stripped  pine,  faced  with  old 
Sienna  marble,  is  a  stripped  pine  carved  mir- 
ror of  wonderful  design.  To  the  right  of 
this  is  a  pine  corner  cupboard,  while  in  a 
corresponding  corner  is  a  pine  bureau  book- 

Fascinating  papier-mache  tray  is  brilliantly 
colored.  It  is  in  the  breakfast  room,  where 
it  is  charming  against  the  blue-green   walls 
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case  with  glazed  doors,  through  which  I 
caught  glimpses  of  old  gilt  tooled  leather 
bindings.  An  old  velvet  settee  and  several 
exquisite  walnut  Queen  Anne  smaller  pieces 
made  up  the  ensemble. 

I  have  left  the  most  alluring  room  until  the 
last,  the  Queen  Anne  breakfast  room.  The 
walls  are  of  that  glorious  indescribable 
greeny  blue  that  one  sees  in  Swiss  lakes, 
of  glazier  water,  picked  out  in  gold  and 
softly  lighted  by  wall  lights  of  the  period. 
An    unusual    Sheraton    table    with    inlaid 


— 


pressions,  more  than  a  sense  of  remoteness 
from  the  city  with  its  crowded,  hurried  life. 
I  had  escaped  from  the  present  in  all  its 
aspects.  In  the  old  house  on  Grosvenor  Street 
I  had  found  that  sense  of  age  and  agelessness 
which  is  the  fascination  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  world,  a  living  quality  that  lingers  in 
the  inert  walls  that  have  stood  for  centuries, 
a  thing  that  only  time  can 
create  and  yet  is  seemingly 
oblivious  of  time  as  years 
pass  by. 

I  think  sometimes 
that  wood  and  stone 
and  plaster  must  ab- 
sorb some  vital  spark 
from  humanity  and 
that  works  of  art 
assume  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  times  to 
which  they  belong. 
When  I  first  entered 
this  realm  of  old 
paneled  rooms  with 
their  collection  of  the 
finest  work  of  Georg- 
ian   cabinet    makers 


my  modern  activity  seemed  to  fall  away  from 
me  and  I  sank  into  a  leisurely  contemplation 
of  the  ancient  beauty  around  me.  So  it  was 
that  by  the  time  we  paused  to  rest  in  Mrs. 
Fernau's  garden  I  was  ready  to  indulge  a 
restless  imagination  in  its  strangest  fancies. 
Beside  the  yew  trees  and  the  old  lead  cistern 
I  saw  shadowy  figures  in  the  garb  of  two  hun- 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is 
the  Queen  Anne,  cream-colored,  lac- 
quer grandfather  clock.  It  is  deco- 
rated with  fascinating  Chinese  fig- 
ures. The  black  and  gilt  Adam  table 
has  a  top  inlaid  with  birds'  feathers 

top  and  pedestals,  a  set  of  six 
lyre  back  armchairs,  would 
make  any  room  distinguished. 
Three  large  flower  paintings  in 
contemporary  oval  gilt  frames 
strike  a  gay  note,  while  between 
the  long  windows  stands  a  lac- 
quer cabinet  on  a  stand.  A  little 
old  world  garden  is  a  fitting 
climax  and  makes  a  picture  with 
its  box  trees,  little  clipped  yews 
and  lead  cistern  dating  from  the 
1 7th  Century,  for  no  house  be  it 
ever  so  sumptuous  is  complete  with- 
out a  surrounding   wall   of   green. 

A  guest  house  called  "the  cottage" 
is  just  across  the  paved  court  and  a 
quaint  narrow  flight  of  stairs  leads 
to  what  was  once  the  loft  above  the 
stables.  Here  early  English  country 
furniture  such  as  oaken  chests,  yew 
tree  Windsor  armchairs,  an  elm  side- 
board, all  of  a  soft  patina,  are  ra- 
diant under  the  lights  from  old 
country  Spanish  wine  jars  and  car- 
riage lamps.  Eighteenth  century 
chintz  and  old  wallpaper  give  this 
six  room  cottage  an  old  world  at- 
mosphere, and  looking  out  on  the 
wide  spreading  plane  tree  in  the 
garden  London  town  seems  far  re- 
mote. 

When  we  had  finished  our  wan- 
derings from  room  to  room,  through 
.house  and  cottage  and  again  into 
the  miniature  garden  I  felt  that  I 
had  gained  something  more  than  a 
series  of   beautiful   and   varied   im- 


This  beautifully  paneled  room  is  in  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  estate.  The  furniture  is 
old  English  country  style,  all  with  a  soft  patina  which  has  come  from  centuries  of  use 


A  flower  pic- 
ture on  glass 
in  a  carved  and 
gilded  frame, 
a  charming  bit 
of  decoration 
in  the  dining 
room 


Painted  flower 
picture,  attrib- 
uted to  V  er- 
bruggen ,  the 
most  famous 
flower  painter 
of  his  day 


dred  years  and  more  ago.  I  wondered  which 
Earl  of  Leicester  might  have  been  there  when 
the  cistern  was  built  and  what  he  thought 
about  as  he  stood  where  I  was  standing.  Had 
this  been,  perhaps,  a  rendezvous  of  the  great 
men  of  that  day?  It  amused  me  to  bring  in 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  with 
some  vague  but  beautiful  ladies  to  listen 
to  their  political  discussions.  I  had  no  doubt, 
either,  that  the  master  of  the  house  had 
sometimes  sat  there  alone  of  a  summer  eve- 
ning, enjoying  the  sharp  wit  of  the  Tatler 
or  The  Spectator.  It  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  life,  back  in  the  1 7th  Century.  And 
since  I  was  taking  part  in  it  myself,  I  might 
even  bring  in  the  illustrious  Robert  Dudley, 
first  Earl  and  favorite  of  Elizabeth.  I  felt  sure 
he  would  like  to  look  on  with  me,  at  the 
activities  of  his  descendants. 

I  was  called  away  from  these  pleasant 
thoughts  to  enter  the  house  once  more,  where 
tea  was  waiting  on  the  Duncan  Phyfe  table 
in  the  paneled  drawing  room.  And  soon  after- 
wards I  emerged  to  Grosvenor  Street  and 
to  the  reasonable — or  should  I  better  say 
the  inevitable — life  of 
twentieth  century 
London. 

It  is  fortunate  that 
a  few  old  houses  such 
as  this  still  exist  to 
preserve  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  past,  to 
offer  a  taste  of  the 
tranquility  that  we 
have  lost  in  our  acqui- 
sition of  other  things. 
We  might  be  unwill- 
ing, even  if  we  could, 
to  give  up  the  exciting 
and  emotional  life  of 
the  present  in  ex- 
change for  the  greater 
calmness  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  we  can 
not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  looking 
backward  for  one 
brief  and  restful 
afternoon,  spent  in 
such  altogether  charm- 
ing surroundings. 
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Plans  for  a  Picturesque  Country  Inn 

These  Four  Illustrations  Are  Prize  Designs  for  a  Country  Inn  Submitted 

by  the  Students  in  the  Architectural  Department  of  the  Beaux 

Arts  Institute  of  Design,  New  York 


_. 


This  desisn 
for  a  country 
inn  took  First 
Medal.  It  nas 
drawn  by  A. 
Fordyce,  Ytde 
I  niversit y . 
The  Flemish 
i n fluence  i n 
architecture  is 
definitely  no- 
ticeable in  this 
drawing  as  well 
as  in  the  others 


** 
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A  realty  company  which  was  de- 
veloping a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  mountains,  desiring  to  erect  a 
picturesque  country  inn,  sub- 
mitted the  proposition  to  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute.  The  site  had 
been  selected  on  a  plateau  oj 
ample  size.  The  inn  was  not  to  be 
over  three  stories  high  and  was 
to  contain  between  forty  and 
fifty  guest  rooms,  with  baths  and 
sufficient  closet  room.  On  the 
main  floor  was  to  be  a  lobby  or 
lounge,  office,  card  room,  billiard 
room  and  dining  room  to  seat  one 
hundred,     with     service     quarters 
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Rixht:  First  Medal  design  for  a  country  inn  submitted  by  F.  T.  Allison, 
Yale  I  niversity.  It  is  singularly  well  placed  on  a  plateau  with  a  high  moun- 
tain hack  of  it  and  an  abrupt  slope  at  the  front  and  sides.  It  is  so  situated 
that  there  it  light  and  air  on  every  side  and  the  type  of  the  architecture 
seems  particularly  appropriate  in  character  for  the  rugged  landscape  setting 
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Above:  First  Medal  design  for  a  coun- 
try inn  submitted  by  R.  A.  Kimball, 
Yale  University.  The  long  low  lines  are 
accented  by  the  wing  which  extends  at 
the  extreme  right.  The  lower  part 
of  the  building  is  planned  in  a  series 
of  terraces  which  culminate  in  a  sharply 
peaked  gable  on  one  side  of  the  inn. 
There  is  a  sloping  roof  and  small 
paned    ivindows    close    to    the    eaves 


Right:  Design  for  a  country  inn  ivhich 
took  First  Medal,  submitted  by  D.  W . 
Axline,  Yale  University.  Here  we  have 
a  design  where  the  foundation  wall 
descends  precipitiously  into  a  rocky 
hillside,  so  that  the  building  has  the 
effect  of  being  a  part  of  the  plateau 
on  ivhich  it  rests.  The  building  mate- 
rials are  concrete,  half-timber  con- 
struction, and  stone  in  the  foundation 
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Right:  This 
modern  wood 
carving  on 
butternut  is  a 
good  example 
of  the  exqui- 
site work  done 
today.  Cour- 
tesy Irving  & 
Casson — A.  H. 
Davenport  Co. 


Below:  Elab- 
orately carved 
over-door  is 
shown  in  pan- 
elled pine 
room  dating 
about  1740,  re- 
moved from 
Chelsea.  Cour- 
t  e  sy  Stair 
&    Andrew 


Unrivalled  Charm  of  Wood  in  Decoration 

Magnificent  Carved  and  Panelled  Rooms  Have  Endured  through  Centuries  to  Evoke 
the  Dignity  and  Picturesque  Quality  of  the  Era  ivhich  Created  Them 

By  JULIET  and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


NO  form  of  interior  architectural  deco- 
ration has  endured  the  test  of  time 
through  centuries  like  the  magnifi- 
cently carved  oak  panelling  of  England. 
Those  beautiful  panelled  rooms  echo  the 
spirit  of  that  leisurely  age  and  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  ivy  clad  walls,  the  gabled 
roof  and  the  mullioned  windows.  Their  mere 
mention  evokes  the  dignity  and  picturesque 
charm  of  ancient  castles,  and  stately  manors 
with  their  romantic  associations,  as  history 
and  tradition  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  convoluted  panels  concealing  secret  stair- 
cases and  hidden  rooms;  for  in  the  troublous 
times  of  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  the  skillful 
cunning  of  the  woodworker  was  often  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  mason  in  contriving 
hiding  places  for  the  master  as  well  as  his 
treasures.  Doors,  indistinguishable  from  the 
wainscoting,  and  the  panelled  heads  of  beds 
opened   when  secret   springs  were   pressed, 

Fine  hand  carved  and  panelled  walls  in  a 
room  of  knotty  white  pine  with  English  deal 
finish,  on  Long  Island.  Courtesy  Buttler  Co. 


spiral  stairs  and 
secret  cham- 
bers. But  the 
very  skill  dis- 
played was 
sometimes  fatal, 
for  Viscount 
Lovel,  hiding 
from  his  en- 
emies, starved 
to  death  when 
his  servant,  who 
alone  knew  the 
secret  spring, 
was  caught  and 
imprisoned  and 
for  two  cen- 
turies Lovel's 
fate  was  un- 
known, until  his 
castle  was  razed 
and  his  skeleton 
discovered. 

Although  lit- 
tle is  known  of 
wood  panelling 
before  the  four- 
teenth century, 
it  flourished 
during  the  en- 
tire Gothic  pe- 
riod, changing 
its    form    from 
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Fireproof  reproduction  of  Tudor  oak  pan- 
elling, shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  des 
Arts  Decoratifs.  Courtesy  New  YorkGalleries 


the  earliest  type  of  wainscoting  "clinker 
boarding"'  (narrow  overlapping  vertical 
boards  finished  with  a  half  round)  to  elab- 
orately carved  and  decorated  panels  with 
moulded  rails  and  stiles.  Wood  panelling 
marks  the  progress  of  architecture  from  the 
purely  structural  toward  the  artistic,  when 
with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  desire 
for  beauty  and  luxury  increased,  for  plain 
panelling  first  used  to  keep  out  cold  was  later 
so  elaborately  carved  and  developed  to  such 
a  degree  of  beauty,  that  as  an  interior  deco- 
ration it  will  never  be  surpassed  and  on  the 
panelled  walls  of  church  and  castle  each 
historic  period  is  faithfully  recorded. 

The  most  characteristic  motif  of  the 
Gothic  period  was  the  ecclesiastical  pattern 
known  as  linenfold,  emblematic  of  the  nap- 
kin or  chalice  veil  covering  the  Host.  This 
design  was  first  used  on  screens  in  churches, 
later  on  the  walls  of  mediaeval  castles.  The 
plain  vertical  folds  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  this  woodwork  were  in  time  enriched  by 
delicate  carving  representing  embroidery,  the 
fleur-de-lis,  the  trefoil  and  bunches  of  grapes. 
This  elaborate  linenfold  panelling  reached  its 
greatest  perfection  during  the  reign  of  that 
perennial  bridegroom  or  perpetual  widower 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in 
woodwork  as  in  wives  and  used  it  in  castle 
and  hunting  lodge  alike. 

Later,  wood  panelling  was  even  more  elab- 
orately carved,  it  was  ornamented  with  the 
delicate  beauty  of  Gothic  tracery,  graceful 
scrolls,  acanthus  leaves,  figures,  heraldic 
shields,  lilies  and  Tudor  roses  which  blos- 


Library  panelled  ivith  carved 
knotted  American  walnut,  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith. 
Courtesy   E.  M,   Hager  &   Sons 


Oak  panelling  as  an  appropri- 
ate background  for  beautiful 
Jacobean  furniture  and  other 
works   of  art.   Courtesy   Vernay 
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Reproduction  in  Swedish  pine 

of  a  carved  and  panelled  room 

in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Courtesy  Orsenigo  Co. 

somed  perpetually  in  carv- 
ing and  were  usually  painted 
in  the  colors  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  rival  factions. 
Since  the  days  when  Cupid 
bribed  the  God  of  Silence 
with  white  roses  not  to  be- 
tray one  of  Venus's  secrets, 
the  white  rose  has  been  the 
emblem  of  silence  and  a 
white  rose  carved  or  painted 
on  the  ceilings  of  ancient 
banquet  halls  was  a  gentle 
reminder  to  guests  that 
conversations  held  under 
the  rose  were  sacred,  never 
to  be  repeated.  The  rose 
on  the  ceiling  lingered 
through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  round  plaster  or- 
nament often  seen  in  the 
center  of  ceilings  is  tech- 
nically called  a  "rose" 
although  its  original  sig- 
nificance has  long  been 
forgotten. 

The  most  important  feature 
of  every  panelled  room  is  its 
fire  mantel  and  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  decorative 
splendor  of  chimney  breasts  in 
Tudor  times,  for  Elizabethan 
woodworkers  appreciating  the 
opportunity  for  display  carved 
them  to  the  ceiling,  covering 
the  surrounding  walls  with 
more    or    less    plain    panelling, 

Jacobean  oak  room  in  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Loeb's    apartment.   Richly 
carved  over-mantel  with  arches. 
Courtesy  H.  F.  Dawson 


Fifteenth  century  tin- 
enfold  panelling,  Jac- 
obean oak  cabinet, 
Charles  II  walnut 
chairs.  Courtesy 
Charles  of  London 

that  the  entire  at- 
tention might  be 
concentrated  upon 
this  point.  Decora- 
tion was  not  con- 
fined to  the  walls 
for  the  beams  of 
lofty  ceilings  were 
beautifully  carved 
and  like  the  panels 
enriched  by  raised 
and  gilded  ornament 
and  painted  in  soft 
tones  of  rose,  deli- 
cate green,  deep  vellum 
and  pale  gray,  for 
colors  were  used  from 
most  ancient  times  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of 
carving.  Many  ceilings 
had  raised  panels,  their 
delicately  relieved  or- 
nament accentuated  by 
gay  tints  and  touches 
of  gold. 

It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  development 
of  the  French  and 
English  home  from  the 
remote  times  when 
church,  castle,  chateau 
and  manor  house  alike 
had  the  pointed  arch, 
the  lancet  windows, the 
battlemented  parapet 
and  the  massive  oaken 
door  studded  with  huge 
nails,  or  protected  by 
bars  and  scrolls  of 
wrought  iron,  to  the 
radiant  rise  of  the  Re- 
naissance, when  the 
dwelling  house  became 
less  of  a  fortress  for 
defence  and  more  of  a 
mansion  for  comfort 
(Continued  on 
page  118) 
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Colonial  styles  adapted  from  English  and  Dutch  models  Chippendale  model — Philadelphia  wing  chair  Hoop-back   and  comb-back    W  indsors 

The   Fascinating   History   of  Furniture 


Fine  Duncan  Phyfe 
chair.:    with    typical 

curling  lines  of  the 

American     Empire 

style 


Colonial  and  Early  American  Pieces  which  Reflect  European  Periods,  from  the  Ele- 
gant Stuarts  to  the  Rather  Drab  Hanoverian 
Trio:    Tenth  in  the  Series 

By  ALICE  and  BETTINA  JACKSON 

Netherlands  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
and  the  emigration  of  the  English  and  Dutch  pilgrims. 
With  the  coming  of  the  refugees,  whether  for  religious  or 
political  reasons,  began  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  new  country  by  people  who  were,  for  the  most 

Left:  Colonial  mahog-      '  , 
any  lowboy   in   elabo- 
rate Chippendale  style 
with  ball  and  claw  feet 


IN  order  to  fully 
appreciate 
Colonial     fur- 
niture and  the  con- 
ditions  which 
created    it    during 
the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  we  must 
recall   briefly 
the    contem- 
porary periods 
of    England, 
Holland,     and 
France.  In  En- 
gl a  n  d     the 
period    in- 
cluded    the 
reigns    of    the 
elegant 
Stuarts;     the 
domestic 
Anglo-Dutch 
group    (Wil- 
1  i  a  m     and 
Mary,    and 
Queen  Anne) ; 
and  the  rather 
uninteresting 
Hanoverian 
trio,    the    first 
three  Georges. 
France    had 
witnessed    the 
splendid      but 
d  i  s  a  s  trous 
reigns  of  Louis 

XIV,  Louis 

XV,  and  Louis 

XVI,  and  was 
on  the  verge 
of  the  Revolu- 
t  i  o  n.     The 


Right:  Mahogany  ve- 
neer sliptop  table  in 
a  typical  design  of  the 
Jeffersonian     period 


Below:  Colonial  inte- 
rior showing  simple 
paneled  walls  with 
pieces    of    early    date 
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Walnut  "fancy" 
chairs  in  the  light, 
ornamental  form 
popular  early  in  the 
19th  Century 

part,  from  the 
middle  class,  ad- 
venturous, cou- 
rageous, thrifty, 
and,  above  all, 
eager  for  liberty. 
They  brought  such 
of  their  chattels  as 
they  could 
easily  carry, 
including  a 
certain 
amount  of 
furniture  of  a 
simple  and 
sturdy  type, 
not,  however, 
that  fleetload 
claimed  by  its 
present  owners 
to  have  been 
transported  in 
the  little  May- 
flower. With 
the  growth  and 
prosperity  of 
the  Colonies 
this  early  fur- 
niture was  re- 
placed by  finer 
imported 
pieces;  and  in 
time  the  set- 
tlers acquired 
their  own  cabi- 
net makers, 
who  copied 
these,  and, 
gradually  de- 
parting    from 

(Continued 
on  page  120) 
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Adaptation  of  the  English  Cottage 

Simplicity  in  Construction  and  Many  Interesting  Innova- 
tions in  Traditional  Style  Distinguish  this  House  on 
Long  Island:  First  in  a  Series  of  Architects'  Homes 
By  ANTHONY  J.  C.  WALDEIER 


ANTHONY  J.  C.  WALDEIER.  ARCHITECT  . 


WHEN  I  planned  my  house,  I  was 
greatly  concerned  with  simplicity  and 
frankness  in  construction  and  I  had 
other  definite  ideas  which  were  not  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  convention.  The  result  was  some- 
thing plainly  based  on  English  precedent  but 
far  from  authentic.  I  worked  out  the  in- 
terior arrangement,  for  instance,  and  made 
the  exterior  to  fit  it.  The  heavy  oak  timber- 
ing and  the  other  materials  of  the  house  were 
left  as  nearly  as  could  be  in  their  natural 
state  both  as  to  finish  and  color.  The  ridge 
pole,  departing  from  the  time  honored  cus- 


Lejt:  At  the  rear 
of  the  house  is  an 
open  court,  paved 
in  slate  and  brick, 
a  pleasant  out- 
door living  room 


Right :  Entrance 
doorway  of  half- 
timber  construc- 
tion with  a  copper 
lighting  fixture, 
bronze      supports 


linden  and  maple  trees  must 
always  be — by  reason  of  its  in- 
viting freshness.  The  house  is  a 
frame  construction,  sheathed 
and  stuccoed,  walls  very  rough 
with  a  suggestion  of  yellow  in 
the  coloring.  I  found  some  fine 
oak  timbers  which  had  weath- 
ered to  a  beautiful  warm  gray 
and  I  left  these  untouched  save 
for  linseed  oil  to  protect  them. 
Not  even  a  worm  hole  was  dis- 
guised. The  roof  is  shingled, 
laid  unevenly, 
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with  varied  lap  to  give  an 
interesting  texture,  and  I  am 
depending  on  the  weather 
to  give  the  finish  that  I 
want.  The  roof,  as  I  have 
already  said,  has  a  slight 
tilt  at  the  ends  which  is 
suggestive  of  an  old  thatched 
roof.  Chimneys  are  of  com- 
mon brick  but  these  have 
been  split  and  the  split  edges 
discreetly  used  in  contact 
with  plain  surfaces  to  create 
an  unusual  rough  surface. 
The    dormers    are    simple 


Right:  A  plain 
arch  cut  in  the 
plaster  ivall  frames 
the  doorivay  to 
garage  and  service 
wing,  its  circular 
platform  guarded 
b  y  wrought-iron 
ornamental     rails 


slate,  ornamented  with  a  border  of  brick. 
This  is  covered  with  a  bright  striped  awning 
and  is  a  pleasant  outdoor  living  room,  with 
a  view  over  rolling  lawn.  Eventually,  I  hope 
to  look  out  from  this  terrace  to  an  informal 
garden  and  a  pool.  The  plans  are  already 
made  and  the  potential  beauty  already  there 
— with  its  color  and  the  sound  of  its  bright 
water — in  my  imagination. 

I  decided  to  have  no  front  porch  but  I 
changed  my  mind,  I  think  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  finished  house.  The  porch  has 
heavy  corner  posts  and  mullions,  joined  by 
gray  steel  casement  windows  with  small 
panes  of  the  most  delicately  colored  glass — 


Ittractive  entrance  of  the  Anthony  J.  (',.  (I  idileier  home  at 
Bellerose,  Long  Island,  showing  the  unusual  chimney  con- 
struction, and  the  sun    porch    with    windows   of   tinted  glass 

torn  of  following  a  horizontal  line,  kicks  up 
unexpectedly  at  the  ends.  The  strict  devotee 
of  periods  would  doubtless  be  disturbed  by 
numerous  details  and  yet  the  general  impres- 

is  there — the  English  cottage  trans- 
planted to  Bellerose. 

uppose  a  consistent  description  should 
not  begin  with  the  ridge  pole,  however,  but 
with  the  setting — which  is  noteworthy  only 
as  green  grass  broken   by  the  shadows  of 


in    design    and 
not  too  large  for 
the    h  0  use.    I 
might    say,     in 
this  connection, 
that  they  make 
a  good  break  in 
the  ceilings  of  the  second  floor 
rooms  and  also  allow  space  for 
comfortable  window  seats.  Win- 
dows throughout  the  house  are 
the  best  steel  casements  obtain- 
able, having  glass  openings  of 
pleasing  proportion. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  enjoy 
the  most  about  my  house  is  the 
terrace  at  the  rear,  paved  with 
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One  of  the  new  revers-  A  striking  new  damask  Unusually  smart  is  this 

ibleweavesisthisbeau-  in  green  and  gold,  true  modern      tapestry     in 

tiful  damask    in  tones  to   the   bold   spirit   of  rose,    gold   and  green 

of  cream  and    green,  contemporary  design.  on    a    cream  ground. 


HERE  are  modern  fabrics  to 
bring  the  imaginative 
beauty,  the  vibrant  life  of  today, 
to  your  home — without  so  dom- 
inating it  that  all  your  otber  fur- 
nishings seem  out  of  key ! 

Rich  damasks  .  . .  smart  prints 
.  .  .  tapestries  of  new  simplicity 
.  .  .  exquisite  brocades  that  add 
a  modern  piquancy  to  age  old 
charm ! 

Distinguished  examples  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  in  fab- 
rics are  presented  by  F.  Schu- 
macher and  Company. 

Your  decorator,  upholsterer 
or  the  decorating  service  of  your 
department  store  will  be  glad  to 
obtain  samples  appropriate  for 
your  purpose. 

A  new  booklet,  "Fabrics  —  the 
Key  to  Successful  Decoration," 
giving,  briefly,  the  history  of 
fabrics  and  their  importance  in 
decorative  use  will  be  sent  to 
you,  without  charge,  upon  re- 
quest.   Write  us  for  it. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 
B-10,  60  West  40th  St.,  New 
York,  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


One  of  tin- new  prints,  A  new  Rodier  damask  This   lovely     modern 

gay  and  amusing,  in  an  in  blue  and  tan  with  brocade   is   developed 

exotic  color  harmony  circles   and  dashes  as  in  subtle  tints  of  green, 

ofred,  orange  and  tete.  smart  modern  motifs,  violet,  ivory  and  flame. 
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cathedral  glass  which  I  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  and  then  watched  in  the  process 
of  placing,  so  that  the  whole  color  effect 
might  be  as  harmonious  as  possible.  The  roof 
is  of  old  gray  lead  with  the  typical  standing 
seams  where  the  sections  are  twisted  to- 
gether; gutters  and  leader  boxes  are  also  of 
lead,  with  the  slight  unevennesses  left 
uncorrected. 

At  the  right  of  this  porch  is  the  entrance 
doorway  of  half  timber  construction,  fram- 
ing a  door  of  heavy  oak,  the  cut-in  timbers 
broken  by  the  small  window  which  is  typical 
of  former  days,  when  caution  in  opening 
one's  door  was  a  necessary  part  of  life.  The 
leaded  glass  is  tinted  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  porch.  Above  the  door  is  an  orna- 
mental copper  lighting  fixture  with  pointed 
top,  cream  colored  glass  and  hand-wrought 
bronze  supports — an  important  detail  of  the 


With  this  in  view, 
the  heavy  doors 
were  fitted  into  a 
curving  frame, 
their  surfaces  orna- 
mented with  barred 
windows  and 
elaborate  hinges  of 
w  r  o  ught-iron. 
The  inside  of  the 
house  is  very  sim- 
ple in  arrangement. 
The  large  living 
room  and  dining 
room  are  separated 
only  by  oak  col- 
umns reaching  to 
the  ceiling,  and 
heavy  portieres  of 
gray  monk's  cloth 
which  may 
be  drawn 
across. 
Walls  are 
rough  plas- 
ter, tinted 
cream  col- 
or. Floors 
are  random 
width     oak 


The  stairs  have  heavy  turned  newels  and  a  hand 
oak,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  English  houses 
inspired     this     architect's     home     on     Long 

entrance  motif.  The  door  opens  from  a 
small  slate-paved  court  with  brick  trim. 
The  entrance  to  garage  and  service  wing  is 
nearby,  a  plain  arch  cut  in  the  plaster  wall, 
its  low  circular  platform  guarded  by  simple 
wrought-iron  rails.  This  opens  into  a  slate- 
paved  court,  the  kitchen  on  one  side,  the 
garage  on  the  other.  The  car  entrance  to  the 
garage  adjoins  the  front  faqade  of  the  house 
and  I  took  special  care  to  make  it  decorative. 


rail  of 
which 
Island 


and  are 
dowelled. 
The  ceiling 
is  made 
with  struc- 
tural beams  which  support  the  second 
floor  joists  and  these  beams  have 
been  slightly  adzed  at  the  corners  to 
give  a  softer  effect.  The  window  hang- 
ings are  of  monk's  cloth  similar  to 
that  which  hangs  in  the  wide  col- 
umned arch,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion is  of  soft  blended  gray  tones 
— but  with  a  touch  of  warm  color  in 
the  tapestry  covering  of  couch  and 
armchairs.  In  the  din- 
ing room  end  of  this 
double  room  is  a 
heavy  refectory 
table  of  Jacobean 
design,  with 
benches    in 


The  garage  entrance  joins  the  front  facade  of  the  U  aldeier  house  and  has 
been  made  a  decorative  element,  with  barred  windows  and  wrought- 
iron  hinges.  The  oak  timbers  of  the  door  frame  form  a  graceful  arch 


the  most  striking  features  of  the  house,  makes 
it  obvious  that  I  strove  not  only  to  create 
a  home  which  was  as  inviting  and  cozy  as 
possible  but  to  retain,  in  both  the  exterior 
and  interior,  a  feeling  of  age  which  always 
surrounds  the  English  cottage.  It  is  a  quality 
that  especially  appeals  to  me — the  sense  of 
age  and  of  permanence  that  we  find  every- 
where in  the  older  countries.  It  exists,  no 
doubt,  because  European  cities  were  actually 


correspond- 
ing style. 
The  paved 
terrace  opens  from 
the  dining  room, 
the  front  porch  from  the 
living  room  end,  giving  an 
e  ff  e  c  t  of  spaciousness 
which  is  augmented  by 
the  wide  arched  opening 
to  the  entrance  hall. There 
are  no  doors  to  break 
the  broad  spaces. 
There  is  a  large 
fireplace  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  of  brick 
w  h  i  c h  has  been 
split  in  the  fashion 
of  the  chimney  brick 
and  ornamented  with 
inserts  of  colored  tile. 
The  hearth  is  of  red 
tile  with  border  of  figured  tiles.  The  mantel 
is  of  oak,  surmounted  by  an  oil  painting  of 
an  old  English  scene,  framed  in  oak  as  a  part 
of  the  mantel  motif.  The  stairs  have  heavy 
turned  newels  and  hand  rail  of  oak,  in  keep- 
ing with  English  precedent.  Second  floor 
rooms  are  similar  in  finish  to  those  on  the 
first  floor  but  are  in  brighter  tones,  with 
warmly  tinted  plaster  walls. 

I  believe  this  brief  description  of  some  of 
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built  to  stand — not  to  belong 
to  some  passing  phase  like  so 
much  of  our  architecture  in 
America.  I  think  it  is  never  more  evident 
than  in  the  simple  and  substantial  beauty  of 
the  English  cottage,  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  painstakingly  and  solidly  made  as 
the  most  magnificent  European  chateau,  and 
I  inevitably  turned  to  England  for  inspiration 
when  I  was  ready,  not  very  long  ago,  to 
build  a  house  of  my  own  on  Long  Island. 
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Italian  baroque  tualnut  Tabic:  Circa  1650. 
Venetian  tualnut  Bench:  Circa  1670. 
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INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48  th  and  49th  Streets- 
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Furniture  for  the  Ultra-Modern  Room 


Decorative  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  as  Interpreted  by  French  and  American  Designers  Is 
Shown  in  a  Series  of  Rich  and  Exotic  Rooms  at  the  Altman  Exhibition 


ILLUSTRATIONS  COURTESY   B.  ALTMAN   &  CO. 

IN  this  country  women  possess  such  a 
pronounced  concept  of  style — they  adapt 
themselves  so  perfectly  to  the  changing 
fashions  of  dress  and  show  such  good  taste 
in  its  selection  that  one  feels  sure  they  will 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  modern  expres- 
sion of  art.  There  are  numerous  successful 
women  interior  decorators,  designers  of  fab- 
rics, and  even  architects.  Surely  they  will 
interpret  and  reflect  their  good  taste  in  the 
newer  trend  of  decoration  that  is  so  symbolic 
of  the  present — call  it  what  you  will — Mod- 
ernist or  20th  Century. 

The  Paris  Exposition  in  1925  first  called 
attention  to  this  modern  trend  in  a  serious 
way,  for  it  was  then  that  the  French  designers 
displayed  creations  far  excelling  the  earlier 
efforts  which  appeared  in  the  late  nineties. 
With  new  forms,  new  simplifications,  they 
eliminated  the  elaborate  exaggerations 
that  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  conditions  of  today. 
American  department  stores 
have  recently  arranged  extensive 
exhibitions  of  the  more  advanced 
and  practical  modern  decorations 
and  these  showings  have  enabled 
laymen,  artists,  purchasers  and 
students  alike  to  see  and  study 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  move- 
ment. Not  only  have  they  exhibited  individ- 
ual pieces  but  entire  rooms  grouped  together 
with  all  the  accessories  that  blend  with  the 
spirit  of  each  room.  The  department  stores, 
with  their  direct  public  contact,  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  focussing  public  in- 
terest on  modern  art  in  practical  application. 
The  modernistic  style,  as  judged  from  its 
most  recent  develop- 
ments, is  evolving  in  a 
way  to  meet  our  pres- 
ent day  living  condi- 
tions with  good  taste, 


By  HELEN  J.  DREW 

understand  all  its  implications.  Our  designers 
have  not  been  trained  along  the  lines  of  this 
newest  style,  and  many  of  them  are  not  yet 
ready  to  produce  these  fascinating  decora- 
tive effects.  It  is  no  doubt  largely  for  this 


Dining  room  furniture  in 

ivalnut,  polychromed,  designed 

for  an  ensemble  by  W .  T.  Benda 


Several  distinctive 
pieces  of  library 
furniture  in  magas- 
sar  ebony,  by 
Ruhlinannof  Paris 


individuality  and  practicality.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  20th  Century  life  as  were  the 
Renaissance  and  Early  American  periods  to 
their  own  eras.  By  no  means  has  it  been  com- 
pletely developed,  or  attained  its  final  form, 
but  as  with  all  other  periods  the  gradual 
growth  is  taking  place  through  the  efforts  of 
many  minds  working  at  the  same  ideas  and 
ideals. 

Because  American  designers,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  and  public,  have  been  inclined 
to  consider  this  modern  movement  a  fad, 
America  is  interested,  but  unprepared  to  fully 


reason  that  special  interest  is  aroused  by  the 
Altman  Exhibition,  including  not  only  the 
creative  works  of  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent French  designers  and  makers,  but  eight 
rooms  designed  by  six  American  designers. 
The  French  designers  represented  are 
Ruhlmann,  Dominique  and  Leleu — the  fore- 
most of  the  new  style-creators.  There  is  a 
complete  dining  room  by  Ruhlmann,  fine, 
rich,  and  dignified,  in  his  best  manner,  as 
also  a  library  group  by  the  same  designer. 
There  is  a  salon  by  Dominique,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  French  moderns,  and  a  bedroom 
and  a  boudoir  group  by  Leleu,  the  artist- 
designer-decorator  whose  work  is  almost 
classic  in  its  purity  of  form.  A  few  special 
pieces  by  Crevel  and  Jallot  are  also  among 
the  exhibits. 

The  interesting  American  group  consists  of 
complete  interiors  by  such  varied  types  of 
artists  as  W.  T.  Benda,  C.  B.  Falls,  Steele 
Savage,  Ruth  Campbell,  Robert  Reid  Mac- 
Guire    and    Oscar    Bach,    all    well    known. 
The  dining  room  by  W.  T.  Benda 
is  a  romantic,  rich  and  vivid  expres- 
sion of  this  designer's  individuality. 
Everyone  knows  the  works  of  that 
young  artist  who  came  to  us  from 
Poland  over  twenty  years  ago — his 
remarkable  illustrations  and  maga- 
zine covers  which  won  him  an  imme- 
place  in  the  forefront  of 
American  illustration.  Then  he 
surprised  and  thrilled  everyone 
with    his    now    famous    Benda 
masks,  that  became  an  expres- 
sion in  creative  art  intimately 
associated  with  the  distinction 
of  his  genius  for  design.  To  find  him  a 
designer  capable  of  creating  furniture  is  not 
surprising,  and  it  is  a  logical  progression  to  find 
him  creating  an  entire  room  as  a  setting  for  his 
furniture,    as    he    has    done    for    this   exhibition. 
The  Benda  room  is  seen  through  a  screen  of  five 


delicate  arches  which  separate  it  from  a  small 
foyer  where  there  are  a  pair  of  cabinets  also 
designed  by  Mr.  Benda.  Each  piece  of  furni- 
ture bears  the  signature  of  the  designer  so 
that  the  examples  in  this  exposition,  and  other 
pieces  made  from  the  same  drawings,  will 
have  always  a  special  and  authentic  value 
which  sets  them  apart.  It  gives  them,  in  fact, 
a  pedigree  which  will  become  more  valuable 
with  time  and"  will  appeal  to  the  far-seeing 
collector  of  the  art  of  our  day.  This  kind  of 
furniture — unusual,  distinguished — each 
piece  a  work  of  art,  has  been  designed  for 
use  in  the  home — particularly  in  the  studio 
apartment. 

A  breakfast  room  by  C.  B.  Falls — his  own 
modern  expression  of  Chinese  design — reveals 
vermilion  furniture  in  a  gold-papered  room. 
C.  B.  Falls  has  long  been  known  for  his  deco- 
rative illustrations,  posters  and  books  in 
color — and  now  with  the  versatility  of 
the  true  designer  he  has  turned  to  fur- 
niture.   Always    interested    in    ancient 
China,  Mr.  Falls  has  sought  to  develop  a 
modern  treatment  for  old  basic  Chinese 
forms  and  to  relate  these  to  the  modern 
interior  in  the  group  of  pieces  designed 
for  this  very  complete  breakfast  room. 
The  modern  trend  in  design  need  not 
necessarily  mean  the  creation  of  entirely 
new  forms.  It  is  even  a  debatable  question  if 
there  are  any  basic  forms  of  design  that  are 
entirely  new.  One  phase  of  the  newer  trend 
of  design  will  be  found  in  the  modernizing  of 
old  forms  and  their  utilization  in  new  com- 
binations and  applications.  One  interesting 
thought  in  furniture  which  Mr.  Falls  has 
incorporated  in  his  breakfast  room  suite  is 
definitely  an  improvement  in  that  it  reduces 
unnecessary  dimensions  in  such  pieces  as, 
particularly   the   sideboard.   Most   furniture 
designed  to  place  against  the  wall  has  long 
been  too  deep.  Beyond  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  the  depth  of  a  drawer  is  useless  and 
merely  necessitates  a  bulky  piece  of  furniture. 
In  the  small  and  moderate  sized  apartment 
furniture  of  lessened  dimensions  will  be  ap- 
preciated, and  if  our  modern  designers  bear 
in  mind  the  importance  of  practical  consider- 
ations as  well  as  mere  surface  attraction, 
they  will  give  a  permanent  value  to  the  entire 
new  art  movement.  New  thoughts  for  old. 
Falls  has  also  designed  a  bedroom  for 
the    exposition — a 


diate 


modern  adaptation  of 
motives  from  the  Az- 
tec— yellow  furniture 
in  a  black  room.  In 
this  room  there  is 
some  elusive  sugges- 
tion of  Chinese  art, 
while  the  whole  en- 
semble   achieves    an 


A  detail  of 
the  "conver- 
sation room" 
is  the  five 
part  painted 
mirror,  de- 
signed and 
executed  by 
Steele  Savage 
who  created 
this    room 
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unmistakable  note  of  the  new  spirit  and  the 
personal  flair  of  the  designer  is  apparent  too. 

The  "conversation  room"  by  Steele  Savage 
typifies  a  special  phase  of  the  20th  Century 
idea — a  restful,  quiet  room  in  which  people 
may  read  and  converse.  Steele  Savage  is  an 
American  artist  and  designer  with  three  years 
of  Vienna  in  the  background  of  his  memory 
and  a  wealth  of  brilliant  creative  ideas  in  the 
forefront  of  his  mind.  He  has  exhibited  in 
Vienna  and  represents  a  type  of  artist  in 
whom  we  may  most  likely  find  the  truly 
American  interpretation  of  the  new  art. 
an  interpretation  definitely  related  to  the 
demands  of  the  modern  American  home. 

In  this  room  the  high  point  of  decora- 
tive interest  centers  in  the  painted  mirror, 
designed  and  executed  by  the  artist.  To 
set  this  off  most  effectively  the  walls  have 
been  kept  in  plain  deep-toned  blue  and 
the  furniture  is  keyed  to  quiet  comfort 
and  repose.  It  is  a  room  with  no  insistent 
note  of  color  or  decoration — a  room 
which  you  feel,  at  once,  is  an  ideal 
setting  for  quiet  conversation,  or  for 
smoking,  reading — and  resting. 

"The  poppy  room"  by  Ruth  Camp- 
bell is  the  creation  of  the  interior  which 
has  that  charm  and  interest  long  recog- 
nized as  peculiarly  within  the  sphere  of 
woman's  creative  art.  But  we  have  seen, 
so  far,  comparatively  little  evidence  in  this 
country  that  women  have  grasped,  creatively, 
the  new  trend  in  form  and  color.  Much  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  expected  of 

Bedroom    fur-         them  m  this  field  of  newef 

niture,     exotic  ,     .  ,     , 

in    form    and        design  and   decoration,  as 

color,  designed        ^^,  is    evidenced 

by  Ruth  Camp- 
bell,   painter 


of  furniture  it  is  the  same  style  that  guides 
the  woman  of  taste  and  imagination  in  the  art 
of  dress — essentially  a  feminine  contribution 
to  the  new  interior  and  essentially  an  expres- 
sion of  the      ^-r—  imagination 


in  this  very  unusual  bedroom  created  by  Ruth 
Campbell,  from  her  own  designs  for  furniture. 

Outside  the  realm  of  applied  art,  in  which 
she  is  gifted  with  versatile  facility  in  the  de- 
sign and  making  of  jewelry,  ceramics,  carv- 
ing and  decorative  painting,  Miss  Campbell 
is  an  accomplished  portrait  painter.  When  the 
general  understanding  of  art  becomes  broad- 
ened and  our  own  artists  become  known  not 
so  narrowly  as  specialists  in  this  or  that  field 
of  art,  but  rather  as  designers  in  varied  arts, 
we  will  find  an  undreamed  of  wealth  of  crea- 
tive talent  in  this  country. 

Ruth  Campbell  has  carried  a  both  inter- 
esting and  consistent  design  through  this 
room.  Taking  the  poppy,  symbolic  of  sleep, 
as  the  design  motif,  and  an  intriguing  triangle 
as  a  basic  form,  she  has  developed  a  complete 
group  of  bedroom  furniture  as  charming  as 
it  is  unusual.  Departure  from  conventional 
precedent  is  one  of  the  recognized  tenets  of 
the  new  order  of  design  and  from  this  much 
of  definite  value  will  come  if  it  escapes  the 
bizarre  and  freakish  in  its  expression. 

In  the  "poppy  room"  there  is  motivation, 
and  with  it  there  is  a  charming  appeal  to  the 
senses.  The  whole  effect  is  restful,  and  in  no 
way  competing  with  this  there  is  a  quality 
peculiarly  smart  and  modern.  It  is  an  en- 
vironment, to  be  sure,  for  a  beautiful  woman. 
It  is  not  a  room  that  a  man  would  have  de- 
signed, no  matter  how  capable  he  might  be 
of  appreciating  it  upon  seeing  it.  In  terms 


Modern  version  of  Chinese  furniture, with  gilded 
and   etched  mirror,   designed   by  C.   B.  Falls 

ers  who  have  not  been  directly  exposed  to 
European  influences.  A  distinctive  feminine 
touch  is  seen  in  the  little  coffer  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  designed  as  a  repository  for  the 
mules.  It  is  a  painted  original  by  Miss  Camp- 
bell, who  has  designed  and  made  the  figurines 
and  other  ceramics  shown,  as  well  as  a  great 
circular  window  of  etched  glass. 

There  are  two  rooms  by  Robert  Reid  Mac- 
Guire — a  versatile  designer  who  has  drawn 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  trend  of  design 
he  observed  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris,  and  who 
possesses  all  the  resourcefulness  that  comes 
from  stage  designing.  He  has  done  some  re- 
markable furniture  for  these  rooms — one  a 
music  room,  the  other  a  "chambre  d'une 
jeune  fille."  In  the  first  is  furniture  mainly 
in  blue  and  silver — forms  that  are  thoroughly 
unusual  and  altogether  charming.  A  piano 
specially  designed  for  this  interior,  graces  a 
low  platform  at  one  end.  The  piano,  like  the 
furniture,  is  brilliant,  yet  restful  in  its  treat- 
ment of  burnished  silver  leaf  and  rich  blue, 
with  touches  of  vermilion  and  emerald  green. 

In  his  second  room  Mr.  MacGuire  has 
placed  furniture  in  a  charming  version  of  the 
new  manner,  in  an  environment  of  colors  that 
might  be  called  sand,  sea-green  and  silver, 
with  an  allegorical  decoration  called  "Youth", 
over  a  mantelpiece  of  colored  glass. 

In  the  sense  that  most  people  envision  the 
"modern"  style,  perhaps  the  interior  treat- 
ments by  Oscar  Bach  are  the  most  radical. 
Oscar  Bach  is  a  designer  and  craftsman  in 
metal,  and  he  has  often  said  that  "modern" 
is  no  more  than  a  relative  term,  and  that  no 
designer  should  try  to  do  more  than  create 
things  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  time. 

Here,  then,  he  gives  us  an  interior  for  a 
special  office,  perhaps,  in  one  of  our  newest 
office  buildings — the  private  reception  quar- 
ters of  an  executive  in  some  such  activity  as 
steel  or  railroads  or  mechanical  production. 
Wall  treatments  and  furniture  alike  are  of 
metal  and  leather — a  concept  of  decoration 
as  striking  as  it  is  unusual.  Certainly  it  could 
not  have  been  imagined  in  any  age  but  our 
own,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Bach 
considers  it  a  constructive  and  intelligent 
contribution  to  this  new  art  which  is  finding 
so  many  ways  of  expressing  the  tastes  and 


ideas  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living. 
We  will  not  have  achieved  here  in  America 
the  basic  formula  for  successful  designs  until 
we  make  the  identities  of  our  designers  mean 
something  as  they  do  in  Europe.  In  America 
a  chair  is  a  chair — in  Europe  the  chair  be- 
comes a  design  "by  Dominique"  or  some 
other  creator.  The  designers  must  become 
recognized — in  order  to  establish  the  genuine- 
ness of  design — particularly  in  this  modern 
movement,  and  some  personal  significance 
will  then  enhance  the  value  of  each  piece 
of  -work  and  give  it  additional  interest. 
That  was  the  thought  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Altman  exposition — each  piece 
of  furniture  not  merely  becomes  some- 
thing to  recline  upon — or  to  decorate — 
it  is  a  design — it  is  a  signed  work  of  art, 
making  it  many  times  more  valuable  to 
the  collector  of  things  creative. 
As  is  the  Case  with  Mr.  Benda — there  have 
been  many  other  masks — but  they  are 
meaningless — while  a  Benda  mask  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  an  object  of  art  definitely 
recognized  by  people  who  appreciate  artistic 
things.  Thus  must  furniture  of  this  new  era 
be  recognized — for  its  beauty — its  authentic 
origin — its  designer's  name.  With  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  meaning  of  design  we  will 
see  aroused  a  new  enthusiasm  for  furniture 
and  things  decorative. 

And  there  can  be  no  more  effectual  means 
of  developing  such  appreciation,  than  those 
set  in  motion  by  the  present  exhibition  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  Only  by  seeing  the 
best  of  modern  decorative  work  can  the  lay- 
man learn  to  recognize  and  demand  it,  and 
thus  gradually  cause  the  elimination  of 
that  which  is  not  good.  The  acceptance  of 
modernistic  styles  in  this  country  has  been 
sufficiently  retarded  by  poor  imitations  and 
various  grotesque  creations  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  name  of  "Tart  moderne."  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  movement, 
was  seldom  taken  seriously  by  those  possessed 
of  natural  taste  and  conservatism. 

But  now,  from  the  hands  of  artists,  come 
designs  which  are  so  intrinsically  fine  in  form 
and  execution  and  so  true  in  their  expression 
of  the  life  and  emotions  of  our  century,  that 
they  have  an  inevitable  appeal  to  good  taste. 
Like  all  works  of  art,  moreover,  in  coming 
into  contact  with  the  public  they  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  general  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  art,  which  is  increasing  today. 
Every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  rooms  now 
showing  is  definitely  associated  with  the 
name  of  its  designer,  so  that  these  things  are 
bringing  to  the  public  a  familiarity  with 
names  which  will  stand  as  a  guaranty  of  au- 
thenticity. Pieces  bearing  these  names  will 
come  to  be  recognized  everywhere  as  the  best 
in  the  characteristic  art  of  the  20th  Century. 


Pieces  in 
pale  and 
burl  walnut 
with  shark- 
skin trim- 
in  ing,  by 
Dominique 
of     Paris 
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Definitely  Cowan  and  distinctly  modern — a  complete  table  setting  of  bowl  with  flower  holding  figure, 
candelabra  and  comports  glazed  in  black  and  silver. 

Qwan  ^Pottery  -  Heirlooms  in  8mbryo 

I       REATIONS  in  the  Fine  Arts  are  now  recognized  during  the  life  of  the  artists.  In  the 
\^/  early  days  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Today,  judges  are  selecting  contemporary  examples 

of  furniture,  painting  and  pottery  for  permanent  display  in  our  leading  museums.  Cowan 

Pottery  has   been  signally  honored  in  this  respect  and  many  of  the  creations  of  these 

studios  are  to  be  found  in  the  permanent  exhibits  of  many  Museums  of  Art. 

Of  such  works  heirlooms  are  made.  The  modern  tone  and  artistic  merit  which  win  such 

honors  make  Cowan  pieces  distinctly  ornamental  in  any  setting  and  will  pass  them  down 

thru  generation  after  generation  as  the  finest  pottery  of  our  times. 

In  the  new  work  of  the  studios  this  year  are  strikingly  modern  table  settings,  lamps,  and 

a  group  of  Ceramic  "figures  which  will  live  forever. 

Cowan  Pottery  is  sold  in  the  fine  art  stores  everwhere.  If  you  would  like  the  name  of  your 

local  dealer,  we  will  gladly  send  it. 

COWAN  POTTERY  STUDIO,  Inc. 

Rocky  River,  Ohio 


One  of  twenty-five  new  lamps  by  Cowan 

in  a  pleasantly  livable  interpretation 

of  the  modern  trend. 


ADAM 
Prize  winning  Ceramic  Sculp- 
ture is  made  available  in  lim- 
ited editions  in  inimitable 
Cowan  glazes 


EVE 
Intense  interest  created  by  this 
modern  conception   of  Adam 
and  Eve  proves  it  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctachievement in  ceramic  art 


A  black  and  silver  creation  by  Cowan. 
A  distinctly  modern  lamp  which  har- 
monizes with  any  scheme  of  decoration. 


SO 
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Awnings 
For  the 
South  and 
California 

Fabrics  in  Many 
Gorgeous  Colors 
and  Piquant  New 
Designs  Have  a 
Real  Decorative 
Value  Added  to 
Their  Utility 


COURTESY   SWANFELDT  TENT   &  AWNING   CO- 


WITH  the  increasing  vogue  for  color, 
the  new  awnings  are  not  only  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  European  im- 
pressionism but  are  appearing  in  piquant 
new  roles  of  a  distinctive  sort,  affording 
fresh    opportunity    for   both   architect    and 


as  the  famous  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon,  which  it  rather  suggests. 
From  almost  any  vantage  point, 
atop  these  monumental  business 
structures  of  stone  and  stucco,  it  is 
possible  to  see  scores  of  these  al 


Above:  Col- 
orful modern 
awnings  ac- 
centuate 
beauty  of 
Spanish 
house  in 
Southern 
California 

Right:  Lure 
of  an  Eastern 
bazaar  in  bal- 
cony of  adobe 
dw  elling, 
awning  up- 
held by  spear 
heads 

Left:  Porch 
hung  with 
gay  awning 
cloth  be- 
comes  a  de- 
lightful sun 
room  with 
new  useful- 
ness 


their  shade,  and  relieves  the  dull  routine  of  many  summer  days. 

Quite  naturally,  however,  these  gay  awning  cloths  find  their 

most  pleasing  application  in  the  accentuation  of  the  beauty  of 

certain  architectural  types,  notably  those  of  the  Mediterranean 

(Continued  on  page  114) 


decorator  to  bring  cheerful  color  into  house 
design.  While  California  claims  the  honor 
of  being  first  to  introduce  the  most  gorgeous 
of  these  awning  fabrics,  the  East,  and  the 
country  generally  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
become  so  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the 
color  germ,  that  they  fell  willing  victims  to 
the  craze. 

The  distinctive  native  architecture  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  with  which  these  bright  awning 
cloths  were  in  such  close  sympathy,  proved 
a  delightful  vehicle  for  their  display,  and  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  .Mediterranean 
types  lent  added  impetus  to  the  vogue.  Nor 
is  their  application  confined  entirely  to  the 
home,  for  we  find  these  gay  textiles  striking 
a  vivid  color  note,  high  up  among  the  turrets 
of  the  modern  skyscraper,  where  a  set-back 
will  be  canopied  in  bright  orange,  russet,  blue 
and  green,  as  enchanting  in  its  enticement 


Right:  Bright  strips 
in  all-over  Spanish 
design,  upheld  by 
ornamental  iron  rods, 
are  a  smart  new  note 
in  awnings 

fresco  retreats  by 
the  color  spots  ac- 
centuated against 
the  sky  or  the 
drabness  of  the 
Stay  walls.  The 
effect  of  these 
flaunting  strips  of 
canvas  is  as  stimu- 
lating to  the  office 
dwellers  who  share 
their  proximity  as 
is  the  refreshing 
relief      found      in 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  inlaid  sideboard  of  fine  colour  and  unusual  design. 
8'  0"  long.  One  of  a  collection  of  20  sideboards  now  on  exhibition. 

See   our  Exhibit  at   the   Kapoc\   House 
2011    Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Decorative  Possibilities  in  the  Use  of  Hardwood  Floors,  which  May  Be  Laid  in  Planks,  Strips  or 
Designed  Patterns,  with  Beauty  Enhanced  by  a  New  Chemical  Process 


TWO  historical  traditions  in  the  use  of 
hardwood  floors  present  themselves  to 
the  designer  of  interior  architecture. 
One  is  vernacular,  and  the  other  is  palatial. 
When  Europe  was  profusely  forested,  wood 
was  used  extensively  in  all  types  of  buildings 
except  those  of  distinctly  and  intentionally 
monumental  character.  All  its  uses  were  sub- 
ject to  local  customs  of  craftsmanship 
and  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  taste 
and  artistic  skill  among  the  workers. 

Thus,  the  typical  late-Mediseval 
manor,  for  instance,  exhibits  in  com- 
bination with  its  ceilings  with  adzed 
beams  and  its  plethora  of  boldly  and 
often  grotesquely  carved  wood  detail, 
floors  of  heavy  hardwood  planks.  Oak, 
beech,  chestnut,  birch,  walnut,  maple 
and  other  fine  species  were  chosen. 
Originally  rough-hewn  but  through 
subsequent  centuries  trodden  smooth, 
once  bright  with  the  natural  wood- 
colors  but  long  since  enriched  with  a 
patina  as  sensuous  as  that  on  old 
bronze  or  marble,  grounded  on  their 
supports  by  means  of  wooden  pegs  or 
crude  metal  spikes,  the  individual 
pieces  mixed  as  to  width  and  length 
and  varied  in  the  finishes  of  their 
edges,  these  old  hardwood  floors  con- 
tribute an  important  part  of  the  air 
of  charming  antiquity  that  pervades 
the  structures  in  which  they  occur. 

For  this  reason  the  hardwood-plank 
floor  deserves  consideration  in  the  de- 
sign of  any  modern  interior  following 
pre-Renaissance  precedent — with  one 
exception:  Virgil  wrote  of  the  dense 
forests  that  once  dressed  the  hills  of 
Italy,  but  that  was  long  ago  and  for 


By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 

many  centuries  wood  has  been  too  precious 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  be 
used  for  ordinary  flooring;  so  it  is  the  styles 
of  England,  France,  the  northern  Continent 
and  the  American  Atlantic  colonies  to  which 
this  treatment  is  appropriate. 

As  the  woodlands  of  Europe  decreased  in 
extent,   appreciation  of    their   products   in- 


creased^ This  resulted  in  enhanced  refinement 
and  elegance  in  the  treatment  of  wood  for 
floors.  And  this,  in  turn,  was  consistent  with 
the  growing  sophistication  of  furniture,  fab- 
rics, decorations  and  architectural  detail  in 
general.  So,  as"  the  tradition  of  hardwood- 
plank  flooring  tapers  off,  the  Renaissance 
tradition  of  designed  floors  in  fine  woods  ap- 
pears". In  Belgium,  Germany,  France 
and  England  the  best  of  woods,  in- 
cluding some  mahogany,  rosewood  and 
other  imported  species,  were  wrought 
into  intricate  parquetries.  The  finer 
eighteenth  century  houses  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  followed  this  mode. 
So  the  interior  designer  today  finds 
wide  scope  for  his  interest  in  hard- 
wood floors  of  this  type. 

But  until  recently  he  has  had  to 
contend  with  two  factors  that  have 
made  this  interest  difficult  to  express. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  only  the  owners 
of  homes  of  the  most  expensive  char- 
acter have  been  able  to  afford  fine 
designed  floors  of  the  best  species  of 
hardwoods.  Secondly,  all  wood  ex- 
pands and  contracts  with  changes  in 
temperature  and  humidity.  Different 
species  have  different  coefficients  of 
expansion.  So  the  danger  of  swelling 
with  consequent  warping  or  buckling, 
and  the  reverse  danger  of  shrinking 
that  opens  up  cracks  between  the 
flooring-units,  have  required  consid- 
eration. Some  builders,  ignoring  these 
eventualities,  have  attached  finish 
flooring  of  one  species  to  sub-flooring 
members  of  another,  with  the  almost 
invariable  result  that  repeated  expan- 
(Continued  on  page  132) 


A  richly  grained 
parquet  floor  is  a 
part  of  the  dec- 
oration in  many 
beautiful  rooms, 
this  design  of  large 
squares  being  es- 
pecially adapted  to 
the  paneled  room 
shown      (above) 


Random  lengths 
of  oak  planking, 
uniform  in  width, 
are  used  in  this 
floor,  which  is  of 
solid  wood  chem- 
ically treated 
rather  than  lam- 
inated or  veneered 
surfaces    (left) 


With  the  hewn 
limbers  and  heavy 
carving  in  the  ar- 
chitectural detail 
of  this  room,  a 
liar d wood  floor 
of  units  varying 
i  n  w  i  d  t  h  a  n  d 
length  is  (iiiite  in 
character    (right) 
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A  renaissance  of  beauty  was  ushered  in,  when  Color 
waved  its  magic  wand  over  the  home.  Utility,  today 
dresses  in  bright,  gay  hues  .  .  .  plain  severity  of  line  has 
given  way  to  graceful  curves  and  rich  ornamentation  . 
yet  restraint,  good  taste,  have  their  sway  as  never  before 

In  the  van  of  this  transformation  has  been  Kirsch . . 
creating  new  vogues  in  window  and  door  decoration  . . 
reviving  ancient  arts  of  design  and  coloring  .  . .  utilizing 
new  materials  and  new  processes  to  make  this  beauty 
inexpensive. 

Typical  of  this  exquisite  new  mode  is  Kirsch  Atavio 
Work  .  .  .  rich,  colorful  designs  in  cast  aluminum  .  .  . 
with  the  exclusive  Kirsch  feature  that  permits  draperies, 
hung  on  the  same  rods  with  the  ornaments,  to  be  drawn 
by  hand  or  concealed  draw  cord. 


Still  other  charming  color  harmonies  are  made  possible 
by  Kirsch  Better  Wood  Poles  .  .  .  graceful  in  design, 
beautifully  finished,  and  offering  the  same  advantages 
of  Kirsch  Concealed  Draw  Cord  Equipment . . .  draperies 
that  overlap  at  the  center  . . .  cords  that  cannot  knot  or 
tangle . . .  and  rings  that  glide  smoothly  over  poles  of  any 
design  without  marring  the  finish. 

More  subdued  in  coloring,  but  in  a  different  and  even 
more  luxurious  fashion,  is  Kirsch  Wrought  Iron  Drapery 
Hardware  .  .  .  each  piece  from  the  anvil  of  a  master 
craftsman. 

In  addition  to  the  assurance  of  style  authenticity  and 
leadership,  the  name  Kirsch  on  your  drapery  hardware 
signifies  the  finest  of  materials  and  craftsmanship.  Kirsch 
Manufacturing  Company,  Sturgis,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

(110) 
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Informal  Charm  of  Old  Spain 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


Balcony,  house,  shadotvs  and  trees  all  seem  to  be  variations  of  the  same 
restful  silvery  grey  tone 


veal  of  the  wooden  grille  in  the  loggia 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

There  are  many  fireplaces,  a  huge 
one  in  the  living  room,  banded  with 
iron  and  with  wrought-iron  Spanish 
furnishings,  a  small  one  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor  in  the  study 
and  glowing  with  shining  brass,  while 
the  simple  white  painted  bricks  of 
the  dining  room  fireplace  are  lovely 
with  dark  oak  furniture.  No  decora- 
tion can  equal  the  charm  and  friend- 
liness of  a  fireplace  in  almost  any 


room.  The  furniture  is  what  one  might 
expect  in  a  house  where  every  room 
gives  access  to  the  out-of-doors.  It  is 
informal,  gathered  from  many  coun- 
tries and  over  a  period  of  years. 
Family  heirlooms  edge  comfortably 
against  pieces  from  Spain  and  France 
and  England.  There  is  color,  enough 
of  it,  but  far  more  spectacular  than 
color  is  the  feeling  of  light  and  shade. 
Where  a  corner  is  too  dark  it  is  given 
a  ray  of  sunlight  reflected  from  a 
yellow  shutter.  Hangings  are  admir- 


Box  bordered  beds  of  seasonal  flowers  are  brilliant  under  the  hot  sun 
mid  the  fragrance  <>'   jasmine  is  suggestive  <>f  an  old  Spanish  garden 


ably  calculated  to  relieve 
a   light    wall.    Rows    of 
books      change      the 
character  of  a  room 
end.  Here  a  wood 
paneled    reveal 
makes    a    re- 
poseful  cor- 
ner.   But 
s  t 


Complete  plan  of  the  relation 

of  the  Fudger  house  to  its 

terrace,  its  motor  court, 

service  yard  and  rose 

garden.  A  sense  of 

very    thoughtful 

house    and 

garden   de- 

\  s  i  g  n     i  s 

shown  here 


striking  of  all  are  the  degrees  by 
which  one  goes  into  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  Through  a  shaded  loggia  or 
across  a  balcony,  or  again  through  a 
hallway,  one  makes  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  the  light. 

One  scarcely  remembers  that  just 
on  the  other  side  of  a  service  wall  is  a 
city  of  traffic  signals  and  automobile 
horns  and  rushing  life.  Only  dimly  is 
the  jasmine  scented  patio  aware  of 
this,  so  completely  is  it  isolated  from 


Second  floor 
plan  of  Mrs. 
Fudger's  house 
with  an  inter- 
esting division 
of  space  in  the 
several     wings 


owners,  visitors  '  v-~.<..- 

and  servants  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  Everybody's  comfort 
has  been  thought  of  and  whereas  the 
house  and  grounds  as  a  whole  have 
the  charm  of  an  old  Mediterranean 
dwelling,  the  plan  for  the  interiors 
is  one  hyper-sensitive  to  the  demands 
of  today  in  home-making.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  first  floor  one  is 
especially  impressed  by  the  situation 
of  living  room,  library  and  loggia,  so 
that  all  of  these  rooms  where  so  much 
time  is  spent  command  the  most  al- 
luring views  of  the  grounds.  There  is 
an  impression  here  of  being  completely 
surrounded  by  garden  and  terrace.  A 
vista  from  living  room  through  loggia 
shows  the  south  garden  with  its  formal 
beds  and  paths.  One  has  only  to  turn 
slightly  then,  for  an  enchanting  vision 
of  the  two  terraces  with  their  many 
colored  blossoms.  There  are  count- 
less baths  and  closets,  special  stair- 


the  outside  world,  so  thoroughly  shel- 
tered behind  its  rose  covered  walls 
and  beneath  the  branches  of  its  single 
orange  tree.  Even  more  important 
than  the  building  of  great  cities  is  the 
creating  of  such  homes  as  this  in  their 
midst.  Progress  can  follow  its  course, 
then,  without  losing  all  of  the  charm- 
ing sociability  and  relaxation  of 
earlier  days.  The  momentous  ques- 
tions that  irk  and  drive  us  can  easily 
be  hidden  away  in  almost  any  corner 
of  this  house  or  its  surrounding  spaces 
and  time  can  be  taken  for  considera- 
tion of  pleasanter  things. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  illus- 
trations of  this  most  enchanting  Cali- 
fornia house  are  unquestionably  the 
floor  plans.  A  better  planned  house 
for     the     complete     convenience     of 


ways  and  balconies;  the  maids  have 
their  own  bath  and  sewing  room,  and 
these  as  well  as  the  bedrooms  open 
onto  a  charming  little  balcony  that 
extends  across  the  entire  upper  floor 
of  this  service  end  of  the  house.  Be- 
yond the  maids'  quarters  and  over 
the  garage  is  a  cozy  little  flat  for  the 
chauffeur,  pleasant  and  convenient  in 
every  detail.  The  grounds  are  planned 
and  carried  out  with  the  same  thought 
and  care  as  the  house,  and  it  seems 
that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which 
might  add  in  any  way  to  comfort  and 
pleasure.  There  is  an  inner  motor 
court  and  a  good  sized  service  yard 
and.  of  course,  vegetable  gardens 
and  fruit  trees  and  all  those  lovely 
things  that  California  deems  essen- 
tial  to   a    satisfactory   modern    life. 
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The  Wetherfield  Collection  of  English  Clocks 


Has  been  acquired  by  Arthur 
S.  Vernay.  This  collection  of 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Century  Clocks  is  admitted 
by  experts  to  be  unique  both 
as  regards  number  and  qual- 
ity and  includes  Lantern, 
Long  case,  Bracket  and  Bal- 
loon Clocks  by  such  famous 
makers  as  Thomas  Tompion, 
George  Graham,  Daniel 
Quare,  Joseph  Knibb  and 
Edward  East. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
on  request. 
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M  a  r  que  I  e  r  n  c 
Long  case  one 
month  striker  by 
Joseph  Knibb 
having  u  n  i  qit  c 
astragals  and  fine 
hands.  Height  6 
feet  9  inches 
Date  1095 
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46  East  57Sf  reef 
+  New  ITork  4 

Antiques,  #Hi|Jfahrics, 
interior* 


i4«  antique  walnut  side 
chair  beautifully  carved 


Before  and  After  Reconstruction 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


As  a  matter  of  course,  the  main 
entrance  would  be  shifted  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  front  of  the  hall. 
The  piazza  extending  along  the  front 
of  the  house  and  around  the  corner, 
would  have  to  be  removed  and  with 
it  the  porte  cochere.  But  a  place  to 


These  changes  would  straighten 
out  the  arrangement  of  the  ground 
floor  and  of  the  area  about  the  house. 
They  are  shown  on  the  plan  repro- 
duced here.  It  will  be  noted,  by  com- 
paring this  drawing  with  the  drawing 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  in 


Above:  Hall  with  richly 
finished  panels  and 
glimpse  of  the  library 
through  open  doorway 


Right:  Hallway  of  old 
house  with  uncovered  ra- 
diators and  rather  elab- 
orate   former   ivall   finish 


sit  out  of  doors  and  walk  about  is  a 
desirable  feature  and  a  covered  en- 
trance for  automobiles  provides 
needed  protection  in  inclement 
weather.  It  seemed  that  these  facil- 
ities could  be  provided  best  by  build- 
ing a  terrace,  say  twenty  feet  wide, 
along  the  main  front  and  an  enclosed 
porch  of  suitable  design  with  a  drive- 
way passing  underneath  it  at  the 
living  room  end  of  the  house.  An 
entrance  hall  could  be  made  in  the 
basement  and  a  small  staircase  ex- 
tending to  the  enclosed  porch  above 
could  be  built  to  give  access  to  the 
main  floor  from  the  automobile  en- 
trance,   with    no    great    difficulty. 

Living  room  in  Mr.  Sonn's  house  as 
rebuilt,  showing'  the  gorgeous  Gothic 
fireplace  and  linenfold  paneled  door 


its  original  state,  that  these  changes 
produce  an  air  of  order  and  dignity. 
A  small  thing  that  contributes  to  this 
effect  is  the  placing  of  the  doors 
connecting  the  library,  hall  and  living 
room  on  a  line.  This  provides  a  vista 
through  the  rooms  that  gives  a  sense 
of  distance  and  space.  While  this  is 
not  unusual  in  present  day  practice, 
the  lack  of  such  orderliness  is  one  of 
the  chief  faults  of  the  plan  of  the  old 
house. 

A  study  of  the  plan  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  old  house  showed  that  the 
changes  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  on  this  floor  would  not  be  nearly 
so  extensive  or  radical  as  those  neces- 
sary in  remodelling  the  ground  floor. 
The  general  arrangement  here  was 
good.  The  two  bedrooms  just  above 
the  new  liv- 
ing room  were 
ugly  chiefly 
because  of  the 
towers  at  the 
corners,  but 
these  unpleas- 
ant features 
would  be  re- 
moved, as  a 
matter  of 
course,  and 
the  corners 
made  square. 
The  bad  shape 
of  the  bed- 
room over  the 
dining  room 
would  be 
(Cont.  on 
page  92) 
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DESIGNED  for  hospitable  uses,  which  flourished  so 
bountifully  in  colonial  times,  this  historic  table 
may  still  be  regarded  as  more  than  an  object  of  venera- 
tion. And  as  a  serving  table,  its  resource  of  compart- 
ments and  spaces  makes  it  indispensable  for  the  buffet 
supper  or  other  informal  collation.  The  original  of  this 
MixingTable  is  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  in  the  Metro- 


politan Museum.  The  Danersk  reproduction  preserves 
all  the  fine  elements  of  inlay  and  rare  woods,  with  black 
glass  or  grey  marble  for  the  center  space,  as  desired. 
Visit  our  showrooms  and  see  this  interesting  piece — 
one  of  a  lovely  collection  of  individual  pieces  and  re- 
lated groups  for  every  room  in  the  home,  which  you 
are  always  most  welcome  to  inspect. 


DANERSK     FURNITURE 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
383  MADISON  AVE.,  AT  46TH  STREET,   (i  ST  FLOOR  ),  N.  V.  6lO  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

LOS     ANGELES     DISTRIBUTOR:     2869     WEST     7TH     STREET      •      FACTORIES     IN     NEW     ENGLAND 
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The  ,'Vpiderf.tte  —  a  beautiful  and  conservative 

style  which  may  be  had  in  softly  mellowed  tones  of 

Peachglow,  Amber,  Umber,  and  Nile  Green. 


O  obtain  all  that  connotes  lamp- 
shade perfection  in  parchment- 
to  identify  genuine  shades  by  de 
Sherbinin — you  have  but  to  in- 
spect the  frames  of  the  parch- 
ment lampshades  which  you  find 
in  the  better  shops  everywhere, 
for  the  de  Sherbinin  Hall-mark 
reproduced  below. 

Shades  by  de  Sherbinin  are 
suited  to  all  types  of  interiors, 
and  may  be  used  with  practically 
any  design  of  lamp-base. 


de  Sherbinin  Inc. 


116  East  27th  Street 


New  York  City 
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remedied  if  the  new  bay  window  of 
the  dining  room  were  carried  up 
through  the  second  story.  It  was  seen 
that  the  required  sleeping  porches 
could  be  secured  by  converting  two  of 
the  bedrooms  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
new  service  stairs  were  placed  next  to 
the  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  as 
planned  in  altering  the  ground  floor, 
they  would  come  up  in  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  a  bath  room,  but  this  bath 
room  received  neither  outside  light 
nor  air — a  better  bath  room  could  be 
made  in  the  space  remaining  after 
one  of  the  bed  rooms  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  sleeping  porch.  The 
remainder  of  the  area  of  the  old  in- 
side bath  room  could  well  be  used 
for  closets  to  which  additional  area 
could  be  given  by  reducing  the  ad- 
joining bath  room  to  present-day 
proportions.  Waste  space  in  the  upper 
hall,  when  combined  with  space 
gained  by  reducing  the  unnecessarily 


stalled  in  the  basement,  and  the 
kitchen  chimney  has  been  provided 
with  an  additional  flue  to  serve  the 
incinerator. 

In  the  basement,  in  addition  to 
the  laundry,  boiler  room,  etc.,  there  is 
a  large  room  that  has  been  finished 
in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  frontier 
days  and  that  makes  an  excellent 
place  for  informal  entertainment.  Ad- 
joining it  are  a  shower  bath  and 
toilet.  Since  these  rooms  are  at  the 
ground  level  and  near  the  tennis 
courts,  they  are  convenient  for  the 
use  of  those  who  wish  to  take  a 
.shower  and  lounge  about  after  play- 
mg. 

Required  servants'  bedrooms  have 
been  provided  in  the  attic,  care  being 
taken  to  insulate  them  with  cork 
slabs  against  both  heat  and  cold, 
which  readily  penetrate  a  roof  unless 
some     effective 


means 


large  front  bath  room,  could  be  made 
to  provide  still  more  closets  of  large 
size.  The  maid's  room  could  be  made 
larger  and  of  better  shape  by  adding 
space  originally  occupied  by  closets. 
The  alteration  of  the  second  floor 
was  carried  out  in  this  manner. 

The  sleeping  porches  are  provided 
with  double  hung  windows,  both 
sashes  may  be  closed  to  any  degree, 
metal-lined  pockets  under  hinged  sills, 
so  that  the  openings  may  be  entirely 
clear  when  this  is  desired.  Since  these 
sashes  may  be  closed  to  any  degree, 
they  provide  a  very  flexible  means  of 
controlling  the  ventilation. 

Throughout  the  house  the  equip- 
ment is  up-to-date  in  every  way, 
including  the  bath  room  fixtures,  all 
plumbing,  kitchen  equipment,  heat- 
ing plant,  etc.  There  is  electric  re- 
frigeration, an  oil  burning  water 
heater,  as  well  as  an  oil  burning  heat- 
ing boiler.  The  water  supply  pipes, 
both  hot  and  cold,  throughout  the 
house,  are 
brass.  An  in- 
cinerator has 
been 


have  been  employed  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so.  The  third  floor  has 
been  thoroughly  sound  proofed.  Am- 
ple light  and  air  in  the  servants' 
rooms  have  been  secured  by  means 
of  good  windows  in  the  gables  and 
dormers. 

Next  in  importance  to  good  in- 
ternal arrangement,  good  equipment 
and  sound  construction,  is  good  ex- 
terior appearance.  What  the  problem 
was  in  this  respect  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  photographs  of  the 
old  building,  the  while  keeping  in 
mind  the  owner's  expressed  wish  for 
a  house  of  Tudor  character.  Let  us 
consider  the  photograph  of  the  main 
front,  the  one  that  contains  the  en- 
trance. The  worst  features,  the 
towers,  piazza  and  porte  cochere, 
could  be  removed.  That  would  be  an 
(Continued 


on  page  94) 
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Floor  plan  o\  recon- 
structed house  with 
terrace  in  place  o\  veran- 
dah   adding   as   much 

(0  the  architectural 
form  as  to  the  charm 
oj    the    interior   effects 
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Carved  Oa£  Ca£j'ne.£  is 
65'Sifk,    ¥8"/onf,   20~Jeef. 

Our  Co/2ec£zoru 

T  requires  roixr  -Floors  to  exkikit  Our  rirte 
/Kntiqixes    and   Splendid  Reproductions. 

Our  larde  out-or-toWn  clientele  orten  rind  in, 
4:1x15  rick  collection  ins t  tke  pieces  mat  arc  nec- 
essary io  complete  tkeir  rooms.  IVLany  make  se- 
lections from  pkotoqrapks  that  we  can  supply. 

Special   rurnitnre  and  Wood  panelled  rooms 

or  tke  kiakest  standards  are  executed  in  tke 

ZoriC  skops  at  reasonable  prices. 


C orrespond-cztce  jm?I-£e<£ . 


201-2,07    NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 
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"Ever-varying  features  of  the 
enrapturing  spirit  of  beauty.  "—ANON 

lOU  WILL  LOVE  these  new  creations  of  the 
Roseville  potteries  in  the  delightful  Futura  design. 
Done  in  the  modern  manner,  they  exhibit  the  vogue 
of  today  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  tomorrow. 

In  this  Futura  pottery  by  Roseville,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  sizes  and  shapes  to  choose  from,  scarcely 
any  two  alike.  There  are  vases,  bowls,  candlesticks, 
wall-pockets,  jardinieres,  hanging  baskets — all  with 
the  youthful  verve  and  daring  of  these  our  times. 

And  how  exquisitely  colored!  Blue,  gray,  tan, 
rose,  green — harmonies  of  pleasing,  soft  tints  that 
render  more  fascinating  the  flares,  curves  and  angles 
of  Futura. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  charm  of  Futura  in  your 
home.  Futura  pottery  brings  the  tang  of  the  modern, 
strikes  the  key  of  the  recent  in  decorative  schemes. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  original  or  intriguing 
for  gifts.   Ask  to  see  the  displays  in  leading  stores. 

For  the  interesting  story  of  pottery, 
write  us  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the 
profusely  illustrated  booklet,  "Pottery". 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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improvement,  but  a  continuous  main 
roof  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  would  be  needed,  in  place 
of  the  irregular  roofs.  Reference  to 
the  plans  showed,  however,  that  the 
width  of  the  house  was  so  great  that 
a  gable  roof  of  proper  pitch  would 
be  disproportionately  high  and  would 
not  give  the  long,  low  effect  needed. 
At  first  sight,  this  difficulty  seemed 
insurmountable,  but  an  expedient 
suggested  itself,  simply  that  of  mak- 
ing a  deck  instead  of  a  ridge  and 
concealing  the  ends  of  it  by  intersect- 
ing gable  roofs.  Academically,  this 
might  not  be  good  design,  but  it 
would  afford  a  practical  way  of  se- 
curing every  appearance  of  a  gable 
roof  of  the  right  height  and  pitch. 
In  order  to  make  an  effective  com- 
position of  this  front,  accent  must  be 
secured,  and  the  greatest  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  portion  containing 
the  main  entrance.  This  could  best 
be  done  by  giving  it  a  tall  gable  and 
some  degree  of  projection.  The  effect 
would  be  helped  by  massiveness  of 
treatment  here — building  the  end  of 
this  portion  from  stone  removed 
from  the  cut  for  the  new  roadway 
would  be  a  good  way.  Second  in  im- 
portance to  the  main  entrance  hall  is 
the  library  which  should,  therefore, 
be  announced  on  the  exterior  in  some 
suitable  way — breaking  the  end  of 
the  library  out  a  little  beyond  the 
main  wall  and  putting  a  gable  over  it 
seemed  best.  In  order  that  there 
might  not  be  too  many  separate  sub- 
ordinate features,  it  would  be  well 
to  make  this  gable  compose  with  that 
over  the  hall.  The  windows  of  the 
old  house,  which  were  entirely  out  of 
character,  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
placed by  casements.  The  same 
method  of  study  was  applied  in  re- 
designing the  other  elevations.  How 
this  treatment  was  carried  out  is 
shown  by  the  photographs  of  the 
completed  building. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  rich, 
friendly  texture  and  color,  for  these 
are  among  the  most  attractive  char- 
acteristics of  the  houses  of  Tudor 
times.  The  exposed  timbers  have 
been  adze-hewn  and  the  lines  are  not 
straight  or  hard.  The  plaster  between 
the  beams  has  an  uneven  surface  and 
old  soft  coloring,  while  the  roof  slates 
vary  in  thickness  and  are  laid  un- 
evenly, after  the  manner  of  old  roof- 
ing. The  carving  of  the  barge  boards 
and  bands  of  ornament  has  the  free- 
dom, vigor  and  irregularity  that  give 
much  of  the  interest  and  fine  quality 
to  the  old  work  of  the  period.  The 
timbers  are  stained  a  medium  shade 
of  orange  brown  that  matches  the 
color  of  the  rusty  streaks  in  the  local 
stone  and  the  slates  of  the  roof  are 
varied  by  traces  of  this  same  brown. 
This  color  also  tinges  the  stones  of 
the  flag  pavement  of  the  terrace  and 
is,  naturally,  found  in  the  parapet, 
which  is  of  local  stone.  The  only 
stone  not  taken  from  the  site  is  that 
used  about  the  entrance  door,  the 
local  stone  not  being  suitable  for 
cutting. 

The  parapet  of  the  terrace  -has  a 
depression  built  in  its  top  throughout 
its  length,  a  kind  of  trough,  that 
holds  earth  in  which  grow  flowering 
plants  and  vines,  the  latter  trailing 
over  the  stones. 

The  varied  browns  and  greys  of  the 
timber,  slate  and  stone,  together  with 
the  old  white  of  the  plaster,  make  a 


pleasant  color  scheme  in  combina- 
tion with  the  green  of  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  grass,  while  the  irregu- 
larities of  line  and  of  surface  are 
in  harmony  with  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  form  in  the  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

Softness  of  coloring  and  freedom 
from  hardness  of  line  and  of  texture, 
are  found  throughout  the  interior  as 
well,  together  with  the  added  richness 
of  old  carved  oak,  the  depth  of  color 
in  the  patina  of  old  furniture,  the 
blended  hues  of  Eastern  carpets  and 
the  color  accent  supplied  here  and 
there  by  the  glow  of  old  ruby  velvet, 
-and  the  gleam  of  antique  metal  gal- 
loon. The  carved  oak  doors  are  from 
an  old  great  house  in  England,  and 
much  of  the  interior  woodwork  is  of 
old  English  oak.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  of  un- 
even surface  with  the  pearly  quality 
of  old  plaster. 

There  is  something  insidious  about 
the  spirit  of  change  that  takes  hold 
of  one  when  engaged  in  making  an 
alteration,  a  spirit  of  "We  have 
changed  that,  let  us  change  this." 
Unless  this  tendency  is  controlled 
the  cost  of  the  work  will  increase  out 
of  all  proper  proportion  to  the  re- 
sults obtained.  The  only  safeguard  is 
a  thoroughly  studied  scheme  of  re- 
modelling embodied  in  a  complete  set 
of  working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions and  adhered  to  firmly. 

It  often  happens  that  a  much  more 
interesting  home  results  when  one 
remodels  than  when  one  builds  a  new 
house.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is, 
probably,  that  in  addition  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  nature  of 
the  site,  the  owner's  requirements  and 
tastes  and  the  other  usual  elements 
of  a  problem  in  house  design,  the 
architect  has  to  meet  further  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  old  building,  in  the  case  of  an 
alteration.  This  is  likely  to  give 
greater  individuality  to  the  house 
that  is  the  result  of  alteration  than  is 
usually  possessed  by  an  entirely  new 
house. 

Some  people  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  lovely  old  houses  that 
required  but  little  work  to  make  them 
livable,  in  the  nature  of  restoration, 
chiefly.  Many  more  have  found  hap- 
piness in  giving  the  desired  character 
to  an  old  building  that  had  nothing 
in  particular  to  commend  it,  aside 
from  a  good  site  and  its  general 
structural  soundness.  Whether  a 
house  is  a  new  building  or  a  re- 
modelled one,  the  basis  of  its  charm 
must  lie  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
ideas,  ideals  and  dreams  of  the  owner. 
These  things  the  architect  endeavors 
to  embody  in  the  house  and  the  more 
personality  and  the  more  ideas  the 
owner  has  the  better  will  be  the  re- 
sults achieved,  if  the  architect  works 
in  the  right  spirit.  Whatever  measure 
of  success  may  have  been  attained  in 
rebuilding  this  house  at  Sunny  Ridge, 
Harrison,  N.  Y.,  is  largely  due  to  the 
collaboration  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney H.  Sonn,  and  Mrs.  Sonn  with 
the  architect,  and  to  an  earnest  effort 
on  his  part  to  produce  a  pleasant, 
livable  home,  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  chosen  architectural  type,  up- 
to-date  in  every  way  and  thoroughly 
comfortable,  without  departing  from 
the  main  structural  lines  of  the  old 
building  or  making  any  changes  that 
were  not  necessary  in  getting  results. 
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itz  Carlton*  Mattresses  and  Box  Springs  are 

so  carelully  made  by  nand  tnat  the  unusual  comlort  they  afford 
endures.  An  expensive  process,  to  be  sure,  but  lasting  satislaction 
in  bedding  can  only  be  conceived  as  Rogers  Jjeddmg  is  conceived 
— ol  the  finest  materials — by  trained  artisans  to  whom  the  bedding 
cralt  is  a  proud  inheritance. 

It  is  lor  this  reason  that  Xvitz  Carlton  has  established  a  lashion  lor 
bedding  in  America — the  natural  choice  in  line  homes  and  exclusive 
hotels  where  comlort  is  the  first  and  last  consideration.  Consult 
your  decorator  or  dealer.     Booklet  Ofl  request. 
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CHARLES     P.     ROGERS     &     CO.,     Inc. 

Established        18  5  5 
22  West  48tli  Street,  New  York  City       ^^^^^i       Factories:  New  York    .    Philadelphia 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Art 

of  the 

Creative  ^  ■*> 
Jeweler 
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EVERY  piece  of  fine  jewelry  in 
our  extensive  display  is  as  dif- 
ferent in  character  and  appearance 
as  one  person  from  another.  More- 
over, we  can  create  for  you  upon 
order  any  type  of  ring,  brooch,  pin, 
necklace  or  jewelled  piece  you  may 
desire. 

The  exclusive  patterns  of  our 
Silverware  insure  distinction  and 
individuality. 


In  jeweled  hat  and  shoulder  orna- 
ments the  peak  of  novelty  is  artis- 
try that  uses  baguette  diamonds, 
carved  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies 
and  onyx — not  for  beauty  alone — 
but  to  express  the  bearing  of  a  con- 
ceited little  bird,  the  graceful  flight 
of  a  wild  goose  and  the  dignified 
symmetry  of  a  floiver. 
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Beautiful  Lilies  for  the  Amateur  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  55) 


Alice  Wilson,  alutaceum,  elegans  var 
uncomparabile  and  elegans  var  thun- 
bergianum. 

Tenuifolium,  a  tiny  slender  lily 
with  grass-like  leaves  and  coral  col- 
ored reflexed  flowers,  comes  next.  It 
belongs  at  the  front  of  the  border 
and  can  be  raised  extremely  easily 
from  seed,  often  blooming  the  second 
season  like  any  perennial  and  al- 
ways the  third.  It  likes  the  sun  too. 

Martagon  album  comes  next  at 
the  middle  of  June.  It  "grows  four  or 
more  feet  high  and  has  waxy  greenish 
white  reflexed  flowers  and  golden  an- 
thers. It  is  one  of  the  Turk's  cap  kind 
and  extremely  dainty,  has  a  slight  scent 
and  likes  a  little  shade.  It  is  a  poor 
seeder  like  all  the  European  lilies 
but  can  be  increased  from  bulb  scales. 

Candidum,  the  madonna  lily,  is  a 
very  beautiful  flower  with  a  lovely 
odor.  It  is  a  lover  of  shallow  plant- 
ing and  likes  the  sun.  At  present,  in 
my  garden,  great  clumps  of  it  are 
blooming  with  blue  delphinium,  yel- 
low thermopsis,  and  in  front  of  the 
whole  are  some  orange  croceums, 
an  exquisite  color  harmony. 

Pardalinum,  like  the  prophet  in  his 
own  land,  has  not  been  appreciated. 
It  is  a  western  American  lily  and  is 
a  beauty,  hardy  and  easy  to  grow, 
multiplying  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  roots  and  yet  is  not  well  known 
for  some  strange  reason.  It  grows 
quite  tall  after  it  has  become  estab- 
lished and  should  be  planted  at  the 
back  of  the  border.  It  has  large 
flowers,  orange  shading  to  red.  with 
very  much  reflexed  segments  spotted 
with  brownish  leopard-like  spots.  It 
does  well  in  sun. 

Regale  blooms  in  July  and  is  the 
showiest  of  the  easy  lilies  and  can 
be  readily  grown  from  seed.  It  some- 
times blooms  the  second  year  and 
always  the  third,  after  sowing.  The 
flowers  are  carried  in  a  circle  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  and  these  are  open 
trumpet-shaped,  white  turning  to 
gold  inside  and  pencilled  with  rosy 
brown  outside,  a  lovely  thing  and 
seemingly  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
United  States.  It  likes  the  sun. 

Tigrinum  with  its  pinkish  orange 
freckled  flowers  is  the  hardiest  of  all 
lilies  and  comes  in  July.  It  increases 
rapidly  from  the  little  bulblets  which 
form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
are  ready  to  plant  when  they  turn 
black.  On  one  place  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  them  increased  just  that 
way.  They  are  most  effective  when 
planted  amongst  the  green  foliage 
of  spring  growing  shrubs  against  the 
grass. 

Henryii  is  a  very  tall  lily,  and  it 
unfortunately  has  a  weak  stem,  but 
when   it    is    staked   its    deep    orange 


flowers  are  lovely,  especially  in  the 
half  shade  against  a  dark  green  back- 
ground. It  bears  quantities  of  seed 
which  many  people  have  raised.  It 
likes  partial  shade. 

In  August,  when  there  is  no  excite- 
ment in  the  garden  unless  for  the 
homey  stir  occasioned  by  the  phlox, 
all  of  a  sudden  one  day  you  see  that 
'  the  auratums  have  opened  their  white 
flowers,  each  segment  with  a  golden 
stripe  through  its  centre.  They  are 
perfectly  gorgeous  but  at  present 
have  a  poor  health  record,  so  I  would 
advise  buying  very  few  of  them  at 
a  time.  They  set  seed  late,  which  has 
to  be  ripened  indoors,  and  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  poor  soil  in  the 
sun.' 

The  same  poor  health  record  is 
true  of  the  rosy  and  white  specio- 
sums,  which  come  the  end  of  August 
and  sometimes  continue  to  bloom  into 
September.  Of  my  hundreds  of  specio- 
sums,  all  but  two  dozen  sickened  and 
died.  They  are  lovely  and  when  their 
ailments  are  understood  they  will  once 
more  be  in  every  garden  for  they 
are  hardy  and  increase  easily  from 
the  little  bulbs  which  grow  along  the 
stem  beneath  the  soil.  They  like  par- 
tial shade. 

Now  that  I  have  given  my  list  of 
lilies  I  find  that  some  beauties  such 
as  testaceum,  canadense.  humboldtii 
and  parvum  have  been  left  out.  They 
are  all  hardy  and  generally  quite  safe 
to  buy  but  we  said  we  would  limit 
ourselves  to  ten  and  there  you  are. 

At  the  present  time,  in  most  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  gardening 
is  not  an  easy  undertaking.  The  bal- 
ance between  plant  and  animal  life 
has  been  so  upset  and  disturbed  by 
the  rapid  advance  of  civilization  that 
in  order  to  succeed  not  only  with 
lilies,  roses  and  rhododendrons  but  with 
any  plants,  one  has  to  be  constantly 
on  the  warpath  against  the  pests. 
But  that  means  that  only  those  who 
really  love  plants — who  cherish  them 
as  almost  human,  run  out  with  a 
watering  can  when  it  is  dry,  throw 
soap  suds  over  them  if  aphids  are 
noticed,  or  quickly  cultivate  them 
after  a  rain  storm  to  keep  the  mois- 
ture in  the  ground — can  be  really 
successful.  Only  the  true  plant  lover 
who  will  battle  valiantly  for  his  be- 
loved will  be  able  to  stay  in  the  race. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  second  of  a  series 
of  practical  garden  articles  will  appear 
in  the  November  issue.  This  will  be  de- 
voted to  "Ornamental  Trees  and  Their 
Care"  by  C.  F.  Greevcs-Carpcntcr,  and 
presents  the  details  which  every  lover  of 
trees  -.cants  to  know.  A  careful  study 
of  this  article  will  help  to  avoid  dis- 
appointments  in  tree  planting  on  the 
large    estate    and    in    the   small    garden. 


ROOFS 

Of  Everlasting  Asbestos 


THROUGHOUT  the  world  in  the 
legends  and  proverbs  of  all  lan- 
guages, roof  means  home.  And  usually 
the  quality  of  the  roof  tells  the  passerby 
at  a  glance  the  quality  of  the  home. 

Across  the  land  are  millions  of  acres 
of  roofs.  Some  of  these  roofs  are  desrined 
to  flame  into  roaring  torches,  destroy- 
ing the  houses  beneath  them,  and  scat- 
tering firebrands  over  the  roofs  of 
neighboring  homes.  Others  will  crum- 
ble away,  rot  or  become  hopelessly 
warped  within  a  few  short  years. 

But  those  roofs  which  are  of  Johns- 
Manville  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles  will 
never  burn,  will  never  rot,  warp,  nor 
wear  out.  They  will  come  unharmed 
through  years  of  weather,  and  outlast 
the  houses  on  which  they  are  laid. 
They  will  outwit  depreciation. 

Houses  roofed  with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  stand  out  from  the 
commonplace,  mark  the  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  owners.  The 
warm,  harmonious  colors  and  substan- 
tial appearance  of  these  shingles  give 
houses  a  beauty  and  distinction  impos- 
sible with  short-lived  materials. 

It  is  Easy  to  Have  Exactly 
the  Right  Roof 

As  you  plan  your  new  home  or  ar- 
range to  re-roof  your  present  one, 
turn  to  the  pages  of  our  free  booklet, 
"How  to  Select  the  Roof  for  Youc 
Home."   See  how  easy  it  is  to  choose 


color  combinations  which  put  the  final 
touch  of  distinction  on  your  house, 
which  give  you  a  roof  virtually  made 
to  order  for  you.  The  poorest  sort  of 
economy  is  a  cheap  roof.  Why  buy 
certain  trouble,  the  certainty  of  future 
expense,  when  you  can  end  roofing 
cost  for  all  time  by  using  permanent, 
fireproof  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles' 

The  Name  is  Important 

When  you  order  your  shingles,  be  sure 
you  get  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles.  They  are  moulded  from  as- 
bestos fibre  and  cement  pressed  into 
sturdy,  rigid  shingles  that  defy  flaming 
brands  and  driving  snow  with  equal 
ease  and  certainty.  The  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingle  is  the  result  of  fifty 
years  ofexperience—  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment which  has  won  for  us  the  title, 
"Master  of  Asbestos  " 

Any  lumber  yard  or  building  supply 
dealer  can  supply  the  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  you  want  for  your 
home.  Insist  on  them  and  on  the 
Johns-Manville  Certificate.  This  shows 
that  your  roof  has  been  registered  at 
our  office,  assuring  you  satisfaction. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  products 
include  Asbestocel — an  insulation  for 
heater  pipes;  Asbestos  Brake  Lining  for 
motor  cars;  besides  hundreds  of  other 
insulations,  packings  and  powerspecial- 
ties  which  are  used  by  virtually  every 
industry  in  America. 


MASTER 


M  ASBESTOS   #  "1  "I 
anville 

ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    CLEVELAND    SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  Canada :  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

{Mail this  coupon  to  branch  nearest  you) 

Send  me  your  free  booklet,  "How  to  Select 

the  Roof  for  Your  Home." 
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TILE-SETTING  is  a  true 
craft,  requiring  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  and  workman- 
ship. A  competent  job  of 
tile-setting  will  give  you 
results  of  enduring  beauty 
—something  you  can  regard  with  end- 
less pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

In  your  community  there  is  an 
experienced  tiler,  who  can  show  you 
the  different  types  of  keramic  tiles, 
answer  your  questions,  make  practical 
suggestions,  and  see  that  your  tile  job 
is  efficiently  and  skillfully  handled. 
Consult  him  if  you  are  building  or 
remodelling.  Associated  Tile  Manu- 
facturers. 


Water-proof,  Wear-proof, 
Fire-proof- 

REAL  TILES  keep  through 
the  years  their  wonderful 

charm 
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F  YOU  are  building  or  remodelling  a 
home,  you  will  want  it  to  have  beauty 
and  a  measure  of  luxury.  Even  if  it  is  a 
very  small  house,  it  must  be  the  best,  the 
most  beautiful,  that  you  can  afford. 

Keramic  tiles — real  tiles — permitting  as 
t  hey  do,  an  endless  choice  of  color,  design 
and  texture,  you  will  find  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
lasting  building  materials. 

Water  and  steam  do  not  harm  keramic 
tiles;  no  stain  permanently  discolors  them. 
Many  years  of  treading  on  keramic  tiles 
does  not  wear  them  down;  furniture 
dragged  across  them  does  not  scratch  or 
mar  their  enduring  surface. 

Keramic  tiles,  produced  at  very  high 
temperatures,  resist  the  heat  of  the  or- 
dinary Qame.  The  materials  used  in 
setting  ii!  s  arc  also  fire-proof;  so  that 
their  use  in  your  home  is  a  real  safeguard 
against  lire  hazards. 

Once,  a  tiled  bathroom  was  con- 
sidered a  very  special  luxury.  To- 
day, it  is  difficult  to  find  a  new 
house,  even  in  the  more  moderate 


price-class,  that  does  not  contain  one  or 
more  bathrooms  in  keramic  tiles.  These 
rooms,  immaculate,  beautiful — in  simple 
white  or  in  exquisite  color — are  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  convenience  and 
luxury  of  modern  plumbing  and  heating. 

No  material  is  so  economical  for  a  bath- 
room as  keramic  tiles,  for  no  other  lasts 
as  well.  Tiled  walls  emerge  unharmed 
from  the  vigorous  splashing  of  the  daily 
shower;  tiled  floors  are  uninjured  even 
when  the  forgetful  member  of  the  family 
sometimes  lets  the  tub  overflow. 

Tiles  are  non-absorbent,  sanitary,  ex- 
tremely easy  to  keep  clean  —  in  all  re- 
spects ideal  for  use  in  bathrooms. 

Whether  you  arc  building  a  new  house 
or  modernizing  an  old  one.  you  can  insure 
lasting  satisfaction  by  specifying  keramic 
tiles  for  one  or  more  rooms. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautifully   illus- 
trated booklet,  Enduring  Beauty  in 
our  Home  Through  Keramic  'files. 
Mail  the  coupon  today ! 

-\^sorlATEI>TlLK  M  \\1   FACTURERS. 
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Bathrooms  like  jewels, 
in  colored  tiles,  carry 
out,  with  exquisite  ef- 
fect, the  color  har- 
monies of  the  rooms 
from  which  they  open. 


Send  TODAY  for  this  interesting  booklet! 


Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Dept.  A-10, 

HO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  V. 

For  the  enclosed  1(1  cents— please  send  me  your  booklet, 
Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Home  through  Keramic  Tiles. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


In  a  day  of  intensive 

COLLECTING 

of  objects  of  art 

nhing  is  more  fascinating 

or  more  "worthy  of  the  connoisseur's 

interest  and  business  acumen 

n  the  building  up  of  a  fine  collection 

of  Ceramics 

The  judicious  selection  of  Rookivood  year  after 
year  soon  forms  an  art  possession  representing 
a  wise  investment  and  an  unending  pleasure. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  exclusive 
Rookwood  distributor  in  your  cily. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 

Celestial  Place,  Mt.  Adams,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Modern  Home  in  an  Old  Plantation 


(Continued  from  page  57) 


the  walls  are  all  furred.  Thus  the 
stability  and  lasting  qualities  of  the 
rugged  surroundings  have  been  con- 
formed to  as  carefully  as  the  effort 
at  naive  surfaces  in  the  general 
architectural  plan. 

The  little  hillock  on  which  the 
house  stands  was  barren  at  the  time 
the  site  was  selected  and  the  land- 
scape architecture  was  cultivated  to 
conform  to  the  natural  charm  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  front 
of  the  house,  a  swimming  pool  has 
been  placed  with  dressing  rooms 
concealed  in  the  pagoda,  banked 
against  the  trees.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  an  axis  is  formed 
from  the  large  picture  window, 
and  is  banked  about  by  a 
perennial  border.  The  cen- 
ter terrace,  adjacent  to 
the  house  is  banked  in 
boxwood  and  a  stone 
bench  and  greensward 
form  the  point  from 
which  circular  steps  lead 


tones  of  the  large  entrance  hall. 
Over  this  large  center  hall  is  in- 
serted an  antique  mosaic  of  Christ, 
with  hands  raised  in  blessing.  The 
walls  of  antique  panels,  are  imported 
from  England,  and  the  ceiling  is  of 
geometrical  plastic  design  in  a 
vaulted  form.  At  the  end  of  the  hall, 
opposite  the  door,  has  been  placed 
the  large  window  looking  out  onto 
the  principal  view. 

Facing  the  terrace  from  here  and 
leading  off  to  the  right,  one  enters 
the  living  room  which  is  about  thirty 
by  fifty  feet  and  two  and  a  half 
stories  high  and  takes  in  the  entire 
east  wing.  This  room  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  American 
version  of  Spanish  interiors, 
very  much  on  the  order  of 
those  found  in  some  of  the 
finest  Palm  Beach  houses. 
Here,  too,  the  high  wains- 


The  floor  plan  fol- 
lows the  idea  of 
early  southern  land- 
own  er  s  .  Living 
quarters  are  very 
spacious 


out  into 
the  gardens, 
bronze  Chi- 
nese urn  is  used 
as  a  fountain  and  at 
its  base  stands  a  crane  dipping 
its  beak  into  the  little  trickle  of 
water  that  falls  down  the  center  of 
the  stone  steps.  To  the  west  is  the 
rose  garden  which  bends  around  an 
axis  to  another  fountain  and  from 
this  runs  the  kitchen  wing  with  the 
herb  garden,  cutting  flowers,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  trees  sloping  from 
the  domestic  quarters  for  about  eight 
acres  around.  The  outposts  of  the 
plantation  are  covered  with  the  trum- 
pet vines  that  grow  so  prolincally  in 
this  part  of  the  South,  and  remind 
one  of  the  old  negro  warning  that 
one  must  always  bow  back  when  the 
trumpet  vines  start  nodding,  and  if 
the  blue  jay  flies  over  these  old  vines 
on  Friday,  one  learns  from  the  near- 
est black  boy,  that  it  means  the  bird 
is  "totin'  a  stick  to  Satan".  None  of 
these  homely  assets  have  been  relin- 
quished in  the  dignity  of  this  new 
house  erected  on  old  soil,  and  when 
one  contemplates  the  other  world 
charm  of  the  interior,  one  marvels 
even  more. 

Entering  the  house  through  great 
doors  from  Venice,  of  old  carved 
wooden  panels,  the  suggestion  of  no 
emphasized  period,  but  rather  an 
intimate  museum  of  personally  col- 
lected furnishings,  is  immediately 
apparent.  At  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  rooms  for  guests,  one  a 
coat  room,  and  the  other  a  small 
powder  room,  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  crystal,  painted  exquisitely  by  a 
Roman  artist,  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  owners.  Parquet  floors  are 
laid  on  the  small  foyer  rooms  in 
shades    which   blend   with   the    main 


coting,  open  trusses 
and  beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing are  of  pecky  cypress,  stained  and 
tinted  in  colorful  decorations,  after 
the  Spanish  manner.  The  great  win- 
dow, facing  the  terrace,  has  been 
finished  to  maintain  the  interior 
theme,  as  adapted  to  the  actual  shape 
of  the  two  story  window  framework. 
The  floors  of  all  the  main  rooms  are 
planked  and  finished  in  dark  tones. 
Rugs  were  specially  made  in  Austria 
to  conform  to  the  decorative  scheme 
of  the  house,  using  as  a  color  symbol 
the  chinquapin  nut.  Incidentally  the 
house  has  been  named  "Chinqua- 
penn",  derived  from  the  family  name, 
as  well  as  the  nut  and  berry  used  in 
the   emblems   throughout. 

A  balcony  around  the  living  room 
leads  to  the  library  on  the  second- 
floor  level  which  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  Spanish  version,  suppli- 
mented  by  an  unusual  placement  of 
North  African  tiles,  which  are  again 
used  in  the  secondary  stairway  lead- 
ing from  the  living  room  to  the  li- 
brary. The  great  fireplaces  in  these 
rooms  were  brought  from  Europe  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  accenting  the 
charm  of  this  distinctive  house. 
All  the  rooms,  save  two  guest  rooms, 
have  antique  fireplaces  to  conform 
to  the  type  of  furnishings. 

On  the  easterly  and  southerly  sides 
of  the  living  room,  there  are  spacious 
covered  porches  facing  the  gardens 
and  overlooking  the  surrounding 
country.  To  the  left  of  the  same 
room  is  the  staircase  hall  carried  out 
in  English  panels  which  lend  a  mellow 
background  for  the  wrought -iron  rail- 
ings of  the  circular  stairs.  Passing 
from  here  at  an  angle  to  the  left, 
■one  enters  the  oval  dining  room, 
which  is  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet 
in  dimension.  The  room  has  been 
executed  in  Swedish  pine,  close  to 
its  natural  color,  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing; the  latter  is  of  the  same  wood, 
ornately  carved.  A  fireplace  is  made 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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FIFTH  AVE. 


B.  ALTMAN  &>  CO 


NEW  YORK 


F/Vw^  of  the  Parlour 


HE  E.  F.  Sanderson  collection  of  Colonial  furniture 
and  fittings,  at  Moor's  End,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  purchased  by  B.  Altman  &  Co.  and  will  be  on 
View  and   Sale   beginning   Monday,  October  First. 

SALON  OF  ANTIQUES SEVENTH  FLOOR 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  influence  of  France  on   furniture   design    in    eighteenth    century   England 

is     apparent     in     this     beautifully     executed     satinwood     kidney     table. 

It  may  lie  used  as  a  writing  table  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 

or  by  the  addition  of  a  toilet  mirror  adapts  itself  gracefully  to 

the  purposes  of  a  dressing  table.  -Cooper-Williams,  Inc. 
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7/2  Furniture  Select  the  Best 


"America  is  making  as  finely  made 
furniture  today  as  has  ever  been  made 
in  the  history  of  the  world". 

— Arts  &  Decoration  Magazine 


There  are  men  making  furniture  today  whose  every  piece  is  a 
bond  of  trust  between  you  and  them.  Into  each  piece  of  quality 
furniture  goes  all  the  pride  of  the  maker  in  honest  materials, 
authentic  design  and  fine  zvorkmanship.  To  produce  furniture 
that  is  an  honor  to  the  maker  and  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  the  owner  requires  in  addition  to  the  above  two  other 
vitally  essential  elements— time  and  money.  Fine  furniture 
cannot  be  produced  under  mass  production  conditions  and  though 
seemingly  higher  in  first  cost  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end  and 
your  only  guarantee  of  life-long  satisfaction. 


Nowhere  else  in  America  will  be  found  so  large  a  collec- 
tion of  fine  furniture  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  show- 
rooms.    You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  these  galleries. 


Makers  of   Finest  Quality  Furniture 


Cooper-Williams,  Inc. 

385  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

OrsenigoCo.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Palmer  &  Embury  Mfg.  Co. 

222  East  46th  Street 

New  York  City 

Schmieg,  Hungate  &  Kotzian,  Inc. 

521  East  72nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Shaw  Furniture  Co. 

730  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Somma  Shops,  Inc. 

318  East  75th  Street 

New  York  City 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


I 


The  chandelier  illustrated  is  our 
number  7156.  The  bracket  to 
harmonize  is  our  number  715 


1 


The  Charm  of  the  Crystal 
Chandelier 


The  fine  art  and  painstaking 
workmanship  is  interestingly 
revealed  in  our  collection  of  repro- 
ductions of  old  English  and  Water- 
ford  chandeliers  and  brackets. 


Each  piece  in  our  collection  is 
especially  proportioned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  modern 
home  and  apartment. 


A  pamphlet  illustrating  our  collection 
of  Waterf  ord  reproductions  of  chande- 
liers and  brackets  will  be  gladly  mailed 
upon  request. 


Correspondence  front  decorators 

and  architects  will  receive 

front pt  attention. 

ARTHUR  HARRISON  &  CO, 

IMPORTERS 

561  West  Washington  Boulevard 

CHICAGO  '  U.  S.  A. 


New  Lamps  for  Beautiful  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
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French  pottery  lamps,  cream  color  with  lacquer  red, 

Shades  of  cream  pongee  with  red  velvet  ribbon.  Cour 

tesy  B.  Altman 

and  this  cherished  treasure  of  succes- 
sive Emperors  is  today  destined  to 
become  a  lamp  to  light  an  American 
home. 

The  mythical  phoenix  with  its  long 
neck  and  sweeping  tail,  carved  from 
rare  Fei-Tsui  jade,  makes  a 
beautiful  lamp  with  its 
shade  of  gold  green  gauze 
and  carved  jade  finial. 
Equally  lovely  is  the  lamp 
with  an  exquisite  figure  of 
Kuan-yin,  in  loose  flowing 
robes  holding  sprays  of 
magnolia,  delicately  carved 
from  clear  emerald  jade. 
This  is  mounted  on  a  base 
of  carved  bright  bronze  and 
shaded  with  gold  chiffon 
over  green  silk.  Of  the 
Chien-Lung  dynasty  is  a 
covered  vase  of  Fei-Tsui 
jade  in  lavender  and  emer- 
ald green  carved  in  one 
piece  with  dragon  head 
handles  with  loose  rings, 
and  figures  with  blossoming 
branches.  Mounted  on  a 
base  of  hand-chased  bronze 
this  lamp  is  shaded  with 
Oriental  silk  gauze  in  emer- 
ald and  lavender,  deeply 
fringed.  Two  small  lions, 
the  "dogs  of  Fo,"  miniature 
copies  of  the  large  ones 
guarding  Buddhist  temples 
are  carved  on  the  cover. 

A  charming  pair  of  lamps 
are  made  from  carved  coral 
snuff  bottles  mounted  on  bases  of  lotus 
leaves,  buds  and  stems  in  green  bronze, 
with  lotus  shaped  shades  of  coral  col- 
ored gold  lame,  surmounted  by  carved 
coral  finials.  Symbolic  of  Spring  are 
the  crystal  lamps  with  the  phoenix 
mounted  on  silver  stepped  bases  and 
shaded  with  pale  green  batiked  crepe. 
Beloved  of  musicians  is  the  youth 
playing  on  the  flute,  carved  from 
mutton  fat  jade,  mounted  on  a  base 
of  antique  gold  in  Chinese  key  design 
and  shaded  by  pale  yellow  chiffon 
surmounted  by  a  white  jade  butterfly. 
Lovers  of  antiques  will  delight  in  the 
Second  century  urn  of  greyish  pot- 


tery with  its  deco- 
ration of  turquoise 
and  old  red  cov- 
ered with  an 
earthy  patine,  its 
crepe  shade  re- 
peating the  colors 
of  the  vase;  in 
the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Persian  Rakka 
jar,  its  turquoise 
blue  glaze  partially 
covered  with  sil- 
ver iridescence  by 
chemical  disinte- 
gration, its  shade 
of  silvery  turquoise 
blue  of  chiffon 
velvet,  or  in  the 
fifteenth  century 
Ming  jars,  in 
subtle  creams  and 
browns,  with  bases 
of  antique  bronze. 
Curious  is  the 
mounted  warrior 
of  the  T'ang  pe- 
riod in  green  and 
brown  pottery,  a 
wonderful  lamp 
for  a  horseman, 
and  the  dromedary 
with  a  green  saddle 
cloth  of  the  same 
period,  which  is 
quite  as  unique. 
Reproduced  from  the  original  in 
the  Wallace  Collection,  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  is  an  ornate  lamp 
of  the  Louis  XVI  period  in  Alps 
green  marble  and  antique  gold.  Its 
tripod  standard  terminating  in  cloven 


Reproduction   of   Louis  XVI   lamp,   base   of 

Alps    green    marble,    antique    gold    mounts. 

Courtesy  Sterling   Bronze  Co.,  Inc. 


hoofs  encloses  a  serpent  amid  gar- 
lands of  roses  and  clusters  of  grapes, 
a  gold  acorn  finial  surmounts  the 
fringed  shade  of  gold  chiffon.  Dainty 
to  the  last  degree  is  a  boudoir  lamp 
with  shaft  of  etched  crystal  supported 
by  a  trio  of  loves  in  golden  bronze 
and  shaded  by  fluted  Dresden  silk, 
with  drops  and  finial  of  cut  amethyst 
and  crystal.  Pewter  with  hand-chased 
gold  is  one  of  the  newest  combinations 
and  an  unusual  lamp  in  these  metals 
has  a  stem  of  carved  ivory  inlaid  with 
cabochons  of  amethyst  and  topaz.  Its 
fringed  shade  of  finely  plaited  golden 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE   FOR 


ALL    COUNTRIES 


ALL   period: 


No.  5757 — Renaissance  Seat  of  Walnut.  Length  55" . 
The  back  carved  with  acanthus  scrolls  and  molded. 
The  seat  supports  well  proportioned  and  of  good  line 
with  unusually  tine  base  molding.  Price  $185.  Dealers 
apply  for  discount. 

33    east    47th    ST. 
at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


EXCELLENT     OPPORTUNITY 

to  purchase  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Tapestries,  Rare  Books,  etc.,  is  presented  at  our  new  auc 
tion  galleries  to  everyone. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  World  of  Art  and  Fashion,  next 
to  the  Sherry-Netherland  and  opposite  the  Savoy-Plaza 
Hotels,  many  fine  collections  of  value  and  interest  find 
their  way  to  us. 


WEEKLY 

SALES 
NOW    IN 
PROGRESS 


DEPARTMENT 
EXCLUSIVELY 

FOR 
APPRAISALS 

AND 
INVENTORIES 


INOUIRIES 
SOLICITED 


A  View  of  the  Entrance  to 
Our  Main  Galleries,   ^um- 
ber J^ine   East   FiftyT^inth 
Street 


PLAZA  ART  ROOMS  Inc. 

9-11-13    East    59th    Street,    New    York 

Messrs.  E.  P.  &  W.  H.  O'Reilly,  Auctioneers 
Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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ANTIQUES 


•T^HIS  unusually 
*  fine  Queen  Anne 
clock  and  Hepple- 
white  oval-back 
chair  are  typical  of 
the  fine  antiques 
in  the  Colby  col- 
lection. You  will 
enjoy  seeing  these 
antiques  and  our 
equally  interesting 
display  of  repro- 
ductions. We  in- 
vite you  to  visit... 


JTCOLBYs<&s 

129  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.  ♦  •  •  CHICAGO 

Interior  Decorators 


SINCE     1866 


!' 
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f  I  ^he  charm  that  is  England's  finds  fitting 
-*-  expression  in  furniture.  Steeped  in  the 
romanticism  of  great  names  whose  personali- 
ties have  enriched  the  decorative  arts,  we 
find  today  in  upholstered  furniture  liberal 
expression  of  these  master  craftsmen,, 

Pictured  above  is  the  essentially  English 
davenport  which  we  have  named  Carlton 
Club.  Its  high  restful  back  and  spacious 
down-filled  cushions  select  for  a  covering  a 
particularly  significant  English  brocade. 

Sturdy  frames  and  unrelenting  care  in  the 
making  have  produced  in  the  Carlton  Club 
a  piece  which  is  at  once  an  exquisite  posses- 
sion and  will  long  remain  a  faithful  servitor. 

Low,  deep  chairs  to  match  are,  of  course, 
obtainable,  as  are  several  occasional  chairs 
which  complement  this  suite  effectively. 

A  request  for  reproductions  of  these  pieces 
will  be  cheerfully  complied  with. 

Sold  by  leading  stores,  decorators 
and  department  stores. 


Mason  Art 

Furniture    Co. 

45-51  West  Zlst  Street,  New  York 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Antiques  as  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


Bolshover,  to  whom  the  discovery 
was  due,  was  not  even  a  silversmith, 
being  rather  a  previously  unknown 
cutler  and  repairer.  Yet  he  gave  us 
one  of  the  finest  forms  of  metal 
art  the  world  has  known,  merely  by 
using  a  copper  penny  when  repairing 
the  silver  handle  of  a  knife.  This 
handle  being  cracked,  he  used  the 
copper  coin  when  "cramping,"  which 
is  the  technical  term  for  drawing 
the  two  edges  together.  While  re- 
pairing the  knife  handle  he  allowed 
it  to  become  overheated,  later  to  find 
that  he  was  unable  to  separate  the 
penny  from  the  silver.  In  this  sim- 
ple process,  which  may  be  repeated 
with  a  ten  cent  piece  and  a  copper 
coin,  we  have  what  is  known  as  Shef- 
field plate.  That  is  silver  joined  to 
copper  through  fusion  by  heat.  Suc- 
cinctly, therefore,  this  form  of  pro- 
ducing plate  being  indigenous  to  Shef- 
field has  retained  that  designation; 
and  the  fact  that  silver  of  some  thick- 
ness was  fused  to  a  thicker  copper 
ingot  and  rolled  into  sheets  permits 
its  being  regarded  as  plate. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  having 
dealt  with  the  three  questions  the 
subject  might  here  be  left.  However, 
there  is  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  plate — that  is  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  1742 — much  that  is  of 
value  to  the  collector  in  his  determi- 
nation of  specimens.  Bolshover's  ac- 
tive connection  with  the  eventual 
progress  of  the  new  industry  very 
soon  ceased  owing  to  his  lack  of 
business  experience.  So  crediting  this 
man  with  the  discovery,  it  is  his  ap- 
prentice, John  Hancock,  who  may  be 
more  properly  regarded  as  the  pio- 
neer. Naturally  the  new  form  of  do- 
mestic silverware  quickly  became 
popular,  for  less  costly  than  the  sil- 
ver plate,  it  allowed  more  modest 
homes  to  make  a  display  equal  to 
that  found  in  the  great  mansions. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
process  should  be  adopted  by  the 
craftsmen  in  all  centres  where  silver 


But  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to 
those  further  features  which,  if 
rather  technical,  are  none  the  less 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Illus- 
trating the  care  which  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  England  is  the  existence 
of  an  Association  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  reproductions  as  genuine  pieces: 
and  to  further  show  the  benefits  that 
derive  to  the  public  from  this  group 
of  'men,  the  following  incident  will 
serve.  Some  years  ago  a  not  too  well 
informed  collector  visited  a  shop  in 


COURTESY  CRICHTON 


COURTESY  PEN 


Patch  boxes  were  among  early  pieces 
produced     by    the    Sheffield    workers 

was  made.  For  which  reason,  while 
it  has  always  been  known  as  Sheffield, 
by  far  the  greater  quantity  was  made 
in  Birmingham  besides  which  it  was 
produced  in  London  and  smaller 
places.  Xor  apparently  was  it  always 
confined  to  the  less  pretentious 
houses.  Horace  Walpole  has  left  us 
evidence  of  this  in  a  letter  dated  1760, 
after  he  had  visited  Sheffield;  writing 
to  a  friend,  he  says:  "One  man  there 
lias  discovered  the  art  of  plating  cop- 
per with  silver,  I  bought  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  for  two  guineas.  They 
are  quite  pretty." 


Sheffield  candelabrum  typical  of  late 
Georgian    period,    date    about    1760 

a  small  village.  Among  his  purchases 
were  a  large  number  of  "Sheffield" 
pieces.  Later  a  more  expert  friend  of 
the  collector  examined  these  and  im-. 
mediately  recognized  many  as  clever 
copies.  The  case  was  reported  to  the 
Association  and  the  dealer  made  an 
example  of  for  having  deliberately 
sold  electro-plated  ware  as  original 
Sheffield.  He  was  not  only  fined  five 
hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  having 
to  refund  the  amount  paid  him,  but 
was  required  to  publish  an  apology 
in  several  of 
the  more 
prominent 
newspapers. 
The  result  to 
that  dealer 
was  disas- 
trous. 

With  Shef- 
fi  e I d  plate 
there  are  two 
well  defined 
periods.  From 
the  character- 
istics of  these 
we  are  able 
to  ascribe  an 
example  to  the 
earlier  or  later 
part  of  the 
time  before  this  type  of  ware  was  re- 
placed by  the  cheaper  electro-plated 
pieces  in  about  1836.  So  from  the 
discovery  by  Bolshover  to  about  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  have  what  is  known  as  "the 
period  of  copper  mounts."  After  this 
dies  for  stamping  came  into  use  and 
silver  mounts  were  applied  by  the 
old  plate  workers. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  the  subject  of  the  mounts  found 
with  Sheffield,  for  the  operation  of 
concealing  the  raw  copper  edge  was 
a  matter  that  offered  some  difficulty 
to  the  craftsmen.  But  it  was  one 
in  which  they  displayed  considerable 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Dependability  and  Permanence  « «  The  True  Measure  of  Quality  in  Vortland  Cement 


MORE  than  a  decade  of  experience  advised  what  portland 
cement  should  be  used  for  the  Columbia -Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  completed  this  year  in  New  York.    ((In  1916, 
the  same  architects,  James  Gamble  Rogers,  and  the  same  con- 
tractors, Marc  Eidlitz  &  Son,  Inc.,  selected  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  for  the  Harkness  Memorial  Quadrangle  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity.  The  work  on  this  great  structure  and  the  interven- 
ing years  proved  the  dependability  and  permanence  of  Atlas. 
It  was  chosen  again.  (([The  record  of  Atlas  is  replete  with 
similar  repeated  choice  for  small  jobs  and  mighty^  projects. 


Architects,  engineers,  and  contractors,  using  it  once,  specify  it 
again  and  again.  And  this  is  a  prime  reason  why  Atlas  is  known 
as  "The  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

H  H  H 

You  can  purchase  Atlas  in  any  quantity  from  your  own  Building  Material 
Dealer.  He  is  the  only  distributing  agency  between  the  Atlas  plants  and  your 
concrete  job.   His  flexible  service  and  direct  delivery  of  cement  to  the  user 
bring  Atlas  to  you  at  less  expense  than  by  any  other  method.  And  because  he 
performs  this  essential  economic  service,  the  Dealer  makes  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.    For  helpful  construction  information 
write  to  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENTS 

ZMain  Offices:    New  York  ••■St. Louis 

NEW  YORK-  ST.LOUIS  •  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  KANSAS  CITY-  PHILADELPHIA-  BOSTON  •  DES  MOINES  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY-  OMAHA  •  ALBANY 


A  vastly  enlarged  range  of  ar- 
i        tistic possibilities  is  given  to  con- 
'        Crete  by  Atlas  WHITE,  perfected 
by  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company.  A  true  portland  ce- 
ment, white  in  color,  it  has  all 
the  famed  qualities  of  Atlas 
GRA  Y  Portland  Cement — high 
tensile  strength,   per?nanence, 
economy.   It  invites  architects 
to  plan   varieties  of  color,  to 
choose  from  widely  varied  sur- 
face textures,  and  to  specify  even 
decorative  sculpture  of  concrete. 


In  1916,  Atlas  was  selected  for 
the  Harkness  Memorial  Quad- 
rangle of  Yale  University  {at 
right).    40,000   barrels    were 
used.   When  the  same  architects 
and  contractors  built  the  Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian   Medical 
Center  {above),  completed  this 
year  in  New  York,  they  chose 
Atlas  again.     Over  125,000 
barrels   were    used.     More 
than  a  decade  of  experience 
merited  this   repeated  choice. 


4  Centuries  Old 

THIS  FLOOR  has  mirrored  the  power  and  intrigue,  the  pomp  and  misery 
of  XVI  century  Italy.  Over  it  seven  Grand  Du\es  de  Medici  have  strode 
to  the  throne  of  Florence.  On  it  an  oppressed  people  has  groveled.  Across 
it  the  heels  of  millions  of  tourists  have  scraped.  Yet,  after  four  strenuous 
centuries,  the  glory  of  the  floor  in  the  Throne  Room  at  Pitti  Palace  is  the 
wonder  of  all  who  see  it.  What  has  preserved  its  beauty?  The  secret  is  open 
to  every  American  housevjife. 
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Wa  x  ^Polisk 


>Juch  beauty 

for  your  floors 

With  the  ease  of  merely  walking  over  them, 
you  can  now  give  your  floors  the  deep-toned, 
ever-youthful  charm  of  these  laboriously  waxed 
floors  of  Pitti  Palace.  The  marvelous  Johnson 
Electric  Polisher  does  all  the  hard  work.  With  a 
finger  touch  you  guide  it,  without  pushing  or 
bearing  down.  It  is  all  so  quick,  so  effortless. 

Immediately  your  floors  (new  or  old,  varnish- 
ed, shellacked,  linoleum,  or  tile),  will  glow  with 
new  beauty  as  the  preserving  wax  penetrates 
into  their  very  pores,  resisting  wear,  repelling 
dirt.  You  will  be  rid  forever  of  laborious  clean- 
ing.    Mars  and  scars  will  never  again  appear. 

For  furniture,  too,  wax  is  the  ideal  preserva- 
tive, not  greasy  or  sticky  like  other  polishes.  It 
forms  a  hard  film  of  protection  against  scratches, 
dirt,  finger  prints,  liquids,  and  even  hot  dishes. 
Try  it— mail  coupon  for  sample  and  booklet. 

S.   C.   JOHNSON  £s?  SON,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
"The  Interior  Finishing  Authorities" 
(Canadian  Factory:  Brantford,  Ontario) 

Waxes,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Wood  Dyes,  Fillers,  Wall  Finishes 

Popularity  of  the  Johnson  Electric  Polisher  has  cut  the  price 
from  $42.50.  Now  only  $29.50  including  applying  mop  and  lA 

gal.  of  wax. 


Sold  or 
rented  at 
your  neigh- 
borhood 
store.  Now 
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S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Dept.  S-10,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  enough  Johnson's  Liquid  Wax  for  my  dining  table  or 
the  floor  of  a  small  room.     Also  your  illustrated  booklet  on  its 
uses.    I  enclose  10c  in  stamps.    What  dealers  in  this  city  sell 
Johnson's  Electric  Floor  Polishers?  D 
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AOLIWltd 

ANTIQW5 

233    East  SO    Street       ATewYorf^ 


S^iSEof  the  many  groupings 
that  could  be    arranged 

ivith  the  antiques  to  be  found 

in    the    collection    of 

A.  Oliva*  Ltd. 


A  charming  example  of  late  seventeenth 

century    French    cabinet    making,    this 

aristocratic  commode  will  make  a  fitting 

addition  to  the  foyer  or  formal  living' 

room.     Beautifully     proportioned     and 

fashioned  of  exceptionally  heavy  solid  mahogany  with  tapestry-like 

overall  marquetry  inlay.  Finished  with  heavy  ormolu  mountings  and 

harmonising  marble  top.  Sise  551/2"  wide  by  26"  deep  by  34y2"  high. 

C[On  display  with  scores  of  other  interesting  pieces  in  our  recently  en' 
larged  showrooms  and  can  be  purchased  only  through  established  decc 
rators  or  dealers. 

R  J.  NEWCOMB  MFG.  CO. 

42-50  West  13th  St.,  New  York  Established  1831 

Makers     of     Distinctive     Mirrors,     Antiques,     Objets    d'Art 
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Tastefully 

Individualistic 

- — -yet  inexpensive 

SHARF  &  GOTTFRIED  Living 
Room  furniture,  at  all  times, 
fully  expresses  the  acme  of  the 
craftsmen's  art — incorporating 
in  every  creation,  superb  work- 
manship, the  finest  of  materials 
and  combinations  of  coverings 
that  are  truly  exclusive. 

With  the  ever  increasing  de- 
sire of  self-expression  in  the 
home — tastefully  individualis- 
tic— we  have  never  overlooked 
the  important  factor  of  price. 


Homelovers: 

Sharf  &  Gottfried 
Living  Room  crea- 
tions may  be  pur- 
chased through  your 
decorator  or  dealer. 


Our  attractive  shoivrooms 
are  available  at  all  times  to 
dealers  and  decorators.  They 
are  invited  to  bring  their  cli- 
ents or  send  them  ivith  proper 
credentials. 


Sharf  &  Gottfried 

Manufacturers   <>/ 

Distinctive  Living  Room  Furniture 

WEST   31st  STREET 

(Corner  Sixth  Avenue) 

NEW  YORK 


Color  Background 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

antique  tassels  at  the  ends  of  the 
valances.  There  are  some  fine  English 
antique  lacquer  pieces,  black  and  tor- 
toise shell  with  dull  gilt  ornament. 
Other  details  are  the  old  cut-glass 
Adam  chandelier  and  old  paintings. 
I  felt  that  one  thing  more  was  needed 
to  make  the  room  complete  and  we 
were  fortunately  able  to  find  it- — an 
antique  Louis  XIV  parquet,  with  un- 
usual beauty  in  the  rich  patine  and 
the  delicately  shaded  wood  values. 
This  marvelous  floor  in  some  way 
blends  the  many  elements  of  the  room 
into  a  satisfying  whole. 

For  the  dining  room  we  chose  an 
antique  wall  paper  with  design  of 
gazelles,  birds  and  trees,  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  Chippendale  table  and 
chairs.  These  motifs  were  repeated 
in  the  painted  silk  shades  for  doors 
and  windows  leading  to  the  porch, 
which  serves  also  as  an  outdoor  din- 
ing room  with  a  delightful  vista  of 
lawn,  pool  and  far  away  wooded  hills. 
An  old  cream  Persian  rug  on  the  din- 
ing room  floor  has  a  fragile  Chinese 
motif  in  faded  blue.  Delft  blue  is  the 
color  of  the  soft  damask  curtains. 
Against  one  wall  are  unusual  mir- 
rored vitrines  edged  with  bamboo, 
and  these  contain  a  collection  of 
Ming  and  Chien  Lung  blue  and  white 
bowls  and  vases — and  birds  of  lapis 
lazuli.  Bamboo  and  mirror  panels  are 
used  again  in  the  folding  doors  to 
the  entrance  hall.  Variety  is  given  to 
the  furnishing  by  the  addition  of  a 
fine  pair  of  French  rafraichissoires  of 
the  Directoire  period  with  shiny  old 
brass  containers.  An  old  coromandel 
screen  with  aubergine  ground  lends 
to  one  corner  of  the  room  a  rich 
background;  another  genuine  note  of 
interest  is  the  antique  old  English 
etched  mirror  in  aubergine  cut-glass 
frame,  which  hangs  above  the  mantel. 
The  dining  room  seems  to  me  to  have 
a  feeling  of  cool  delicacy  expressed 
in  the  cream  and  blue  of  the  decora- 
tion, in  the  mirrors  and  the  slender 
Chippendale  pieces.  It  is  symbolized 
by  some  of  the  finest  old  crystal  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  two  pairs 
of  candlesticks  and  two  crystal  trees 
on  rock  crystal  bases,  the  latter  hand- 
made by  Mme.  Sert  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  phases 
of  home  decoration  is  the  constant 
adding  to  what  already  seems  nearly 
complete.  I  suppose  nothing  is  ever 
really  finished — the  most  beautiful 
things  can  assimilate  still  more  of 
beauty.  In  Mrs.  Simmons'  library,  one 
has  an  impression  of  walnut  paneled 
walls  and  fluted  columns,  of  the  light 
coming  through  claret  and  mauve 
draperies;  of  coverings  and  cushions 
in  tawny  colored  stuffs  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room.  There  is  an  English  17th 
Century  gros  point  rug  and  an  odd 
and  very  fine  Chippendale  sofa,  an 
armchair  covered  with  a  gorgeous 
ruby  velvet  (it  dates  from  the  16th 
Century),  and  several  pieces  of  the 
beautiful  blonde  lacquer  that  is  now 
being  much  sought.  In  a  corner  made 
by  the  fluted  columns  in  front  of  the 
built-in  bookshelves,  we  have  re- 
cently added  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
ear  chair  covered  with  an  old  Mort- 
lake  tapestry  in  a  hollyhock  design. 
Beside  it  is  a  low  table  of  18th  Cen- 
tury yellow  lacquer,  with  bird  and 
flower  decorations.  The  group  was 
completed  with  a  sepia  drawing, 
"Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Hunting  Cos- 
tume" by  Fragonard,  one  of  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  water  colors  by 
Hubert  Robert,  Fragonard  and  Pernet. 


The 
Satisfaction 

.  .   of 
Living   With 

Good 
Furniture 

The  genu- 
ine home  lover 
does  not  buy   ordi- 
nary  furniture   from 
choice.   Mediocre  furni- 
ture has  no  place  in  her 
home — for    she    realizes 
that  GOOD  FURNITURE 
is  truly  an  investment  in 
lasting  satisfaction.  How 
disappointing     to     pur- 
chase what  you  really 
think  is  good,  only  to 
discover  later  that 
it  is  .  .  .  just 
ordinary. 

At    the    Big 
Rapids     Furniture 
Company's  Wholesale 
Showrooms,    each    and 
every    piece    is    carefully 
described   in   detail   to   the 
customer    by    well    trained 
salesmen.    The    woods    from 
which  the  furniture  is  made 
are    called    by    their    correct 
names — fabrics    are    discrimi- 
nately  chosen — each  suite  is  lit- 
erally torn  apart  for  the  buyer's 
education. 

It   is   only    at   reliable   show- 
rooms   that    pride    in    your 
home  can  really  be  satisfied 
and   good  furniture  —  liv- 
able furniture  —  can 
be      purchased. 


TH£- 

»- <_. 

139  West  35th  Street,  New  York 

(Bet .  B'way  &  7th  Ave.) 

FURNITURE  for  the 

Bed  Room — Dining  Room 

Living  Room 


Manufacturers'         " 
Representatives 
Western   Furniture 

Co. 
Batesvillc,    Indiana 
^Bedroom   Furniture** 


Direct  Importers 
Milan,  Italy 
Hand  Carved 
Italian  Furniture 
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New  Lamps 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

silk  has  a  finial  of  carved  ivory  set 
with  an  amethyst.  In  direct  contrast 
are  the  modernistic  floor  lamps  in 
gold  finished  metal,  shaded  by  panels 
of  aquamarine  and  frosted  glass, 
overlaid  with  pierced  metal  in  a  de- 
sign of  stars  and  comets. 

Many  lamps  in  brown  or  green 
bronze,  bright  or  antique  gold  or 
silver  are  reproductions  of  famous 
historic  or  artistic  designs  of  various 
periods.  Some  in  Heraldic  designs 
with  emblems  in  dull  silver  on  back- 
grounds of  red,  blue  or  green.  Others 
have  the  florid  ornamentation  of  the 
Louis  XVI  and  Venetian  styles,  or 
the  more  restrained  decoration  of  the 
Adam  period.  Their  translucent  parch- 
ment shades  are  decorated  with  har- 
monizing motifs;  on  one  is  painted  a 
series  of  autumn  landscapes  in  bril- 
liant colors,  on  another  is  a  cathedral 
with  ancient  script  illuminated  in  red, 
blue,  green  and  gold.  Yellow  daffodils 
and  scarlet  poppies  adorn  others.  A 
lamp  made  from  a  covered  vase  in 
dull  bronze,  decorated  with  the 
"honesty  plant"  in  silver  leaf  is 
shaded  with  plaited  chiffon  over  gold 
lace,  banded  at  top  and  base  with 
pierced  silver,  while  a  desk  lamp  has 
a  tiny  bronze  figure  supporting  a  nau- 
tilus shell,  through  which  the  bulb 
sheds  its  rays  in  pearly  luster. 

Entirely  new  are  the  shades  of  im- 
perishable metal  mesh,  giving  the 
effect  of  golden  silk  ornamented  with 
brilliant  enamels  in  graceful  designs. 
One  lovely  decoration  is  the  exquisite 
wild  flower  Queen  Anne's  Lace,  in 
delicate  green  and  white,  the  enam- 
elling being  equally  beautiful  by  day 
or  night.  Drooping  racemes  of  Eng- 
lish laburnum  blossoms  in  yellows, 
with  leaves  in  green  and  blue  make  a 
charming  shade  of  leaded  glass  for  a 
tall  floor  lamp,  while  a  veritable  fairy 
fancy  is  a  leaded  shade  in  a  design 
of  dragon  flies  with  jewelled  eyes,  the 
outspread  wings  formed  by  etched 
metal  over  brilliant  blue  glass  giving 
a  gauzy  effect.  The  modernistic  spirit 
appears  in  a  shade  of  heavy  parch- 
ment with  an  Indian  border  in  brown 
and  opal  with  touches  of  red  sug- 
gesting a  Navajo  blanket  and  most 
effective  are  the  one  color  drawings 
in  blue,  sepia  or  India  ink.  On  the 
panels  of  one  shade  the  castle  of 
Chillon  dips  its  prison  walls  into  the 
blue  waters  of  Lake  Geneva,  Gibral- 
tar rears  its  formidable  bulk  from  an 
angry  sea,  the  Aguille  Verte  pictur- 
esquely pierces  a  cloud  flecked  sky  on 
an  Alpine  pass,  while  a  sylvan  scene 
with  rippling  brook,  trees  and 
dimpled  hills  completes  a  quartette 
of  delightful  sketches. 

The  modified  modernism  idea  of 
lamps  that  will  harmonize  with  any 
setting  is  exemplified  in  a  recently 
imported  group  of  unglazed  French 
pottery  lamps,  brush  painted  in  mod- 
ernistic designs  of  flowers,  heads  and 
geometric  effects  in  shades  of  orange 
and  tan,  or  tones  of  brown.  These 
have  shades  of  vellum  painted  by  the 
same  Parisian  artist  to  match  the 
globe  shaped  bases.  Another  group  of 
modern  lamps  in  glazed  French  pot- 
tery, covered  vases,  urns  and  beakers 
have  unusually  attractive  shapes. 
Their  harmonizing  shades  are  made  of 
various  silks  and  cottons;  one  in 
cream  pongee  has  vermillion  velvet 
ribbon  lattices  to  match  the  decora- 
tion of  the  lamp,  a  striking  effect 
as  well  as  quite  modern  in  feeling. 


Jhvis,  Son  &-^Muni>cs' 

Now  at  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


tEfje  ^enngplbama  &caaemp 
of  tije  jfint  &rte 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art   School  in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing,   Painting,  Sculpture  and 

Illustration.     Write    for     Illustrated     Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 


Jewel  Electric  Fountains 


tjur  new  catalog  showing  our 
latest  designs  of  Jewel  Electric 
Fountains  is  now  ready.  Jewel 
portable  fountains  do  not  require 
any  water  connection.  Are  illu- 
minated and  self  contained.  Con- 
nect to  any  light  socket.  An  ex- 
cellent humidifier  and  cools  the 
atmosphere.  The  color  changing 
fountains  are  wonderful.  Our 
Lily  Pond  outside  unit  fountain 
changes  color.  See  the  large 
geyser  searchlight  fountain. 
Largest  makers  of  electric  foun- 
tains in  the  world.  Send  ten 
cents  for  illustrated  catalog  of 
complete  line  of  Jewel  Electric 
Specialties  for  the  home.  We 
want    reliable    dealers. 


JEWEL     ELECTRIC    &     MFG.     COMPANY 
Dept.     C,     4505     Ravenswood     Ave.,     Chicago,     III. 


<?/WMIRRORS 

Snort- White  Steel 

THE  door  frame  is  of  drawn  steel 
moulding  (not  sheet  steel)  welded 
and  finished  at  the  corners. 
The  mirror  conceals  the  spacious  cabi- 
net, which  is  fitted  with  adjustable  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bath  room,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Write  for  description  of  this  and 
of  six   other   styles,  in   five   sizes 


Another  De  Luxe  Style 
THE  PARISIAN 


HESS  WARMING  8c  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess   Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.   Western   Avenue,  Chicago 
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17  Cent.  Brussels  Renaissance  Tapestry  depicting  "Elymas  before 
the   Proconsul   Sergius."    Size    10'    5"    high    by    12'    4"    wide 


Illustrated  Brochure  Sent  on  Request 


Va 


VehMifc  %Mw  Baxthn  he. 

t^M  (CaWe  Address 'Gobelin  NevYork* 

749  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 

PlxAZA.    9595-9596 
at  58th  Street 

ANTIQUE    TAPESTRIES 


FURNITURE 


INTERIORS 


WORKS  OF  ART 


Renaissance  Tapestry 

Armchair 
Walnut 
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ingenuity  in  overcoming.  Obviously 
when  the  fused  metals  were  rolled 
flat  the  color  of  the  copper  at  the  edge 
was  distinct  from  the  silver.  Nat- 
urally the  householders  would  not 
accept  a  piece,  such  as  a  plate  or 
basket,  around  the  edge  of  which  the 
copper  showed.  The  silversmiths, 
therefore,  soldered  a  narrow  strip  of 
thin  silver  around  the  edge.  On  top 
of  this  they  then  soldered  the  mount, 
afterwards  bending  the  protruding 
part  of  the  thin  silver  under  the 
edge.  This  is  evident  in  all  early 
pieces  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  "lapped  edge." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  time,  that- 
is  the  "copper  mount"  period,  the 
decorations  are  quite  simple,  often 
taking  the  shape  of  a  plain  moulded 
band.  With  the  arrival  of  the  stamp- 
ing method  considerable  elaboration 
occurs.  Various  styles  were  borrowed 
from  the  contemporary  domestic 
plate  and  reproduced  by  the  use  of 
dies  in  very  thin  solid  silver.  These 
intaglio  stampings  were  then  filled 
with  lead  and  applied  to  the  trays, 
cake  baskets  and  candlesticks. 

This  same  method  of  using  silver 
filled  with  lead  is  in  use  today  in 
the  modern  factories  where  they  pro- 
duce "Sheffield"  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  lacking  knowledge,  none 
the  less  buy  on  their  own  judgment. 
Many  of  these  same  pseudo-Sheffield 
pieces,  too,  have  the  lapped  edge, 
although  this  is,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary for  the  reason  that  when  a 
stamped  or  spun  copper  object  is 
placed  in  the  solution  and  subjected 
to  the  electric  current,  the  silver  is 
deposited  on  all  exposed  surfaces. 
And  the  modern  applied  turned-un- 
der  edge  is  usually  distinguishable  by 
the  metal  being  noticeably  thicker. 
Similarly  while  the  old  Sheffield 
workers  would  often  "tin"  the  back 
of  a  tray  or  other  parts  of  an  article 
to  economize  on  the  use  of  silver, 
the  same  unsilvered  surfaces  are 
found  on  modern  pieces.  Not,  how- 
ever, with  the  idea  of  economy  but 
merely  to  assist  in  deceiving  those 
who  are  looking  for  "bargains." 

Briefly  the  whole  method  of  pro- 
ducing original  Sheffield  plate  was 
by  melting  copper  to  a  rectangular 
shape  of  a  brick,  a  certain  amount  of 
brass  being  added  to  induce  indura- 
tion. One  side  of  the  "brick"  was 
carefully  cleaned  and  smoothed  to 
insure  that  there  were  no  excrescenses 
that  might  afterwards  raise  blemishes 
in  the  thin  silver  surface.  A  sheet 
of  almost  virgin  silver  the  same  size 
as  the  side  of  the  copper  ingot,  but 
much  thinner  was  then  bound  to 
the  latter  with  wire,  after  which  the 
metals  were  heated  to  a  dull  red  to 
fuse  and  afterwards  passed  through 
rollers  to  obtain  the  "sheets." 

Another  method  of  joining  silver 
to  metal  and  one  often  mistaken  for 
that  of  fusion  was  that  known  as 
"close  plating."  This  form  of  "plat- 
ing" dates  back  to  the  early  cultural 
ages  of  Rome  and  before  and  while 
rarely  used  on  domestic  ware  other 
than  knife  handles,  skewers,  and  snuf- 
fers by  the  old  Sheffield  plate  workers, 
examples  are  of  interest  because  they 
frequently  bear  marks  of  these  men. 
And  the  matter  of  marks  is  one 
of  much  importance  although 
largely  overlooked  in  dealing  with 
this  ware. 

When  soon  after  its  discovery  this 
form  of  plate  reached  that  perfection 
which  is  evident  in  many  of  the  sur- 


viving examples,  it  was  frequently- 
sold  for  solid  silver.  The  old  platers 
even  went  to  the  length  of  copying 
the  letters  known  as  "date  letters" 
on  contemporary  silver.  This  in  1784 
brought  about  the  Act  of  Parliament 
to  prevent  this  abuse.  It  then  became 
necessary  that  all  marks  used  on 
Sheffield  plate  should  be  registered 
at  the  Sheffield  assay  office,  but  doubt- 
-less  the  craftsmen  decided  it  was 
easier  to  discontinue  the  use  of  marks, 
for  only  some  fifty  of  these  men 
registered  at  Sheffield.  Apparently, 
too,  the  Birmingham  men  gradually 
•  ignored  the  law  that  they  should  reg- 
ister, for  many  mark's  from  that  place 
exist  which  are  not  recorded. 

Examples  bearing  marks,  however, 
are  rare.  Some  of  the  men,  particu- 
larly those  of  Birmingham  consis- 
tently impressed  their  emblem  on  the 
plate  they  made.  Thus  we  find  the 
sun  mark  of  Mathew  Boulton,  the 
checker  of  Pimpley,  the  sugar  nippers 
of  Bradshaw  and  the  other  less  fre- 
quently met  with  marks  such  as  the 
gage  plate,  the  snake,  the  double 
triangle  and  numerous  others,  all  of 
Birmingham  men.  With  Sheffield  the 
most  outstanding  are  the  bell  of 
Roberts  and  Cadman,  the  battle  axe 
of  Rogers,  the  pipe  of  Wilkinson  and, 
as  with  Birmingham,  others  that  are 
less  frequently  met  with. 

There  are  distinct  features  which 
as  plainly  label  spurious  copies  as 
such.  Primarily  those  pieces  having 
deeply  engraved  surfaces.  It  was  im- 
possible to  decorate  the  surface  of  a 
genuine  piece  of  Sheffield  with  incised 
ornaments,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  tool  would  cut  through  the  thin 
silver  and  expose  the  copper.  There- 
fore those  massive  trays  with  scrolls, 
foliation  and  other  extravagant  em- 
bellishment which  flaunt  their  mod- 
ernity in  the  shops  of  London  should 
be  passed  by.  Yes,  even  if  they  are 
oxidized,  for  this  appearance  of  age 
is  easily  obtainable  by  allowing  any 
silver  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  of  London. 

Again  there  is  a  distinctly  different 
color  between  the  genuine  Sheffield 
plate  made  by  the  fused  method  and 
those  modern  deceptions  that  have 
attained  their  infinitesimal  coating 
of  silver  by  electricity.  This  a  collec- 
tor may  more  quickly  familiarize 
himself  with  by  comparing  articles 
made  by  the  old  process  and  those 
which  are  the  result  of  the  assistance 
of  scientific  discoveries.  We  have  said 
that  incised  ornamentation  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  Old 
Sheffield  plate.  This  may  raise  the 
question  regarding  the  application  of 
coat-of-arms  and  other  insignia. 

Draftsmen  would  solder  on  a  solid 
silver  band,  later  engraved  this  with 
those  delicate  designs  which  attract 
us  today.  But  if  this  indicates  some 
ingenuity,  it  fails  to  compare  with 
that  which  was  displayed  later  in 
achieving  a  surface  on  which  to  place 
the  family  arms.  A  shaped  shield  of 
pure  silver  was  soldered  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  Sheffield  piece  and  on  this 
the  armorial  bearings  were  incised.  In 
this  way  the  surface  of  the  copper 
underneath  was  prevented  from 
ever  showing  through  in  the  design. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  seventeenth  article 
in  our  popular  series  "Antiques  as  Dec- 
oration", which  will  appear  in  November 
issue,  will  take  up  the  question  of  18th 
Century  walnut  furniture.  This  article 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  written  with 
authority  and  interest.) 
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A  Corner  of  the  Qalleries  Containing  Jade  and  Other  Hardstone  Lamps 

BJECTS  from  the  Farmer  Collections  are  treasures  for  your  home  as 
well  as  treasured  gifts  for  your  friends;  they  fulfill  the  need  of  fastidious 
persons  for  objects  worthy  of  their  taste  and  surroundings.  Lamps  fashioned 
from  fine  old  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Potteries,  delicately  carved  Green  and 
White  Jade,  Rose  Quartz,  Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  Carnelian  Amethyst, 
Turquoise,  Coral,  etc.  A  great  collection  of  ancient  Chinese  decorated  and 
monochrome  porcelains — figures,  vases,  jars,  bowls,  plaques,  etc,  to  give  those 
fine  notes  of  color  and  form  that  old  Chinese  Art  so  satisfyingly  supplies. 

Srt  ^treasures  jfastfnoneb  3nto  &rttettc  Uttlttte* 


INKWELLS 
ASH  TRAYS 
HUMIDORS 
LANTERNS 


BOOK  ENDS 
WALL  LIGHTS 
ELECTRIC  BELLS 
LIQUEUR  SETS 


PAPER  CUTTERS 
PAPER  WEIGHTS 
PERFUME  HOLDERS 
CIGARETTE  BOXES 


MATCH  BOXES 
STAMP  BOXES 
PICTURE 

FRAMES 


REFLECTORS  FOR  PICTURES  AND  TAPESTRIES 
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Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades 
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Safely  stored .  .  . 

chance  of  damage  eliminated 

WHEN  you  store  your  furniture  in  a 
Portovault  Container,  you  know 
that  it  is  protected  not  only  from  fire  and  theft, 
but  also  from  the  scars  and  mars  of  many  handlings. 
Portovault,  the  most  modern  method  of  storage,  is 
planned  to  give  household  treasures  the  absolute 
security  they  deserve. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  it  is 
carried  on  an  automobile  chassis  to 
our  warehouse. 


© 


2    Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its  own 
compartment. 


w 


D°J8  Urn,] 


JfeSl 


4S      &§K=2y   •*    V  y°u    desire    access    to    your 
\     ydr-  "*  property,  your  Portovault  is  brought 


® 


to   you  in  a  comfortable  reception 
room. 


Say  Sc  Sttypr**  Murray  $c  Boung 

v-^>    INC     v-< 

SECOND  AVE.  AT  61ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent  0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures.' 
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Music,  Theatre  and  Art  in  Paris 


Scene  from  "A  Night  in  the  Market 
Place"  by  Peretz,  given  in  Paris  by 
Jewish  Academic  Theatre  of  Moscow 

is  now  thought  to  be  all  important. 

MOZART  FESTIVAL  AT  THE  THEATRE 
DES   CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 

How  different  in  epoch,  in  concep- 
tion, in  beauty  was  the  Mozart  Festi- 
val at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees.  Herr  Bruno  Walter,  director 
of  the  Berlin  Opera  was  entrusted 
with  the  entire 
production  and 
what  a  success 
he  made  of  it! 
From  all  over 
Europe  and 
America  he 
gathered  the 
most  perfect 
interpreters  of 
Mozart  that  the 
world  offers  to- 
day. For  "Don 
Giovanni"  the 
Scala  sent  M. 
St  agile,  the 
Berlin  Opera 
sent  Frida  Lei- 
der,  the  Paris 
Opera  Madame 
Ritter-Ciampi, 
and  for  "Cosi 
Fan  Tu  1 1  e" 
Covent  Garden 
sent  Sarah 
Fisher,  the  Met- 
ropolitan sent  George  Meaderamd, 
the  Paris  Opera  sent  Zitek.  The  or- 
chestra of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris 
was  in  the  pit  and  played  with  a 
subtlety    which    was    little   short    of 

Scene  from  "The  Sorcerer",  in  reper- 
toire   of    Jewish    Academic     Theatre 


miraculous.  More  than  ever  before 
one  realized  that  the  genius  of  Mozart 
lies  in  his  tenderness,  and  that  no 
matter  how  heart-breaking  the  pain 
is  at  times,  the  effort  is  always  there 
to  keep  it  as  secret  as  possible.  It  is 
the  attitude  which  often  misleads 
people  into  thinking  that  Mozart 
lacks  force:  Mozart  belonged  to  an 
era  in  which  good  taste  still  existed. 

BALLETS   RUSSES 

Diaghileff's     Ballet     Russes     has 

Self-portrait  of 
Largillier  e , 
17  th  Century 
French  painter, 
whose  works 
have  lately 
been  shown  in 
Paris 

become  as  im- 
portant a  part 
of  the  Paris 
season  as  the 
Grand  Prix;  a 
focal  point  of 
art  and  ele- 
gance. No  other 
event  brings  out 
Tout  Paris  in 
such  force. 
Anyone  wishing 
to  find  out  who 
of  importance  is 
in  Paris  and  not 
wishing  to  pay 
the  exorbitant  three  hundred  francs 
a  seat,  need  only  come  to  the  inter- 
mission of  the  Russian  Ballet  and  pay 
their  social  calls.  Each  year  Diaghi- 
leff  proves  again  that  he  is  the  impre- 
sario of  youth  and  vitality.  Never 
does  he  rely  upon  his  past  glories  to 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Peahodv,  Wilson  &  Brown  used  IMPERIAL  SPANISH  TlLES  on  this  roof 
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<yl  Jacobean  Sideboard  with  Yorkshire  Chain 


JL  HE  "reproduction"  of  an  antique  may  be  but 
soulless  imitation,  or  it  may  be  a  true  manifestation 
of  the  gifts  of  taste  and  pride  of  craftsmanship  that 
inspired  the  artisans  of  old. 

Somma  creations  are  an  actual  continuance  of 
the  best  traditions  and  highest  skill  of  the  cabinet' 
maker's  art. 

Somma  Shops1  Craftsmen  are  trained  to  the 
standards  of  producing  only  the  finest. 

The  careful  selection  of  the  woods,  the  solid  con' 
struction,  the  mellow  pleasing  finish,  and  the  rigid 
inspection  of  every  piece  of  the  Somma  Furniture 
before  it  is  offered  for  sale,  puts  the  Somma  business 
among  the  highest  of  its  class. 


<_A  Welcome  ^Awaits  all  Severs 
of  Fine  Furniture 

While  Somma  furniture  is  purchasable  only 
through  Decorators  and  Dealers,  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  Somma  Display  Rooms  is  ex- 
tended to  all  who  enjoy  beautiful  examples 
of  Period  Furniture  for  Dining  Room,  Bed 
Room,  Living  Room,  Library  and  Hall,  as 
well  as  Old  Fabrics,  Importations  and  Objets 
d'Art,  shovm  in  their  proper  environment. 


SOMMA 

Shops,  inc. 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,NEW  YORK  CITY 


Music,  Theatre  and  Art  in  Paris 
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make  his  season  a  success.  He  has 
sponsored  every  new  talent  from 
Bakst  and  Nijinsky  and  Strawinsky 
in  the  pre-war  days  to  such  unknown 
youths  as  Henri  Sauget,  Pruna  and 
Lifar.  Diaghileff  has  accomplished 
the  miracle  of  eternal  youth  by  keep- 
ing interested  in  youth. 

This  season,  his  twenty-first  Hn 
Paris.  Diaghileff  offered  two  new  bal- 
lets; 'Apollon  Musagete"  with  music- 
by  Strawinsky,  decor  and  costumes 
by  Bauchant,  choreography  by  Bal- 
anchine,  danced  by  Lifar;  and  "Ode", 
music  by  Nabakoff,  decor  and  cos- 
tumes by  Tschelitcheff,  choreography 
by  Massine,  danced  by  Lifar. 

With  'Apollon''  the  Russian  Ballets 
achieved  a  tremendous  success,  the 
greatest  they  have  had  since  Auric's 
"Les  Matelots"  three  years  ago.  The 
author  of  such  primitive  and  uncon- 
ventional music  as  "Les  Sacres  du 
Printemps"  and  "Noces"  succeeded 
in  shocking  the  Parisian  audiences 
with  "Apollon".  But  this  time  the 
shock  came  from  the  fact  that  'Apol- 
lon" is  written  in  the  most  classical 
manner,  with  only  violins,  cellos,  and 
contre-basses.  Although  Strawinsky 
claims  that  'Apollon"  is  a  "ballet 
without  intrigue",  the  only  real  dif- 
ference between  this  ballet  and  most 
is  that  here  there  is  no  attempt  to 
dance  a  complicated  story.  The  ballet 
is  in  two  scenes,  the  first  is  the  birth 
of  Apollon  and  his  upbringing  by  the 
goddesses;  the  second  is  his  intro- 
duction on  Parnassus  to  the  Muses  and 
his  inspiring  them  to  become  leaders 
of  the  arts.  In  the  end  they  all  are 
taken  up  to  the  clouds  by  a  chariot 
which  arrives  from  Olympus.  The 
decor  and  costumes  are  by  Bauchant, 
almost  totally  unknown  young  paint- 
er, who  had  his  first  exhibition  at  the 
Galerie  Jean  Boucher  just  after- 
wards. 

"Ode"  is  so  complicated  as  a  story 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea 
of  its  theme.  The  important  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  introduced  two  new 
artists,  Nabakoff,  a  young  Soviet 
musician  and  Tschelitcheff,  the  young 
painter  who  was  first  sponsored  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Stein,  a  fact  which 
has  great  influence  in  Paris. 

THE  BOURDELLE  EXHIBITION 

After  visiting  the  Bourdelle  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Galerie  Danthon,  where 
over  seventy  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
shown  in  his  first  one-man  show  for 
many  years,  one  realized  that  this 
greatest  of  living  sculptors  is  the  lone 
survivor  of  a  race  now  extinct.  Bour- 
delle belongs  to  that  group  of  Olym- 
pians which  included  Rodin,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Duse,  Isadora  Duncan! 

The  three  epochs  in  Bourdelle's 
career  are  well  represented  in  the 
exhibition;  the  early  Rodin  influence, 
the  Greek  period,  both  archaic  and 
Athenian,  and  the  Gothic  epoch.  One 
of  the  loveliest  small  pieces  is  the 
"Bacchante  Dansant,"  the  original 
of  which  Bourdelle  presented  to  Isa- 
dora Duncan  in  appreciation  for  her 
having  posed  for  his  great  bas-reliefs 
which  adorn  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees.  Now  that  the  Isadora 
Duncan  Memorial  School  is  being 
organized  at  Neuilly  this  Bacchante 
will  be  in  the  entrance  hall. 

The  busts  which  Bourdelle  has  ex- 
posed of  Sir  James  Fraser,  Rodin, 
Anatole  France,  Ingres,  Beethoven, 
Rembrandt,  are  masterpieces  of  por- 
traiture, while  at  the  same  time 
they  remain  decorative.  Bourdelle 
is  the  only  "official"  sculptor  who 
is  an  artist.  He  is  the  last  Colossus. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART 

Now  that  Negro  sculpture  has  been 
entirely  exploited  and  catalogued,  the 
European  search  for  exoticism  has 
found  a  new  interest,  the  American 
Indian  art.  And  as  Negro  art  was 
better  exhibited  in  Europe  than  any- 
where else,  so  the  American  Indian 
art  has  been  given  the  most  thor- 
ough and  complete  attention  of  the 
best  art  critics  and  museum  direc- 
tors of  Europe. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  presi- 
dents of  both  France  and  Mexico, 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  has 
organized  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan 
of  the  Louvre,  the  most  comprehen- 
-sive  exhibition  of  Pre-Columbian  art 
that  has  been  given  anywhere.  With 
the  assistance  of  all  the  important 
collections  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, examples  of  the  best  Pre-Colum- 
bian art  from  Alaska  to  Peru  have 
been  carefully  selected,  so  that  for 
the  first  time  one  gets  a  complete 
idea  of  what  these  peoples  accom- 
plished before  they  even  knew  that 
the  white  man  existed.  The  fifty 
objects  loaned  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  outside 
Mexico  are  of  such  importance  that 
they  alone  would  have  attracted  at- 
tention to  this  exhibition.  Here  one 
sees  the  Aztec  monumental  pyra- 
mids decorated  with  the  sculpture  of 
their  divinities,  their  stone  masks, 
their  funeral  torches  and  their  pot- 
tery vases;  the  Maya  bas-reliefs 
and  temple  decorations;  the  Chib- 
chas  ceramics  and  filagreed  cutlery. 

FASHIONABLE       PORTRAIT       PAINTERS ; 
LARGILLIERE    AND   WINTERHALTER 

Each  generation  of  fashionable 
ladies  selects  its  own  painter  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  task  of  perpetuating 
it  for  posterity.  In  our  own  day 
Drian,  Zuloaga,  Augustus  John  have 
been  elected  to  show  future  genera- 
tions how  the  ladies  of  our  time 
wished  to  look.  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury French  ladies  chose  Largilliere, 
the  nineteenth  century  chose  Winter- 
halter,  both  of  whom  have  just  had 
their  first  public  presentation  to  this 
generation   in   Paris  this   month. 

Of  Nicholas  Largilliere,  the  official 
painter  to  the  Yille  de  Paris  for  over 
a  half  century,  five  great  canvases 
were  ordered  as  decoration  for  the 
Grand  Salle  du  Conseil,  and  the 
"Banquet  Offert  a  Louis  XIV  Par  lc 
Corps  de  Ville,"  the  "Ex-Voto  a 
Sainte  Genevieve,"  as  well  as  portraits 
of  the  rich  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  are 
exhibited  at  the  Petit  Palais.  The 
historical  subjects  are  as  banal  as 
historic  paintings  generally  are  but  in 
the  portraits,  Largilliere  has  man- 
aged to  put  all  the  pride  and  solid- 
ness  and  good-fellowship  which 
these  "nouveau  riche"  of  Paris  of  the 
seventeenth  century  vaunted. 

When  Winterhalter  painted  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of 
Bavaria  in  1835  his  career  was  made. 
With  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon 
III,  Winterhalter  came  to  Paris  and 
became  the  semi-official  court  paint- 
er. He  has  given  us  the  ravishingly 
beautiful  Empress  Eugenie  in  many 
different  moods  and  places;  at 
Compiegne  surrounded  by  her  ladies 
in  waiting,  alone  in  her  boudoir  and 
holding  the  Prince  Imperial  on  her 
lap.  He,  like  Largilliere,  painted  the 
nouveau  riche,  the  great  banking 
families  that  came  into  prominence 
with  Napoleon  III.  The  catalogue  of 
the  exhibition  shows  that  even  now 
the  people  who  own  Winterhalter's 
belong  to  the  present  rich  bourgeoisie. 
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SUPER    —    HETERODYNE 

IVlusical  range  and  fidelity  of  tone 
such  as  have  never  before  been  known  make  this  new 
Radiola  Super-Heterodyne  64  the  finest  achievement 
of  modern  radio.  It  is  a  musical  instrument  of  amazing 
capacity,  range  and  realism. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  designed  to  equal  the  performance 
of  the  super-selective  and  sensitive  Super-Heterodyne 
— and  now  this  wonderful  receiver  has  been  further 
refined.  It  has  the  new  simplified  A.C.  electric  operation, 
special  automatic  volume  control,  additional  Radiotrons 
for  volume,  and  the  new  RCA  Dynamic  Speaker — the 
incomparable  of  radio  reproducing  instruments. 

$550  (less  Radiotrons). 


RCA  RADIOLA  60 
Beautifully  designed  table  model  of  new  Radiola  Super- 
Heterodyne  with  A.C.  electric  operation.  Single  control 
with  illuminated  dial.  Two-toned  walnut  veneer.  An 
instrument  of  wonderful  musical  range  and  tone 
fidelity.  SI  75  (less  Radiotrons). 


Buy  with  confidence 


where  you  see  this  sign 


RADIO 


CORPORATION 

New  York      ♦      Chicago      •      Sa 


O  F 

Francisco 


AMERICA 


MODERN 


LOOli/    OF    AUTHENTIC     DE/IGN 

BY   /LOAN  E  *  y^ 


To  achieve  really  attractive  decorative  schemes  your  floors  should  harmonize  with  walls, 
furniture  and  draperies,  both  in  color  and  design.  Interiors  of  real  charm  can  be  created, 
as  in  the  hall  shown  above,  with  linoleums  made  by  Sloane.  They  are  not  only  up  to  date 
in  their  color  combinations,  but  relate  to  authentic  periods  in  design.  You  can  see  them  at 
leading  retail  stores.   W.  &  J.  Sloane  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


W    &>  J     /LOANE     LINOLEUM 

Note:  Would  you  like  an  attractive  100  page  scrap-book  in  tihich  to  preserve  ideas  and 
plans  for  your  home?  This  booh,  siae  nn  by  14",  boundin  blue  cloth*  stamped  in  silver, 
value  $2.50,  u  ill  be  t<  m  to  hom&planners,  together  with  suggestions  on  interior  decora- 
tion by  U  .  X  J.  Sloane,  on  receiptof $1.00  to  cover  postage  an, l  handling.  Address  Adver- 
tising Department,  if  .  \  ./.  Sloane,  .">"  Fifth  Avenue,  new  York  City. 
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THE  illustration  at  the  right  shows  a  group 
of  fine,  related  bedroom  pieces  in  the 
manner  of  Louis  XVth  and  Louis  XVIth.  No 
picture  can  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  mar' 
quetry  in  tulipwood,  burled  ash,  and  satin' 
wood  of  which  these  pieces  are  composed. 
Other  periods — Modernistic,  French  Pre 
vincial,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English — are  all 
to  be  seen  in  our  showrooms  by  presenting  the 
card  of  your  decorator  or  dealer. 

TO  DECORATORS  AND  DEALERS 

If  you  have  not  received  this  latest 
supplement  to  our  catalogue,  write 
for  it  today.  Our  entire  catalogue 
will    be   sent    to    you   upon    request. 


s"*f'ii>.  ,.. 


Albert  #rostfelbt  3m. 


801-803  THIRD  AVENUE 


1244  North  Clark  Street 
611  South  Virgil  Street 


NEW  YORK 


F.  A.  TAYLOR 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


m 


N  antique  Queen 
Anne  Tall  Boy  of 
Walnut,  Circa  1720. 
This  piece  is  distin- 
guished for  its  particu- 
larly beautiful  shading, 
and  is  in  an  excellent 
state   of  preservation. 


\ALIANi 

DECORATIONS  FURNITURE 

1822  Chestnut  St.      224-226  Charles  St.,  North     9  rue  de  Seine 
Philadelphia  Baltimore  Paris 
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r-pHE  romance,  vigor  and 
■*■  palpitating  life  of  Spain 
are  embodied  in  Peyro's 
porcelain  figures.  Just  as 
true  to  Spain  and  her  tra- 
ditions are  the  products  of 
our  other  associated  Spanish 
artists  and  manufacturers 
who  are  offering  you 
through  us  furniture,  rugs, 
lighting  fixtures,  ironwork, 
tiles  and  pottery  of  all  kinds 
and  many  other  things 
which  are  practical,  livable 
and  decorative  in 
any  setting 


Architects,  contractors  and 

interior  decorators  are  invited  to  send  for 

our  illustrated  catalogues 


INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 

MADRID  i  SPAIN 


American  Associates 


Manuel  Caragol  &  Son  Inc. 


i  si  mii.imii  n     1903 


340  EAST  44th  STREET  ,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 


Awnings    for  the   South  and    California 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


Broad    striped    awning    cloths    in    rich    contrasting    colors,    pictur- 
esquely fitted  to  various  types  of  windows  in  this  white  walled  house 


countries.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  new 
high  light  on  a  subject  which,  until 
recently,  few  persons  dreamed  was 
destined  to  become  so  vital.  The 
awning,  once  a  thing  of  pure  utility, 
has  today  assumed  a  position  of  deco- 
rative significance.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  awning  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  draperies  of  the  room. 
What  the  latter  are  to  the  interior, 
the  former  are  to  the  exterior. 

The  house  of  rich  flavor  and  his- 
toric background  needs  a  touch  of 
native  color  to  bind  it  to  the  soil. 
A    low    eaved,    brooding    house    of 


with  none  of  the  effulgence  dimmed, 
to  the  textile.  A  wide  variety  of 
coloring  is  represented  in  this  type 
of  awning,  one  scheme  showing  a 
vivid  background  of  Italian  blue  on 
which  is  the  design  in  dull  greens 
with  sharp  accents  of  black  and  a 
small  green  lozenge  in  the  center  of 
each  of  the  repeating  motifs.  Others 
have  green,  gray  and  red  on  a  sand 
colored  field  or  a  red,  orange  and 
green  on  a  pale  green  ground. 

New  interpretations  of  old  stripes 
are  seen,  charmingly  diverse  and  rich 
in  effect,  and  these  find  effective  em- 


A  loggia  becomes  a  tented  enclosure  with  gay  canvas  and  Moroccan 
spear  heads.  Casement  windows  have  draped  awnings,  drawn  at  will 


Spanish  inspiration  with  wrought-iron 
grilles,  a  hanging  balcony  and  a  red 
tile  roof  assumes  the  grace  of  an 
Andalusian  belle  when  garbed  in  the 
distinctive  coloring  of  Spain.  Among 
the  new  patterns  one  finds  a  fabric 
in  smart  red,  orange,  black  and  green 
in  a  graceful  scroll  design  which 
would  find  favor  with  the  Italian  as 
with  the  Spanish  or  Moorish  types 
of  dwelling.  Against  deep  ivory  walls 
of  rough  plaster,  it  would  harmonize 
mellowly. 

Not  only  the  Oriental  richness  and 
(he  sunny  effects  of  Fiesole's  slopes 
cling  to  these  scroll  designs  but  some 
arc  strongly  suggestive  of  the  tints 
seen  in  autumn  leaves  and,  as  it 
happens,  the  originator  of  the  style 
got  the  idea  from  the  changing  colors 
of  autumn  foliage  and  translated  it, 


ployment  with  various  architectural 
types  such  as  the  English  Tudor  or 
the  variations  of  the  Colonial,  al- 
though as  a  rule,  the  latter  demand 
reserved  treatment  and  preferably 
awnings  of  a  solid  color.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
wings  and  have  open  sides  to  awn- 
ings and,  with  the  new  scroll  patterns, 
the  effect  of  one  straight  strip,  upheld 
by  ornamental  scroll  arms  or  sup- 
ported with  spear  ornaments,  seems 
to  favor  the  elimination  of  the  ends 
as  being  more  reminiscent  of  the 
bazaars  of  the  Far  East. 

No  one  thing  contributes  more 
liberally  to  the  joy  of  living,  in  sum- 
mer, than  the  discriminating  use  of 
awnings,  in  particular  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  terrace  as  a  part  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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NEW  YORK 

16  East  53  rd  Street 


Papier  Peint,  Chinois,  XVIII  siecle 

Each    panel,    5'    9"    high    x    3'    wide 


Isabella  Barclay 

OLD  FURNITURE  AND  WALL  DECORATIONS 


CHICAGO 

130   East   Delaware   Place 
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ROLAND     MOORE 


42   E.   57  St.  New  York   City 


Tel.   Plaza   65 O 7 


Chi /i esc  Porcelains 

Potteries  a?id  Jades 

Antique  Furniture 

and   Textiles 

Lamps  of 

Individuality 

Special  Exhibition  of 

European  Textiles 


Hepplewhite  Settee 

Louis  XV  Boiscric,  Circa  1790 
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2o8e.47"st. 

NEW  YORK 

N.V. 


A.  MARCHAND 


Fine  Crystal  Chandeliers 
Candelabra  and  Wall  Lights 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

Chicago  Slwwroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  \our  decorator  or  architect 


Under  Cover 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 
By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


Pictures  and  Paintings.  By  Mar- 
garet H.  Bulky.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.)  Illustrated. 

More  than  a  history  of  painting: 
it  is  a  fascinating  discussion  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  artists,  and  a- 
clarifying  exposition  of  the  differences 
in  the  various  schools  of  painting. 
One  can  understand  the  Impression- 
ists and  Post-Impressionists  and 
various  other  moderns  better  after 
reading  this  lively  and  stimulating 
book. 

A  Side-Light  on  Anglo-American 
Relations.  By  Annie  H.  Abel 
and  Frank  J.  Klingberg.  (The  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life.) 

The  "Tappan  papers"  concerning 
slavery  in  America.  A  voluminous 
book  about  a  dead  issue.  What  its 
purpose  is  is  not  clear  to  me.  A 
waste  of  paper. 

The     American      Annual     of 
Photography.  (American  Photo- 
graphic Publishing  Co.) 

Illustrations,  beautifully  done. 
Reading  matter  by  various  camera 
fans.  Old  man  Daguerro  would  never 
recognize  it. 

German  Baroque  Art.  By  Sache- 
verell      Sitwell.       (Doubleday, 
Doran.)  Illustrated. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the 
famous  Sitwells.  They  are  very  amus- 
ing and  "arty."  Sacheverell  has  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  commonplace  book 
written  in  prose  not  at  all  "baroque." 
In  parts  it  reads  like  Baedeker.  I 
wonder  why  this  was  done? 

The  Pinto  Horse.  By  Charles 
Elliott  Perkins.  A  Foreword  by 
Owen  Wister.  (Wallace  Hebberd.)  Il- 
lustrated. 

All  about  the  famous  Pinto  Horse. 
Fiction  that  will  interest  those  who 
like  sound  Americana.  But  thrilling 
and  vivid.  It'll  keep  your  lamp  burn- 
ing late  if  you're  horsey. 

Romantic    America.    By    E.    0. 
Hoppe.    (B.    Westermann   Co.) 
Illustrated. 

A  gorgeous  book,  almost  all  pic- 
tures. Every  State  is  covered — cities, 
canyons,  mountains  and  beach.  Buy 
this  book  and  see  America  first.  Some- 
thing to  spend  a  day  over. 

Umbria  Santa.  By  Corrado  Ricci. 
(Oxford  University  Press.)  Il- 
lustrated. 

The  best  of  all  introductions  to 
Umbria.  Its  painters  and  saints  are 
his  themes.  Freshness  and  beauty  dis- 
tinguish his  style.  Translated  by 
Helen  Stewart. 

Scenario  and  Screen.  By  Frances 
Taylor     Patterson.      (Harcourt, 
Brace.)  Illustrated. 

The  everlasting  movies  treated  in 
an  interesting  manner  from  the  stand- 
point of  author,  story,  continuity, 
titles,  camera,  producer  and  director, 
with  a  dictionary  of  movie  slang. 
The  lady  knows. 


Old  Houses  of  New  England.  By 
Knowlton    Mixer.    (The    Mac- 
millan  Company.)  Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  my  knowl- 
edge to  present  a  full  account  of  the 
typical  old  houses  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Mixer  tells  first  of  the  earliest 
permanent  dwellings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colonists,  such  as  the  John 
Alden  house;  then  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  England  homestead 
under  English  and  French  influences. 
Of  course,  the  Puritanical  element 
predominates.  I  mean  the  houses  look 
cgld,  uninviting  and  touch-me-not. 
But  this  is  not  Mr.  Mixer's  fault.  He 
has  done  a  good  job.  But  I  thank  God 
I  was  not  a  New  England  Colonial! 

Architecture.  By  A.  L.  N.  Russell. 
l\  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.)  Il- 
lustrated. 

Mr.  Russell  surmounts  for  the 
reader  the  technical  barriers  of  archi- 
tecture and  brings  him  face  to  face 
with  architecture  as  an  expression  of 
civilization.  A  book  valuable  to  the 
layman  as  well  as  to  the  student.  It 
discusses  the  many  new  things  being 
done  by  modern  architects  and  ana- 
lyzes their  purpose  with  fine  insight 
and  comprehension.  Although  a  Brit- 
isher, Mr.  Russell  has  included  the 
skyscrapers  of  New  York.  I  say  this 
because  there  is  a  school  of  highbrows 
that  do  not  admit  that  the  skyscrapers 
of  New  York  are  architecture  at  all, 
but  "merely  packing  boxes  decorated 
with  Gothic  ornament" — I  quote  one 
of  them.  So,  thank  you,  Mr.  Russell! 

Old  Plantation  Houses  in  Loui- 
siana. By  William  P.  Spratling. 
Text  by  Natalie  Scott.  With  a  Pref- 
ace by  N.  C.  Curtis.  (William  Eel- 
burn,  New  York.) 

Illustrative  of  that  rich  deposit 
in  America  of  French  and  Spanish 
work,  this  book  includes  many  rare 
examples  of  the  Greek  revival.  The 
text  relates  in  a  rather  informal  man- 
ner the  historical  background  of  the 
old  houses  and  the  circumstances  of 
plantation  life.  There  is  a  very  curious 
map  also  of  lower  Louisiana  that  in- 
terested me  and  sent  me  back  to  the 
old  Southland.  Ah,  Lake  Ponchar- 
train!  What  beautiful  memories!  This 
book  is  a  ramble. 

Problems  in  Furniture  Design 
and  Construction.  By  A. S. Mad- 
sen  and  J.  J.  Lukowitz.  (The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.)  Illustrated. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  rich  in 
design  and  variety  of  construction 
possibilities.  It  is  not  limited  to  any 
period  of  furniture  style.  It  is  really  a 
collection  of  projects  which  will  ap- 
peal to  better  tastes  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  a  broad  educational  pur- 
pose. A  book  of  scope  and  usefulness. 

The  Collector's  Whatnot:  A 
Monument  to  the  Horsehair 
Period.  By  Booth  Tarkington,  Ken- 
neth L.  Roberts  and  Hugh  M.  Kahler, 
with  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Tarkington.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.) 

This  is  a  humorous  book  that  has 
fun  with  collectors,  antique  hounds, 
and  such.  They  must  have  had  a  great 
(Continued  en  page  134) 
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FIRE  1PLACE 
EQUIPMENT 

SEEN  IN  THE 
FINEST  HOMES 

(7**HE  unusually  beautiful 
kU  fire  place  accessories 
shown  here  are  indicative  of 
the  many  fine  creations  among 
recent  Skinner-Hill  importa- 
tions now  being  shown  by  the 
better  stores. 

Dignity,  artistic  design,  an 
unobtrusive  manifestation  of 
character — these  combine  in 
Skinner-Hill  fire  place  pieces  to 
lend  exquisite  charm  to  any 
setting. 

Write  to  us  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  to  you.  Or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, selections  may  be  made  at 
our  showrooms  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

Skinner-Hill 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Importers — Wholesale  Only 
114-20  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 

In  Canada 
810  Keefer  Bldg.,  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 


Modern  Home  in  an  Old  Plantation 


(Continued  from  page  98) 


of  tile,  suggested  by  the  old  stoves  of 
the  Tyrol  castles,  by  which  the  en- 
tire room  was  inspired.  Above  the 
mantel  a  painting  of  Mrs.  Jefferson 
Penn  has  been  placed,  framed  in 
small  tiles  to  conform  to  the  general 
character  of  the  room. 

Leading  from  this  room  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Pompeian  breakfast 
room  with  decorations  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Roman  artist.  The  ceiling 
is  of  stained  glass  with  illumination 
concealed  in  order  to  give  interest- 
ing lighting  effects  in  the  evening. 
Colorful  marble  mosaics  form  the 
floor.  The  walls  have  been  decorated 
in  the  Pompeian  theme,  accenting 
the  chinquapin  berry  in  every  gar- 
land. A  biack  wainscoting,  decorated 
in  shades  of  green  and  yellow  adds 
an  interesting  note  to  the  furnish- 
ings. The  sidelights  were  discovered 
in  Rome  and  adapted  for  modem 
use.  In  the  entrance  from  the  hall, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  room, 
there  is  a  smaller  room,  the  atrium, 
decorated  in  the  same  period  of  de- 
sign. 

Beyond  the  dining  room  are  the 
butler's  pantries,  storage  spaces  for 
linens  and  porcelain,  rooms  for  pre- 
serving, and  general  domestic  quar- 
ters. Perfect  modern  equipment  and 
unusual  conveniences  have  been  in- 
stalled here  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.  Further  on  are  the  covered 
porches  for  the  servants,  valeting 
equipment  and  added  domestic  quar- 
ters. 

Returning  to  the  hall  from  this  end 
of  the  house  a  right -angle  turn  leads 
into  the  Italian  corridor,  which  serves 
as  an  entrance  for  the  master's  suite 
and  also  a  morning  room.  The  view 
from  here  faces  the  western  rose 
gardens  and  terrace.  A  marble  floor  in 
elaborate  panels  is  beautifully  colored 
to  harmonize  with  the  travertine 
walls  and  the  hand-hewn  beamed  ceil- 
ing which  is  decorated  in  the  same 
tones. 

The  extreme  end  of  this  corridor 
leads  into  the  owner's  suite  by  way 
of  the  large  dressing  rooms  that  have 
been  formed  of  walls  entirely  pan- 
eled with  closets  and  cleverly 
equipped  with  concealed  fixtures. 
From  here  one  enters  the  private 
sitting  room  of  the  suite,  which  has 
been  decorated  in  the  Georgian  pe- 
riod. Carved  doors  and  wood  wain- 
scoting add  dignity  to  the  entire 
room.  The  adjoining  bedroom  has 
been  furnished  in  a  simple  manner, 
with  the  use  of  antique  Spanish 
pieces,  enhanced  by  delicate  grille 
work  found  in  the  cloisters  of  old 
Spain.  The  bath  adjacent  to  this 
bedroom  has  been  luxuriously  finished 
in  exotic  tiles. 

Leading  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Italian  corridor  is  the  entrance  to 
the  gun  room,  or  ''mud  room",  as 
it  is  called  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  clay  sticks  tenaciously 
to  one's  hunting  boots.  One  may 
enter    this    room    from    the   outside, 


without  tracking  through  the  main 
rooms.  The  floor  is  paved  in  native 
stone,  which  is  carried  out  in  the 
hearth.  Irish  provincial  furniture  has 
been  used,  and  old  pewter  steins  and 
platters,  as  well  as  a  goat's  head 
panel  above  the  fireplace — lend  char- 
acter to  this  amusing  den. 

Nearby  is  the  dancing  terrace  ar- 
ranged for  outdoor  festivities.  The 
floor  is  of  smooth  Spanish  cement 
tiling  and  the  center  initial  P  is  illu- 
minated from  beneath  in  colored 
lights.  This  is  just  beneath  the  great 
picture  window  and  forms  an  en- 
chanting vista  from  within  and  with- 
out. 

On  the  second  floor  the  hall  is  of 
the  same  English  paneling  used  in 
the  lower  hall  and  stairways.  This 
hall  overlooks  the  living  room  and 
also  leads  around  into  the  library. 
Leading  off  to  the  front  over  the 
main  entrance  is  the  Empire  bedroom 
in  pale  yellow  and  the  dull  green  used 
in  St.  Cloud  as  a  background  for 
the  mahogany  furnishings  with  gilt 
inlay.  There  are  four  guest  rooms 
in  the  wing  over  the  gun  room  and 
master's  suite  that  have  been  dec- 
orated in  entirely  individual  themes. 
Two  of  these  are  in  the  modern 
French  period,  with  simple  wain- 
scoting and  cornices;  another  in  a 
distinctive  version  of  the  Empire 
period,  and  directly  over  the  owner's 
suite  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting — , 
the  Chinese  room  with  its  specially 
made  furnishings  of  rare  wood,  col- 
ored in  tones  of  Chinese  green  and 
scarlet,  accented  by  unusual  panels 
and  carvings.  The  walnut  wainscot- 
ing of  the  room  is  painted  black  and 
the  same  finish  is  carried  out  in  the 
mouldings  and  trim.  The  panels  of 
the  wainscot  carry  out  the  theme  of 
Chinese  balustrades  and  lend  an 
added  charm  to  the  brighter  tones 
of  the  furnishings.  Even  the  fireplace, 
although  not  typical  of  the  Orient,  has 
been  decorated  in  Chinese  motifs 
that  conform  with  the  panels  used 
in  the  furniture. 

The  bath  and  dressing  room  of 
each  guest  chamber  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  harmonizing  tones,  both 
in  the  tiling  and  the  marble  frame 
about  the  doors. 

The  large  hallways  are  due  to  the 
scattered  rooms  and  consequently 
more  floor  area  than  usual  is  given 
over  to  passage  ways.  The  somber 
panels  of  the  halls  and  stairs  inci- 
dentally tie  together  the  museum 
rooms,  lending  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation in  a  house  of  this  unusual 
type. 

This  house  because  of  its  cosmo- 
politan character  might  have  found 
its  soil  in  any  country  the  world 
around,  and  yet,  having  selected  the 
secluded  hilltop,  way  down  in  North 
Carolina,  it  has  conformed  in  a  truly 
dignified  manner,  to  the  ethics  of 
good  taste  exemplified  in  its  har- 
mony of  exterior,  without  relinquish- 
ing a  modicum  of  the  charm  within. 
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Choose 

the 
entrance 

that  fits 

the  personality 

of  your  home 

*  11  'YPES  of  doorways  almost 
-1*-  without  number  lend  them- 
selves to  the  added  charm  of  genu- 
ine Forged  Iron  Hardware  by 
McKinney.  It  supplies  the  complet- 
ing touch,  the  accent-note  of  grace 
and  artistry.  Even  a  plain  doorway 
takes  on  new  life  under  its  spell 
of  romance. 

Then  comes,  also,  McKinney 
Forged  Iron  for  windows,  French 
doors,  cabinets,  gates,  garages  .  .  . 
for  whatever  service  is  needed  of 
hardware.  It  is  available  in  a  num- 
ber of  master  designs:  Heart,  Tulip, 
Curley  Lock,  Warwick,  Etruscan  and 
Alhambra.  Each  piece  has  a  ruggedly 
beautiful  texture  and  is  thoroughly 
rust-proofed.  Leading 
Builders'  Hardware 
Merchants  carry  it  in 
stock.  Make  it  a  point 
to  discover  for  yourself 
how  much  of  beauty  it 
can  add  to  your  house. 
Forge  Division,  McKinney 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 

HARDWARE 


fcfc*  *—*-*■  t~~-  ■• 


£^> 


Forge  Division, 

McKinney  Mfg. Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  items  I 
have  checked: — 

□  Folio  on  Lanterns 

D  Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

Name . 

Address- A4D10-88 
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Comer  of  one  of  our  new  showrooms 

Special  importations  of 

chintzes  and  damasks 

Antique  furniture 

New  models  in  upholstered  furniture 


Woodville  &  Company 

2052  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Antique  lilt  top  breakfast   table 
Mahogany  with  inlay,  5'  6"  x  /'  ,;" 

Exhibttoi     KAPOCK  HOUSE 
20]  1  Wai  m  i  St.,  I'iui  ad]  i  phi  \ 
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Wood  Panels  in  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


Wall    panelling    of   "pecky"    red   cypress    charred   and    rubbed.    W 
G.    Massarene,    Architect.    Courtesy    Southern    Cypress    Mfrs.    Assn 


and  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  when  oak  be- 
came scarce,  red  deal  and  pine  were 
used  for  panelling,  usually  painted 
olive,  dark  brown  or  slate,  though 
white,  cream  and  other  colors  were 
sometimes  used  with  gilding  for  ac- 
cent. The  simple  English  term  "pick- 
ling off"  tersely  expresses  the  method 
whereby  the  lovely  old  eighteenth 
century  rooms  disclose  the  beautiful 
pine  underneath  the  paint.  Many  of 
these  fine  old  oak  and  pine  panelled 
interiors  have  been  brought  to  Amer- 
ica and  installed  in  modern  houses, 
where,  though  detached  from  their 
former  romantic  surroundings,  they 
seem  to  lose  little  of  their  intrinsic 
charm. 

Upon  the  architectural  traditions 
of  England,  American  Colonists  built 
their  houses  in  the  New  World.  With 
the  menace  of  the  red  skins  abating 
and  the  wolf  no  longer  barking  at  the 
door,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
the  construction  of  more  comfort- 
able and  pretentious  homes.  So  great 
was  the  community  of  interest,  so 
excellent  the  communication  between 
the  Colonies  and  so  unanimous  the 
desire  to  be  in  style  that  differences 
of  climate,  occupation,  ancestry  or 
even  building  materials  did  not  pre- 
vent a  general  uniformity  in  houses, 
and  the  main  features  of  the  Colonial 
style  appeared  in  all  sections. 

Each  of  the  English  styles  in  turn 
was  imported  to  the  Colonies  and 
each  has  left  its  impress.  In  the  last 
phase  of  the  beautiful  Georgian  pe- 
riod, the  extreme  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  the  Adam  style  was  dom- 
inant, for  more  than  Jones  or  Wren 
did  the  Adam  brothers  rule  the  taste 
of  two  nations.  Mantels  were  carved 
with  the  extremely  delicate  motifs 
characteristic  of  that  style,  wreaths, 
fans,  honeysuckles,  urns,  vases,  me- 
dallions, arabesques,  rays,  acanthus 
leaves,  delicate  fluting  and  a  charm- 
ing low  relief  ornament,  based  upon 
their  decorative  designs  inspired  by 
the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity.  From  the  beautiful  wood 
carving  of  Colonial  days  may  be  de- 
rived much  inspiration  for  modern 
interiors  for  while  some  of  the  work 
was  senl  over  from  England,  much 
of  it  was  unquestionably  done  by 
craftsmen  born  and  trained  in  Amer- 
ica who  infused  their  own  individ- 
uality into  their  interpretation  of 
English  designs. 

American  architects  are  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages  and  for  the  domestic 
architecture  of  today,  they  derive  in- 


spiration from  the  manors  of  Eng- 
land, the  chateaux  of  France,  the 
villas  of  Italy  and  the  castles  of 
Spain,  besides  our  own  Colonial 
buildings.  They  are  not  only  repro- 
ducing old  interiors  in  their  original 
form,  but  with  the  courage  of  mod- 
ernistic impulses  are  Americanizing 
the  interior  domestic  architecture  of 
the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries 
to  suit  modern  needs.  Like  the  deco- 
rator who  creates  a  more  charming 
ensemble  by  assembling  Italian, 
Spanish  and  early  English  furniture, 
Chinese  lacquers  and  Oriental  rugs, 
than  by  adhering  to  one  period,  the 
architect  assembles  in  one  building 
elements  derived  from  many  sources, 
combining  motifs  from  Gothic,  Tudor 
and  Jacobean  panelling,  retaining  the 
charm  and  character  of  the  older 
work,  with  a  new  feeling  that  is  dis- 
tinctly modern  and  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit   of  the  day. 

Aside  from  age  old  oak,  beautiful 
interiors  are  made  from  many  other 
woods,  some  exotic,  others  indigenous 
to  the  country.  Circassian  walnut  in 
its  rich  coloring  and  wonderful  grain 
ranks  with  satin  wood,  while  ma- 
hogany with  its  beautiful  feather  and 
tones  of  reddish  brown  is  unrivalled. 
Figured  beech  and  birch,  often 
stained  to  masquerade  as  mahogany 
are  excellent  substitutes.  Chestnut, 
with  its  rich  brown  color  and  hand- 
some grain  is  easily  worked  and  much 
liked.  Plain  black  and  beautiful 
burled  walnut  are  also  highly  prized 
for  panelling  as  they  have  been  for 
centuries  past.  The  giant  red  wood  of 
California  tinted  by  the  semi-tropic 
sun  lends  itself  beautifully  to  elab- 
orate carving  and  takes  a  high  polish. 
Other  woods  used  are  the  red  pines 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  clear  and 
knotty  white  pine,  the  catalpa,  the 
magnolia  or  big  laurel,  the  silver  and 
red  firs  of  the  great  Northwest,  the 
gum  woods  and  the  red  cypress  of 
Florida.  Though  America  is  still  too 
young  to  know  the  enduring  qualities 
of  this  lovely  tree  which  grows  with 
its  head  in  the  clouds  and  its  roots 
in  the  water,  in  the  East  it  is  con- 
sidered indestructible.  It  is  the 
"gopher  wood"  of  the  Ark,  the 
mummy  cases  of  Egypt  were  made 
of  it  and  the  gates  which  for  a 
thousand  years  guarded  the  portals 
of  the  early  St.  Peter's  were  built 
of  it.  Gorgeously  marked  by  nature, 
it  stains  superbly  and  the  "pecky" 
variety  of  red  cypress,  when  charred 
and  rubbed  is  unrivalled  when  an 
antique  effect  is  necessary  in  a  room. 
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— Design  from  Old  Spanish  Bror.irie — 
The  source   of   light    immediately   attracts  the   eye,    consequently,   the    lampshades    in  a   room 
should  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care  as  they  give  those  most  important  first   impressions. 

Lamps  and  shades  of  distinction — Wholesale  only 


Newhouse  Galleries 

Distinguished  Paintings  and  Wor\s  of  Art 


Portrait  of  King  James  II  by  Sir  Peter  Lely 


11   East  57th   Street 
NEW  YORK 

537  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


484  N.  Kingshighway  Blvd. 
ST.  LOUIS 

2717  West  7th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


f  FRENCH 
ITALIANS  ENGLISH 

Reproductions  eAntiques 


THE  stateliness  of  Italian  furniture  of  the  Renaissance 
imparts  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  dignity  to  a 
library,  a  corner  of  which  is  pictured  above.  The  pieces 
illustrated  constitute  but  a  very  small  part  of  our  complete 
stock.  On  display  in  our  showrooms  may  be  seen  Italian  pieces 
-  reproductions  and  antiques — suitable  for  every  room  in 
the  home;  credenzas  in  various  sizes,  arm  and  side  chairs, 
benches,  tables,  desks,  wrought  iron  and  pottery.  Pieces  in  the 
painted  Venetian  manner  are  also  to  be  seen.  You  may  pur- 
chase them  thru  your  decora' 
tor,  dealer  or  architect  who  will 
give  you  a  card  of  introduction 
to  view  these  pieces  in  our 
showrooms. 


The  Louis  XVth 
Bergere  shown  at  the 
right  is  indicative  of 
the  beauty  of  the  18th 
Century  French  furni- 
ture on  view  in  our 
showrooms.  Sofas, 
canapes,  beds,  tru- 
meaux,  chairs — painted 
and  in  the  natural 
woods — await  your  in- 
spection. 


WHOLESALE 

I  S.CAVALLO^ 

\        Reproductions  &  Antiques         1} 
200  East  48  StreetNewYork 
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For  more  than  a  century  Hall  beds  and 
bedding  have  been  the  standard  oi  exceU 
lence— the  choice  of  those  who  demand  and 
appreciate  the  best. 

Today  Hall  beds  still  retain  their  old  fash= 
ioned  comfort,  with,  of  course,  the  latest  in 
style  and  design — truly  the  bed  of  distinction. 
Orders  may  be  placed  direct  or  through  your 
dealer  or  decorator. 


of  Quality 


FRANK  A.  HALL  £  SONS 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Makers       of      Pure      Horse     Hair     Mattresses 
and      Upholstered      Box      Springs 
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Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co 

Investment  Securities 
1 1  Wall  Street  578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 

New  York  City 


209  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Minneapolis  Montreal  South  Bend 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Boston  Tuls.i  Buffalo         1. us  Angeles  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Wheeling  Toledo  Dayton         Baltimore  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Richmond  Detroit  Pittsburgh     Philadelphia  Parkersburg.W.  Va. 

Cincinnati  Rochester       Hollywood  San  Francisco  Oakland,  Cal. 

Oklahoma  City  Kansas  City  St.   Louis      Marietta,  Ohio 

Cubic  AJJrcH  "Hathrops"    Nixu    York 


The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  75) 


the   originals,   developed   a  style   of 
their  own. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pieces 
brought  to  or  made  in  the  English 
settlements  were  in  the  English  styles 
or  adapted  from  them;  those  carried 
hither  by  the  immigrants  from  Hol- 
land were  of  Dutch  style;  while  the 
furniture  brought  by  the  French 
colonists  of  the  South — Maryland 
and  Virginia — was  of  French  lineage. 
And  although  there  is  still  some  con- 
fusion as  to  terms,  it  is  only  logical 
to  restrict  the  name  Colonial  to  fur- 


Walnut  high-boy  in  Chippendale 
style    prevalent   in    18th   Century 

niture  imported  into  or  made  in 
the  Colonies  before  1776,  after 
which  the  Colonies  as  such 
ceased  to  exist. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  furniture 
in  the  mother  countries,  we  shall 
see  that  the  history  of  furniture 
design  was,  with  certain  changes, 
repeated  in  the  respective  colo- 
nies. Due  to  slow  intercommuni- 
cation the  styles  appeared  in  the 
new  country  a  few  years  later 
than  in  the  old;  instead  of  En- 
glish walnut  and  mahogany  the 
Colonial  furniture  makers  used, 
in  addition  to  oak  and  American 
walnut,  other  local  woods — 
maple,  cherry,  beech,  ash,  elm, 
pine,  red  cedar,  etc.  Further- 
more, as  was  natural  in  a  pioneer 
country,  the  designs  were  simpli- 
fied, the  workmanship  less 
skilled,  and  the  decoration 
limited,  often  naive. 

The  styles  of  furniture  used  in 
the  English  colonies  began  with  the 
Early  Jacobean  and  were  followed  by 
the  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
and  Chippendale.  The  earliest  pieces 
were  rectangular  oaken  chests  in 
which  were  brought  the  scanty  pos- 
sessions of  their  owners — chests  of 
the  type  already  described  under 
Tudor  and  Early  Jacobean  furniture 


Ladder-back  chair  of  type 
which  appeared  around  the 
middle  of  the  18th  Century 

— staunchly  built,  sometimes 
with  a  drawer  below,  and  orna- 
mented with  patchwork  paneling 
and  chip  carving.  As  in  England, 
these  gradually  developed  into 
chests  of  drawers,  departing 
more  and  more  from  their 
models  as  they  approached  the 
types  known  as  the  Hadley  and 
the  Connecticut  sunflower  chests. 

The  first,  so-called  from  the 
town  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
might  have  from  one  to  three 
drawers;  and  the  front  was 
covered  with  shallow,  flat  carv- 
ing in  an  all-over  rambling  vine 
pattern  stained  red,  mulberry,  or 
black,  with  the  background  left 
natural.  Of  the  three  panels 
across  the  upper  front  the  cen- 
tral one  bore  the  initials  of  the 
owner,  and  the  other  two  were 
carved  with  conventional  tulips. 

Some  of  the  Connecticut  sun- 


Walnut  high-boy  showing  William  and 
Mary  influence  on  Colonial  furniture 

flower  chests  were  built  with  no 
drawer,  others  with  one  or  two;  and 
the  ornament,  reminiscent  of  the 
Jacobean,  was  of  split  spindling  and 
cabochons,  usually  colored  black.  In 
this  chest  the  two  outer  panels  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


Quicker,  better  work  when  electricity 
has  a  real  chance  to  do  its  part 


Plan  your  wiring  when  you  plan  your  house 

Electricity  can  only  play  a  vital  part  in  the  task  of  running  a  home 
if  your  house  is  completely  and  correctly  wired.  So  plan  your  wiring 
when  you  start  planning  either  to  build  or  to  remodel.  Take  your 
laundry,  for  instance.  It  should  have  an  outlet  in  the  wall  for  your 
iron,  and  one  for  your  fan.  And  an  outlet  in  the  baseboard  for  your 
washing  machine. 

If  your  laundry  is  in  the  basement,  there  should  be  a  switch  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  light  your  way  down.  All  these  details  make  for 
comfort.  They  are  planned  for  in  the  General  Electric  Wiring  System. 

Get  a  reliable  contractor  to  tell  you  about  this  wiring  system.  Study 
its  many  efficiencies.  Remember  that  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  col- 
laboration between  prominent  architects  and  General  Electric 
engineers.  And  remember  that  every  bit  of  the  material  that  is  used, 
inside  your  walls  and  out,  is  made  and  guaranteed  by  General  Electric. 


iRiNG  System 


Merchandise  Department 

Section  11 

General  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


GENERAL 


~Jbr  lifetime  service 

ELECTRIC 


FREE 

VALUABLE 
BOOK 

the  coupon  brings 
it  promptly 


« 


Women 

upset  another 
pet  theory"  of  men 


^THOUSANDS  have  sent  for  "Better  Walls 
■*-  for  Better  Homes"  to  prove  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  practical  side  of  home-building. 

This  beautiful  book  will  show  you  how  the 
charm  and  comfort  of  your  new  home  can  be 
preserved.  The  coupon  or  a  letter  brings  it 
promptly. 


PEOPLE  who  believe  that  only  men  are  in- 
terested in  how  homes  are  built,  are 
thinking  about  bygone  days.  Men  have  always 
insisted  on  looking  beneath  the  surface,  but 
now  they  find  that  women,  too,  are  "con- 
struction-minded" and  want  to  know — "Will 
it  stand  up?" 

Naturally,  much  of  this  new  interest  is  cen- 
tered on  the  plaster.  Walls  and  ceilings  are 
four-fifths  of  the  visible  interior  of  the  home. 
Today  that  four-fifths  is  transformed  from  the 
mere  partitions  of  yesterday  into  important 
decorative  elements.  A  home  to  be  charming 
must  begin  with  the  plaster. 

Those  lovely  textured  plaster  finishes — 
colorful  reproductions  of  Continental  and 
Colonial  effects  —  graceful  painted  panels  and 
scenic  wallpapers — all  make  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  lock  behind  your  plaster  and  make 


sure  that  its  beauty  is  preserved  by  sound 
construction. 

Unreinforced  plaster  is  a  constant  invita- 
tion to  cracks,  but  now  every  wall  and  every 
ceiling  can  be  reinforced,  exactly  as  concrete  is  rein- 
forced— strengthened  with  a  fabric  of  steel 
embedded  in  the  plaster.  A  marvelous  new 
material,  steeltex,  has  been  designed  for 
the  purpose.  It  has  already  been  used  in  over 
200,000  new  homes  and  buildings. 

steeltex  brings  these  four 
protections 

steeltex  is  used  in  place  of  lath.  It  is  far 
more  than  lath.  It  is  an  ingenious  combination 
of  cold-drawn  steel  mesh  galvanized  to  prevent 
rust,  and  a  tough,  double,  waterproofed, 
insulating  backing.  The  steel  brings  rigidity 
and  strength  to  help  plaster  resist  strains  from 


all  directions.  It  minimizes  the  crack  hazard. 

The  backing  adds  insulation  to  every  room.. 
It  helps  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter,  reduces: 
your  bills  for  fuel,  and  brings  greater  comfort 
in  summer.  It  seals  the  plaster  to  bar  out 
dampness.  And  it  has  another  very  modern 
function — "sound-deadening,"  to  make  your 
rooms  more  peacefully  quiet  and  restful. 

The  book, "  Better  Walls  for  Better  Homes,": 
tells  how  steeltex  reinforces — insulates — 
damp-proofs — deadens  sound.  Will  you  send 
us  the  coupon  or  a  letter  at  once,  so  we  may 
mail  your  copy  ? 

National   Steel    Fabric   Company 


jPittsbll^h  Steel  Co.) 

— w — 

2610  Union  Trust  Bldg.,        Pittsburgh,  Penna, 
World's  largest  manufacturers  of  welded  steel  fabric 


STEELTEX 

THREE  TYPES  — SAME  PRINCIPLE  — SAME  PROTECTION 
for  plaster  .    .   .  for  StUCCO  .   .   .  for  floors  and  roofs    (concrete  and  gypsum) 

NOW    PLASTER    IS    REINFORCED    WITH    STEEL— EXACTLY    LIKE    CONCRETE 


wmmmmmmmmm. 

National  Steel  Fabric  Co., 

2610  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Without  obligation,  send  your 
descriptive  book  on  steeltex, 
Belter  Walls  for  Belter  Homes,  and 
complete  information. 

Name 

Street. 
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Importers  of 

Period  and  Modern 

Furniture 

CUSTOM   UPHOLSTERERS 

to  the  Trade 

SPECIALISTS  IN  UPHOLSTERING 
ENGLISH  y  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

We  upholster  your  own  Frames 
Try  Us  and  See  the  Difference 


THE    DANBY   CO.,   INC. 

DANBY   BUILDING 

227    EAST   47th    STREET 

New  York  City 

Telephones:  Murray  Hill  3020- 102 1-3022 


100%  Service  to  Decorators 


All  Work  Guaranteed 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  OF  FINE  PAINTINGS 

SHOULD  BE 
A  CONNOISSEUR  OF  FINE  FRAMES 


N  the  selection  of  Frames,  M.  Grieve  Company  is  equipped  to 
.supply  your  every  need.  The  varying  styles  of  each  great  period 
are  represented  in  their  galleries.    The  special  requirements 
of  any  picture  can  be  studied  and  satisfied.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  superlative,  hand-carved  re- 
productions (which  are  made  to  any  size) 
our  collection  of  Genuine  An- 
tique Frames,  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world, 
offers  an  almost  unlim- 
ited choice  of  ancient 
masterpieces     of     the 
Framer's      Art.       Mr. 
Grieve  will  be  glad  to 
help     solve      your 
problem. 

Illustrated:  A  very  fine  assortment 
of  Genuine  Italian  Antique  Frames, 
XV th  to  XVIIIth  Century,  from 
the  M.  Grieve  Company  Collect  ion. 


M.  GRIEVE  COMPANY 


Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


234  East  59th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephones:  Regent  3492-1984 
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The  NEW  Showrooms 
of 

O'HANA  &  de  CORDOVA 


exhibiting 

FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

ANTIQUES 

are  now  open  for  inspection 


orxapyfeDeCOEPOV/i 


148  East  50  Street 
New  York 

Murray  Hill  2690 


ROYAL    COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN  Inc. 

155  West  57th  St. 

Opposite  Carnegie  Hall 
New   York   City 


"A  Vase"  by 
Gerhard  Henning 
depicting  famous 
oriental  'Arabian 
Nights'  char- 
acters. A  copy  of 
this  masterpiece 
is  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum 
of  Art.  Measures 
23  Y2  inches  in 
height. 


Engaged  in  the 
creation  of  in- 
dividually artistic 
and  odd  porcelain 
objets  d'  Art,  in- 
cluding vases, 
figurines,  dinner- 
ware,  statuettes 
and  decorative 
pieces. 


The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 
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Connecticut  sunflower  chest  with  orna- 
ment  reminiscent    of   Jacobean   styles 

upper  part  were  carved  with  tulips, 
and  the  central  one  with  the  triple 
sunflower  from  which  it  derived  its' 
name. 

Joint  stools,  forms,  and 
turned  chairs  were  brought 
over  and  copied;  and  two 
types  of  the  last,  which  tra- 
dition says  came  in  the 
Mayflower,  were  copied  and 
are  known  today  as  Gover- 
nor Carver  and  Elder  Brew- 
ster chairs.  The  heavy  oaken 
wainscot  chairs  of  Tudor 
and  Jacobean  England  were 
also  used.  Later  types  were  the  slat- 
and  banister-back  chairs  with  seats 
of  cane,  rush,  or  leather,  the  frames 
turned  and  carved  in  both  simple  and 
elaborate  Jacobean  styles. 

Tables,     too,     followed    Jacobean 
models,    from   the  rectangular   form 


showed  the  turned  leg  with 
Spanish  foot,  a  straight  back, 
and  rush  seat.  The  Windsor  chair 
appeared  in  many  varieties, 
among  them  the  low-back,  the 
hoop-  and  the  loop-back,  the 
fan-,  the  comb-,  and  the  double- 
comb  back;  straight  or  on 
rockers.  The  pattern  was  often 
repeated  to  form  a  long  or  a 
short  settee.  Generally  several 
kinds  of  wood  were  employed  in 
a  single  Windsor,  combinations 
of  hickory,  maple,  oak,  pine, 
"beech,  etc.,  and  they  were  usu- 
ally painted  green,  brown,  drab, 
or  black. 


Hitch  cock 
painted  "fan- 
cy chair", 
one  of  the 
light  chairs 
of  the  last 
Century 


with  four  baluster  legs  and  low 
continuous  stretcher,  to  severa 
varieties  of  the  gate-leg,  including 
the  butterfly  table.  Simplified  ex- 
amples of  the  court  cupboard, 
carved  with  the  laurel,  guilloche. 
acanthus,  and  other  familiar  motifs 
held  food,  linen,  and  table  service. 
Few  beds  of  the  period  are  extant, 
but  from  the  inventories  we  know 
that  our  Colonial  ancestors  slept  in 
four-posters  with  hangings  to  keep 
out  the  draughts. 

With  the  ensuing  changes  of  rulers 
and  fashions  in  England  there  came 
to  the  Colonies  furniture  of  Anglo- 
Dutch  style.  This  meant,  in  the  finer 
examples  of  chairs,  which  were  made 
of  walnut  or  mahogany,  the  cabriole 
or  "bandy  leg"  with  ball-and-claw 
foot;  comfortably  spooned  back  with 
rounded  shoulders  and  central  splat ; 
and  slip-seat.  Simpler  chairs  of  this 
character,  made  with  or  without  arms, 


The  familiar  spindled  bed  which  was 
seen  in  many  Colonial  homes 

Low  stands  and  high  stands  (not 
then  known  as  low-boys  and  high- 
boys) were  made  in  both  the  William 
and  Mary  and  the  Queen  Anne  styles; 
the  former  with  flat  corniced  tops, 
stretcher,  and  trumpet  legs  like  the 
one  illustrated;  the  latter  with  arched 
tops,  no  stretcher,  and  cabriole  legs. 
There  were  also  tables,  commodes, 
secretaries,  desks,  settees,  and  day- 
beds,  more  often  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style.  For  information  concerning 
the  beds  we  are  again  limited  largely 
to  the  inventories  of  the  time,  which 
list  many  four-posters.  Peculiar  to 
the  Colonial  period  were  the  arched- 
top  field  beds  hung  with  knotted  and 
fringed  net.  And  early  there  appeared 
simple  beds  of  maple  or  pine  with  low 
end-boards,  short  squared  or  turned 
posts,  and  rails  bored  for  the  cross- 
roping  on  which  the  mattress  rested. 
In  due  time — about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century — the  Chippendale 
style  arrived,  and 
with  it  the  greater 
use  of  mahogany. 
There  now  ap- 
peared chairs  of 

The    substantial 
mahogany    Traf- 
algar    chair     of 
Colonial  days 


the  familiar  pierced-splat  kind  with 
bow-shaped  top  and  cabriole  or 
straight  legs,  as  well  as  the  pierced 
ladder-back  variety.  Wing  chairs, 
settees,  and  sofas  were  made  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  122 ) 

prevailing  Chippendale  characteris- 
tics. There  were  gaming  tables,  tea 
tables,  dressing  stands,  high-boys,  and 
low-boys,  and  all  these  pieces  now 
began  to  show  excellent  workmanship 
in  the  joinery,  carving,  finish,  and 
metal  mounts.  A  great  deal  of  this 
beautiful  furniture  was  made  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  finest  was  manufac- 
tured by  William  Savery  (1722- 
1787),  whose  label  read:  "All  Sorts 
of  Chairs  and  Joiner's  Work  Made 
and  Sold  by  William  Savery  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Chair,  a  little  below  the 
Market,  in  Second  Street,  Philadel- 
phia". In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  j 
are  several  of  his  pieces  which  show 
all  the  grace  of  line,  refinements  of  J 
carved  ornament  and  finish  that  we 
associate  with  Chippendale's  best  pro- 
ductions: and  authorities  consider 
Slavery's  work  comparable  to  that  of 
the  great  Georgian  cabinet  makers 
by  whom  he  was  influenced. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  of  the 
New  Netherlands  brought  with  them 
furniture  of  a  simple  and  utilitarian 
sort,  built  of  common  woods,  oak  and 
pine,  generally  painted  or  simply 
carved.  There  were  settles  with  high, 
paneled  or  carved  backs,  to  be  placed 
near  the  open  hearth;  settle  chairs, 
the  backs  of  which  were  hinged,  mak- 
ing them  convertible  into  tables; 
simple  rush-seated  chairs;  small, 
sturdy  tables;  and  wall  shelves  for 
holding  colorful  Delft  ware  and  shin- 
ing pewter.  But  the  most  conspicuous 
piece  was  the  kas  or  great  linen-press, 
sometimes  called  a  "Holland  cubbart" 
in  the  old  inventories.  This  was  tall  j 
and  rectangular,  with  a  top  cornice, 
and  cupboard  doors  concealing 
shelves;  in  some  there  were  drawers 
below  the  cupboard  part,  and  the 
whole   was   supported   on  bun   feet. 

But  as  immigrants  of  a  more  pros- 
perous class  arrived  there  appeared 
many  finer  pieces,  for,  as  with  the 
other  colonists,  many  of  the  new- 
comers were  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders  with  the  East  India  Com- 
panies, or  men  of  considerable  skill 
in  the  art  of  cabinet  making.  In  the 
comfortable  homes  of  traders  and 
burghers  there  was  a  goodly  display 
of  worthy  furniture,  generally  of 
mahogany  or  walnut,  in  that  same 
semi-curvilinear  style  which  had  in 
spired  the  Queen  Anne  furniture  of 
England.  There  were  numerous  ebony, 
marquetry  or  lacquer  desks,  dressers, 
and  "Eestindia  Cabbenets",  often  in 
bombe  form.  The  kas  in  such  homes 
was  of  fine  woods,  showing  marquetry 
or  well  carved  ornament — fluted  pilas- 
ters or  columns  at  the  corners,  band- 
ings, some  acanthus  foliage,  and  the 
ball-and-claw  foot — and  brass  handles. 

The  French  colonists  were  not  so 
numerous,  nor  were  their  settlements 
permanent  in  the  early  period,  which 
doubtless  explains  in  part  the  notice- 
able scarcity  of  French  Colonial  fur- 
niture. Nevertheless,  there  was 
French  influence  which  came  by  way 
of  England  or  Holland,  and  there 
were  some  Huguenot  refugees  who 
brought  with  them  a  small  amount 
of  French  furniture  of  the  contem- 
porary periods,  that  is,  of  the  Louis. 

The  coverings  for  early  Colonial 
furniture  were  not  of  wide  or  elegant 
variety,  as  most  of  the  chairs  had 
seats  of  wood,  cane,  or  rush.  Aside 
from  these  there  were  listed  "Turkey 
work"  and  Spanish  or  Russia  leather 
covered  chairs.  That  the  rooms  were 
bright  and  cheerful  we  know  from 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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For  more  than  300  years,  the  House  of  Tashjian  has 
lived  close  to  beauty,  building  with  an  ideal,  carrying  on 
a  high  tradition.  For  centuries  their  name  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  artistry — their  knowledge  of  the  rugs  of 
Persia  a  heritage  of  generations. 

Since  1896  M.J.  Tashjian  6k  Company  have  served  con- 
tinuously the  distinguished  families  of  this  country. 

During  this  time,  they  have  imported  from  the  looms  of 
old  Persia  many  rare  and  personally  selected  rugs — in- 
ternationally recognized  examples  of  the  finest  handcraft 
of  the  near  East.  For  historic  interest,  some  of  these 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

f&  Believing  that  many  of  our  friends  will  welcome 
v£?  authentic  information  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  rare  rugs,  as  well  as  how  to  buy  and  take  care  of 
them,  an  illustrated  work  is  being  prepared  which  will 
furnish  much  valuable  knowledge  and  will  describe 
clearly  the  distinctions  between  antique,  semi-antique 
and  modern  Oriental  rugs. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  request,  a  copy 
will  be  sent  you  with  our  compliments 

M*  J.  Tashjian  &  Co. 

524  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
Between  48th  and  49th  Streets 

ENTRANCE  ALSO  FROM  THE  BARCLAY  HOTEL 
Murray  Hill  0022 

New  York  —   Newport,  R.  I.   —  Paris    —  Constantinople  —  Tabriz,  Persia 


#^ 


INCINERATOR 


S*Wp 


§?       \Sa&.Qpm 

<iH£h  I  Disposal 


Does  away  with 

the     unsanitary 

garbage  can  with 

Us    reeking    odors 

and     disease  -  spreading 

germs. 

Eliminates  fire  haz- 
ards and  avoids  an- 
noying delays  in  gar- 
bage and  trash  collec- 
tions. For  backyard  use. 
Keeps  Grounds  Clean 
Simply  deposit  gar- 
bage and  trash  in  it, 
light  with  match  at  top 
and  it  burns  the  entire  contents.  No  fuel  needed. 
No  attention  required.  Made  strong— non-rusting 
— lasts  years — works  in  all  weather— approved  by 
health,   sanitary  and   fire  officials. 

Low   price   of   $22.50   for    1M>    bu.    size,   50-inches 
high.    Also    made   in   larger    sizes.    Write    for    book- 
let.  Dealers  wanted. 
Yard-Boy   Incinerator  Co.,  7   E.   Huron  St.,   Chicago 


GOOD-BYE  GARBAGE  CAN 


VICTOR"  SKETCHING  EASELS 


Made  of  finest  seasoned  wood, 
with  waxed  finish;  very  com- 
pact; set  up  or  folds  easily. 
Light  and  durable.  An  improved 
Easel  that  appeals  to  every 
Artist. 


j-^    Write  for  Folder  No.  S — Sketch 
Boxes,  Easels  etc. 


Oil  and  Water  Colours 

Ask  for  Folders  No.  2  and  5 

V/|NS0Rfr  NEWTON 

"T  INCORPORATED  *1 

EvEri/thinq  far  the  Artist 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York, 


\o.  1-41  inch  open,  $3.00 

No.   2   65  inch  open,  $5.00 

Sent    direct    if    youi 

dcahr   cannot  supply 
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An  Intelligent  Use  of 

COLOR 


(biarritz  side  chair) 


in  BEDROOM  and 
BOUDOIR   Furniture 


THE  intelligent  use  of  color  means  more 
than  blue  curtains  to  match  blue  flowers 
in  the  wall  paper.  .  .  .  The  subtleties  in  color 
composition  are  not  caught  by  such  common- 
place methods.  .  .  .  Gentlefolk  turning  from 
the  meaningless  use  of  color,  demand  that  all 
the  appointments  of  the  correct  room  blend 
into  an  harmonious  entity.  To  achieve  this 
effect,  we  create  bedroom  and  boudoir  furni- 
ture which  conforms,  in  coloring  and  design, 
with  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  rooms  for 
which  it  is  ordered. 

Here   in    our   spacious  exhibition    rooms — - 

Dealers,  Architects,  Interior  Decorators,  and 

their  Clients  max  view  a  large  collection  of 

color  Jul  and  well-designed  bedroom 

furniture 


DECORATOR'S 
FURNITURE    CO. 


I  S  TO  R  I'll  H  AT  >    n 


383  zJftCadison   ^Avenue 
NEW    YORK 
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the  frequent  mention  of  gay  flowered 
chintzes,  colorful  "chiny  ware," 
brasses,  East  India  ornaments,  boxes, 
trays,  pictures,  etc. 

Textiles  of  the  later  period  resem- 
bled those  used  in  Europe,  figured 
damasks,  needlework,  leather,  and 
haircloth,  with  chintz  for  slip-covers. 

With  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  in 
17S2,  the  Colonies  no  longer  existed, 
and  from  this  time  on,  furniture  made 
in  America,  whether  of  Georgian  or 
French  Empire  influence,  should  be 
called  Early  American.  Since  Heppel- 
white  designs  prevailed  in  England 
during  the  period  of  enmity  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
there  were  fewer  of  his  pieces  brought 
over  than  during  the  earlier  Chippen- 
dale or  the  later  Sheraton  periods. 
From  1790  to  1810,  when  much  very 
beautiful  Early  American  furniture 
was  produced,  Sheraton's  style  took 
precedence,  though  all  the  Georgian 
styles  were  still  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  American  cabinet-makers. 

Foremost  of  our  cabinet-makers  of 
this  time  was  Duncan  Phyfe,  a  man 
of  Scotch  origin  who  started  a  little 
shop  in  lower  New  York  and  in  time 
built  up  quite  an  establishment,  with 
a  wealthy  and  fashionable  clientele. 
In  the  furniture  made  by  him  we 
note  the  inspiration  he  derived  from 
Adam  and  Sheraton,  both  in  form 
and  detail;  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
bespeaks  an  individuality  which  im- 
parts to  it  a  distinct  style. 

The  special  characteristics  of  Phyfe 
furniture,  which  was  mostly  of  ma- 
hogany and  satinwood,  were  slender- 
ness,  graceful  contours,  little  carving, 
and  this  mainly  in  laureling  on  legs 
and  arms;  reeding  which  followed 
the  constructive  lines  to  increase  the 
effect  of  slenderness;  the  lyre  in  chair- 
backs  or  as  table  supports;  and  the 
use  of  metal  mounts,  especially  for 
the  tips  of  legs. 

Comparison  of  his  chairs  with  those 
of  the  late  18th  century  in  England 
will  show  the  same  light,  open,  curvi- 
linear forms,  carved  with  the  laurel 
pattern  or  reeded,  and  low  backs  with 
ornamental  slat,  the  half-hoop,  or 
the  lyre.  Like  Sheraton,  Phyfe  was 
fond  of  building  tables  with  a  pedes- 
tal from  which  branched  several  con- 
cave, reeded,  metal-tipped  legs;  and 
for  long  tables  he  used  two  or  three 
such  pedestals  or  lyres.  He  gave  a 
distinctive  touch  to  the  tops  by 
variously  shaping  the  corners.  In  his 
shop  in  Fulton  Street  were  fashioned 
also  settees  and  beautiful  long,  low 
sofas;  and  sideboards  of  pleasing  pro- 
portions, similar  to  those  by  Sheraton. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury saw  not  only  the  rise  of  the 
American  Republic  but  also  that  of 
France,  and  with  the  consequent  bond 
of  sympathy  there  resulted  an  Ameri- 
can vogue  for  French  fashions  of 
every  kind — in  architecture,  furni- 
ture, costumes,  and  literature. 

American  Empire  furniture  had 
not,  however,  the  heavy,  pompous 
character  that  is  associated  with  so 
much  of  French  Empire.  The  Ameri- 
can pieces  were  also  of  mahogany,  but 
not  so  bulky;  had  less  ormolu  but 
more  carving,  particularly  acanthus 
leafage,  spiraling,  and  pineapple  fin- 
ials,  executed  without  finesse  but 
with  good  effect.  The  tops  of  large 
pieces,  as  sideboards,  secretaries,  and 
bureaus,  were  supported  by  columns, 
plain  or  spiraled,  with  capitals  and 
■    bases  sometimes  of  brass.  Round  or 


oval  topped  tables  were  frequent, 
with  pedestals  branching  into  animal 
legs  and  paw-feet.  Sofa  ends  were 
rolled  over  in  sweeping  curves  em- 
phasized by  elaborately  carved  dol- 
phins, cornucopias,  or  eagle  wings, 
resting  on  lion  legs. 

Tall  four-poster  beds  usually  lacked 
the  cornice,  and  the  carved  posts 
ended  in  pineapple  finials,  used  also 
on  the  low  four-posters  which  were 
coming  into  decided  favor.  Another 
type  was  the  sleigh  bed  with  rolled- 
ovet  end-boards  of  equal  height. 

The  most  pleasing  pieces  in  Em- 
pire style  were  the  chairs,  many  of 
.  them  truly  charming  with  their 
curved  backs,  legs,  and  arms,  in  spite 
of  their  unfortunate  black  haircloth 
seats.  A  favorite  model  was  called 
"The  Trafalgar,"  much  used  in  the 
parlors  and  dining  rooms  of  our 
grandmothers.  Other  material  than 
haircloth  were  damasks  and  velvets 
in  rather  strong,  solid  colors. 

During  most  of  the  first  half  of  the 
10th  century  many  shops  were  pro- 
ducing "fancy  chairs,"  that  is,  the 
small  special  ones  of  light  ornamen- 
tal form,  made  of  maple,  beech,  or 
walnut,  sometimes  of  mahogany,  and 
stained,  painted,  or  japanned.  The 
backs  had  slats,  splats,  or  spindles; 
the  seats  were  of  wood,  rush,  or 
cane;  and  the  front  legs  and  stretchers 
were  turned.  Their  charm  lay  largely 
in  the  painted  designs  of  the  backs 
and  front  rails — landscapes  or  con- 
ventional arrangements  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  usually  in  colors  and  gold  on 
a  dark  ground.  These  decorations  were 
at  first  done  free-hand,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  methods 
they  were  stenciled.  Today  they  are' 
much  sought  for,  especially  those 
made  by  Hitchcock  of  Connecticut. 

About  1820  appeared  a  type  of 
furniture  called  Jeffersonian,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Empire  style  but  dis- 
tinct from  it.  The  style  is  easily 
recognizable,  as  the  pieces — tables, 
sideboards,  sofas,  beds,  etc. — are  large 
and  heavy,  made  of  veneered  crotch 
mahogany  of  conspicuous  graining, 
and  sometimes  finished  with  narrow 
headings.  All  show  large,  broad,  flat- 
edged  scrolls;  and  wide  rails  or 
aprons,  slightly  convex;  and  mirrors 
are  often  a  fixed  part  of  dressers  and 
consoles.  Wooden  or  fancy  glass 
knobs  take  the  place  of  brass  mounts. 
This  Jeffersonian  furniture  is  often 
erroneously   spoken   of   as    Colonial. 

Furniture  art  in  America  next 
descended  to  the  Victorian  level,  re- 
deemed however  by  the  French- 
Victorian  style  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  made  by  John  H. 
Belter,  of  New  York,  the  Mitchell  & 
Ramelsberg  firm  of  Cincinnati,  and 
others.  Contemporary  with  this  was 
a  quaint  and  distinctly  American  type 
of  spindled  or  nulled  furniture,  tenta- 
tively named  "forefather,"  which 
included  the  variety  of  bed  now 
called  the  "Jenny  Lind".  When  of 
walnut  this  spindled  furniture  was 
stained;  but  when  of  pine  or  maple 
it  was  generally  painted.  Following 
these  came  the  so-called  Mission,  for 
the  most  part  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
originals  in  the  California  missions. 

This  brings  the  history  of  furniture 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  there 
are  two  strong  tendencies  striving  in 
opposite  directions — one  toward  the 
past,  the  other  toward  the  future — 
and  these  will  be  considered  in  the 
final  article,   appearing  next  month. 
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W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 

our  new  galleries  at 

the  Dra\e  Hotel 

HERE  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  of  antiques 
and  modern  reproductions  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  America  today. 

Our  staff  of  decorators  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  with  you  on  your  problems 
from  the  decoration  of  one  room  or  the 
selection  of  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  to 
the  complete  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  an  entire  establishment. 

Correspondence  is  invited.  Schemes 
and  estimates  furnished  without  obli' 
gation. 


Interior  Furnishings    and  Decorations 

Furniture  Painting 

Hangings  Carpets 

Accessories 

lllB^soti  fiomprnn* 


Philadelphia 


L  J.Nelson 

PRESIDENT 


Established  1856 

Address  correspondence   to  614   So.    Michigan  Ave.,    Chicago 


Studio  Living  Room  of  the  John  S.  A  ash  Apartment  at  1320  So.  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


LOUIS  XVI  Marquise  of  exceptional 
beauty,  with  carvings  exquisitely  wrought, 
reproduced  from  the  original  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 


2138  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Established  1874 

2and4E.Forty-Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


To  look  distinguished 
but  not  distinctive, 
fashionable  yet  not  fash- 
ioned, smart  without  affec- 
tation, are  attributes  of 
good  taste — and  funda- 
mentals of  Wetzel  artistry. 


Copyright    by    Wetzel 


ARTCRAFT 

In 

METAL 

Factory  and  Showroom 

405  East  61st  Street 

New  York  City 

Phone  Regent  5068 


Designers  and 
Manufacturers  of 

Ornaments    and 

Objects  of  Art 

in  Iron  and  Bronze 

GATES  STAIRRAILS 

GRILLES 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

ETC. 


DR.  R.  NEWMAN 

Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

? 

Announces 

his  home  treatment 
for  reducing  weight 
or  taking  off  adipose 
tissue. 

The  arrangement  of 
his  "paywhenTe' 
duced"  offer  insures 
satisfaction. 

No  loss  of  time  or  in' 
convenience  involved. 
He  will  be  glad  to  fur' 
nish  proof  and  testi' 
monials  on  request. 


Free  Trial  Treatment 
sent  on  request  anywhere 


Dr.  R.  NEWMAN 

286  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 


Decorative  Awnings 

(Continued  jrom  page  114) 

home  interior.  The  value  of  the  porch 
is  immeasurably  increased  and  a  bal- 
cony may  become  a  practical  asset 
rather  than  a  mere  matter  of  deco- 
rative ornament.  And  it  might  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
it  is  a  pleasing  commentary  on  the 
trend  of  American  taste,  to  find  the 
custom  of  out  door  living  gaining 
in  popularity  with  every  passing 
year. 

Much  depends  on  the  lines  of  the 
house  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
wall,  wholly  apart  from  the  type  it 
depicts,  in  making  a  wise  selection  of 
awnings.  The  orientation  influences 
the  matter  to  a  great  degree  but  per- 
sonal comfort  and  an  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  design  will  help  find  a 
solution  if  one  is  undertaking  the 
task  alone.  Not  infrequently,  two  or 
more  methods  of  treating  the  win- 
dows will  be  found  in  the  same 
house.  Where  there  are  broad  groups 
of  casements  in  the  lower  story  of 
the  main  faqade,  broad  awning  strips 
with  open  sides  will  be  used,  while 
long  double  openings  above  will  be 
draped  with  plain  color.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  drapes  is  that,  since  the 
curtains  are  on  a  pole,  they  can  be 
looped  back  or  allowed  to  hang  free 
as  the  position  of  the  sun  or  the 
personal  taste  of  the  room's  occupant 
determines.  In  the  Spanish  type 
houses,  an  iron  balcony  usually  orna- 
ments the  opening  and,  on  occasion, 
the  curtains  may  be  thrown  over  the 
rail  to  allow  the  current  of  air  to 
enter  but  to  exclude  the  sun.  This  is 
a   fashion   of   Californian   origin. 

A  late  Elizabethan  type  of  house 
has  square  headed  mullioned  windows 
hung  with  a  broad  canopy  and  the 
round  headed  single  openings  hung 
with  the  circle  awning,  the  brilliant 
effect  of  the  fabrics  enhanced  by  a 
gorgeous  lawn  umbrella  in  the  same 
vivid  hues.  In  a  delightful  Italian 
stucco  house  with  red  tile  roof,  the 
window  groups  in  the  lower  story 
and  the  long  draped  casements  above 
have  broad  striped  awnings  of  in- 
tense blue  and  white,  the  effect  of 
which,  since  the  facade  is  absolutely 
without  ornament,  is  as  smart  as 
paint. 

The  cosy  intimacy  made  possible 
by  erecting  a  stretch  of  bright,  cheer- 
ful awning  cloth  over  an  open  ver- 
anda is  beyond  belief,  particularly 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  a  low  con- 
crete wall  encloses  it.  The  gay  printed 
fabric,  done  over  in  arabesques,  sup- 
ported by  stout  spear  heads,  not  only 
supplies  an  Oriental  note  of  great 
subtlety  and  charm  but  melts  into 
perfect  harmony  with  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  house.  Even  a  low, 
squat  modern  version  of  the  gambrel 
roof  type  with  wide  roof  dormers 
succumbs  to  the  Eastern  influence  of 
the  new  awning  material  in  the  scroll 
pattern.  Its  quaint  domestic  charac- 
ter is  in  no  wise  affected  by  the 
anomaly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
modest  little  dwelling  wears  a  whim- 
sical air  as  if  it  rather  enjoyed  bask- 
ing in  a  role  so  foreign  to  tradition. 
A  brick  house  of  Norman  aspect 
which  otherwise  might  be  keyed  in 
low  tones  is  given  life  and  animation 
with  awnings  in  a  distinctive  new 
pattern  having  a  henna  ground  with 
deep  vermilion,  grass  green  and 
black  figures.  Equally  effective  would 
be  one  having  a  turquoise  field  with 
olive  green,  terra  cotta  and  light 
blue  green  dispersed  in  delectable 
fashion.  It  would  seem  there  is  a 
pattern   for  every  conceivable  need. 


for 

Serious  Students 

of  Furniture 

This  ■unique  compilation  of  measured 
drawings  from  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum pierces  to  the  very  root  of 
period  style,  decoration,  and  construction. 
A-  dependable  guide  for  the  furniture 
lover  ...  an  authentic  source  of  detailed 
information  for  the  designer,  decorator 
or  architect.  25  accurate  drawings  and 
measurements  from  accredited  antiques, 
with  text,  by  international  authorities. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before  published — 
hundreds  of  copies  sold  without  ad- 
vertising. 

"An  Exemplar   of  Antique 
Furniture  Design" 

by  Edgar  and  Verna  Cook  Salomonsky 


Now  this  attractive  edi 
offered  at  the  low  price 
free  examination.  Send 
copy  of  "The  Exemplar' 
or  return.  Quick  action 
Write  today! 
For  drawing  board  use, 


5  Days'  FREE 
Examination 


tion  (12!/2"  x  9")  is 
of  £5.00,  on  5  days' 
no  money.  Keep  your 
for  5  days;  send  £5.00 
necessary   at  this  price. 

the  portfolio  format  in 
boards,  with  plates  in 
separate  4-page  forms, 
is  convenient.  Price 
£6.00,  with  5-day  ex- 
amination   privilege- 


PERIODICAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

201  Division  Ave.,  N. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


BOOKPLATES 

Sketches   submitted  and  plates   de- 
signed and   etched   on   copper 
To   order   only 
Prices   from   $100.00    up.    Send   for    samples 

RALPH  FLETCHER  SEYMOUR 
410    South    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


SheOld-World 
,.  Galleries.™ 


65,    Duke    St.,    Grosvenor    Sq., 
LONDON,  W.  1.,  ENGLAND 

(Near  Selfridges) 
(Cables  Olgallery,  WestoLONDON) 
Buy  Your  English  Antiques  From  England 
We  arrange  for  boxing,  consular  invoices  and  declara- 
tion of  antiquity,  freight,  insurance  and  delivery  to 
your  dour  at  lowest  rates.  Antiques  admitted  duty 
free  to  U.  S.  A. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed  genu- 
ine  antiques  $250  includes  li  Queen  Anne  Spindle- 
bach  chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  Queen  Anne 
Oak  l)-endcd  Tahle.  All  over  100  years  old.  Packing, 
freight  and  delivery.  New  York.  Boston  or  Philadel- 
phia about  $55. 

Illustrated   Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  7  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
(1).  Complete  price  list;  180  photos;  GO  pages. 
(2>.  Furnishing  anil  color  schemes  by  Mrs.   Barrett. 
(3).  "Useful     Household    Hints."     by    H.     Stanley 
Barrett,     Architect:    contains     "How    to     stain 
deal    floors    to    look    like    oak.    and    to    last    20 
years";     "Best    polish     for    old    furniture    and 
how    to    make    it";    "Cleaning    Furniture,    etc." 
(It.  Old  Furniture  as  a  good  Investment. 
(."it.  Hints     on     buying     Antiques,    on    Fakes,    and 

Historical   notes, 
(f>).  List    of    Dates    and    Periods    of    Old    Furniture. 
j , 

COUPON  A. IX  10/28    j 

I    /  enclose  7  cent   V.  S.   A.  stamp  lor  above  cata-    . 

I     loouc. 

■    Xante | 

I    Address I 

! I 
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SPANISH  and  GOTHIC  SCREENS 


Extremely     Beautiful     and     Colorful 

DUCO  FINISHED  IN  GOLD  AND  TURQUOISE  BLUE,  LAVENDER  AND  ANY 
COLOR  TO  MATCH  FURNISHINGS.  ESPECIALLY  APPROPRIATE  FOR  COUN- 
TRY HOMES.  ALSO  FOR  HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB 
DINING    ROOMS    TO    CONCEAL    DOORWAY     TO     PANTRY     AND    KITCHEN. 


THE  CENTRAL  PARK  THE    WARDE    TRAVER    COMPANY 

STUDIOS  15  WEST  SIXTY  SEVENTH  STREET,  TELEPHONE  TRAFALGAR  1010 


NEW   YORK 


'T'he   beginning   of  Autumn  is 

here  and  with  it,  thoughts  of 

Autumn    and    Winter    Clothes. 

We  respectfully  suggest  or- 
dering Clothes  early — This  will 
give  us  plenty  of  time  for  the 
making  and  insures  better  work. 
This  applies  especially  to  Eve- 
ning Dress  Clothes. 

New  and  exclusive  materials 
are  here  from  England  and 
Scotland  in   great  variety. 


HUGHES  &  MULLER 

Established  in  1848  at  338  High  Street 

1527    Walnut    St.,    Philadelphia 


S-784 

COLONIAL 

FIREPLACE      SETS 

"DEAUTIFY  your  hearth  and  home 
-*-'  with  appropriate  fireplace  furnish- 
ings. Out  of  our  thirty  years  experience, 
we  will  help  you  choose  the  fireplace 
and  the  fittings  that  fit  your  decorative 
scheme  or  period  architecture. 

Write  for  free  folder  "What  makes  a 
home",  a  mine  of  useful  and  helpful 
fireplace  information.  Without  obliga- 
tion, use  the  free  consulting  service  of 
our  fireplace  experts.  Every  fireplace 
question  gladly  answered.  Avoid  vital 
errors  that  ruin  a  fireplace. 

S-784  Fireplace  Set,  Antique  English 
Finish,  illustrated  above.  Includes  cast 
brass  andirons,  29"  high,  cast  brass  fire 
tools,  36"  high,  fireplace  screen,  brass 
frame,  with  black  wire  mesh  screen. 
Authentic  design  executed  with  rare 
artistry.  Price  complete  set — #310.00. 
Other  sets  equally  complete 
— priced    #28.00    up. 

Write    for    folder    "What    makes 
a   home"  and  full   information. 

Colonial  Fireplace   Co. 

Manufacturers    of   Colonial  Damper,    Vic- 
tor  Electric,   Complete   Fireplace   Glo-Hot 
Electric    Grate    and    "Everything    for    the 
Fireplace1' 

4620  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  111. 


FLOWER  STAND 

embodying     the     spirit 
ol    the    present    era  — 


pre 


SlOll    till 


achieving   unusual    expression   tliru 
graceltil   yet  powerlul   lines. 

"resenting  a  striking  assemblage  ol 
the  ultimate  m  .Modernistic  lnter- 
eta  tion  Lamps,     1  ore  meres, 

Lonsole.v  and   many  other  origina- 
tions  handsomely  wrought  by  the 

master  craftsmen  of  SALTERINI. 

Every  piece  bears  the  name  <■! 
SALTERINI- Seek  them  .a 
the  finest  Sfntps  and  Department 
Stores.    Send  for  Booh  lei  N,,.8. 

John  B.  Salterini 

•  Wiornhl  Iron  - 


35-37  West  I 

New 


23*  Street 
York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


HOLIDAY   GIFTS   TO    BE    MONOGRAMMED 

It  is  not  too  early  to  order  Holiday  Gifts  to  be 
Monogrammed,  thus  assuring  prompt  delivery.  Above 
Handsome  French  Silk  Mufflers,  $25.00  each;  French 
Silk  Crepe  Handkerchiefs,  $4.50  each.  Monograms  are 
additional.       State    Colors    when    ordering    by    mail. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 

<*%.  §Miha  §»  (2omJuuui> 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE  * 

NEW  YORK 
LONDON  PARIS 

27  OLD   BOND   STREET  2  RUE   DE  CASTIGLIONE 


HENRY  V.WEIL 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 


247-249  East  57th  Street 
New   York 


Broadway  to  Date 

And  Now  Comes  the  March  of  Villain  and  Maid,  King 

and  Cloivn  and  Cocktail-Shaker  Again  I 

By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


fanfare:    1928-20 

BROADWAY  is  about  to  give 
birth — Broadway  is  a  lady 
since  prohibition — to  a  family 
of  some  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  children  if  I  may  believe  the 
ballyhooing  of  the  producers.  By  the 
time  this  is  printed  quite  a  dozen  or 
so  of  these  children  will  no  doubt 
have  died,  some  of  summer  croup  in 
the  dialogue,  others  of  defective 
brain-work,  and  still  others  of  first, 
second  and  third  act  rickets.  The 
surviving  babies  of  good  old  Mother 
Broadway  will  be  duly  measured  in 
this  place  according  to  my  private 
Bertillon  system — that  is,  the  play 
will  come  first  in  importance  and  its 
interpretation  second.  The  box  office 
standard  will  not  be  considered  at  all. 

Criticism  of  any  kind  is  a  valua- 
tion based  on  a  peculiar  and  individ- 
ual emotional  and  mental  reaction 
which  must  be  purely  aesthetic  in  its 
nature  and  be  totally  devoid  of  moral 
or  social  bias.  Any  other  kind  of 
criticism  is  from  a  text-book  or  an 
uplift  complex. 

A  critic  has  more  brickbats  aimed 
at  him  from  more  directions  than 
any  other  form  of  animal  intelligence 
since  the  Piltdown  Skull  started  its 
stroll  up  the  ages  hand-in-hand  with 
the  Maid  of  Cro-Magnon.  This  is, 
of  course,  because  the  critic,  and 
especially  the  dramatic  critic,  must 
be  personal,  combative  and  do  a  lot 
of  solid  bloody  arena  work  if  he  is 
worth  his  biscuit  Tortoni.  Again,  in 
criticising  the  actors  and  actresses  in 
a  play  he  is  dealing  with  flesh  and 
blood  and  even  with  pocketbooks — 
very  often  so  much  more  sensitive 
than  flesh  and  blood.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  few  actors  or  actresses 
have  any  use  for  a  critic  who  criti- 
cizes their  acting  honestly.  If  he  does 
it  with  dishonest  reservations  out  of 
purely  human  motives,  he  is  called 
an  "honest  critic"  and  may  escape 
horse-whipping. 

But  all  this  is  human.  None  of  us 
likes  the  truth  about  ourselves,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  job  connected 
with  it.  So  I  have  arrived  at  this  com- 
promise— there  being  so  much  utterly 
rotten  acting  on  Broadway — when  a 
player  is  good  I'll  say  so.  When  a 
player  is  hopelessly  bad  I'll  say  noth- 
ing. Use  this  for  your  guide,  gentle 
readers,  and  save  me  from  an  early 
death.  The  play  itself  being  some- 
thing impersonal,  it  should  come  forth 
unto  the  critic  to  be  judged  without 
fear,  hope  or  despair  in  its  eyes.  For 
the  play's  the  thing — it  cannot  too 
often  be  reiterated.  The  greatest  actor 
in  the  world  cannot  get  a  bad  play 
over.  But  mediocre  acting  can  keep 
a  good  play  on  the  boards  for  years. 
what's  in  the  wind? 

Some  great  things  are  promised, 
and  if  you  experience  the  joy  of 
expectation  to  the  extent  that  I  do 
in  waiting  for  certain  plays  you  will 
be  all  eyes  and  reserved  seats  for 
some  of  the  things  that  are  coming 
along. 

The  Guild  lines  up  some  brain- 
tickling  names:  Goethe,  Romain 
Rolland,  Turgenev,  Eugene  O'Neill 
and  Bernard  Shaw  (the  latter  I  am 
quite  fed  up  on.  but  I  always  enjoy 
his  antics  and  take  them  at  their  real 
insincere  worth).  "Faust,"  an  epic  of 


all  time,  very  boresome  in  parts,  will 
roll  over  the  Fifty-second  street  stage 
in  the  hands  of  a  German  director, 
Friedrich  Holl.  Who  will  do  Me- 
phisto?  I  do  not  know  at  this  writing. 
Lunt?  After  his  magnificent  acting  in 
Volpone,  he  would  seem  to  be  the 
man.  O'Neill's  new  play  is  called 
"Dynamo."  He  would  not  tell  me  a 
word  arjout  it,  but  I  understand  it  is 
something  very  big.  An  O'Neill  pro- 
duction has  now  become  an  Event. 
The  word  Dynamo  has  tremendous 
implications — it  sums  up  all  of  mod- 
ern, materialistic,  standardized  civili- 
zation. Maybe  it's  something  along 
those  lines.  I  merely  guess. 

The  Civic  Repertory  tells  me  that 
it  is  going  to  do  Moliere's  "Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme".  I  hope  they  do  it  in 
a  modern  treatment.  Moliere  is  so 
profoundly  universal,  dateless,  and 
root-plunging  that  he  could  be  played 
very  easily  in  modern  clothes.  But 
why  not  translate  the  title  into  Eng- 
lish?— some  smart,  whippy  title  like 
"Babbitt's  Grand-dad"? 

Charles  Hopkins  has  several  things 
on  the  carpet  which  are  tickling  my 
palate  like  dreamed  of  pickles  in  a 
desert:  "The  Fourth  Wall,"  by  Milne. 
Sounds  super-dimensional.  Milne  is 
improving.  His  "The  Ivory  Door" 
delighted  me.  I  have  a  childish  and 
unconquerable  love  for  symbolical 
plays,  especially  about  the  other 
world.  His  other  productions  all  have 
good  titles,  "The  Unknown  Warrior" 
(nothing  to  do  with  our  own  Happy 
Warrior),  "The  Great  Fire  in  the 
Opera  House,"  by  George  Kaiser,  and 
"The  Image." 

George  Tyler  announces  that  he 
will  show  us  "Macbeth,"  with  Mar- 
garet Anglin  as  Lady  Macbeth  and 
Lyn  Harding  as  Macbeth.  Those  who 
recall  that  great  performance  of  Miss 
Anglin  as  Electra  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  can  easily  see  her  as 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  most  tragic  woman 
in  the  Shakespearian  repertoire.  A 
splendid  combination — Anglin  and 
Harding.  I'm  all  set  for  that  evening. 

I'm  strong  for  Molnar.  Suave, 
subtle,  cunningly  satiric,  what  would 
a  season  be  now  without  Ferenc  with 
his  monocle?  David  Belasco  will  give 
us  "Mima"  from  the  Hungarian's  pen, 
with  the  curious  and  bizarre  Leonore 
Ulrich.  If  it's  as  good  as  "The  Play's 
the  Thing" — well,  it  couldn't  be.  But 
we'll  all  be  there! 

As  I  write  this  some  of  the  big  guns 
have  not  announced  what  they  will 
go  over  the  top  with.  Walter  Hamp- 
den, Arthur  Hopkins,  Morris  Gest, 
Horace  Liveright,  William  Brady, 
Crosby  Gaige,  John  Golden,  Charles 
Frohman,  Gilbert  Miller,  Brock  Pem- 
berton,  Winthrop  Ames,  among 
others,  are  still  at  sea.  They  are  culti- 
vating their  plums  and  lemons  in  a 
secret  garden.  There  will  be  several 
newspaper  stories  on  the  Rue  de 
Nedick  early  in  the  fall  and  "Chopin" 
will  charm  us  and  shock  us  (maybe) 
simultaneously. 
"the  front  page" 

With  an  eye  strictly  on  the  box- 
office  and  the  tabloid  atoms  in  our 
brain,  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur  broke  into  Broadway  with  a 
smashing,  thrilling  hit  on  newspaper 
life  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Building 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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Expressing 

Charm  in  Interior  Decorations 


THE  smartness  of  your  wall 
coverings  is  indicative  of  your 
taste  —  of  your  appreciation  of 
things  beautiful  and  lovely. 

The  selection  of  the  correct  de- 
signs and  colors  for  any  room  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  study.  You  can 
have  the  experienced  help  of  San- 
itas  decorators  in  obtaining  restful, 
harmonious  and  charming  effects 
with  this  modern  wall  covering. 

Sanitas  lends  itself  to  every  style  of 
decoration.  There  are  plain  pastel 
shades  in  dull  finishes,  figured  de- 
signs, colorful  styles  and  rich  satin- 
like metalline  brocades,  enabling 
you  to  secure  distinctive  and  pleas- 
ing results. 

Beauty  and  utility  are  combined  to 
an  unusual  degree  in  Sanitas,  be- 


cause Sanitas  is  not  only  good  to 
look  at  and  live  with,  but  it  really 
helps  to  protect  walls  Made  of 
cloth,  it  does  not  tear  when  ordinary 
wall  cracks  occur.  It  has  strength 
enough  to  resist  them.  Then,  too, 
the  surface  of  Sanitas  is  impervious 
to  moisture — dust  can  be  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  cloth.  And  the  non- 
fading  colors  are  a  joy,  prolonging 
the  decorative  life  of  this  material. 

By  all  means,  see  Sanitas  before  you  de- 
cide on  your  wall  covering  materials. 
Your  decoratorwill  gladly  show  you  the 
new  Sanitas  Sample  Book  containing 
the  complete  line  of  150  styles.  Consult 
him  and  let  him  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
really  inexpensive  Sanitas  is,  after  all. 

If  your  decorator  does  not  sell  Sanitas. 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that 
the  Sanitas  Sample  Book  is  shown 
to  you. 


Write  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 

When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier, 
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Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  R  4188 
(1/5  actual  size) 


£tyles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


■ 


MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 


iAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you 
this   new  Sanitas   Sample  'Book 


JNIo  son,  not  a  real  winter 
since '93" 

Snow  and  ice  may  be  tearing  in  from  the  North.  Your 
nose,  ears,  and  fingers  may  be  nipped.  The  bottom  may 
be  dropping  out  of  the  thermometer.  But  Grandpa 
still  contends  that  the  world  is  getting  warmer. 
Mo  winter  in  recent  memory  can  quite  equal,  he  is 
certain,  the  severity  of  that  cold  spell  back  in  '93. 

In  all  modesty,  the  United  States  Radiator 
Corporation  is  responsible  for  Grandfather's 
warm  conviction.  There  he  is,  sitting  in  a  room 
cheerfully  heated  by  Capitol  radiators;  the 
Capitol  boiler  in  the  basement  delivering  ample  fe 
warmth  without  extra  care  despite  the  extraordinary  cold. 

Not  only  have  there  been  tremendous  improvements 
in  heating  equipment  since  his  youth,  but  now  a  big  new 
idea—  Capitol  guaranteed  heating*  warrantsin  writingthe 
exact  number  of  radiators  that  every  Capitol  boiler  will 
satisfactorily  heat.  It  thus  assures  that  your  boiler  will  not 
be  larger  and  costlier  than  your  needs.  It  dismisses  all 
doubt  that  your  boiler  will  be  too  small  to  supply  uniform 


©  United  States  Radiator  Corporation.  1928 


heat  during  sudden  cold  snaps.  It  gives  written 
security  that  your  Capitol  boiler,  for  steam  or  hot 
water  on  any  standard  fuels,  will  economically  sup- 
ply plentiful  warmth. 

Ask  your  contractor  about  the  definite  assurance 
of  satisfaction  that  Capitol  guaranteed  heating  will 
give  you.  And  write  for  a  very  useful  and  informing 
book,  A  Modern  House  Warming:  illustrated,  and 
free. 

* GU A R ANT E E D    HEATING 

Your  contractor  receives  a  written  guarantee  on  the  heating  capacity  of  every 
Capitol  Boiler.  No  other  heating  equipment  assures  you  satisfaction  so  definitely 


United  jSta  tes  Radia  tor  (orpora  tion 


S  Factories  and  33  Assembling 
Plant s  Serve  the  Country 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  38  years,  builders  of 
dependable  heating  equipment 


THE    PACIFIC    STEEL    BOILER    CORPORATION 

Division  of  the  United  States  Radiator  Corporation,  builds 
welded  steel  heating  hoilers  for  large  installations — business 
buildings,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  and  large  apartments 
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WITH 


Capitol  Boilers 

AND   RADIATORS 
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Objects  of  Art 

Tapestries 

Antique  and 

Modern 

Furniture 


^m.  ^aumgarten  &  &o.  One 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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Keep  Slender, 

Radiantly  Healthy 

This  Enjoyable  New  Way! 

DIETING  or  backbreaking  exercises  no  longer  necessary! 
For  an  ingenious  new  device,  the  Battle  Creek  Health 
Builder,  enables  you  to  keep  gloriously  healthy  —  pleasingly 
slender  —  without  any  effort  on  your  part!  The  Health  Builder, 
manufactured  under  the  patents  of  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg, 
gives  a  combined  massage-vibratory  treatment,  better  than  a 
skilled  masseur.  It  vigorously  massages  the  heaviest  muscles, 
peps  up  sluggish  circulation,  aids  digestion  and  reduces  super- 
fluous weight. 

Endorsed  by  Famous  Beauty 


Dorothy  Knapp,  star  of  Earl  Car- 
roll's "Vanities,"  uses  the  Health 
Builder  daily.  She  says,  "I  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  the  Health  Build- 
er to  every  one  that  is  interested  in 
keeping  radiantly  healthy  and  in  re- 
taining a  beautiful  figure."  Here, 
(at  last)  is  a  safe,  simple,  scientific 
method  of  reducing  weight  and 
keeping  vigorously  healthy. 

A  Health  Builder  for 

Every  Requirement 

Ideal  for  home  use  is  the  Universal 

Home  Model,  a  compact  enclosed 


Health  Builder.  The  Athletic  Mod- 
el is  very  popular  for  clubs,  home 
gymnasiums,  colleges,  health  cen- 
ters, institutions,  steamships,  etc., 
while  the  handsome  De  Luxe  Cabi- 
net Models  combine  utility  wiih 
distinctive  beauty. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Send  for  "Health  and  Beauty  in 
Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day"— a  valuable 
Free  Book  showing  the  Battle  Creek 
Health  Builder  in  operation — with 

complete  series  of  home  exercises. 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 

Room    AE-3154 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


of  Chicago  called  "The  Front  Page." 
Built  around  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
on  the  eve  of  execution  and  how  a 
reporter  held  him  in  a  roll-top  desk 
in  order  to  execute  a  scoop  for  his 
paper,  there  unrolls  before  our  eye, 
fills  our  ears  and  poisons  our  nostrils 
about  the  finest  type  of  the  play  vul- 
gar, the  play  filthy,  the  play  sensa- 
tional and  the  play  Hectic  that  has 
come  to  New  York  in  a  long  time. 

That  all  this  mess  is  true  to  life  I 
have  no  way  of  gainsaying.  It  is  said 
to  be  stark  newspaper  and  political 
realism  right  down  to  the  very  minute 
that  you,  the  unhappy  reader,  read 
this.  That  it  is  drama,  personal  psy- 
chology, or  contains  anything  beauti- 
ful or  thought-provoking  I  softly 
deny.  But  probably  its  authors  never 
intended  it  as  such.  They  have  "gone 
box  office"  with  a  vengeance  and  have 
put  on  a  play,  with  the  able  staging 
of  George  S.  Kaufman,  that  ought  to 
interest  our  thrill-seeking  vulgarians 
for  a  year  or  two — and  what  a  movie ! 
The  long  cast  acted  up  one  hundred 
per  cent,  with  that  incorrigible  laugh- 
getter,  Osgood  Perkins,  my  first 
choice.  Dorothy  Stickney,  as  a  lady 
of  pleasure,  was  good.  "The  Front 
Page"  will  no  doubt  bring  down  on 
us  many  "newspaper"  plays — all  of 
which  will  not  come  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  even  whispering  the 
real  truth  about  the  matter. 

A    SURPRISE    PARTY 

It  burst  upon  us  like  an  income  tax 
refund.  The  Play-Arts  Guild,  of  Balti- 
more, slipped  quietly  into  town  one 
summer  day,  hired  the  Theatre  Mas- 
que and  played  "Patience,"  that  in- 
comparable and  lovely  satire  on 
Hermionism  by  Gilbert  &  Sullivan, 
a  marriage  made  in  Heaven,  as  we 
used  to  say  before  the  grand  old 
institution  went  to  pieces.  I  went 
there  in  some  trepidation,  for  unless 
"Patience"  is  done  just  utterly  right 
it  will  be  utterly  wrong.  But  while 
the  Baltimore  players  did  not  put 
over  a  "memorable  performance", 
they  did  do  an  utterly  good  one  in 
many  particulars.  Touches  of  ama- 
teurism here  and  there  really  added 


to  the  effectiveness  of  this  operetta 
of  amateur  aestheticism.  The  high 
spot  was  the  Archibald  Grosvenor  of 
Edmund  Leonard.  Donald  Kirkley 
rather  horsed  and  hammed  his  Bun- 
thorne,  while  Mary  Bokee  was  a 
Patience  fair  to  see  and  hear.  The 
whole  company  gave  us  all  a  gorgeous 
summer  evening.  Come  again! 

ANOTHER  SURPRISE  PARTY 

I  wandered  along  Broadway  one 
evening  not  long  ago  and  in  a  moment 
of  cerebral,  cardiac  and  spino-nervo 
weakness  I  went  into  Loew's  State 
Theatre  to  see  a  vaudeville  show  with 
a  movie,  all  on  one  bill.  The  dreary 
and  ancient  wheezes  began — the  same 
"old  tumblers,  jazz-maniacs  and  story- 
tellers; the  same  old  moving  picture 
— but  why  did  I  remain?  Because  it 
was  about  twenty  degrees  cooler  in- 
side than  out.  At  about  ten-thirty  a 
sign  went  up,  "The  Arnaut  Bros." 
And  then  came  my  surprise,  for  I 
saw  in  these  two  bird  mimics,  dressed 
grotesquely  as  French  clowns,  one  of 
the  most  delicately  artistic,  original 
and  laughable  acts  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  theatre.  And  the  howls  of 
mirth  and  applause  with  which  the 
audience  received  these  two  great 
comedians  proved  to  me  that  the 
average  vaudeville  audience  is  simply 
sick  unto  death  of  the  common  fare 
and  is  waiting  for  such  acts  as  the 
Arnaut  brothers  put  on,  which  is  the 
acme  of   comic  innuendo. 

GREAT  ONE-ACTERS 

Why  have  we  not  a  regular  theatre 
for  one-act  plays  exclusively?  The 
one-act  play,  to  me,  is  the  very  con- 
densation and  ideal  of  the  dramatic 
art.  I  believe  such  a  theatre  would 
pay  if  properly  backed.  This  sugges-- 
tion  came  to  me  on  reading  the  eleven 
one-act  plays  of  Luigi  Pirandello 
which  E.  P.  Dutton  have  just  got  out. 
These  are,  many  of  them,  master- 
pieces of  irony  and  sentiment  in  the 
great  Italian  playwright's  best  style. 
If  we  are  not  permitted  to  see  and 
hear  these  plays,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  get  them  in  this  book  edited  by 
Arthur  Livingston  which  gave  me  an 
entrancing  evening. 


Chimneys,  Corbels  and  Wind- Vanes 


(Continued  from  page  59) 


Of  unusual  interest  too,  is  their 
use  as  a  base  for  brackets,  support- 
ing the  shelving  roof  of  a  Tudor  en- 
trance door  where,  in  lieu  of  wood 
carved  in  foliage,  animal  subjects 
are  introduced,  as  were  human  figures 
in  mediaeval  times.  No  other  single 
detail,  it  is  safe  to  say,  offers  the 
architect  a  more  pleasing  op- 
portunity of  introducing  fine 
craftsmanship. 

Clustering    about    the    wind- 
vane  is  a  world  of  romance  and 
fascinating  history,  dating  back 
to  before  the  Christian  era,  when      #\I 
the  Greeks  not  only  deified  the  ' 

wind  but  memorialized  its  bea- 
tific influence  by  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  structure,  bestowing  upon 
it  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds.  Other  Old  World  peoples 
glorified  it  also  but  the  Romans,  it  is 
said,  were  first  to  turn  the  wind  to 
man's  account  by  adopting  the 
weather-vane. 

Not  many,  I  dare  say,  are  aware 
that  the  humble  weathercock  of  the 
Colonial  barnyard,  was  once  a  proud 
finial  which  topped  only  the  ecclesias- 
tical  edifices  of  England.  During  the 


A  weather-vane  which 

portrays  one's  favorite 

dog  after  a  design  by 

John  Held,  Jr. 


manorial  period,  it  took  the  form  of 
a  pennant  which,  ornamented  with 
heraldic  devices,  was  largely  favored 
by  the  nobility.  In  our  own  Victorian 
period,  it  came  to  represent  the 
humblest  of  callings,  and  generally 
fell,  like  the  lightning  rod,  if  not 
into  disrepute,  into  actual  disuse  at 
least.  But  today,  as  with  chimney 
pots  and  corbels,  the  wind-vane  is 
filling  the  picturesque  role  of  me- 
diaeval days,  augmented  by  divers 
new  applications  of  an  appealing  sort. 
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The  Modern  Movement 
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Interior  Decoration 

IN  SIX  EASILY  MASTERED  LESSONS 

These  six  lessons  will  give  you  a  complete 
mastery  of  every  phase  of  this  modern  move- 
ment so  that  you  will  he  qualified  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  truly  modern  and  what  is  mere 
sensationalism;  how  to  apply  this  knowledge 
in  the  decoration  of  your  own  home  or  in  a 
professional  capacity  as  decorator  of  private 
residences,  business  offices  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
the  occasion  requires  decoration  in  the  modern 
manner. 


Corner   of    Li\tng    Room   of  the  Author 

The  Scope  of  the  Lessons 
Lesson    1 — What   is   Modern? 
Lesson  2 — Fundamental  Idea  of  Modern  Decoration. 

Lesson    .'J — Modern     Styles    as    Expressed    in     Fabrics 

and  dolor  Combination.' 
Lesson   4 — Modern    Furniture   and   lis    Setting. 
Lesson   5 — The   Spirit   of   Modern   Art   in   Business — 

\\  indoM    Display   and    Store   Decorating. 
Lesson   6 — Combining  the  Modern  with  Other   Styles. 

This   course   presents   the   only   comprehensive   and 
authoritative  home  study  course  now  available  cover- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Modern  Movement  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration  and  related  subjects 

The  Personal  Work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl 

The  entire  Course  is  the  work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  America,  a  prac- 
ticing decorator  of  distinction  and  a  designer  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  the  highest  calibre. 

An  interesting  booklet  and  full  details 
of  how  you  may  take  this  fascinating  home 
study  course  will  be  mailed  on  request 

A  special  discount  of  40%   to  those  who  enroll  now 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Spliynx  jnd  Pyramids 
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flb  Parthenon 


In  All  the  World  No  Trip  Like  This! 

ITwinlr'c         7th  Annual 
rrUllK  5     Cruise  De  JCuxe 

Mediterranean 

67  GlorioUS  Days...  mysterious  Egypt 
...  sacred  Palestine  ...  ancient  Greece  ...  gor- 
geous Italy  ...  romantic  Spain  ...  enchanting 
North  Africa  ...  primitive  Dalmatian  Coast... 
bewitching  Turkey  ...  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive itinerary  of  strange  cities  bordering  this 
historic  sea.  ^The  romance  ...  the  charming 
social  life  ...  dances  ...  gay  carnivals  ...  smart 
country  club  atmosphere  and  comfort  on  a 
ship  built  for  cruising  ...  far  famed  cuisine  ... 
service  par  excellence  ...  a  most  efficient  staff 
to  entertain  and  guide  you  ...  53  years  expe- 
rience ...  all  combine  to  make  this  a  most 
attractive      and     thrilling     adventure. 

Sxclusive/y  Chartered  "Palatial  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Cunard  Line's  finest  first-class  cuisine   and  service 

Membership  limited  to  390  guests  —  half  capacity 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK,  JAN.  29 


e| 


Free  slob-over  in  Europe,  including  return  via 
S.  S.  Berengaria"  or  any  Cunard  steamer 
Rales  from  $950,  including  shore  excursions 

Full     particulars    on    request 
Early  reservation  advisable 
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AlhombrQ. 
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FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.    1S7.>) 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Philadelphia — 1529  Locust  St.  Chicago — 175  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston — 33  Devonshire  St. 
San   Francisco — 29   Geary   St.  Los   Angeles — 756   So.   Broadway 


the 

BARCLAY 

NEW     YORK'S    MOST    DISTINGUISHED     RESIDENTIAL     HOTEL 


BARCLAY  distinction  emanates 
not  alone  from  its  locale,  the 
suave  elegance  of  its  Early  American 
appointments,  or  the  perfection  of 
its  service — but  from  blending  all 
three  with  that  most  desirable  of  all 
elements — the  prestige  of  its  guests. 

Delightful  apartments  for  short  or  long  term 
leases  and  accommodations  for  the  transient 
stay.     Write  for  information  and  brochure. 


Ill      EAST     4.8  t/l     STREET 


General  Manager 

WARREN    T.    MONTGOMERY 


New  York 
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ELYSEE 

60  EAST  54™  STREET 

HEW  YORK 


HOTEL 

AND 

RESTAURANT 

EKCHAHTINGIY  DIFFERENT 


UNDER      PERSONAL 

DIRECTION   OP 
MAX    A.HAERINC- 
TC  LB  PHONE   PLATA  IO66 
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\He  Ambassador^ 

and  ike  <Jlmbassador  &ast 


C+IICAGO'5  FIN€5T  tIOT€LS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
....  And  now,  just  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East. 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  residential  hotel  ....  Suites  of  from  one 
to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  Kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  The  furnishings  as  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
reservations. 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  86) 


sion  and  contraction  has  worked  the 
nails  loose.  This  is  the  cause  of 
squeaks. 

For  years,  wood  technologists  have 
experimented  with  methods  of  treat- 
ing woods  to  control  their  moisture 
content      and      conse- 
quently the  factors  of 
expansion  and  contrac- 
tion,   to   prevent   their 
decay    and     to    make 
them    impregnable    to 
insects.       Most      such 
methods  have  destroyed 
the    surface    character 
and      the      decorative 
quality  of  the  woods. 

This  objection  does 
not  at  all  apply  against 
the  latest  method  that 
has  come  into  practice 
— a  method  of  "celliz- 
ing"  hardwoods  with  a 
chemical  compound  of 
unique  formula,  which 
accomplishes  all  three 
purposes  of  experimen- 
tation, increases  sur- 
face hardness  by  half 
and  yet  preserves  the 
natural  color  and  grain. 
Five  coats  of  linseed  oil 
applied  hot  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  coats  of 
wax  result  in  a  mois- 
ture-resisting efficiency  of  38  per  cent. 
The  new  process  of  "cellizing"  pro- 
duces an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent.  It 
reduces  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
accordingly. 

Obviously,  the  first  result  of  this 
process  is  to  give  the  user  of  oak 
planking  a  new  assurance  of  perma- 
nently satisfactory  results.  Wide 
boards  of  solid  oak  tend  to  warp, 
cup  and  work  loose.  So  laminated  or 
veneered  planks  have  been  used  when 
owners  could  afford  them.  But  this 
deterrent  no  longer  obtains  against 
treated  planks.  Solid  oak  in  planks  of 
any   dimension   is    restored    to    use. 

Coupled  with  a  new  system  of 
fabricating  flooring  blocks,  the  deep- 
cell  chemical  treatment  of  oak  works 
a  similar  restoration  for  the  designed 
floor  of  hardwood.  These  blocks  are 
made  of  three  or  more  pieces  of 
tongue-and-groove  flooring  of  stand- 
ard thickness,  in  three  sizes  of 
squares.  They  are  not  nailed  to  the 
sub-floor,  but  are  laid — with  their 
joints  locked  by  steel  splines — in  a 
cement  which  is,  and  remains,  plastic. 
So  the  surface  of  oak  blocks  does  not 
have  to  follow  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  sub-floor,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  single  objection  to  the 
designed  floor — its  tendency  to  warp, 
buckle,  squeak  or  open  up  cracks — 
is  entirely  removed. 

The  decorator  or  architect  who 
contemplates  incorporating  a  plank 
floor  into  a  design  has  an  option  be- 
tween several  treatments.  The  units 
may  be  of  full  room  length  and  uni- 
form width,  or  of  full  length  and 
various  widths,  or  of  equal  width  but 
random  length,  or  random  in  both 
dimensions.  Each  style  contributes  its 
own  degree  of  rusticity  or  of  the  effect 
of  antiquity  to  the  ensemble.  Grooved 
or  beveled  edged  planks  are  obtain- 
able in  chemically  treated  oak.  Struc- 
tural requirements  of  such  a  floor  are 
probably  best  satisfied  by  blind  nail- 
ing, but  butterfly  plugs,  wooden 
dowels  or  square  iron  spikes  may  be 
added  for  their  effect. 

Satisfactory  selection  of  material 
for  a  hardwood  floor  cannot  be  ac- 
complished  merely  by  ordering  the 


best  grade  of  oak,  in  either  plank  or 
block  form.  There  are  several  grades 
of  this  flooring  wood ;  all  are  equally 
sound,  but  the  higher  grades  are  more 
finely  and  the  lower  grades  more 
strongly    grained.    Naturally,    where 


COURTESY  E.   L.    BRUCE  CO. 


Simpler  than  parquetry  but  comparable  in  effect  is  this 
floor  of  fabricated  blocks  of  chemically  treated  oak 

the  fine  forms  of  eighteenth  century 
furniture  are  to  be  used,  the  higher 
grades  are  more  appropriate;  but 
lower  grade  oak  may  be  preferable 
in  a  home  simulating  the  vernacular 
or  pre-Renaissance  styles.  All  grades 
are  obtainable,  treated  by  the  stabiliz- 
ing moisture-proofing  process. 

The  designer  of  interiors  need  feel 
no  color  limitations  upon  his  proposed 
use  of  hardwood  flooring.  Numerous 
"floor  fillers"  are  available  for  treat- 
ing the  surface  immediately  after 
laying.  The  usual  process  is  to  suspend 
stain  or  pigment  of  the  desired  tone 
in  such  a  filler  and  coat  the  entire 
floor,  and  later  to  add  the  wax  or 
varnish  which  will  produce  the  final 
surface  texture. 

These  new  developments  and  hard- 
wood flooring  in  general  are  of  as 
much  interest  to  architects  and  deco- 
rators in  connection  with  remodeling 
work  as  in  the  case  of  new  construc- 
tion. The  flooring  blocks  can  be  laid 
over  an  old  floor  of  strip-hardwood, 
or  softwood,  or  tiles,  or  any  other 
masonry  construction.  And  the  range 
of  pattern  producible  with  the  blocks 
is  almost  as  extensive  as  in  old-fash- 
ioned parquetry.  Regular  squares 
parallel  with  the  walls,  diagonal 
squares  with  special  borders,  half- 
center  squares,  and  various  combina- 
tions of  the  squares  with  "wing"' 
units,  suggest  to  the  designer  many 
patterns  equivalent  to  the  interesting 
and  elegant  floors  of  the  famous 
monuments  of  Europe. 

Possibilities  for  interesting  color, 
texture  and  pattern  in  hardwood  floors 
remaining  what  they  have  been  im- 
memorially,  and  recent  technical  ad- 
vances having  facilitated  their  use  on 
the  structural  side,  they  are  now 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  mod- 
ern owners,  designers  and  builders  of 
fine  homes  more  than  ever  before. 


(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to- 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
Struction,  or  household  equipment  -will' 
he  answered  by  the  Building  and  Jiquip- 
t>int>  Department  of  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.)' 
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Unrii/cded  as  to  Local  ion  — ■ — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Sen/ice 


FRtO  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


Has  Your  Back  ■tilp 
Yard  Halitosis? 

WHILE  you  were  showing  your  friends  your  flower 
gardens,  or  when  you  were  sometimes  resting  in 
the  lawn-swing — did  the  foul  breath  from  a  gar- 
bage can  in  your  yard  or  your  neighbor's  ever  sicken  you? 

Then  be  sure  that  the  Kernerator  is  put  into  the  plans 
of  your  new  home.  Banish  garbage  cans. 

Just  drop  all  garbage — wet  or  dry — tin  cans,  bottles, 
papers,  sweepings,  boxes,  etc.,  into  the  handy  hopper 
door  in  or  near  the  kitchen.  Falling  to  the  brick  com- 
bustion chamber  in  the  basement  it  will  dry  without  odor. 
An  occasional  match  will  destroy  it.  The  flames  sterilize 
non-combustibles.  No  gas  or  other  fuel  needed.  No  dan- 
ger. No  basement  trash-pile  (cause  of  75%  of  fires).  No 
feeding  ground  for  flies  and  vermin.  No  garbage  cans  to 
walk  to  in  all  weathers.  Kernerator  residence  models  as 
low  as  $95,  and  the  masonry  adds  but  little  when  regular 
chimney  is  used. 

Free   Booklet    "The   Sanitary   Elimination 
0/  Garbage    and   Household    Waste." 

Kerner      Incinerator      Company 

772  E.  Water  St.  Offices  in  89  Citiw  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"We'li  never  build 

again    without   the 

Kernerator!" 


Disease  breeding  gar' 
bage    cans    menace 
children's     health. 


/Jg&>- 


With  the   Kernerator 

you  don't  leave 

the  Ijitchen. 


Cr^UT/E/ 

:^i  the 
W  E|TTE  CANCAN 


Xhirty  Blue-Golden  Days   to 

Barbaric  JM.orocco,  Southern  Spain,  Algeria, 

I  unisia,  Historic  Italy,  the  Riviera 

Take  the  South  Atlantic  route  to  sunshine  on 
the  "France",  leaving  New  York  January  3rd, 
February  7th  or  March  14th!  «^>  See  the 
Canaries,  Casablanca,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Palermo,  Naples,  Monaco  and  Marseilles. 
<r*°  Stopover  privileges  permit  concentrat- 
ing on  Spain  •  .  .  Italy  .  .  .  France  .  . .  North 
Africa  ...  or  Egypt,  within  the  original  month 
. . .  or,  passengers  may  stay  ashore  as  long  as 
they  like  and  pick  up  the  "France "on  her 
following  trip  or  return  via  Havre  on"  lie  de 
France" or  " Paris".  <^9  An  unusually  elastic 
itinerary,  the  pleasantest  route,  a  famous  chef 
.  .  .  consequently,  an  interesting  crowd.<^ 
Fastest  service  to  Plymouth,  England,  main- 
tained by  the  "He  de  France",  "Paris"  and 
"France". . .  a  few  hours  later,  Le  Havre,  a  cov- 
ered pier,  a  boat-train . . .  three  hours . . .  Paris! 

Shore    excursions   and    optional  tours  managed  by   En  Route  Service, 
Inc.;  Thos.  Cook  &  Son;  American  Express  Co. 

•Vwnch  .fine  • 

Information  from  any  authorized  French  Line  Agent 
or  write   direct   to    19  State   Street,   New   York  City 
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Small  cabinet  "a  deux  corps"  carved  in 
full  sculptural  relief — period  of  Henry 
IV.  This  illustrates  the  first  of  a  series  of 
important  pieces  offered  at  special  prices. 

Ginsburg  &  XeDij,  (Inc. 

-^  -rue     rnr  nuv     CUfiDC 


THE   COLONY   SHOPS 


815  Madison  Avenue — at  68tk 
New   York 

AMERICAN    •    AND    •    ENGLISH    •    ANTIQUES 


uentlemeris Jailors 


Our  Large  and  Exclusive 
Clientele  is  due  to  the  many 
Advantages  we  offer  in  Ex- 
pert Fitting,  in  our  Indi- 
vidual Service  and  Great 
Variety  of  Fabrics. 


Our     Representatives     visit 
l In-    Principal    Cities    in   the 

Middle       West — dates       will 
he     sent      upon     application. 


Under  Cover 

(Continued  from  page  116) 


time  concocting  it.   I  spent  an  hila- 
rious evening  over  it. 

yiMERiCAN  Architecture.  By  Fiske 
IX.  Kimball.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.) Illustrated. 

This  volume  follows  the  drama  of 
our  civilization  from  the  first  entry 
of  the  colonists  in  the  wilderness  until 
Mayor  Jimmy  Walker's  time.  Mr.  • 
Kimball  tells  all  that  the  busy  Amer- 
ican needs  to  know  about  America's 
chief  contribution  (architecture)  to 
the  arts.  It  represents  a  dozen  years 
of  research,  but  for  all  that  it  is  a 
fresh,  vivid  story  of  the  architectural 
evolution  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball believes  that  America's  great 
architects  rank  with  Poe,  Whitman 
and  Emerson.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  that.  No  building  in  New  York 
will  last  as  long  as  Poe's  slightest 
poem.  But  the  book  is  good  stuff, 
anyhow. 

Central  Park:  History  and  De- 
sign. By  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, Sr.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  Il- 
lustrated. 

This  will  interest  not  only  every 
New  Yorker,  but  everyone  interested 
in  landscape  gardening,  of  which  our 
beautiful  Park  is  a  famous  example. 
Here  is  the  complete  history  of  that 
magical  oasis  above  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  its  story  as  a  work  of  art  designed 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Cal- 
vert Vaux,  the  vital  part  it  has  played 
in  the  political  and  cultural  life  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  influence  it  has 
exerted  on  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
landscape  art  of  America.  It  is  the 
first  volume  in  a  series  dealing  with 
the  work  of  Mr.  Olmsted. 

Ship  Model  Making.  Vol.  III.  By 
Captain  Armitage  McCann.  (The 
Norman  W.  Henley  Pub.  Co.)  Illus- 
trated. 

This  volume  of  this  unique  series 
tells  us  how  to  make  a  model  of  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Constitution.  The  Cap- 
tain himself  built  a  model  of  the 
famous  old  war  vessel,  and  now  my 
friend  Chris  and  I  are  going  to  tackle 
it.  It  seems  to  be  a  nice  way  to  spend 
one's  evenings. 

Cezanne.    By    Roger    Fry.    (The 
Macmillan      Company.)      Illus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Fry,  himself  a  painter  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  art 
critics  of  today  in  England,  has  en- 
deavored in  this  study  to  present  the 
drama  of  Cezanne's  artistic  progress; 
to  explain,  by  examining  typical  works 
of  each  period  and  by  considering  his 
temperamental  reactions,  how  he  was 
gradually  converted  from  the  exuber- 
ant romanticism  of  his  youth  to  the 
classical  severity  of  his  mature  style. 
For  all  Cezannists. 

LATE  Greek  Sculpture.  By  A.  IF. 
J  Lawrence.    (Harcourt,    Brace.) 
Illustrated. 

A  work  likely  to  prove  valuable  to 
students  and  patrons  of  art,  and  indis- 
pensable to  learned  libraries.  Written 
in  a  way  that  must  lure  the  general 
reader,  it  contains  information  ob- 
tainable in  no  textbooks  in  any  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Lawrence  explains  why 
there  is  such  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  sculpture  of  the  classical 


period  in  Greece  and  that  of  the 
Greco-Roman  baroque.  He  then  gives 
the  history  of  sculpture  from  Prax- 
iteles to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  An 
illuminating  book. 


T 
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he   Letters   of  Vincent   Van 
Gogh.     (Houghton,    Mifflin    & 


.In  these  letters  to  his  brother  the 
soul  of  the  great  Dutch  painter  is 
stripped  bare.  It  is  a  great  human 
document,  poignant  and  illuminating. 
There  are  458  letters  in  these  two 
volumes,  and  to  the  lover  of  Van 
Gogh  none  of  them  will  prove  dull. 

The  Adolph  Lewisohn  Collec- 
tion of  Modern  and  French 
Paintings  and  Sculptures.  With  an 
Essay  by  Stephen  Bourgeois.  (E. 
Weyhe.) 

Another  gorgeous  book.  The  plates 
are  magnificent.  Cannot  be  described 
or  criticised.  It  must  be  seen. 

Guide-Posts  to  Chinese  Paint- 
ing. By  Louise  Wallace  Hack- 
ney. (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)  Illus- 
trated. 

Always  fascinating  to  me,  this  book 
on  Chinese  painting  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  and  vivid.  Readable, 
authoritative  and  image-evoking. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  in  Art. 
By   0.   P.   Fairfield.   (The   Mac- 
millan Co.)  Illustrated. 

Americans  who  are  planning  their 
first  trip  to  Italy  and  all  who  love  the 
work  of  the  Italian  masters  will  find 
in  this  new  book  a  clear  and  inform- 
ing discussion  of  the  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  written  with  a  distinc- 
tive quality  that  should  set  it  apart 
from  the  mass  of  other  books  which 
attempt  to  do  what  is  so  ably  done 
here. 

The  Art  in  Painting.  By  Albert 
C.    Barnes.    (Harcourt,    Brace.) 
Illustrated. 

This  book  aims  to  furnish  a  guide 
for  discovery  of  the  essentially  plas- 
tic, that  is,  pictorial  qualities  in 
painting,  and  so  to  disengage  what  is 
vital  in  art  from  the  narrative  and 
antiquarian  aspects  which  in  ordinary 
academic  criticism  and  instruction  re- 
ceive so  much  attention.  Of  great 
value  to  students. 

The  History  of  American  Paint- 
ing. By  Samuel  Isham.  With 
Supplemental  Chapters  by  Royal 
Cortissoz.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  Il- 
lustrated. 

A  monumental  and  invaluable  work 
in  its  field.  In  five  supplemental  chap- 
ters Mr.  Cortissoz  has  brought  the 
survey  down  to  date.  He  discusses  the 
various  influences  that  have  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  developed 
the  public  taste;  the  revival  of  experi- 
mentation and  individualism  in  art; 
the  persistence  of  the  decorative 
motive  and  the  work  of  Charles  W. 
Hawthorne  and  others;  the  realistic 
movement,  with  Luks,  Bellows,  John 
Sloan,  etc.;  recent  developments  in 
mural  painting;  the  landscape  painters, 
the  portrait  painters,  impressionism 
and  modernism. 
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SUPERIOR     SERVICE     FOR     OVER     A     CENTURY 


I 


» 


How  Does  Your  Home  Look? 

When  you  come  home  after  vacation,  you 
see  certain  things  that  just  have  to  be  done. 

Let  Cosse  aid  you.  So  comprehensive  is 
Cosse  home-maintenance  service  that  at 
some  time  or  other  you  can  certainly  use 
at  least  a  part  of  it. 


B.C. 


Charles 

E/tM/htJ  mo 

INTERIORS  Ul  ri'RMSHIN'CS 

715  MaJison  Avenue.  Vv.  York  City 


Resent  9090 


Upholstery,    Painting,    Decorating, 

Furniture  Renovating  and 

Refinishing 

Wood     Paneling,     General    Cabinet    Work    and 

Carpentry. 

Draperies  Hung.  Altered  and  Cleaned;   Carpets 
and    Rugs    Repaired,   etc. 

Fabrics,     Carppts,     Rugs     and     Furnishings     for 
Your    Selection. 


Quality  Prieting 

The  facilities  of  a  complete  modern  print- 
ing plant  with  an  organization  trained 
and  experienced  in  printing  of  the  highest 
class  is  offered  to  those  whose  standards 
of  business  require  a  grade  of  printing 
on  a  par  with  their  ideals. 

Booklets       Catalogs      Direct  by  Mail 

The  Art  Press 

356-60  West  36th  Street  New  York  City 

'Phone  6389  "Longacre 


UNIQUE    HELPS    FOR    THE    COLLECTOR 

JUST    PUBLISHED 

AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 
AND 
DECORATION 

Colonial  and  Federal 

By  Edward  Stratton  Holloway 
200  Illustrations. 

Furniture  like  people  has  in- 
herited traits  as  well  as  acquired 
characteristics — it  is  charming 
and  altogether  delightful  in 
certain  environments  and  not 
in  others.  It  has  ancestry — and 
really    to    know    furniture   one   , 

should   know  something   of  its    ^^•1^^^^^^^^  $5.00 

history  and  development.  American  furniture  in  its  true  aspects  is  not 
known  as  it  should  be  even  by  many  skilled  decorators  and  dealers. 
Here  Mr.  Holloway  makes  it  easy  to  learn  this  "family  tree"  of  Amer- 
ican furniture.  He  treats  each  style  by  itself  and  in  proper  chronological 
order  so  that  the  furniture  groups  are  easily  distinguished;  and  he  points 
out  the  particular  features  composing  our  American  styles,  tracing  each 
to  its  source. 

Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America 

From  Early  Times  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 

By  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.  A. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  give  a  brief,  yet  comprehensive,  account  of  the 
old  silver  of  these  two  countries.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  access  to  valuable 
collections  throughout  Europe  and  America  and  brings  to  bear  a  wealth 
of  information  gained  through  years  of  study  and  research.  96  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure.  #8.50 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Dept.  A.  D.   10,  227  So.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  circulars  of  the  above  and  similar  works. 


Gentlemen's 

Formal  Business 
and 

Sport  attire 


-rAlfied/Ne^ 


'Colors 

and 

Practical 
.Breecfies 
Makers 


580  Fifth  Avenue 

Corner  4-7'-" Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Bniant     2040 


J^JSW^ 


Ladies  Riding  Coats 
Breeches  and  Jodhpurs 

for  cross  saddle  use 


Polo  Coats 
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PAINTING  by  an  old  master ...  a  Stradivarius  violin ...  a  match- 
less Kranich  &  Bach  Period  Piano — things  to  be  treasured 
through  the  years — handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
the  delightful  thing  is — that  no  matter  what  your  decorative  scheme 
may  be — you  will  find  a  period  model  adapted  to  it  in  a  Kranich  & 
Bach  Grand  Piano... not  prohibitive  in  price... and  possessing  all  the 
haunting  melody  of  tone  for  which  these  instruments  are  known. 


A  BROCHURE  ON   REQUEST 


Reproducing 
Pianos: 

Welte-Mignon 
( LUtnset ) 


MiiMiiiiinmii^ 

ft 


ICH^BACH 

Quality  PIANOS 

KRANICH  &  BACH  •  237  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  •  Straus  Building,  Chicago 


innini^immnrriiiiiiiim 


Himnumim!i!u::mmmTi!T — rr~? 


M- 
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irettjeanhu)^ 

Keep  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas 
from  giving  way  to  frivolous  ex- 
pression  in  act  and   greeting. 


sjThristmas 


It  is  our  belief  that  you  will  appreciate  the  feeling  of  exalted  regard  and  joyous  accord  with  man- 
kind expressed  in  these  cheery  cards  $$*>  Certainly  they  are  the  most  appropriate  and  beautiful 
manifestations  of  hand  illuminated  art  that  has  ever  been  put  to  this  use  and  at  once  mark  the  sender 
as  one  of  faultless  taste  in  the  eyes  of  the  receiver $f>  In  view  of  the  exclusive  merit  and  meaning 
of  these  greetings,  let  us  mail  you  a  few  at  special  prices  from  which  you  may  decide  to  select  a 
personal  Christmas  card^>^>  Use  the  coupon  below,  enclose  the  amount  specified  on  the  type  you 
desire  and  receive  an  advance  collection  for  intimate  use   ty*>     ty**     ^*>    y^    ^^    tyf**    ^^    &?' 


Qoj&owi 


INC. 


IMPORTER 


348    CONGRESS    STREET,    BOSTON 


A 

□  3  Assorted  $1.00  Cards  for 

$2.00 

B 

□  6  Assorted       .50  Cards  for 

2.00 

C 

□  6  Assorted       .25  Cards  for 

1.00 

D 

Q  6  Assorted       .15  Cards  for 

.50 

E 

Q   6  Enclosure    .05  Cards  for 

.25 

F 

D  3  Assorted      .50  Calendars 

for 

1.00 

Indicate  Cards  Desired  in  Square  and  Send  Stamps, 

Money  Order  or  Check- 

Painted  for  the 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
by  Byron  G.  Newton 


Priceless,  yet  not  higlvpriced  —  such  is  the  quality 
of  Mohawk.  .  .  That  this  is  so  is  one  of  the  marvels, 
and  one  of  the  glories,  of  living  in  this  present  age. 
Yesterday — kings,  and  those  only  with  the  wealth  of 
kings,  could  cover  their  floors  with  such  woven  love 
lmess.  Today — thanks  to  the  miracle  of  the  modern 
loom,  millions  of  homes  in  America  are  able  to  enjoy 
the  charm  and  long  wear  of  Mohawk  rugs  and  carpets. 
Tour  home  deserves  a  Mohawk.  0[  The  rug  shown 
is  Imperial  Karnak  Seamless  Worsted  Wilton,  Pat' 
tern  No.  6016  M.  This  and  many  other  lovely  pat' 
terns  are  obtainable  in  sizes  to  suit  your  needs. 

MOHAWK  CARPET   MILLS 

AMSTERDAM   -  NEW    YORK 


«v 


MOHftWK  RUCS  &  CARPETS 


Arts  ^Decoration 

The  Modern  Note  in  Home  Building  and  Decorating^=Theatre,  M.usic3  Books 


"The  Green  Room" — from  a  painting  by  Mary  Gray 


Courtesy  of  Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc. 


NOVEMBER,   1928 


ARTS  &  DECORATION   PUBLISHING   CO.  Inc.. 
PUBLISHER  —  ELTINGE  F.  WARNER 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


The   pattern    illustrated    is    "OLD  SALEM,"        ^CXWt 


(jj      &    Mohawk    Seamless    Axminster  —  No.    4564 


<ui  breath   of  Old  V\(jLW   ENGLAND 


Swept  down  the  aisles  of  time  in  the  folds  of 
this  Mohawk  rug — the  very  essence  of  old  New 
England!  And  with  it,  what  lingering  pictures! 
Of  clipper  ships  home-bound  from  the  China 
Seas  ...  of  gay  cotillions  and  the  decorous 
swish  of  silks  ...  of  quaint  shaded  gardens 
spilling  their  fragrance  over  bordered  walks  .  .  . 
of  stately  carriages  rolling  through  thecool  dusk 
of  quiet  cities  —  charming    reminders  of  the 


glamour  of  days  and  ways  of  life  long  gone. 
Lovers  of  the  antique  will  see  in  this  Colonial 
pattern,  newly  conceived  by  an  authority  and 
woven  on  the  looms  of  Mohawk,  more  than  a 
fabric  of  lustrous  beauty  to  eye  and  hand — 
more  even  than  a  preserver  of  serene  memories. 
To  them  it  will  seem  to  hold  all  the  vital  mean- 
ing of  America — then  and  now.  And  they  will 
want  it  for  their  homes. 


You  will  enjoy  reading  the  new  illustrated  Mohawk  Course  in  Interior  Decoration,  by  Agnes  Heisler  Barton. 
Send  ten  (nils  to   cover  mailing.   Address:  MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 

MOHftWK  RUCS  AND  CARPETS 


NOVEMBER,  1926- 
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Cs4  reflection  of  Good  Taste 

INDELIBLY  French  in  the  verve  of  its 
design  and  finish  is  every  genuine  piece 
from  the  Paris  workshops  of  Jacques 
Bodart.  And  yet  there  is  always  the 
staunchness  of  true  craftsmanship,  too,  and — 
as  in  this  chair — a  softness  of  contour  which 
invites  repose.  For  the  creations  of  Jacques 


Bodart  are  above  all  else  charmingly  livable. 
A  stroll  through  our  galleries  in  New  York 
will  prove  a  revelation  to  those  whose  taste 
in  furnishings  inclines  them  to  the  best — in 
French  Antiques  and  in  authentic  Reproduc- 
tions made  by  hand.  The  card  of  your  dec- 
orator or  dealer  will  introduce  you. 


I  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^Antiques  &  Reproductions 


385  MADISON  AVENUE 
New    Yorl{ 


RUE  PAYENNE 
Paris 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ARTS  &.  DECORATION,  November,    1828.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXX.  Numberl  Publics 
two   years,  $10.00;   three   years,  $12.00;   single   copies     ' 
matter  March  5,  1819,  si  the  posl  office  In  New  York  CI 


Ion  office.  578  Madison  Avenue 


^      til  "ill  •    fnn.l.fii    DiiKQ»rintin_>      *inn  ■•■  """"»l"i   avenue,   i\evv    i oik   K^ny.   ounscripuon    price    jpo.uu   a   yv 

'v    ,,','.;  I         w„  ;.!r°   additional   for   postage;  Canadian   subscriptions,   $0.50   additional.   Entered   as  second-cl 

ty,  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879.  Copyrighted,   1928,  by  Arts  &   Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.   S.  Patent  OfB 


New  York  City.  Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year; 

ass 
Office. 


NOVEMBER,  1928 


For  more  than  one  hundred  years  this  house  has  collected  pearls 
.  .  .  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  it  was  believed  impossible 
to  assemble  a  large  single  necklace  in  which  each  individual  pearl 
would  have  the  highest  lustre  and  be  perfectly,  exquisitely  matched 


.  .  .  and  now,  as  the  culminating  achievement  of  our  history, 


we  have  reached  this  goal. 


This  necklace  is  conceded  by  experts  and  connoisseurs  to  be 


the  f  nest  in  existence 


•         •  •  • 


Price  $685,000 


THE  NECKLACE  ILLUSTRATED  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  IS  APPROXIMATELY  DRAWN  TO  THE 
ACTUAL  SIZE  .  .  .  EACH  PEARL  IS  ROSE  PINK,  OF  THE  DEEPEST  HUE  AND  THE  HIGHEST  LUSTRE 


1  b.  s   ir.'» 


BLACK  STARR  &  FROST 

JEWELERS    IN    NEW    YORK    FOR    118    YEARS 

H^HB 

. 

FIFTH  AVE.,   COR.    48TH   ST.,    NEW  YORK    •     ■     •    PARIS   •    PALM    BEACH 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


In  the  Oriental  pearl  necklace  illustrated,  charming 
contrast  is  added  by  carved  emeralds  of  fine  color 

modem  examples  of  a  very  ancient  art  which  lias 

survived  for  many  centuries.   The  Caldwell  collec- 
tion of  rare  Oriental  pearls  offers  unusual 
opportunity  for  selection. 


Bronze  statue  "The  Star"  is  by  Harriet  \v  hitney  Frishmuth 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO 


Philadelphia 


mill 


_ 
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&9THE    LONELY  TASK 

Every  art,  every  science 9  has  its  passionate  seekers  of  perfec- 
tion— men  consecrated  to  the  lonely  task.  An  achievement 
far  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  crowd  is  the  goal 
toward  which  their  whole  endeavor  is  shaped.  They 
will  never  he  known  of  the  multitude.  They  do 
not  desire  it.  Their  message  is  for  the  few. 


T  is  not  incongruous  to  say  that  the  Mason 
^f  Hamlin  Piano  is  the  product  of  just  such 
devotion  to  an  ideal.  Back  of  this  thing  of  wood 
and  wire  and  ivory  is  a  concept  of  art  as  pure 
and  lofty  as  has  been  brought  to  the  creation 
of  any  other  masterpiece.  But  entire  under- 
standing of  this  is  possible  only  to  the  few.  The  exquisite  secret  is 
fully  told  only  to  the  true  musician's  ear — when  the  keys  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  speak  under  his  delighted  fingers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  makers  of  the  Mason  &P  Hamlin  must  make  fewer 
pianos  than  other  manufacturers.The  price  of  the  Mason  ^f  Hamlin  is, 
of  necessity,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  piano.  Few,  therefore,  will 
ever  possess  this  supreme  instrument.  But  in  the  patronage  of  these 
few,  whose  selection  is         n\f\  (~p  %  ♦ 

basedontheirownsure        Jf^l!    fc  ^ailUHl 

knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation, the  makers  of 
the  Mason  ^f  Hamlin 
find  their  reward. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


$1,650  to  $3,000      Period  Models  to  $2  2,^00 

An  initial  payment  of  10%  will  place  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  your  home. 
Salons  in  principal  cities 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


f..jfii&ifcL   f 


Pair  of  exceptionally  fine  James  I 
Carved  Walnut  Arm  Chairs 


OLD  PANELLED  ROOM^ 

OLD  ENGLISH   FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.  1. 


\OJ~EMBER.  1928 
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OLD  SHERATON  SATIXWOOD. 
Apart  from  the  fine  example  illustrated, 
there  are  several  other  important  pieces  in  satin- 
wood  on  exhibition  including — A  large,  inlaid, 
breakfront  china  cabinet  or  bookcase,  length: 
S'6^";  depth:  1'9";  height:  7'10".  A  pair  of 
richly  figured  console  tables  inlaid  with  mahogany 
crossbandings,  S'\l/2"  long.  An  extremely  rare 
set  of  three  knife  boxes  inlaid  in  a  most  delicate 


mnmnT 
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I 


fc~ 


An  interesting,  inlaid,  Sheraton  satinwood  cabinet  of  uncommon  design  with  super 
structure  for  books  or  china.  1780-1790.  Width:  3'  11" ;  depth:  V  5" ;  height:  3'  8' 


Vfernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FIIRNlTirRF  SILVER  PORm  aim  Dnrnruv^rr  acotmdc  " 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNTTURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  &  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 


FACTORY 

jng  Island  City 


A 
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That  Help  Make  the  Most 
of  Your  Fireplace 


i 


'TpHE  andirons  offered  by  this  House  make 
■*-  it  possible  for  you  to  exact  the  greatest 
measure  of  joy  and  comfort  that  a  fire- 
place can  give.  They  are  distinctive  in  design 
and  obtainable  only  from  us.  Every  pair  is 
the  result  of  the  individualized  effort  of 
our  craftsmen.  Every  pair  is  designed  and 
wrought  in  our  own  shops  and  foundries. 
They  are  made  in  a  great  selection  of  de- 
signs, including  those  after  the  Tudor, 
Adam,  or  other  various  periods,  also  those 
along  modernistic  lines.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
andirons  available  through  us  are  designed 
directly  from  rare  and  unusually  beautiful 
andirons  which  our  representatives  have 
fortunately  found  in  the  old  homes  of 
European  aristocracy.  As  individual  and 
attractive  are  the  other  fireplace  accessories, 
such  as  Magicoal  grates,  firesets,  wood  hold- 
ers and  scuttles,  screens  and  fenders,  plaques 
and  firebacks,  etc.  You  will  find  a  visit  to 
our  New  York  or  Chicago  showrooms  filled 
with  value  and  interest.  But  if  you  are  un- 
able to  call,  we  will  gladly  send  a  booklet 
and  photographs  upon  request  to  our  New 
York  address,  Department  AD 


H.Jackson  Company 


IN  THE 
17 


'2  WEST  -J;  m  STREET 
NEW    YORK 


318  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 


NOVEMBER,  1928 
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Fifteenth  Century  reconstructed  Italian  Hall  Seat, 
showing  the 

Coat  of  Arms  of  the  original  owner 


the  ORSENIGO    Cft 

JL  HIS  is  one  of  a  very  fine  group  of  Italian 
pieces  acquired  by  us  and  interestingly  dis- 
played in  our  showrooms  to  which  you  are 
always  welcome.  Splendid  Reproductions  of 
many  other  distinguished  examples  of  the 
English,  French  and  Italian  schools  are  on 
permanent  exhibition  and  may  be  purchased 
by  you  at  the  leading  stores  and  decorators 
in  your  city. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


santa  monica,  cal. 
815  Lincoln  Boulevard 


FACTORY 

Long   Island   City 
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OLD  SILVER  MONTEITH  BOWL  MADE  IN 
LONDON  IN   1756  BY  RICHARD  GURNEY. 
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FINE  Old  Silver  Monteith  Bowl  with  removable  rim, 
made  in  London  in  1756  by  Richard  Gurney  &  Company. 
This  bowl  stands  8^2  inches  high  and  is  10%  inches  wide.  The 
recent   acquisition   of   many  rare  and   valuable   pieces   of    Old 
English,  Irish  and  Scottish  Silver  has  established  the  Crichton  col- 
lection as  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  country. 


CRICHTON  tTcg 

EXPERTS   IN    OLD   ENGLISH    SILVER 
636FifthAve.     NEW    YORK      at  SV*  Street 
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tjurniture  such  as   this  carries   the 
<JMemory  of  Qhristmas  through  the  years 


_An^    inviting    English 
group  for  the  Fireside^. 


..dX©. 


CHRISTMAS  giving  can  mean_>  more 
than  buying  an_,  appropriate  presents. 
The  joy  of  giving  is  most  fully  realized  when 
the  gift  is  not  only  one  of  individual  charm_j 
for  the.-'  receiver  but  one  that  can_>  also  be_; 
joyfully  used  year  after  year  with  increasing 
satisfaction.^. 

Kittinger  masterpieces  in  small  homes 
or  larger  are  most  often_j  appropriated  by 
individuals  with  personal  pride.    This  chair 


and  stool  in  solid  American  Walnut,  luxuri- 
ously comfortable  with  best  curled  hair  and 
down,  will  be  jealously  claimed  by  the  man 
of  the  house.  The  accompanying  globe  and 
flap-top  table  of  gateleg  design,  also  in  Solid 
Walnut  throughout,  will  gratify  any  home- 
lover  desirous  of  artistic  surroundings. 
There  arej>  over  four  hundred  fifty  other 
Kittinger  pieces  and  suites,  all  in  solid 
Cabinetwoods,  principally  American^  Wal- 
nut, Honduras  Mahogany,  Oak  and  Maple. 


©  192S,  Kittinger  Company 


£et  us  send  a  Qhristmas  folder  with  ^Booklets  showing 
Kittinger  distinctive^  ^urnitur^j  for  every  roorn^  in  the 
homcj,  for  better  executive^  Offices,  Glubs  and  EHotels. 
EN&nie  of  nearest  Kittinger  (Dealer  on  request.  Kittinger 
Qompany,   1905  Slmwood  .Avenue^,  <Buffalo,  EN.  °f. 

KITTINGE 


V* —  Dis  t  inc  t  ive     Fix. rni  turo 


>($Hj>., 
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Unaffected  simplicity .  .  delicate  vigor 

and  certainly  a  thorough   spirit   of  femininity  pervade   this    furniture   for  the 

modern  boudoir  :  :  Typical  Dynamique  Creations,  all  .  .  .  where  neither 
comfort  nor  practicality  is  in  any  way  sacrificed.  (Note  the  cleverly  contrived 
compartments  in  the  vanity  table  .  .  .  the  generous  space  in  the  slinky- pro- 
portioned  beauty  of  the  chiffonier!)  :  :  Dynamique  Creations  are  all  authentically 
modern  in  design  .  .  .  flawless  in  taste  .  .  .  and  with  a  restraint  that  permits  of 
their  being  used  with  furniture  of  other  definite  periods  :  :  And  natural  woods 
in  all  the  beauty  of  the  polished  grain  contribute  much 
variation  and  interest  :  :  Shown  by  the  outstand- 
ing stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  complete  bedroom  suite,  <i  part  of  which 
is  shown  above  consists  of twin  beds  or  full  size 
bed,  night  table,  chiffonier,  dresser,  vanity 
table,  cabinet-desk,  chair  and  chaise  longue. 


JOHNSON   FURNITURE   CO. 

JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON   COMPANY 

GRAND    RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 


IIYMAIHOUE 
CfEATIOKS 


!\  01  EMBER,  1928 

MODERN    ART   TRAVELS    SWIFTLY 
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A  Club  car  done  in  the  modern  manner  now  flashes  along  the  silver 
trails  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Pacific  Railroad!  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Company  —  the  decorators  —  have  chosen  for  the  curtains 
of  this  Club  car  a  Cheney  modern  fabric  in  tones  of  burnt  orange,  silver 
and  green  -^  --w  Modern  Art  is  here  to  stay,  for  it  echoes  the 
tempo  of  these  fast-moving  times.  And  it  is  fitting,  indeed,  that  a 
great  American  Railroad  should  reflect  so  vividly  the  new,  moving  spirit 
of  this  age  -a*  a  .-w  Cheney  Brothers  —  alert  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  —  have  gone  -whole-heartedly  into  this  matter  of  modem 
art  applied  to  fabrics.  And  there  are  many  inter* 
esting,  new  developments  in  these  textiles  whicl 
your    decorator    -will   be   glad   to   show    you. 


CHENEY 
WEAVES 


CHENEY 
SILKS 


New  Club  car  of  the  Pioneer 
Limited.  Decorated  by  Marshall 
Field  and  Company.  Modern  Win« 
dow  Fabrics  by  Cheney  Brothers. 
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ESTABLIS  HED      1851 


INCORPORATED 


(Antiques  ■*•  xJuhrics  ^  oynterior IDecoratton  -  !xLep'ro  auctions 

M  EAST  60TH  STREET 


SUPERBLY  CARVED  LATE  GOTHIC  CHEST 


WILLIAM  A.  KIMREL,  Prcsnlnn 


OSCAR  O.  WIDMANN,  Vice-President 


NOl'EMBER,  1928 
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Ehrich    Galleries 

PAINTINGS    BY    OLD    MASTERS 


Henry  Reade  Revelle,  his  Wife  and  Son,  at  Castle  Hill,  Egham 
by  John  Hamilton  Mortimer  (1741-1779) 

ANTIQUES 

AS     GIFTS     FOR     CHRISTMAS 
are     Gifts     Permanent     and     Unique 


PAIR  QUEEN  ANNE  ARMCHAIRS 


PAIR  QUEEN  ANNE  ARMCHAIRS 


FITTED  SATINWOOD  BOX 
12"  x  6"  x  71/4" 


QUEEN    ANNE   WALNUT   SECRETARY   AND   SIDE- 
CHAIR.    PAIR    18th    CENTURY    FRUITWOOD    URN 
STANDS 

Mrs.  Ehrich 

36  east  57th  St.,  New  York 


SWISS  PEWTER  RAM'S 

HEAD      FLAGON 

14"  high  x   10"  diameter 


limiUIMIIiiliriHuillilliliii 
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Silvered  screen  with  trees  and 
fruit  of  Japanese  paper  $75.00. 
Set  nf  G  Italian  chairs  with 
original  decorations  $600. 
Louis  XV  table,  antique  $125. 
Kalian  gourd  lamp  in  gold, 
silver  or  natural  $50  and  $75. 
Lamps    from    France,    Italy    and    America 

POWELL 

il      Madison     Avenue  New    York    City 

Lamps    &     Decorations 


Under  the 
Bed 

AND  out  of  sight. 
l  That's  where  this 
practical  cedar  chest  rolls 
on  its  own  wheels.  Its 
large  capacity  saves  you 
valuable  closet  space — 
49"  x  23^4"  x  9"  high.  A 
handy  place  for  extra 
blankets  in  the  winter 
time,  a  safe  place  from 
moths    the    year    round. 

Catalogue  "D"  on  request 

Furniture    of    Dependable 
Quality  Since   1840 


$24 


19  EAST  48ih  ST.     NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  4471 — 

Wiener 
Werkstaettc 
Pottery 
Head,     10" 

High- 
$7.00 

■ft           »-» 

RENA 

A 

ROSENTHAL 

Wi 

% 

j 

Decorative     Art 

520    Madison   Ave. 

New    York 

From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


I  AMPS,  that  contribute  so  much 
to  the  charm  and  comfort  of 
-J  a  room,  have  been  made  a 
specialty  by  Sidney  K.  Powell.  One 
distinctive  type  with  an  Ital- 
ian gourd  base  is  silvered  and 
half  filled  with  sand  to  admit 
of  its  standing  firmly.  This  is 
also  obtainable  in  the  natural 
coloring  of  the  gourd  or  gilded. 
Lamps  equally  unusual  are 
made  of  the  gilded  wood  tas- 
sels taken  from  old  Italian 
hangings.  On  these  parchment 
shades  with  cut-out  applique 
gilt  paper  are  used  or  those  of 
two  toned  gilt  paper  dotted 
with  crystal  stars.  Small  tables 
are  another  feature  here. 

In  the  display  of  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain,  the 
porcelain  with  a  crackled  glaze 
represents  one  of  the  newest  pro- 
ductions of   this  famous   factory. 


elude  a  mahogany  secretary  with 
a  Governor  Winthrop  desk  base 
and  a  cedar  lined  Queen  Anne 
lowboy,     of     exceptional     values. 


"Great    Dane"    by    Her  old.    "Peasant 

Group"  by  Thomsen.  Courtesy  Royal 

Copenhagen  Porcelain,  Inc. 

Soft  ivory  toned  porcelain  in  dull 
glaze  is  another  rendition,  equally 
interesting,  together  with  the  fa- 
miliar underglaze  subjects  and 
groups  in  soft  gray  in  which  ani- 
mals prevail  as  the  popular  subject. 

Of  exquisite  coloring  and  deli- 
cacy are  the  overglaze  porcelain 
nudes,  notably  those  by  Gerhard 
Henning.  In  tableware,  charming 
flower  decoration  is  found,  as  in 
the  dinner  service  "Floro  Danica" 
originally  made  for  Catherine  II. 

At  Nathaniel  Beam's  Sons,  are 
many  of  the  newer  types  of  smaller 
tables  such  as  the  tip  table  illus- 
trated with  the  fabricoid  covered 
top,  painted  in  blended  flower 
colorings.  Another  card  table  with 
folding  legs,  that  fits  into  a  rack, 
makes  an  equally  desirable  fire 
screen  with  its  decorated  lacquered 
surface,  also  one  that  folds  into  a 
mahogany  frame  with  a  handle. 
The  larger  pieces  of  furniture  in- 


Silvered   gourd   lamp   and    parchment 
shade  with  colored  ivorsted  applique. 
Silvered  copper  brasier.  Courtesy  Sid- 
ney K.  Powell 

Among  the 
lamps  of  The 
Miller  Co., 
sold  by  the 
larger  de- 
partment 
stores  and 
decorators' 
shops,  is  to 
be  found  a 
group  of 
beautifully 
balanced  and 
designed 
models  that 
vary  from 
slender 
Georgian  and  Colonial  designs,  in 
both  table  and  floor  lamps,  to  the 
modernistic.  There  are  also  appro- 
priately designed  shades  and  col- 
orful pottery  bases  in  abundance. 


'"*'■'>.  1? 


An  Early  Black  &  Gold 
Marble   Mantel 
Also   iron   grilles,   lighting   fix- 
tures and  heirlooms  of  the  past 

WALTER  G.  EARL 

235   East   42nd   Street,   New  York 

Just  East  of   Grand   Central  Terminal 


-y- 1009 — The  "How"  Mirror 

This  fine  gold  mirror  has  been 
reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  owner.  The  original  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the 
How  family  for  over  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifteen  years. 
It  measures  34  inches  high 
and  17  inches  wide,  mirror 
plate  14  x  22  inches.  Price 
$36.00. 

Scud   for   M-5    Folio  for 
illustrations    of   Mirrors. 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

78  Summer  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

and 

4   Park  Square,   Boston,   Mass. 


Tip  card  table  with  bright  painted  top, 
mahogany    finish    base.    Courtesy    Na- 
than i, 'I   Ream's   Sons 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 
Ponipeian   Stone,   Lead.   Terra  Cotta,   Marblo 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  forlOa 
THE  ERK'INS  STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave.  at  35th  St..  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


/iampton.  Shops 

The  later  French  Louis  have  left  an  artistic  heritage  fairly  illumined  with  inspiration  for  the 
modern  designer  and  decorator,  who,  if  he  would  create  an  interior  of  intimate  charm,  turns  in- 
stinctively to  Versailles  or  Trianon.  The  room  above  might  well  be  in  one  of  these  palaces — but 
is  in  reality  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Hampton  Shops.  .  .  Genuine  antiques,  culled  from  Old  World 
manor  houses  or  chateaux,  or  the  famous  Hampton  Reproductions  fashioned  in  our  own  work- 
shops, are  used  by  the  Hampton  Decorators.   May  they  not  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you? 


18   EAST   ^O^    STREET     NEW   YOKK 


3ET  ^»^>: 


Standard  finishes  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by 
Marietta  Paint  &  Color 
Co.,  Marietta,  O.,  and 
Murphy  Varnish  Co., 
Newark,  N.J. 


MFMA  No.  103— Autumn  Brown 


Now  enjoy  color 

plus  the  many  other  advantages 
that  floors  of  Maple  bring 


The  rooms  of  your  home  .  .  .  picture 
them  floored  in  restful  blue— soft  gray 
—  lovely  orchid — rich,  rare  ebony! 
What  could  be  more  fitting  as  the 
motif  for  an  interior  scheme  than — ■ 
a  hardwood  floor  in  enduring  color? 
This  is  the  marvelous  new  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  Northern  Hard 


Maple.   With  special,  fadeless,  pene- 
trating stains,  which  may  be  applied 
right  in  your  home,  it  is  now  possible 
to  produce  permanent  colors  of  your 


choice  in  this  smooth,  resilient,  dura- 
ble hardwood  flooring. 

Enjoy  this  element  of  beautiful  color 
in  your  floors — and  secure,  in  addition, 
the  many  other  unique  advantages 
which  Northern  Hard  Maple  offers. 
Our  book,  "The  New  Color  Enchant- 
ment in  Hard  Maple  Floors,"  shows 


page  after  page  of  the  newest  color- 
ful interiors. 

Let  us  send  you  a  complimentary 
copy  of  this  beautiful  book. 


Guaranteed  Floorings' 


The  letters  M  F  M  A  on  Maple.  Beech  or  Birch  flooring  signify  that  the  flooring  is  standardized 

and  guaranteed  by  the  Maple  Mooring  Manufacturers  Association,  whose  members  must  attain 

and  maintain   th<    highest  standards  of  manufacture  and  adhere  to    manufacturing  and  grading 

rules  which  economically  conserve  these  rcmatkalile  woods.  This  trade-mark  is  KJI  rM  J» 

tor  your   protection.   Look  for  it  on    the   flooring  you   use.  IVI  l~  IVI  A 


MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 
i   67  McCormick  Building,  Chicago 

Floor  with  Maple 


Side  and  end  matched 
to  perfection  —  Maple 
makes  a  one-piece  floor 
of  lasting  beauty. 


NOVEMBER,  1928 
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LENOX  HILL 
STUDIO 

Hand  Crewel 
Embroidery 

Reproductions  of 
Old  Needlework 

for  interior  decoration 

SMART  GIFTS 
542  MADISON  AVENUE 

Between  54th  and  55th  Streets 


A   HANDMADE 

TILT  TOP  TABLE 

from  an  original 

Circa  1765 

Authentically  fashioned  of  fine  mahogany 
by  craftsmen  who  served  their  apprentice- 
ship with  European  masters. 
Pie  Crust  Edge.  Ball  and  Claw  Feet. 
Acanthus  Leaf  Carving  on  Legs.  Dimen- 
sions:   24"    top — 42"    high. 

Specially  priced  at  $45.00. 

Photographs  furnished  of  other  attractive 
and  authentic  reproductions — and  prices 
quoted  for  reproducing  or  matching  your 
own  antiques. 

KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

Decorators    and    Furnishers 

1522    Chestnut   Street 

Philadelphia 


nUHTE» 


UNUfUAL  INTED.IOQ.T 
MODEQN  LIGHTING  HXTUQET 
WOODEN  GATE/1 
PAINTED  TAPE/TDJET 
DAITCD  GOLD  AND  -PILVED: 
DECODATIONP  ON  FUDNITUQE 


(2pLt  ~  Pop  —   Clt<2P<3bup<? 

lAfTMAN  MOf  miff 

36WE/T-46/T  K|YC  TEL  BQYANTQ 


WITC0MMcGl7OIN\CQ 

KIO    ONE     WEST    S2"d     ST     AT     FIFTH    AVENUE      NEW    VOQK   CITY 

IMDOPTEBS      MANUFACTURERS   \.  DISTRIBUTORS     Of     TINE     DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERV  \  DRAPERY    FABRICS    AND    SPECIAL     HAND  TUFT     R.UGS 


WITCHIN  FABRICS  HAVE  A  CMARM  AND  BEAUTY  NOW  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  BEST 
DECORATORS  IN  AMERICA  .  SHOW  THE  NEWER  DESICNS  IN  ALL  YOUR  FABRICS 
CREATE     INTERIORS      THAT     THE     MODERN     WOMAN    OF    TASTE    IS     NOW    DEMANDING 


LOCUST 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 


DRAW 


No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the     designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Smoking  Stand 


Modi 


erne  j 


f 


(S>he  "GIRAFFE"— is  a  most 
unique  Smoking  Stand  that  will 
surely  fascinate  you  or  your 
smoker  friend.  Made  by  our 
mountain  blacksmiths,  of  hand- 
forged  iron,  in  black,  rusty  or 
half-polished  finishes.  Height 
28".  No.  544 — retail  price,  $20.00. 
Express  additional. 

At  Better  Shops  or  Direct 


The   TREASURE   CHEST 

Asheville,    N.    C. 

0^*>~yXUNT  NANCY>^ 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


THE  finest  French 
pastries  are  Sherry's ! 
Many  delicious  exam' 
pies  of  the  art  of  pastry 
making  await  your 
personal  selection  for 
your  home  table. 


300   PARK   AVENUE 
Sth  Avenue  at  58th  Street  5th  Avenue  at  35th  Street 

and  in  The  Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW   YORK 


17th  Century  Chests 

Carved  of  Rich  Brown 
Walnut.  Height  30"— 
Width  19"— Length 
38".  Priced  from  $75 
to  $150  each. 

Fine  assortment  17th  and 
18th  Century  Persian  Jars 
priced  from  $3J  to  $100. 

AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 
OF  JERUSALEM 

559  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Main    and    Mount    Desert   Streets 
Bar  Harbor,   Manic 


Refer  to  this  pnge  when  shopping 
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Ceramic    in    white   crackled    glaze    by   Prof. 
KoeniE,  $14. 


:i«iHix.i!*ionaii«!f.iaiK 


47Wfst4.Z,Stbcct    *    New/  Yopk    fi.f. 


f 

Easily  Made  at  Hon^l 


NOW  in  your  own  home  you  can 
make  the  gorgeous  Hooked  Rues 
you  have  always  wanted — rugs  of 
such  exquisite  colorings  and  de- 
signs as  will  prove  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  your  friends.  The 
amazing  new  Superior  Simplified 
Rugcraft  with  the  marvelous  Rug- 
craft  Looper,  new  and  exclusive 
patterns  (stamped  in  full  color  on 
imported  India  burlap)  and  sturdy 
metal  frame  enables  you  to  create 
genuine  Superior  Hooked  Rugs  by 
an  easy  method  five  times  faster 
than  the  crude  old-fashioned  way. 

Combine  Pleasure  and  Profit 

Superior  Rugcraft  offers  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  occupy  your 
spare  time  profitably.  Superior 
Hooked  Rugs  can  always  be  sold 
at  a  handsome  profit  and  make 
beautiful  gifts. 

Send  Today  fop  FREE  Pattern 
Portfolio  of  the  new  exclusive 
Superior  Patterns  and  complete 
details  of  the  Superior  Rugcraft 
special  introductory  offer.  Send 
no  money,  just  name  and  address. 

Superior  Appliance  &  Pattern  Co. 

3    Fourth    Avenue,    Clearfield,    Pa. 
_USE_COUPON  NOW  _ 

3-4th  Ave. 


"Furniture"  gives  the  history  of  period 
styles  in  simple,  stimulating  terms. 
Enables  you  to  discuss  and  select  period 
furniture  with  accurate  and  intimate 
knowledge.  Handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  250  halftone  reproductions  and 
marginal  sketches.  156  pages  with  chro- 
nology and  glossary.  Thousand!  of  copies 
sold.  Sent  postpaid.  Si. 00.  Order  a  copy 
for  your  library. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 
48-J  Logan  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


and  sold  by  the  leading  department  stores 
and  decorators  throughout  the  country,  are 
especially  designed  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
vailing trend  of  decoration.  Thus  in  the 
"Parchette"  shades,  soft  Nile  green,  peach 
glow,  amber  and  umber  grounds  are  deco- 
rated with  radiating  lines  to  resemble  the 
cob-web  and  in  the  featherette  treatment, 
suggesting  a  feather.  The  "crystal  splotch", 
showing  soft  rose  and  green  crystals  on  a 
"Parchette"  ground  is  equally  charming. 


Modernistic  21"  polished 
brass  and  black  lamp.  Pleated 
taffeta  shade  trimmed  ivith 
velvet.  CourtesyTheMiller  Co. 


Adjustable   tables  are   the  spe- 
cialty of  the  Solitaire  Table  Co., 


New  "Parchette"  shades  espe- 
cially treated  to  resemble  old 
parchment.  Four  colorings, 
guaranteed  fibre  binding. 
Courtesy  de  Sherbinin  Inc. 

which  offers  in  its  folding 
tray-table,  to  be  used  for 
meals  served  in  bed,  great 
convenience.  This  fits  se- 
curely over  the  knees  with 
sturdy  folding  legs  and  is 
finished  in  colors  to  match 
any  decoration.  The  soli- 
taire table  made  by  this 
company  is  likewise 
unique,  in  that  it  has  but 
one  adjustable  leg  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the 
top  to  rest  upon  the  arms 
of  any  height  chair  and  at 
any  desired  slant  for  read- 
thawing,  writing  or 
card  playing. 

With  each  succeeding 
season  the  lamp  shades 
made  by  de  Sherbinin  Inc., 


Bed  tray-table  with  collapsible  legs  and 
book  rest,  convenient  and  light.  Pastel 
colors.   Courtesy   Solitaire   Table   Co. 

Colorful  tropical  and  water  scenes 
offer  another  contrast  in  design. 
A  variety  of  shapes  are  avail- 
able. 

The  alluring  richness  of  the 
painted  glass  of  the  Eastman  Bros. 
Studios,  Inc.,  adopts  itself  to 
many  uses.  Their  imitation  of 
Lalique  glass  in  modernistic  de- 
signs is  also  of  unique  interest  and 
is  essentially  practical  for  windows 
and  skylights  in  its  translucence 
that  provides  both  adequate  light 
and  privacy.  The  new  panels  of 
polished  wood  with  raised  bur- 
nished gold  and  silver  decorations, 
originated  by  these  studios  is  an- 
other phase  of  their  work  that  sug- 
gests effective  application  as  panels 

Richly    colored    glass    doors,    walnut 

frames,  for  living  room  or  dining  room, 

primitive     Spanish     design.    Courtesy 

Eastman  Bros.  Studios,  Inc. 


Give  a  Garden  Gift .  . . 


For  Christmas  give 
this  toadstool  gar- 
den seat  of  com- 
position stone — 18 
inches  high — that 
looks  as  if  it  might 
have  sprung  up 
thru  the  grass. 
Cost  312,  charges 
prepaid  to  your 
nearest  freight  sta- 
tion. Cash  or  check 
with   order. 


A    folder    showing    other    unusual 

things  for  the  garden  will  be  sent 

upon    request, 

MALCOLM'S 

THE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  STORE 

Dept.  D.  A. 
524   North   Charles  St.        Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Rug  o£ 
Leopard 

— suggests  the  exotic  splen- 
dor of  the  Orient — with  its 
striking  colors  and  exquisite 
texture.  Other  rugs  of  Royal 
Indian  Tiger,  Polar,  Black 
and  Grizzly  Bear — each  a 
most   exclusive   specimen. 

Give  a  Fur  Rug 
for   Christmas 

\vt  Catalog  of  Rugs  in  Color, 
showing  most  effective  use  of 
Fur  Rugs,  free  on  request. 

Jonas 

gROS 

RELIABLE  FURRIERS 


INTERIOR  FURNISHINGS 

;      "//I  I    ll  ^ 


O-t 


r-o 


UNUSUAL 

CURTAIN   TIEBACKS 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

REPRODUCTIONS,  ETC. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162   East    5  3rd   Street 
New    York    City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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^y±n  Interesting 
Little  Studio 
Has  Ofened 

It  is  rich  with  the  work  of  artists 
and  master-craftsmen  in  hand- 
wrought  silver,  jewelry,  enamels, 
pewter,  lovely  linens  from  Russia, 
and  quaint  hand  weavings  from 
New   England. 

From  the  simple  little  pewter 
or  enamel  ash  tray  to  the  gra- 
cious silver  service — all  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  master. 


Fluted  silver  service  on  black 
and    sold   old    restored    tray. 


Cauman 


795    MADISON   AVENUE. 
NE.W    YORK   CITY 


Chippendale 
CHEST  ON  CHEST 

The  charm  of  other  times  carries  over 
to  fit  the  homes  and  habits  of  to-day 
— as  the  dignified  compactness  of  this 
design  so  beautifully  illustrates.  It  is  a 
Mahogany  Chest  upon  a  Chest,  with 
serene  grace  of  Chinese  Chippendale 
motif.  65';"  high,  36"  wide,  20'  •"  deep. 

It  reflects  the  faithful  spirit  of  Richter  re- 
productions adapted  to  modern  require- 
ments. Richter  Furniture  may  be  purchased 
through  your  Architect,  Decorator,  or  Dealer. 

RICHTER 

FURNITURE   COMPANY 

512  EAST  72 N  I)  ST.  -  !\KW    YORK 


GENUINE  REED  FURNITURE 

We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with  Distinctive  Reed  Furniture,  and  Decorative  Fabrics. 


Specialists 

in     Sun-Parlor 

Furnishings 


IKe  REED  SHOP,  Inc. 

117    EAST    57th    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


NORFOLK     SHOP 


Chippendale   Table   8  ft.   long  x  3    ft.    11" o?700.00 

Chinese   Chippendale   Chairs,   set  of  six,    2   arm  Sc  4   side   chairs ?1000.00 

Epergne  on   table $95.00 

Pair  of    Georgian   Candlesticks $45.00 

446  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Regent    6578  Between    49th    and    50th    Streets 


ROYAL    COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN  Inc. 

155  West  57th  St. 

Opposite  Carnegie  Hall 
New    York    City 


Engaged  in  the  creation  of  individually  artistic  and 
odd  porcelain  Objets  d'Art,  including  vases,  figu- 
rines, dinnerware,  statuettes  and  decorative  pieces. 


WE  MAKE  FURNITURE  TO  ORDER 

FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

WHICH  WE  SUBMIT,  WITH  ESTIMATE 

WE  ALSO  PLAN  INTERIORS, 

TO  INCLUDE  DECORATION 

AND  ENTIRE  FURNISHING, 

WOODWORK, 

PLAIN   AND    DECORATIVE    PAINTING, 

WALL   PAPERS,   TAPESTRIES, 

UPHOLSTERY    FABRICS 

G.  GERALD  EVANS 

Showroom  and  workshops 

1728-30  SANSOM  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
In  business  since  1892 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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To  DOUBLE  the  SIZE 
of  ANY  CLOSET 


One  of  many  types 
and  sizes  of  an  in- 
genious space-sav- 
ing unit,  fitting 
into  your  present 
closet.  Furnished  in 
open  or  closed 
drawers. 

With  the  Hall 
Shoe-Rack  and 
other  efficiency  de- 
vices, this  unit  will 
complete  an  other- 
wise well-appointed 
home. 

PHILIP  HALL 

38     East     49th     Street, 


UNUSUAL 

XMAS  CARDS 


Codey's  Fashions  1856 

12  Dainty  Godey  Costumes — hand  colored 
— on    Xmas   Booklets,    each 35c 

13  Old  Cries  of  London — hand  colored — 
on   Xmas    Booklets,   each 35c 

Visher's  17th  Century  World  Map — 
hand    colored — on    Xmas   Booklet,   ,35c 

Visher's  17th  Century  Map  of  America — 
hand  colored — on  Xmas  Booklet       35c 

Xmas  Eve  Dance  in  Old  English  Home — 
Quaint,  hand  colored  Xmas  Booklet 
from    old   print    ...  35c 

4  Seasons — Quaint  Prints  from  old  Manu- 
script— hand  colored — on  4  Xmas 
Cards,    each  15c 

Kiddies'  Xmas  Cards — Mother  Goose 
Rhymes  pleasingly  illustrated  with 
text  and    music.   Dainty,   hand    colored 

Xmas    Cards,    each 15c 

Set   of   9 #1.00 

Sport  Prints — hand  colored — on  Xmas 
Cards.  Set  of  6  Famous  "Bachelors 
Hall"  series  on  6  cards,  each  15c 

Set  of  6 $.75 

Cannot    accept    orders    for 
total  less  than   one  dollar. 

CHAGNON  8C  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


UHlNAIMtNTS  MEMORIALS 

Marble                  Stone  Bronze                 Lead 

HOWARD    STUDIOS.     110  E.    57,    N.    Y.    C 

lllustr,,!,!      l-ninJa, (      „  „„ 


In  the  display  of  Mirror  flower  vases,  bowls 
and  lamp  bases,  Buchwalter  Inc.  includes  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  as  well  as  in  the  new 
oval  wall  sconces  and  mirrors  with  tin  foil  bor- 
ders dotted  with  silver  stars.  Even  pole  ends  are 
made  here  of  mirror  glass,  that  heretofore  was 
somewhat  limited  in  its  decorative  appeal  to 
table  plateaus,  serving  as  a  background  for  tiny 
crystal  ships  and  swans.  Glass  bread  and  butter, 
knives  and  dessert  sets  with  colored  handles 
comprise  another  table  innovation  with  alum1 
inum  foil  water  lilies,  gardenias,  iris  and  tulips. 

In  the  wrought  iron  work  of  John  B.  Sal- 
terini,  obtainable  at  the  leading  retail  shops, 
that  received  the  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal 


Lacquer  dec- 
orated smok- 
in  g  stand. 
Bridge  pad 
with  pencil 
and  mono- 
gramto  order. 
Courtesy  The 
Closet    Shop 


and  for  furniture  ornament.  Mod- 
ernism is  again  expressed  in  gilded 
and  silvered  wood  lamps  with  es- 
pecially prepared  celluloid  shades. 
Among  the  new  accessories  of 
The  Closet  Shop,  which  supplies 
all  that  is  useful  and  alluring  for 
closet  decora- 
tion and  con- 
venience, is  the 
"Silent  Valet", 
a  natural  wood 
or  painted 
stand  that 
serves  to  hold 
a  man's  coat, 
trousers,  shoes 
and  tie  con- 
veniently while 
he  is  dressing. 
For  a  woman's 
use,  equally 
desirable,  is  a 
decorated  fold- 
ing cabinet 
with  six  shelves 
for  shoes  and 
slippers  and 
two  top  com- 
partments for 
stockings.  A  soiled  clothes  hamper 
with  a  tip  front  is  another,  and 
there  are  decorated  cases  with  four 
leather  covers  for  the  telephone 
books,  besides  all 
sorts  of  attractive 
things  such  as 
velvet  covered 
bridge  tables, 
couch  covers 
and  complete  fur- 
nishings for  the 
nursery  and  mod- 
ern    bathroom. 


('.renin  linen  refresh- 
ment napkins  with 

embroidered  motifs 
com  i>ri sin  g  lour 
pictures.  "A  Trip 
tO    Cubtt".   Courtesy 

Mosse,  Inc. 


Modernistic 
wrought  iron  table 
and  lamp.  Courtesy 
John    B.    Salterini 


Mirror  flower  boivl  with  double 
etched  lines,  and  aluminum  foil 
flowers.  Courtesy  Buchwalter  Inc. 

at  the  recent  International  Ex- 
position at  Liege,  the  highest  types 
of  period  design  and  modernis- 
tic portable  lamps  are  executed, 
also  painted  parchment  shades 
with  raised  outline  design  and 
iron  furniture. 

The  importations  of  table  and 
bed  linen  of  Mosse  Inc.,  introduce 
colored  towels  with  knotted  10" 
fringe.  There  is  also  a  champagne 
colored  rayon  damask  cloth  with 
inset  Point  de  Venice  monograms 
and  napkins  to  match,  and  one  in 
heron  gray — the  newer  colorings 
for  dinner  use.  This  has  a  shaded 
pyramidic  pattern  "Ghizeh"  that 
also  comes  in  doily  and  breakfast 
sets.  The  new  bath  towels  are 
equally  lovely  in  a  two  toned  crepe. 


DECORATIONS  -ACCESSORIES 
LAMPS-SHADES 

EDWARD  GARRATT  inc. 

536    MADISON    AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

PLAZA   3174 


ART  CRAFT 
WARE 

Made  from  the  new  metal  Hyb-Lum. 

Strong  as  steel,  light  as  aluminum, 
brilliant  as  polished  silver — non- 
tarnishing. 

The  Two  Purpose  Kettle  is  a  beau- 
tiful, exclusive  design — It  may  be 
used  as  a  tea  kettle  or  boiling  pot. 

Features:  large  cover  and  opening; 
spout  with  hinged  lid;  Bakelite 
handles  and  knobs  in  colors. 

The  Kettle  as  illustrated  mailed  in 
attractive  carton.  Price  $8.50 
prepaid. 

ART  CRAFT  WARE  STUDIOS 

Jackson,  Michigan 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Hand  Wrought  Andirons 

In  any  finish  desired.  25"  high.  Ask 
for  #205  Special  price  #40.00  per 
pair.  F.  O.  B.  New  York.  Log  Roller 
#7.50  additional. 

Booklet   of    Wrought  Iron   Hardware 
upon   request 

L.    D.    FORD   CORPORATION 

16    EAST    54th    STREET 

NEW  YORK 


The  Finer  Imported 
needlepoint  tapestries 

in   commenced    designs    and    in    various    periods,    with 
their   wools,    are    now    at    the    new 


NEEDLEPOINT 
of 


SHOP 


IftVO-RJIf^Cr     -H£  TA  ILEUS 

641  MADISON  AVENUE 


The  Shepherdess 
Hzt  :    33  %  "   I    2794"   I'ricc:  $96 


Bel.  59th   &   60th   Streets 
Telephone    Regent    4173 


^>*W<X 


OCCASIONAL  Pieces 
(left  to  right) — Ma- 
Bookcase  with 
top;  .il  Vi  inches 
high  by  "  inches  wide 
by  6>„_.  inches  deep, 
$45.00.  Magazine  Rack  with  drawer,  walnut 
or  mahogany,  $45. nil.  Antique  Walnut  Stand 
with  two-way  drawer.  $40.00.  Small  Poudere 
Table  in  walnut,   $65  G 

Expert  Decorating  Service 


°Jha  CLO/ET  Mop. 

(Tin/*  Georgfe  -iHerscogf 


Telephone  3440  Rhinelander 


San  Francisco 

780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Importers  and  Designers  of  Fine  Lamps 

44  TO  46  EAST  25TH  STREET  •    NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU    IAVE  NO  PRIVATE 
CHIMNEY 

you  will  find  here 
just  the  lovely  gifts 
you  are  searching  for. 
Lamps,  pillows  and 
hundreds  of  engag- 
ing novelties  .  .  .  all 
priced      moderately. 

K.  R.  GERRY 

Interior  Decorators 
8  West  47th  St. 

Opposite  Brentano's  New  York 


^Jf„ 


REALISTIC  ANIMALS  OF  ROYAL 
DOULTON  PORCELAIN 


Terriers,  large  $15.00 

small  8.00 

Red  Whippet  15.00 

Bull  Dog  5.00 

Police  Dog   6.00 

Cat      8.00 

Elephant     10.00 

Creeping  Fox,  large  16.00 

small  4.00 


. 


BUCHWALTER,  INC.,  747  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


McELROY 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

4  East  56th  Street 
NEW    YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DIXIE 

%adiator  Enclosures 

— lend  rare  beauty  to  interiors. 
Water  pan  in  each  cabinet  keeps 
indoor  air  properly  humidified. 
Draperies  and  walls  protected  from 
dust.    Various    types.    Inexpensive. 

Write    for     catalogue     Dcpt.     D-l 
DIXIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
101   Park  Avenue 


1000  N.  28th  Street 
Birmingham,   Ala. 


New  York.   N.  Y. 


^ Lantern 
Izibana 

priced®  $75.00 

COPSNUfl 
KEEKODU  CXI  41 <M$& 

li  a  imI  hi  rot  «V  iiMin  liy 

Wullcn 

V^fUirifla 

<elccfr:i<jirtj>iii1ci'iats 
artisans  in  m rot  iron 
mnio   far  csiimaiss 


PAINTCRAFT 

UNPAINTED 

FURNITURE 

(3  E)  ft 


FINE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
DISTINCTIVELY  MODERN 
ODD  PIECES  AND  SUITES 
ARTISTIC  FINISHES  TO 

ORDER 

AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES 

Paintcraft  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

185    Lexington    Ave.,    New    York 

FREE  1LLVSTRATED  FOLDER 


^^fc 

ml^L^           Garden 

A  K 

Ornaments 

Modern       m%\ 
Hand  Wrought 
Iron  FloorLamp 

|| 

^^        Manufactured      Stone 

Marble 
BJB             Terra   Cotta 
^a           Importers   of 
^^        DELLA  ROBBIA 
Reproductions 

In     half     polished     iron    or 
any  other  finish.  61"  high, 
12"  base.  Ask  for   #  803. 

i 

SPANISH   OIL  JARS 
FAIENCE  WINE  JARS 

Hand    Wrought    Iron 

Special  price  $30.00  without 
shade,  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City. 

Booklet    on   Lighting 

Fixtures   or   Wrought 

Iron     Hardware     upon 

request. 

Hanging  Lanterns 

Porcheres  Garden  Gates 

Flower  Holders 

Wall    Fountain    in    Manu- 
factured   stone.    58    inches 
high,  19  inches  wide.  Price 
$30.00  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

L.  D.  FORD  CORP. 

16  East  54th  Street           OP" 
New   York                      '  ^^^ 

'LA 

|                     P.    SARTI 

119  East  34th  Street 

138 

New   York,  N.   Y. 

ROOF     GARDEN     SPECIALISTS 

Our  service  covers  every  phase 
of  Roof  Garden  construction  and 
equipment  from  a  flower  box  to 
a   completely    furnished   garden. 

Potash-Marl,   Inc. 

15  East  40th  Street,  New  York  Lexington  1902 


A  New  Selection  of 

\Bfltl 

I           DISTINCTIVE 

FURNISHINGS 

KlvWK 

in  the 

MODERN  SPIRIT 

I      Imported  Fabrics  and  Gifts 

s 

I   mp                    ■     ■  i  ton  Bin 

(a 

MRS.  ADAMS  COFFYN,  INC, 

Rhineiandcr   3520                                                                856   Lexington  Ave. 

INTERIORS                                                                                                      LAMP  SHADES 

Crewel  Cushion  Cover 
Hand  embroidered  on  linen 
Size  27  x  27        Price  $8.00 

INDO-PERSIAN  FINE  ART  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


LOUIS    XV    TABLE 

Top  13"  x  15".  Height  22%" 
Conies  in  Walnut  $43.00 

RACHEL  H.  WADE 

Antiques  Interiors 

212    Oliver  Ave.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


-"    ■*&£ 


a? 


One    of   a   Set    of    Six    Lowestoft    Pktes 
circa   1766 

Beautifully  coloured   in   blue,   gold,  red, 
and    magenta    (perfect    contlition) 

SKUTCH 

813  N.  CHARLES  STREET 
BALTIMORE,    MD. 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
clusive clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  578Madi- 
son  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Smart 
French  Prints 

Hand  colored  for  Boxes, 
Shades,  Baskets,  and 
other     decorative     work 

Write   for   Catalogue 

C.  VOUGA  8c  CO. 

225  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


ThaM  attractive  coffee  bottles  are  made  of 
Kenuine  BggSheU  PYRKX  gUsf.  Tile  necks 
are  wound  with  colorful  radius  to  protect  the 
hands  from  heat.  Used  foi  wiring  tea  <>r 
from  the  breakfast  tray  <>r  dinner 
table.  Quaranteed  not  to  break  bj  beat. 


7'iro 
Eiijht     cup 


12.00 
2.50 

3.0(1    each 


Sent   postpaid   anywhere  in  the    United  States 


WALTER    W.     ROOT    JR. 
507   Robinson   Street  San   Diego.   Calif. 


Painted  Decorations 

of 

Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 

516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Marie  Gess 

Designer  of 

Distinctive 
Lampshades 

542  Madison  Ave. 

Plaza  4889      New  York  City 

Lamps  Gifts 


TOPrllJNTER 


119  East   57th  Street.    ^e\D  Vork. 

TVor/ferj'  ir\  Metab 


Fireplace 
Equipment 


Andirons 

Firetools 

Grates 

Fenders 

Etc. 


Lo£,  Forks 

for 

Lar£e 

Fireplaces 

No.  1367.  Hand 
Wrought  with  solid 
brass  handle,  45" 
long;  $22.00. 

Illustrations  upon  request 


BAGS 


Samples    of    materials,    satin    linings, 
sent  on  request 


Bags       will       be 
receipt  of  check 
funded,  if  bag 
in  good  order, 
days. 

V/2  to 
91/,  inch 
Frames 


sent  postpaid  on 

and    money    re- 

rrturned 

ithin     three 


$8.00 

to 
$15.00 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9    Westbourne    Rd. 

NEWTON  CENT 


A  Hand  Brought  Early  American 
LAMPcf  SHADE 
4 ) 

•t-j*  TheX^lley 

METAL  SHADE  IT  TXn/T 

w.th  REFLECTOR  TORGh 

s  18  Complete        With    5hade 


DECO 


2003 

CHESTNUT  sj 


PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


Thonet  Brothers 

G   HOUSE  F 


AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE   FOR 


ALL    COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


No.  S819  Renaissance  Draw-top  Table,  58"  x  29"  x  30"  closed.  The 
draw  ends  are  23"  long.  Note  inlaid  top  and  heavily  carved  base.  $295 
No.   5857   Renaissance  Chest,   42"  x   19"  x   58"  extreme  height.   Two 

doors,    heavily    carved $250 

No.  403  Renaissance  Buffet,  62"  x  17"  x  34"  high,  heavily  carved  $225 
All  above  pieces  are  reproductions  made  of  old  Oak.  Dealers  apply 
for    discount. 

33    EAST  47  TH    ST. 

at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


mtt. 


0 


• 


CA 


7\J     antique     marble     mantel 
with  small  Georgian  firebac\ 
and     brass     Georgian     andirons 


Catalogues:  A- 3  Andirons  6?  Fixtures 
S-3  Screens  :  M-3  Mantels  :  F'3  Franklin  Stoves 

C/       Incorporated 

DOWNTOWN:  50  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
UPTOWN:  65th  St.,  cor.  Lexington  Ave. 
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Italian  anb  g>pantef) 
Antiques 


Marble  &   Stone 

Garden 

Ornaments 


<$to.  M.  Jfunfe 

862  ^Lexington  Sibcnue 

near  65tb  Street 

JJeto  jJotfe 


Rare    old   marble   and   wood   mantels. 

Also    exquisite    reproductions    of    old 

mantels  in  all  the  different  colors  of 

marble 

YE  OLDE  MANTEL  SHOP 

Est.  Fifty  Years 
63  Ninth  Ave.,  near  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620   Lexington   Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


i®]iutetfp& 


Antiques 

i  hi  mi  are 

1 ' 


101    Park   Avenue    at    40th    St.    Suit.     Mil 

220    East   51st   Strut 

NEW    YORK 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


Finely  modelled  Crown  Derby  figures  and  an  eight  chime  clock 

ivith  face   of  ormolu.   Sheffield  dial,  numerals   in   black.  Courtesy 

Adrien  F.  Wellens 


THE  two  exquisite  Crown 
Derby  figures,  representing 
Fame  and  Mercury,  flank- 
ing the  clock  in  the  group  at  the 
top  of  this  page,  were  selected  for 
their  perfection  as  they  are  beau- 
tifully modelled,  decorated  with 
lovely  fresh  colors  and  are  in  per- 
fect condition.  They  were  done  in 
the  best  period  of  the  factory's  his- 
tory. 

The  English  clock,  which  is  15 
inches  high,  chimes  on  eight  bells 
and  strikes  the  hour.  The  face  is  of 
ormolu  with  a  Sheffield  dial  and 
numerals  in  black.  The  standing  of 
Joseph  Martineau,  the  maker,  was 


These  pieces  and  the  fine  block- 
front  mahogany  desk,  only  par- 
tially shown,  are  typical  of  the 
interesting  pieces  exhibited  by 
Adrien  F.  Wellens. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a 
French  Provincial  group  from  Ann 
Elsey's,  a  gallery  where  one  can 
obtain  as  interesting  and  authentic 
information  on  this  type  of  piece 
as  one  could  wish.  Ann  Elsey  and 
her  husband  maintain  a  headquar- 
ters near  the  French  Riviera  where 
they  collect  the  pieces  they  gather 
on  their  motor  truck  trips  in  the 
South  of  France.  They  work  with 
a  family  of  cabinet-makers  in  dat- 


Group  of  I  rench  Provincial  furniture,  the  tuo  chairs  classed 

as   rustic  and   the   chest    a    typical    I.ouis    XV    piece   from 

Provence.  Courtesy  Ann  Elsey 


such  thai  his  clocks  were  numbered 
by  the  Society  of  Clockmakers. 
This  one  is  designated  as  No.  3819. 


ing  and  reinstating  the  pieces  and 
thus  combine  the  natives'  expert 
and  long  accumulated  knowledge 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

2018  Locust  Street         Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


Original  in  mahog- 
any. Also  made  in 
maple. 

Glass  in  the  doors 
is  in  individual 
panes;  not  just  one 
sheet. 

An  exceptionally 
fine  example  of  an 
old  Colonial  Corner 
Cupboard. 

Sec  our  Exhibit  at 
KAPOCK     HOUSE     EXHIBITION 
Philadelphia 


— 


■■"-, 


Amazing  Antique 
Oriental  Rugs 


THOS.  F.  DAVIS 

offers 

home  lovers,  collectors  and  connoisseurs 
rare  gems  and  heavy  utility  pieces.  Ex- 
pressions like  the  following  come  from 
all  over  America: 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  some  real  rugs.  They 
are  most  satisfactory  and  grow  on  one 
every  day.  /  see  no  such  rugs  in  the  gen- 
eral market."  (Name  on  request.) 
Descriptive  Price  List  Sent  on  Request 
Shipments  prepaid  on  approval  without 
obligation   on  your   part. 

Address  Box  26      Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


H(\rriet  Johnson  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  with 
a  magnificent  collection  of  snuff 
boxes,  brocades  and  old  jewelry. 
Christmas    and    wedding    presents 

HARRIET   JOHNSON 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Antiques 
Interiors 


A   unique 

Adam 
grouping 


Iva  B.  Kcinpsliall 

578  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Plaza  0394  


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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C^lorian  Papp  has  six  floors, 
c/  all  filled  with  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  rare  and  unusual  an- 
tiques — without  doubt  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  New  York 
— from  which  a  choice  may  be 
made. 

In  addition  to  many  pieces  of 
furniture  there  are  odd  pieces  of 
china  and  glass,  pewter,  brica-brac, 
prints,  samplers,  grandfather  clocks, 
etc.  Also  a  marked  Aaron  Willard 
banjo  clock  and  several  Terry  clocks. 
Courteous  attention  and  every  as- 
sistance is   given    visitors. 

FLORIAN  PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue         New  York  City 
Bet.  56th  &  57th   Sis. 


cJniar\OY  u  tcorahcna 
i/irhatie  c/urnihm  ■  LJbjecIs  oj  Jlri 

CHARLES  J.  Al FFERTH,  Jr. 

145  Wril  57th  Slrer I 

New  York  •   Paria 

forti:     245   Eatt   59th  Slrert,   New  York 


ANTIQUES  and 
Their  HISTORY 

by  L.  J.  BUCKLEY 

Second  Edition  Price  S10 

Tins  booh  was  compiled  to  fill  the 
want  of  a  boob  on  antiques  In  gcn- 
eral.  There  is  more  actual,  practical 
knowicd.v.  describing  furniture  mir- 
rors, clocks,  china,  t;lass,  prints, 
brass,  iron  and  many  valuable  miscel- 
laneous articles  than  one  would  find 
in  three  or  four  Volumes.  A  great  fea- 
ture  is   the   prices   ol   the   historical 

china     pieces     anil     historical     flasks. 

N:thin£  Us  equal.  Sand  for  it  today 
Distributed    by 
Buckley  of  Binghamton 


hQ    Henry    St. 


Binghamton,  N.   Y. 


NOW  on  display  an  important  collection,  comprising 
four  floors  of  16th  to  18th  Century  Gates,  Balconies, 
Mantels,  Doors,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Panels  and  Decora- 
tive Paintings,  selected  personally  by  Mr.  Pacciarella,  dur- 
ing the  summer. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 


East  of  Lexington    Ave. 


New  York 


T3EAUTIFUL  carving  distinguishes 
•*~*  the  fine  wood  of  a  Queen  Anne 
loveseat.  This  and  other  distinctive  old 
English  pieces  have  just  been  imported 
and  are  now  on  display  in  our  Galleries. 

JjAfiS-ffiADIStH?  Awime 

5*4  qadisdk  Av-enae  at  ^th  jSTReteT-nerar  yoRK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


LAURA     WAND 

Consulting  Interior  Decorator 

is    now   located    at   683    Lexington   Avenue, 

where  she  will  be  pleased  to  receive  all 

those  who  wish  to  consult  her  regarding 

Interior     Decoration  —  no     matter 

how  small  the  problem  may  be. 


Old  Fabrics 


LAURA  WAND 

683   LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

Tel.  Regent  1708 


Antiques 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


18th  Century  bureau  in  oak.     Width,  30  '  .  in. 
Price.  $325. 

(Erje  (®lb  Antfimarg  Ciimteu 

Dealers  in  the  Unique 
365  YONGE  ST..         TORONTO.  CANADA 


Our  Country  Antiques 

AND  REPRODUCTIONS 


MASTER  MADE 
True  copies  of 
a  u  thentic 
pieces  in  solid 
Curly  Maple 
and  Walnut 
our      specialty 


The  copy 
illustrated 
is   $45.00 


E8T.<_X    I0OO 

253  S.  21st  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SESAME 

864  MADISON  AVENUE 

Between    70th  &   71st  Streets 

NEW  YORK 

Phone   Butterfield  5384 


Antiques  and  Reproductions 


■ '■"I|:"'!.' ' "' "" 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  1909 


Objects  of  Art  -  Decorations 

^  Spanish  Antique  j?hop  *. 


m 


NEW  YORK  =WmF*     PALM  BEACH 

768    MADISON   AVE.      *&*       PLAZA      BUILDING. 

(AT66TH.)  COUNTY  RD.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 

MEMBER     OF    ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE    ARTS     LEAGUE 


Hood  from  a  16th  Century  Spanish  cope 
showing  remarkable  Renaissance 
needlework.  Courtesy  Keller  &  Funaro 

of  woods  and  construction  with 
their  own  knowledge  of  periods  and 
styles. 

The  two  attractive  chairs  with 
cushions  are  classed  as  rustics  and 
the  chest  of  drawers,  made  of 
walnut,  is  a  typical  Louis  XV 
Provencal  piece  from  a  small 
country  house  near  the  Italian 
border.  The  mirror  is  colored  with 


-'"a*.*"- 


owner  as  it  can  readily  be  classed 
as  a  museum  piece. 

Among  the  printed  fabrics  with 
hunting  scenes  brought  back  this 
fall  by  Elinor  Merrell  are  several 
pieces  in  the  pattern  shown  here 
of  a  large  group  of  doughty  Eng- 
lish huntsmen  surrounded  by 
scenes  of  the  chase.  It  is  an 
amusingly  literal  transcription  of 
the  subject  and  is  ideal  for 
use  at  a  shooting  seat,  for  in- 
stance. 

This  piece  of  fabric  was  printed 
in  France  and  has  the  signature  of 
a  French  manufacturer  but  the 
source  of  the  design  is  decidedly 
English,  even  though  the  placard 
on  the  tree  is  in  French.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  is  a  close  adapta- 
tion of  an  English  hunting  print. 
The  pattern  is  in  mauve  on  a  white 
ground. 

Miss  Merrell 's  collection  in- 
cludes five  or  six  other  hunting  de- 
signs, such  as  an  Alsatian  one  of 
1830  and  an  original  Jouy  drawn 
by  Horace  Vernet. 

The  trim  little  Queen  Anne  chair 
shown   here   from  Arthur   Acker- 


mM 


An  English  hunting  scene  depicted  on  a  printed  cotton  fabric  in  shades 
of  mauve,  the  product  of  a  French  manufacturer.  Courtesy  Elinor  Merrell 


an   interesting  use   of  silver  gilt. 

The  shield  shaped  embroidery, 
illustrated  here  from  Keller  & 
Funaro's,  is  a  hood  from  a  cope 
that  was  found  in  a  church  in 
Spain.  It  is  16th  Century,  high  Re- 
naissance needlework  done  in  the 
Italian  manner.  The  scene  is  "The 
Raising  of  Lazarus." 

On  close  examination  one  is  in- 
clined to  call  the  work  needle  paint- 
ing as  the  figures  and  even  the 
faces  are  so  beautifully  done  and 
the  fine  silk  stitches  so  like  brush- 
work.  The  architectural  back- 
ground is  in  heavy  gold  thread  with 
the  shadows  in  greens  and  blues, 
and  the  outer  border  and  fringe 
are  old  dull  red.  The  possessor  of 
this  needlework  should  be  a  proud 


mann  &  Sons,  Inc.,  is  noteworthy 
for  its  size,  brilliance  of  color  and 
general  excellence.  The  proportions 
are  all  that  one  could  desire  for  an 
apartment  room  as  the  chair  em- 
bodies all 
the  feel- 
ing of  the 
Queen 
Anne  pe- 
riod,    not 

Small 
Queen 
Anne  arm- 
chair, gayly 
'i  p  h  o  I  • 
s  t  e  r  e  d  . 
Courtesy 
Arthur 
Ackermann 
&  Sons,  Inc. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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exactly  in  miniature,  but  in  mod-      tury  panels, 
est  dimensions.  shown  here 

The  upholstery,  which  is  beauti-  from  Dante 
ful  gros  point  with  a  Biblical  scene  V.  Leland's, 
for  the  back  in  ^^^^^^  aredesigned 
petit    point,    is    ir-      "^B  W       with  the  re- 

resistible     for     its        !f"J  ""^  fi  n  e  m  e  n  t 

well  nigh  dazzling       at  / -j8         that    one 
and   varied   colors       9f:'       4j         expects 
dominated     by     a       '^■■^^r         Irom  a  ca 
strong  bright   red.  pable   Ital 

Two  unusual  char-  F -V^H  'an     art'st 

acteristics     for     a  They   have 

piece  of  this  type  no  other  ex- 

are  the  center  and  cuse     for 

back  stretcher  and  being,      ex- 

the   gilded   carved  cept  as  rich 

shells  on  the  knees  ornaments 

of  the  legs.  on    a   wall 

A  n  important 
exhibition  of  111 
old  English  clocks 
of  various  types 
went  on  view  at 
Vernay's  on  Octo- 
ber 15th.  This  is 
the  half  of  the  fa- 
mous Wetherfield 
Collection  that  the 
firm  acquired  re- 
cently. It  includes 
clocks  of  the  types 
known  as  lantern, 
long  case,  bracket  and  balloon  dat- 
ing  from  1675  to  1800,  the  work  of 


Venetian  mirror  of  the 

17th  Century,  typically 

ornate.    Courtesy 

Dabissi-Basse 


Clo-ck  from 
I  ernay's  exhi- 
bition of  the 
W ether  field 
Collection 


%*•■* 

*;;■#.# 


Beautifully  painted   18th   Century  Italian   panels 
in  carved  ivood  frames.  Courtesy  Dante  V .  Leland 


many  of  the  most  famous  makers. 

The  predominant  kind  is  the 
long  case,  one  of  which  we  illus- 
trate here  by  way  of  example.  It 
was  made  c.1690  by  Edward  East 
of  London,  stands  6  feet  4  inches 
high  and  has  a  dial  10  inches 
square.  It  is  a  month  striker  and 
has  a  V/4  seconds  pendulum.  The 
case  is  of  walnut  handsomely  em- 
bellished with  inlay  and  twisted 
columns  at  the  top. 

This  particular  clock  is  pub- 
lished in  Britten's  "Old  English 
Clocks"  and  in  two  other  books, 
one  by  Britten  and  the  other  by 
Wheeler— a  really  rare  piece. 

The  two  handsome   18th  Cen- 


on    a 

which  in  itself  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  their  existence. 

The  beauty  of  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  gilded  carved 
wood  frames  are  evident  in  the 
photograph  but  the  quality  of  the 
paintings  is  less  obvious.  They 
glow  with  rich  tones  and  are  un- 
usual for  their  composition.  In- 
stead of  just  an  arrangement  of 
foliage  with  some  architecture,  the 
plants  and  flowers  are  a  luxurious 
frame  for  a  delightful  glimpse  of 
landscape  and  sky.  The  beauty 
of  any  fine  Italian  room  could 
not  help  but  be  enhanced  by  these 
rich  decorations. 
Another  pleas- 
ing Italian  piece 
is  the  typically 
ornate  Venetian 
mirror  of  the 
17th  Century 
shown  by  Dabissi- 
Basse.  With  the 
recent  arrival  of 
shipments  from 
abroad  their 
collection  now 
includes  other 
attractive  mir- 
rors of  French 
and  English 
origin  but  it  is 
particularly  in- 
teresting for  its 
examples  of  Ital- 
ian 18th  Century 
bedsteads. 
One  is  continually  being  struck 
with  the  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween some  types  of  Italian, 
French  and  English  pieces  and  the 
gratifying  variety  that  can  be  given 
to  an  interior  in  which  they  are 
combined.  It  does  so  much  to  get 
away  from  the  almost  museum-like 
exactness  that  often  results  when 
a  room  is  confined  to  one  period. 
This  writer  would  like  to  know 
how  many  others  have  mulled  over 
the  idea  of  the  possible  Italian  ori- 
gin of  many  typical  English  de- 
signs. The  Italians  being  creative 
designers  and  the  Englishmen  travel- 
lers there  is  incentive  for  research 
in  early  1 8th  Century  Italian  pieces. 


FRANCES  MITCHELL 

Antiques  and  Decorations 

Interior  Architecture 

Schemes  for  the  Complete  House 


134  East  74th  St, 


Telephone  Rhinelander  0320 


RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 

from  the 
15th  to  the  18th  Century 

J.  &  A.  LOWNE,  INC. 

INTERIORS 


136  East  54th  St.,  New  York  City 

Plaza  5267 


OBJECTS  OF   ART 


ANTIQUES 


Rl 
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ITALIAN 
ANTIQUES 

Our  galleries  in  Florence  are  con- 
stantly sending  authentic  antique 
furniture,  silver,  china,  textiles,  pew- 
ter, paintings  and  other  objets  d'art. 
Decorators  and  others  are  invited  to 
write  regarding  just  the  right  piece 
to  fit  your  scheme.  Everything  to 
decorate  the  Italian  home,  or  to  lend 
charming  variety  to  homes  of  other 
styles. 


ANTIQUE   FURNITURE,  SILVER,  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 

ITALIAN    ANTIQUE    GAEEERIES 


932  N.  Michigan  Blvd. 


(opposite  the  Drake) 


Chicago,  111. 


®W  Cjjrtstmas 


no 'matter  what  else  you  purchase 


ADD  SOMETHING 
TO  YOUR  HOME 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


s^  1 0  RAPIDLY  has  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  the  public  increased 

V *  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  and  decorating   their  homes,   that 

new  methods  and  new  standards  have  had  to  be  established  to  meet 
their  requirements. 

This  company  through  its  unique  equipment  and  facilities  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 

Fine  bedroom  Furniture 

has  put  within  the  reach  of  the  discriminating  public,  designs,  finishes, 
colors  and  decorative  effects  impossible  of  attainment  a  few  years  ago 
except  at  great  cost. 

A  Permanent  Exhibition 

has  been  established  at  383  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  between  46th  and 
47th  Streets,  where  anyone  interested  in  fine  bedroom  furniture  can 
view  at  their  leisure  and  without  pressure  to  purchase,  a  great  collec- 
tion of  reproductions  and  original  design  bedroom  furniture  built 
specially  to  meet  this  new  demand 


Decorators  Furniture  Co.,  inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Factory:    First  Ave.  at  70th  St. 


,_  .      ,         S  Murray  Hill 
Telephone}    1706.1707 


PURCHASB8       c    a   N        B  1         MA  D  1         l    H    it  O  U  Q  H 


ESTABLISHED        DEALERS 


Special  invitation  is  extended  to  Dealers,  Decorators,  Architects  and  their  clients. 


A  Of  EMBER,  1928 
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Plan  To  Visit  The 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Of  The  Interesting  and  Educational 

Kapock  House 

"Nothing  like  it  in  the  world" 
2011  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

f"  completely  revamped  and  refurnishedl 
[introducing  the  newest  for  the  home] 


BY  THE  FOLLOWINQ  LEADINQ  FIRMS 


Interior    Decorators 

E.   A.   Belmont 
Charles  of   London 
Colin  Deans 
Duncan   Sc  Duncan 
Georgian  Lighting  Shops 
J  ere   Gorman 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Howell 
Stair  and  Andrew,  Inc. 
E.  C.  Tansor 
The  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
John   H.   Whitwell,  Inc. 
Woodville  Sc  Co. 

Exhibitors 

Air-Way   Elec.    Appliance   Corp. 

Artisti-Kote  Co. 

Arvon    Company 

The    Barclay    Company 

Narciso    Barnada 

Bartlett  Sc  Co.,  Inc. 

Bilfi    Bros.   Sc  Co. 

Bonded  Floors  Co.,  Inc. 

J.   S.   Borgenski   Sons 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender   Co. 

The   Bryant  Heater  Sc  Mfg.   Co. 

Judson   C.   Burns,   Inc. 

The   Celotex   Company 

Certain-teed   Products   Corp. 

Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. 

Consolidated  Trimming  Co.,  Inc. 

Crist  Sc  Schilken  Co.,  Inc. 

D'Ascenzo   Studios 

Delaware  County  Elec.  Co. 

H.    D.    Dougherty   Sc    Co. 

Herman   Eckstein 

Elo  Wall  Paneling 

Finnegan  Sc  Janson  Co. 

Franklin    Photo    Engraving   House 

Fritz  Sc  La   Rue,    Inc. 


Exhibitors — Continued 

General  Electric  Co. 

Henry   S.  Hagert,   Inc. 

Haverstick-Borthwick    Co. 

Harris  Gramm,   Inc. 

C.  W.  Hess  Company 

Hires  Turner  Glass  Co. 

Hoeflich    Printing   House,    Inc. 

B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co. 

A.    C.    Horn    Company 

Horn  Sc   Brannen   Mfg.   Co. 

International   Envelope    Co. 

Kapock  Sunpruf   Fabrics 

Kensington  Mfg.   Company 

Keystone  Albumen   Sc   Paint  Co. 

Llewellyn's 

Middle    City    Woodworking   Co. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Wm.    Moore   Company 

The  Orsenigo  Co.,  Inc. 

C   Wahl   Olmes 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Pinco  Papers,  Inc. 

Lloyd  A.  Potteiger 

Procter   Sc  Gamble   Co. 

Quill  Book  Shop 

Radiator  Cabinet  Co. 

Robinson    Products   Co. 

Wm.  A.   Roeschen 

Sangamo   Electric   Co. 

F.  Schumacher  Sc  Co. 

Jos.  R.   Sheppard 

Staman   Sc   Dickey   Co. 

Standard  Appliance  Co. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

Sulzer  Sc  Co. 

Tyler  Company 

Vitrolite    Products   Co. 

The   Voigt   Company 

Walker  Dishwasher   Co. 


UNDER    THE    SUPERVISION    OF 
THE  ORIGINATORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SUNPRUF  ILjyPClCK  FABRICS 
Sun  and  Tub  Tested  for  17  Years 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  -  CHICAGO  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  NEW  YORK 
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THE  KAPOCK  HOUSE 
at  2011  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
is  furnished  and  decorated  throughout 
by  leading  decorators.  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  many  effective  uses  of 
KAPOCK.  Open  every  week  day  free 
to  the   public,   9   A.   M.    to  5    P.  M. 


Visit   The  Kapock   Theatre  In   The  Kapock  Mill 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 

our  new  galleries  at 

the  Dra\e  Hotel 

HERE  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  of  antiques 
and  modern  reproductions  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  America  today. 

Our  staff  of  decorators  will  be  pleased 
to  consult  with  you  on  your  problems 
from  the  decoration  of  one  room  or  the 
selection  of  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  to 
the  complete  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  an  entire  establishment. 

Correspondence  is  invited.  Schemes 
and  estimates  furnished  without  obli' 
gation. 


Interior  Furnishings    and 

Furniture 

Hangings 

Accessories 


'.J.Nelson 

PRESIDENT 


Decorations 

Painting 

Carpets 


jcmipa*ig 


~&&w  Henri* 


Established  1856 

Address  correspondence   to  614   So.    Michigan  Ave.,    Chicago 


Studio  Living  Room  of  the  John  S.  Nash  Apartment  at  1320  No.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SHEFFIELD    PLATE    IN    THE    GEORGIAN    PERIOD 


EXQUISITE  REPRODUCTIONS  PLATED  ON  COPPER 

Uncommonly  fine  replicas  of  rare  old  pieces  executed  by  a  renowned  guild  of  crafts- 
men. There  is  a  strict  fidelity  to  the  original  creations  in  the  beautiful  hand 
chasing.  Hie  gadroon  border  around  the  tray  lends  a  most  charming  touch.  We 
will  gladl)  send  you  upon  request  complete  descriptions  and  prices  of  these  and 
other  reproductions  in  the  Skinner-Hill  collection.  Address:  114  East  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City.  In  Canada,   810   Keefer  Bldg.,  St.   Catherine   St.,  W.,   Montreal. 

SKINNER-HILL    COMPANY,   INC. 


IMPORTERS 


Sfc' 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 
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ANTiqUG  &  MODG\N 

BOJGS 

FROM   THG  ORJ8NT 


LAKG&ST  ASSORTMENT  IN   TH8  WOI\LD 


SHAHRISTAN    RJJGS  W0V8N  TO  SPGGIAL 
DESIGNS   ON  OUR,  LOOMS  IN  THC  ORIENT 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


» 


Mr.  Bowman  Lis  used  IMPERIAL  BRITTANY  SHINGLE  TlLES  on  this  roof 


IMP  ERIAL 

*   Roofinc-  Tiles    * 


LUDOWICI       CELADON • COMPANY 


i   nil  AGO    104  S.MICHIGANAVINUF. 


NBWYORK    5  65    FIFTH   AVENUE 


How  to 


1         Armstrong's  Embossed  Inlaid  No.  bt.iO  .  .  .  Tie  Acco/ac  process  provides  a  L 
finish  that  resists  dirt,  simplifies  cleaning,  and  gives  a  rich,  satiny  sheen.  | 


ecapture  Living-Room  Cheer 


GOOD  ideas  are  worth  copying 
— especially  when  they  con- 
cern that  all-importanc  family  affair, 
the  living-room. 

Above,  you  see  pictured  such  a 
room  alive  with  good  taste  and  good  cheer.  This 
room  is  also  alive  with  a  good  idea  —  a  happy 
idea  that  makes  evenings  at  home  a  real  pleasure. 

The  cheer  and  charm  of  this  room — now  so 
evident — was  once  quite  elusive.  A  rearrange- 
ment of  furniture  would  capture  it  —  for  a  while. 
New  draperies  would  bring  it  back — for  a  while. 
Even  refinished  walls  failed  to  drive  dull  care 
away  permanently. 

Then  in  one  day  .  .  .  between  breakfast  and 
tea  time  .  .  .  good  cheer  returned  to  stay.  For 
the  woman  of  the  house  made  the  floor  part  of 
the  picture,  made  it  contribute  color  and  spar- 
kling interest,  made  it  add  to  the  comfort  and 
coziness  that  families  just  can't  help  liking. 

She  saw  the  idea  in  an  advertisement  like 
this.  She  saw  the  floor  itself  in  a  linoleum  store 
near  her  home.  She  was  surprised — as  you  will 
be  —  at  the  little  money  it  cost,  at  the  quick 
and  botherless  way  the  floor  could  be  laid  right 


A  happy  idea  for  the  woman 
who  plays  hostess  to  a  family 


Embossed  Wo.  6032 


AraBesq  1M0.  ilJOO 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum 

FLOORS 

for  every  room  in  the  house 


over  the  old  boards  (cemented 
over  a  lining  of  builders'  deaden- 
ing felt). 

Today  she  has  an  Armstrong's 
Linoleum  Floor  of  permanent, 
built-in  good  taste  and  good  cheer  —  one  the 
family  can  even  dance  on  without  its  showing 
wear,  one  that  is  easily  kept  new  and  good 
looking  because  of  its  dirt-resisting  Accolac 
process  finish— a  lacquer  finish  you  can  dust  clean. 

More  Good  Ideas 

And  they're  all  worth  copy ing— and  easy  to  copy, 
too.  They  represent  the  best  practice  of  leading 
decorators.  They  are  clearly  described  for  you 
by  Hazel  Dell  Brown  in  her  new  book,  "The 
AttractiveHome — How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration." 
Model  rooms  are  illustrated  in  full  color.  Con- 
tains a  "Decorator's  Data  Sheet"  and  an  offer  of 
the  author's  free  service.  For  your  copy 
just  send  10  cents  to  cover  mailing  &*&>)* 
costs.  (Canada  20c.)  Address  your  re-  ££££$!* 
quest  to  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  "" 
911  Pine  Street,  Linoleum  Division, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


J  A  S  PE 


ARABESQ 


and    ARMSTRONG'S  QUAKER  RUGS 


Ojuardian  of  Health 
and  Living  Comfort 


DEGREES 


ADIATOR  HEAT 

....in  every  room  all  winter 


COOL  October  days  are  reminders  of  the  severe  winter  weather  that 
will  soon  be  here.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  whether  you  shall 
make  costly  repairs  to  your  present  old-fashioned  heating  system — or 
invest  that  money  -wisely  in  a  good  radiator  heating  plant. 

With  an  "Ideal"  Redflash  Boiler  in  your  cellar  and  "American"  Corto 
Radiators  in  your  rooms,  you  have  the  world's  finest  equipment — a 
heating  plant  that  will  fill  every  nook  and  corner  of  your  home  with 
70  degrees  healthful  warmth  all  winter  long. 

These  quality  products  will  last  as  long  as  your  home  and  will  soon 
pay  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  greater  living  comfort,  lower  fuel 
bills  and  increased  property  value. 

Leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Heating  Contractors  and  Building 
Contractors  specify  this  approved  equipment — and  millions  of  owners, 
from  long  practical  experience,  enthusiastically  endorse  it. 


With  this  modern  radiator  heating  plant,  the  health 

and  comfort  of  your  loved  ones  will  be  protected  this 

winter,  and  through  all  the  winters  to  come. 


jT 


\. 


$1.00  to  $2.00  per  week  will  pay  for  this 
equipment — Consult  your  local  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  Cooperative 
Bank,  Bank,  or  Mortgage  Company. 


S 


% 


CORTO 

The  Radiator 

Classic 

Ideal 

"HOTCOIL 

Gas  Water  Heater 


Ideal 

Redflash 

Boiler 

Burns  all  fuels 


w 
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Displayed  and  sold  at  all  Authorized  Heating  Contractors' 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


^Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute 


Branch 

Offices: 

New  York 
Pittsburgh 
New  Orleans 


Kansas  City 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Memphis 
Omaha 
Baltin  i 

Cincinnati 


Birmingham 
St.  Paul 
Boston 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
Denver 


Washington 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Seattle 
Buffalo 
Atlanta 

Indianapolis 
San  Francisco 


I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 
(Send  to  Nearest  Branch  Office) 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  about  your 
ng  and  hot  water  supply  products. 


new  heat 

G    11.28 


Name 

Address. 
City 


State^ 
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A  very  delightful  example  of  early  Eng- 
lish cabinet  making,  suitable  for  the  small 
scale  informal  dining  room. 


Pickled  Pine 

A  SMALL  scale  sideboard  of  pickled  pine  dating  approxi- 
mately 1810,  when  the  style  known  as  the  English 
Regency  was  popular  in  the  British  Isles.  This  very  un- 
usual and  quite  delightful  piece  was  found  in  Kent  and 
could  be  made  the  predominant  note  in  a  small  in- 
formal dining  room. 


Cassard-Romano  antiques  and  repro- 
ductions are  available  through  accred- 
ited dealers,  decorators  and  architects. 


cassard  romano 

company,  inc 

232-236  Cast  59 th  Street,  JVew  yorkCtty 


155E  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CUE 
61Av  Philippe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGEILES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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Anyilcraft 


** 


A  new  type  of  furniture  for 
the  smart  foyer  on  the  Avenue 


■j^OR  those  whose  appreciation  is  only 
for  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate 
of  furnishings,"Anvilcraft,"  a  distinctly 
new  style  of  formal  furniture,  has  been 
developed  by  a  master  craftsman  in 
metal.  This  new  furniture  de  luxe  is  of 
exquisitely  hand-wrought  iron  with 
decorative  high-lights  of  gleaming  gold. 
There  is  an  air  of  the  Florentine  about 
it ;  it  seems  to  have  come  straight  to  us 
from  the  Italian  Renaissance. 


The  important  console  table  and 
mirror  illustrated  are  priced  at  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  for  the  two  pieces; 
but  other  "Anvilcraft"  tables,  benches, 
andirons,  fire-screens,  mirrors  and 
gates  are  priced  from  as  low  as  one  hun- 
dred up  to  four  thousand  dollars  each. 
Visit  our  conveniently  located  gal- 
leries at  24  West  40th  Street,  and  permit 
us  to  show  you  these  superb  produc- 
tions, of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 


H.   1,.   .1  1  I>l>    COMPANY,   INC 

31  Wed  HMh  Street,  New  York  Oily 
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OOD  taste  calls  for  RiTZ-CARLTON* 
—  the  beading  which  is  invariably 
selected  by  those  who  realize  that  even  so  prosaic 
a  thing  as  a  mattress  and  box  spring  may  in 
actuality  be  hidden  relinements.  (consult  your 
decorator  or  dealer.     -Booklet  on  requests. 


a 


CHARLES     P.     ROGERS     &     CO.,     Inc. 

Established        18  5  5 


22  West  48tk  Street,  New  York  City 


*Trade  Mark  Registered 


-T actories:  New  York    •    Pkiladelpkij 
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Muretle    in    bronze — Elsa    Knauth,   Sculptor 
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Interior  of  a  bedroom  executed  in  the  medieval 
Italian  style  by  French  &  Company 


FRENCH  &  CO. 
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AND 
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JDuring  the  lour  years  between 
1795  and  1799  wken  France 
was  controlled  by  a  Directoire 
lorm  ol  government,  there  was 
developed  a  style  which  in  the 
past  has  been  neglected  in  lavor 
ol  other  £  rench  periods. 


D 


lated  b^1 


irectoire  art  was  dominated  Dy 
Directoire  politics.  It  was  civic 
in  character.  _Lhe  art  lorm  ol  the 
.Louis  .X.  V  1  period  is  based  up- 
on classic  principles  as  expressed 
in  the  domestic  ruins  ol  xLercu- 
laneum  and  xompen.  Imperial 
XVome  supplied  x>  apoleon  with* 
his  symbols  ol  absolutism;  Xve- 
publican  Koine  lurnished  the 
xvevolution  and  the  _L)irectoire 
art  with  their  spartan  motils. 

W  hile  studied  severity  is  obvi- 
ous m  this  style,  it  still  retains 
certain  leminine  characteristics, 
as  what  X1  rench  style  does  not  i 
-Lhe  artists  associated  with  it 
were  men  ol  commanding  repu- 


tation, many  ol  -whom  had  serv- 
ed the  unlortunate  Louis  .X.  V  1, 
and  were  later  to  transler  their 
allegiance  to  JN  apoleon. 

-Lhe  textiles  with  their  mixture 
ol  intermittent  motils  are  a  fit- 
ting accompaniment  to  the  lur- 
niture  ol  the  x  eriod,  and  it,  too, 
is  marked  by  a  blending  ol  styles. 
JM.uch  ol  it  retained  the  structur- 
al lines  ol  the  Louis  JC  V  1  cab- 
inet work,  although  it  was  more 
rigid  in  lorm  and  ornamentation 


was  more  sparingly  used,  £  urni- 
ture  designers  were  not  allowed 
to  overstep  the  austerity  ol  the 
new  regime. 

-Lhis  simplicity  is  perhaps  one 
ol  the  outstanding  reasons  lor  the 
present  popularity  ol  the  x  eriod 
and  the  charming  £  rench  pro- 
vincial lurniture.  J.  wo  numbers 
appropriate  lor  this  style  are 
21893  and  22544,  illustrated  on 
the  screen  and  chair  ol  the  ac- 

•  •  • 

companying  painting. 
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DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DISTINCTION 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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mue  a  welcome 
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Windows  dressed  in  royal  red,  with  sunlight 
streaming  through  .  .  .  windows  draped  with 
deep,  rich  blue,  in  candle-light  .  .  .  windows 
that  laugh  through  golden  yellows  on  a 
somber  day  .  .  . 

What  a  wealth  of  charming  color  harmonies 
are  yours  to  use  as  you  will  \  You  need  only 
choose  wisely  from  an  infinite  variety  of 
beautifully  fashioned  hardware  and  fine  fabrics 
.  .  .  and  the  windows  your  mind  has  pictured 
become  a  reality. 

Numberless  are  the  styles  and  color  combina- 
tions offered  for  your  selection  in  Kirsch 
Drapery  Hardware.  Rods  of  metal  or  poles  of 
wood  ...  a  touch  of  vivid  color  for  a  dark 
corner  ...  an  exquisitely  simple  design  to 


match  the  plain  severity  of  a  colonial  room 
.  .  .  lavish  ornamentation  to  suit  a  French  or 
Italian  treatment  .  .  .  any  personality  you  may 
wish  to  summon  for  your  room. 

One  such  superb  effect,  by  Kirsch,  is  pictured 
here  .  .  .  Kirsch  Better  Wood  Poles  make 
countless  others  possible.  And  when  draperies 
are  drawn,  the  rings  glide  smoothly  and  silently 
over  the  poles  without  marring  the  finish  .  .  . 
an  exclusive  Kirsch  feature. 

For  rooms  and  windows  of  other  types,  Kirsch 


a  p    e   x»  y 


Atavio  Work  has  its  special  appeal .  .  .  finished 
in  bright,  gay  colors.  Graceful  designs  in  cast 
aluminum  .  .  .  with  or  without  concealed  draw 
cord  equipment. 

Kirsch  Wrought  Iron  Drapery  Hardware  offers 
still  another  medium  for  the  attainment  of 
beauty  .  .  .  hand-hammered  pieces  .  .  .  no  two 
exactly  duplicated  ...  an  ancient  art  revived 
to  add  new  charm  to  modern  homes. 
To  inspect  the  Kirsch  line  is  to  review  the 
most  advanced  offerings  of  drapery  fashion. 
To  choose  from  it  is  to  secure,  in  addition  to 
authenticity  of  style,  that  high  quality  of 
material  and  craftsmanship  always  present  in 
every  product  bearing  the  Kirsch  name.  Kirsch 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
h^  (H3) 
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Two  French 

18th  Century 

Interiors 


The  accompanying  illustrations 
exhibit  those  characteristics  for 
which  French  18th  Century 
furniture  is  justly  famous — the 
essence  of  beauty  and  refinement 
combined  with  extreme  comfort. 
As  shown  by  the  photographs, 
these  exquisite  pieces  may  aptly 
be  used  for  either  an  informal 
or  formal  interior.  All  the  models 
illustrated  are  imported  by 
Brunovan,      Inc.      from     their 


A  corner  of  a  boudoir  or  petit  salon 
intime,  showing  the  harmonious  use  of 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  pieces. 


A  formal  Louis  XVI  dining  room  in  pale 
gray  paint  and  gold,  the  chairs  richly 
upholstered  in   antique   silk   velvet. 


ateliers  in  France  where  artist- 
craftsmen  authentically  repro- 
duce  the  masterpieces  of  the 
past  for  the  home  of  today.  By 
presenting  the  card  of  your 
decorator,  dealer  or  architect 
you  may  see  these  faithful  reprc 
ductions   in   Brunovan's  salons. 


BRUNOVAN 

INCORPORATED 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Antiques  and  Reproductions  of 
French  18 th  Century  Furniture 


PARIS 


CHICAGO 
820  Tower  Court 


LOS    ANGELES 
Hotel  Hayward 
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*  FOR  THE  PANELED  ENGLISH  ROOM  * 
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Decause  of  the  exquisite  blending  of  dark  blues,  soft  reds,  pate  greens,  ivory  and  other  Oriental  colors 
jound  in  the  Fereghan  rugs,  they  have  always  been  favored  by  leading  decorators  for  use  in  an  English 
Paneled  Living  Room  such  as  that  illustrated  above.  The  small  Herati  pattern  typical  of  these  rugs, 
makes  the  colors  lie  in  their  proper  place  on  the  floor,  despite  their  brilliancy.  The  geometric  lines 
are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  these  rooms.  We  have  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique 
Fereghans  in  unusual  sizes  available  either  in  one  large  rug  or  in  sets  of  three.  Our  Special 
Order  Department  has  also  been  successful  in  reproducing  these  rugs  in  subtle  antique  colorings  and 
with  typical  texture.  We  can  weave  them  in  the  exact  size  and  pattern  desired  and  sets  can  be  matched 
perfectly.  Pending  completion  of  the  rugs  we  loan  suitable  pieces,  if  necessary.  Our  folder  "R" 
on  Rugs  and  Decoration  will  be  sent  on  request.  Please  mention  your  architect,  decorator  or  dealer. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN 


485       FIFTH       AVENUE 

Opposite  Public  Library 


NEW       YORK 


Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Jlodern 
Spanish    and    European  and  Savonnerie  Rugs ...  Wide 

Handtuf ted  Rugs...  Aubusson  \3kT\^  Seamless    Plain    Carpets 


Founded  1886 


PHILADELPHIA,  1520  LOCUST  ST.  ,  IIOSTON,  420  BOYLSTON  ST.  r  CHICACO,  1811  HEYWORTH  BLDC.   t  LOS  ANGELES,  816  SO.  FIGUEROA  ST.  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  442  POST  ST. 
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leziatf  rZ",  neptf  23",   J/eij66    39 
^  Verte  P*cA.c    Mar£fe  Top 


m  ROOM  FUKN 

BY  ZOKK 


THIS  ULTRA  DIRECTOIRE  COMMODE 

1  is  pari  or  an  interesting  ensemble  or  -~— • 
hand,  made  Trench,  furniture  carefully  cLesianeci 
and  made  in  ottr  own  shops.  ^*-  —  —  — - 
The  woods  arc  selected  and  matched  French, 
walnut,  veneered  in  interesting  motifs.  All 
mouldings  and  classic  carvings'  in  antique  dold 
leaf—  the  whole  finished  in  soft  faded  browns. 

We  will  be  pleased  to   consult  wrth  tnose 


who  are  interested  in  Dinm<i  Koom  rurnit 


ure. 


Specia.  J   furniture   a?z<£    VVood 
Pane/Ted  r^ooms  of^Ae  Ji2~aAes£ 

standards  are  ex~eczi£ed  in.   ^£e 
'Z-  ci~£  S£or>s  a.£  rea.sona.£/e  prices. 


201-207  10RTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FURNITURE  -ANTIQUES -INTERIORS 
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DAWSON 

1 9  East  60th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


:"'•«"* 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OLD  TAPESTRIES 
and  NEEDLEWORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

OLD  VELVETS 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


Member  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 


^^^^^^^^m^^^^^&^&^^^m^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Nahon  furniture  is  sold 
only  through  the  trade.  It 
may  be  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  our  extensive 
showrooms,  which  are  al- 
ways open   to    the   public. 


IN    OIK    SHOW  It  U  O.MS 


AT  the  right  is  illustrated  the  Avondale 
JL  jl  Coffee  Table — the  Nahon  Special  for 
November.  Like  all  Nahon  Furniture,  this  piece 
is  made  in  the  Nahon  factory,  and  is  of  the 
finest  material  and  workmanship.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  particularly  popular  design, 
however,  it  may  be  made  in  quantity,  and 
hence  offered  at  an  unusually  low  price.  The 
Avondale,  and  other  Nahon  Specials,  may  be 
purchased  through  your  decorator  or  dealer. 

Manufacturers  to  the  Decorative  Trade 
52nd   STREET   AND   EAST   RIVER    v->   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Avondale  Coffee  Table 

This  is  of  modern  design,  yet  pure  in  style  and  true 
to  the  details  of  the  William  and  Mary  School.  It  is 
made  of  walnut  and  is  particularly  suitable  for  the 
English  or  Italian  style  of  room.  Extreme  length 
28  inches,  width  19 J£   inches,  height  20  inches. 
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Fragonard  Painting  Among  Masterpieces  Shown  in  New  York 


COURTESY  KEINHAROT  GALLERIES 


Le  Billet  Doux  by  Fragonard  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries  in  a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings, 
winch  included  masterpieces  from  the  time  of  Memling,  Holbein  and  Titian  to  the  modem  period  defined  by  Renoir 
and  Picasso.  In  the  delicately  fine  figure  with  flowers  and  love  missive  ive  find  charming  color  and  graceful  line 
together   With  a   human   appeal.   The   painting  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Jules  Bache  ivho  loaned  it  for  the  exhibition 
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Beautifying  the  Hojne  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 

Volume  XXX  Jiovember,  1928  Number  i 

Chelsea  Birds  Decorate  Finest  Porcelain 

Brilliant  Plumage  of  Exotic  Birds,  with  Oriental  Symbolism,  Used  by  the  Famous 
China  Painters  of  Chelsea,  Whose  Work  Is  Reproduced  by  Modern  Artists 


AMONG  many  things  that  mark  the 
l\  progress  of  cultural  development  from 
1.  \^  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  world, 
our  decorative  porcelain  remains  pre-eminent. 
We  perpetuate  our  debt  to  the  Oriental 
people  for  this  in  our  use  of  the  word  "china" 
to  denote  the  translucent  ware.  But  we  con- 
tinue the  Far  Eastern  traditions  in  various 
other  ways.  One  of  these,  of  which  th 
origin  has  long  since  been  forgotten, 
is  the  use  of  bird  subjects  as  deco 
ration  on  our  domestic  and  or- 
namental china. 

To    the    Occidental    these 
little  creatures  merely  repre- 
sent a  medium  by  which  to 
satisfy  our  desire  for  bril- 
liant   colors    in    our    im- 
mediate      surrounding. 
But     to     the     Oriental 
mind,  birds  and  insects 
have    a    poetic    signifi- 
cance  that   was  actu- 
ally    the    reason     for 
their  being  reproduced 
on  the   porcelain   vases 
of  China,  centuries  be- 
fore   these   were    known 
to  Europe.  And  the  fact 
that    the    artists    of    the 
West  had,  perforce,  to  rely 
upon  the  Chinese  originals 
accounts    for    bird    subjects 
assuming      such      importance 
with  the  European  decorations. 

In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
artists  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
each  type  of  bird  and  insect  has  a  dis- 
tinct meaning.  The  Oriental  painter  se 
lected  his  subject  as  a  means  of  conveying  a 
message,  this  even  being  the  case  with  many 
of  the  marks  that  he  painted  on  the  bottom 
of  his  work.  Thus  we  find  such  words  as  fu 
(happiness)  or  tan  kuei,  meaning  the  red 
cassia,  the  symbol  for  literary  success,  or 
some  other  to  express  a  good  wish  to  the 
possessor.  As  with  his  birds  and  insects,  so 
also  he  subtly  introduced  with  the  blossoms 
and  prunus  boughs,  some  expression  of  that 
latent  romance  which  is  so  typical  of  Eastern 
countries. 

Today  we  have  lost  sight  of  all  that  our 
arts  owe  to  the  Orient  and  are  apt  to  accept 
the  work  of  Western  artists  as  having  orig- 
inated in  Europe.  That  explains  why  we  are 
prone  to  regard  all  painted  bird  subjects  on 
porcelain  as  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  old 
London  Chelsea  artists.  In  fact  "Chelsea 
birds"  is  a  common  expression  among  col- 


By  GILES  EDGERTON 

lectors  although  probably  more  bird  panels 
could  be  found  on  the  pieces  made  by  Euro- 
pean potteries  which  antedate  Chelsea  by 
many  years.  For  if  the  London  artists  did 
produce  some  of  the  most  perfect  pictures 


Modern  Spode  plate  with  birds  in  brilliant 
enamel,  painted  by  descendant  of  a  Chelsea 
artist     and     maintaining     traditional     beauty 

and  if  they  developed  this  form  of  decoration 
to  a  high  degree,  they  merely  copied,  first, 
the  Chinese  and  later  the  work  of  the  Meissen 
and  Sevres  painters. 

This  explains  the  similarity  between  the 
bird  panels  of  the  first  English  porcelains 
and  those  of  some  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean. Then,  also,  there  is  the  unavoidable 
likeness  of  the  Chelsea  to  the  contemporary 
Bow,  for  the  latter  although  started  some 
years  previously,  copied  the  styles  of  its 
more  successful  neighbour.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,   except   by  examining   specimens   of 


both,  when  the  student  will  discover  that  the 
productions  from  the  Bow  factory  are  coarser 
and  the  decorations  have  not  the  same  re- 
finement. 

This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that    Chelsea,    enjoying    the   patronage    of 
George  II  and  consequently  the  court,  was 
able  to  employ  the  services  of  experienced 
artists,  many  of  whom  came  from  France. 
Another  advantage  that  was  permitted 
them,  for  the  same  reason,  was  that 
they  were  enabled  to  indulge  in 
more  ambitious  objects  such  as 
large  vases,  whereas  the  Bow 
factory  had  to  be  content  to 
produce     plain      domestic 
ware,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent. 

Generally  speaking,  in 
addition  to  the  Oriental, 
there  are  two  predom- 
1  inant  influences  that 
I  appear  in  Chelsea  por- 
celain at  different  pe- 
riods afterwards,  from 
one  of  which  the  famous 
bird  paintings  were  the 
outcome.  Firstly  there  is 
that  of  Meissen;  much  of 
this  German  ware  was  im- 
ported into  England  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  Chelsea  artists  to  copy 
the  decorations.  Thus  com- 
menced the  introduction  of  the 
brilliantly  painted  bird  figures, 
which  were  later  to  become  known 
as  Chelsea  birds. 
But  the  types  of  the  beautiful  little 
creatures  that  we  associate  with  this  factory, 
probably  appeared  with  the  change  that 
came  to  the  works  about  1760.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  inspiration  obtained  from  Vin- 
cennes  and  Sevres  seems  to  have  replaced 
all  that  had  gone  before,  and  from  it  came 
that  school  of  artists  whose  work  is  so  eagerly 
sought  for  in  our  time. 

This  imported  style  was  soon  to  find  ex- 
pression in  the  London  porcelain  in  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  exotic  birds,  which  the 
French  had,  in  part,  copied  from  the  Chinese. 
More  often  than  not  they  are  the  large 
crested  pheasants  with  sweeping  tail  feathers 
usually  accompanied  by  smaller  equally  col- 
orful birds  and  insects.  Nothing  that  was 
drab  made  any  appeal  to  either  the  artists  or 
their  patrons.  It  was  a  time  when  bright 
colors  were  the  vogue  and  the  painters  sought 
for  and   found  in   bird  life  a  medium  by 
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which    to   supply   the   prevailing    taste 
highly  decorative  vases. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  real  rea- 
son why  the  name  Chelsea  has  remained 
associated  with  this  type  of  china  painting. 
Primarily,  as  this  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
important  English  porcelain  factory,  the  first 
school  of  china  painters  appeared  in  and 
about  the  Chelsea  section  of  London.  William 
Duesbury,  later  famous  in  connection 
with  the  Derby  factory  and  the 
eventual  owner  of  both  the  Bow  and 
the  Chelsea  factories,  had  a  china 
enameling  studio  in  London;  Bolton 
worked  in  this  district,  while  Giles  is 
known  to  have  painted  a  considerable 
amount  of  ware  that  was  sent 
to  him  there,  from  the  later  fac- 
tories in  various  other  sections. 

Thus  as  the  industry  spread 
to  different  parts  of  England 
and  potteries  sprang  up  in  various 
sections,  so  the  number  of  the  Lon- 
don decorators  increased.  In  time 
they  began  to  travel  from  one  factory 
to  another,  remaining  long  enough  at 
each  to  paint  various  pieces  of  china. 
With  them  went  the  Chelsea  tradi- 
tions and  so  the  famous  bird  paint- 
ings began  to  appear  on  Worcester, 
Derby,  Spode  and  on  pieces  made  by 


Peacocks  modeled  at  Derby  factory  and  dec- 
orated by  a  Chelsea  artist  tvho  travelled  to  other 
parts  of  England:   a  Chelsea  porcelain  group 

many  of  the  small,  less  known  establishments. 
Naturally  the  first  English  porcelain,  other 
than  that  of  Chelsea  proper,  with  which  birds 
are  found  is  that  made  at  Derby.  This  would 
be  natural  for  in  1770  Duesbury  acquired 
the  London  works  and  from  that  time  we 


and  working  for  Spode's,  is  an  ancient  who 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  bird 
painters  of  the  early  Georgian  days. 

This  old  man,  nearing  his  five  score  years 
still  paints  the  same  Chelsea  birds  with  the 
same  meticulous  precision  that  made  his 
forefathers  famous.  Not  many  'tis  true,  but 
more  than  one  American  family  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a  few  plates  decorated  with  his 
gorgeous  pheasants.  Not  that  he  en- 
tirely restricts  himself  to  these  birds, 
for  I  have  seen  a  magnificent  model 
of  a  parrot  with  plumage  so  realistic 
that  all  that  is  lacking  is  to  hear 
"Scratch  the  poll." 

In   time,   as  the  artists  gradually 
discontinued    the    bird    forms    they 
had    copied    from    other    china 
we  find  them  using  those  which- 
were   familiar  to   them   in  the 
fields   and   hedgerows  of   Eng- 
land.   Today,    it   is    possible    to   ob- 
tain complete  dessert  and  other  ser- 
vices each  piece  of  which  is  painted 
with  a  different  bird  in  its  natural 
surroundings.    Admittedly    early    ex- 
amples are  by  no  means  plentiful,  but 
similar  services  by  modern  painters 
are  being  used  in  our  American  homes. 
And  despite  what  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  when  a  skillful  modern  art- 
ist essays  to  copy  the  work  of  one 


An  early 
W orcester 
vase  decora- 
ted by  a  trav- 
elling  painter 
from  Chelsea 


Exotic  crested  pheasant  decorating  spode  jar. 
Copied  from  Chinese  ware  by  an  English  artist 

have  what  is  known  as  the  Chelsea-Derby 
ware  for  some  fourteen  years.  In  about  1784 
the  London  factory  was  closed  and  trans- 
ferred to  Derby.  From  this  time  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Chelsea  painters  predominates 
at  the  northern  potteries,  particularly  with 
those  which  produced  the  larger  vases  called 
for  by  their  aristocratic  customers. 
_  For  the  actual  survival  of  Chelsea  tradi- 
tions we  are  probably  more  indebted  to  old 
Josiah  Spode  than  to  any  other  early  potter. 
He,  and  for  that  matter  his  successors  too, 
seems  to  have  taken  an  almost  paternal  in- 
terest in  the  men  who  had  brought  fame  to 
English  china  painting.  But  especially  do  the 
various  owners  of  this  Stoke-on-Trent  fac- 
tory appear  to  have  been  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  bird  models  and  bird 
paintings.  In  fact  at  the  present  time,  living 


COURTESY 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


Reverse  side 
of  vase  shown 
at  left,  with 
a  gorgeous 
Chelsea  bird 
in.    evidence 
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who  has  gone  before,  he  quite  often  evinces 
equal  art  and  displays  equal  knowledge  in 
his  use  of  brilliant  colors. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  ex- 
amine the  early  pattern  books  of  the  old 
potteries  know  how  painstakingly  their  Chel- 
sea birds  were  adapted  by  the  later  designers. 
The  panels  showing  these  little  creatures 
then  and  those  painted  on  our  modern  ware 
are  virtually  the 
same.  Some  may 
have  fallen  into 
disuse  and  have 
been  forgotten: 
some  varied  to 
suit  the  de- 
mands of  later 
vogues;  others 
that  were,  for  a 
time,  forgotten 
have  been  re- 
vived. But  in  all 
of  them  the  in- 
fluence of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury artists  is 
apparent. 

In  a  series  of 
pieces  of  various 
dates  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  the 
transition  from 
the  purely  Ori- 
ental style  to 
the  adoption  of 
the  Occidental 
manner.  This  is 
interesting,  and 
if  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  with  a  small  private  collec- 
tion, it  is  with  those  in  our  museums  or 
with  the  collections,  which  are  very  often 
hidden,  in  the  rooms  of  our  larger  shops. 
The  words  "often  hidden"  are  used  for  a 
reason.  Only  recently  I  visited  a  well  known 

Early  Spode    pattern   derived   from    Chelsea 
painters.  Oriental  influence  in  the  blossoms 


These  original  early  Chelsea  vases  show  the  sym- 
metrical balance  with  which  bird  panels  were 
applied.  Chinese  influence  is  apparent  in  each 

store  which  is  noted  for  its  fine  china.  But 
its  reputation  is  founded  on  productions  by 
the  present  representatives  of  the  old  pot- 
teries. Few  even  think  to  associate  this  or 
other  similar  establishments  with  antique 
porcelain.  Yet  in  an  upstairs  room  there  was 
an  assemblage  of  numerous  examples  and 


Pieces  from  Spode  dessert  service  with  panels 
by   a    Chinese   artist    depicting   English    birds 

among  them,  by  no  means  a  few  decorated 
with  Chelsea  birds. 

The  pleasure  of  owning  modern  reproduc- 
tions of  the  painted  panels  is  increased  if  we 
are  familiar  with  their  origin.  Some  in  which 
the  birds  appear  have  retained  the  earlier 


style.  These  were  the  work  of  men  who  con- 
tinued the  old  traditions.  But  in  following  the 
transition  it  is  evident  that  as  the  designers 
became  more  experienced  they  developed 
more  daring.  It  is  possible  to  see  the  gradual 
introduction  of  English  birds,  although  the 
style  of  the  foliage  and  flowers  is  that  of  the 
East.  Then  as  the  demand  for  variety  ap- 
peared and  the  porcelain  services  began  to 

replace  the  sil- 
ver table  ware, 
as  they  did  for 
some  time,  such 
potteries  as 
Derby,  Worces- 
ter, Spode  and 
others  employed 
more  and  more 
of  the  London 
men. 

Thus,  today, 
old  dinner  ser- 
vices with  pheas- 
ants and  pea- 
cocks, in  reserve 
panels  on  a  rich 
blue  ground,  re- 
call the  art  of 
Worcester ;  the 
curious  deep 
yellow  pieces 
with  the  one 
small  bird  on 
the  branch  of  a 
twisted  tree, 
known  as  "Tum- 
bledown Dick" 
and  the  cele- 
brated parrot 
surrounded  by  passion  flowers,  remind  us 
of  the  transplanting  of  the  Chelsea  traditions 
to  Spode 's  Stoke-on-Trent  factory;  the  impu- 
dent cockatoo  tells  us  that  the  short-lived 
Nantgraw  pottery  came  under  the  influence 
and  even  the  late  comer,  Rockingham,  had  to 
include  the  designs  of  the  old  London  painters 
among  the  many  others  which  it  "borrowed". 
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Antiques  As  Decoration 

Furniture  of  the  English   Walnut  Period    iffords  the  Same  Dignified  Comfort  in  Our  Modern  Homes 
that  It  Did  in  the  Days  of  William  III  and  Queen  Anne:  Seventeenth  in  the  Series 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


ALTHOUGH  we  generally 
l\  accept  the  English  wal- 
iY  nut  period  as  covering 
the  first  two  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  strictly 
speaking,  furniture  began  to  be 
made  of  this  wood  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Even  before  then  it  had  been 
known  in  England,  for  a  few 
pieces  were  imported  from  Italy 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  English 
cabinet-makers  did  not  discard 
the  traditional  oak  until  more 
than  a  century  later,  but  it  was 
entirely  due  to  Elizabeth's  ad- 
miration of  the  Italian  pieces 
that  what  we  know  as  English 
walnut  came  into  being. 

Whether  the  Virgin  Queen 
imagined  that  new  walnut  trees 
would  grow  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit their  being  used  in  making 
furniture  during  her  lifetime, 
does  not  matter.  In  any  event 
she  ordered  many  thousands 
from  Italy  and  had  them  planted 
in  various  parts  of  England; 
and  by  so  doing  gave  her  coun- 
try a  heritage,  which  we  too  are 

Queen  Anne  walnut  tall-boy 
with  Jacobean  brass  alms-dish. 
Carved  walnut  side  chairs  date 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century.  Courtesy  II.  F.  Dawson 


enjoying  in  the  pieces  of  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
century  English  furniture  that 
are  being  brought  to  America. 

Actually  this  period  marks 
the  transition  from  the  sturdier 
and  simpler  oak  constructions 
to  what  is  often  termed  decora- 
tive furniture.  In  other  words, 
walnut  being  less  difficult  to 
work  became  a  natural  medium 
by  which  craftsmen  could 
satisfy  the  demand  for  the  more 
luxurious  styles,  introduced  into 
England  by  the  French  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  II  after  his 
restoration  in  1660.  But  even 
though  the  trees  planted  by 
Elizabeth  were  now  fully  grown 
and  the  supply  of  walnut  was 
ample,  it  was  some  years  before 
oak  was  entirely  superseded,  es- 
pecially in  the  outlying  sections. 

Other  factors  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  better  wood- 
work were  the  improved  tools 
and  equipment.  Of  primary  im- 
portance was  the  invention  of 
finer  saws.  The  outstanding 
effect  of  this  was  the  appearance 

Paneling  on  walls  and  over- 
mantel is  17th  Century  oak 
except  the  dower  chest,  which 
is  walnut  of  a  later  period. 
Courtesy    Charles    of    London 
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Room  in  the  Philadelphia 

home  of  1/rs.  trtlutr  Loeb 
in  which  oak  and  ualnul 
furniture  are  combined. 
Courtesy    H.    F.     Dawson 

of  various  veneers,  which 
the  craftsmen  used  to  obtain 
decorative  surfaces.  Before 
touching  on  the  different 
forms  of  veneer,  it  is  well  to 
mention  that  these  thin 
sheets  of  wood  were  glued 
onto  an  oak  or  even  a  pine 
carcass,  for  obviously  the 
workman  would  not  employ 
the  walnut  veneer  to  cover 
a  surface  of  the  same  wood. 
This  disposes  of  the  falla- 
cious impression  that  every 
piece  of  furniture  veneered 
on  oak  or  pine  is  modern. 

Naturally  there  are  fewer 
of  the  earlier  pine  veneered 
examples  than  there  are  of 
the  oak,  for  the  latter  being 
tougher  would  outlast  the 
softer  wood.  None  the  less, 
chests  of  drawers  and  bureau 
desks  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century  made  of  pine  and 
veneered  with  oyster  or  burl 
are  still  obtainable. 

Probably    the    fact    that 
articles  of  walnut  have  re- 
tained their  charm  is  due  to 
the  patina,  bestowed  by  time 
with  the  help  of  diligent  rubbing  with  oil, 
turpentine  and  wax.  There  are  various  fasci- 
nating surfaces  achieved  by  veneering.  Of 
these  the  oyster  is  both  the  most  alluring  and 
to  the  layman  the  least  understood,  albeit  it 
is  the  most  easily  obtainable.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  lengthy  technical  dissertation  we 
might  explain  that  each  year  a  tree  trunk 
develops  another  growth  ring,  known  as  the 


annulary  rings.  A  similar  development  takes 
place  with  the  boughs.  And  the  curious 
irregular  concentric  circles  that  appear  with 
oyster  walnut  are  these  growth  rings,  the 
somewhat  elongated  form  resulting  from  the 
thin  slices  being  sawn  diagonally  from  a 
small  tree  or  branch. 

Other  walnut  veneers  are  the  crotch,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  joint  of  a  large  limb  to 


Against  oak  paneled  walls 
two  beautiful  pieces  of 
carved  walnut  are  shown, 
the  day-bed  and  armchair. 
Courtesy  Charles  of  London 

the  trunk,  hence  the  name 
"crotch";  and  the  burl  that 
is  cut  from  a  more  or  less 
abnormal  growth,  and  owing 
to  the  manner  of  cutting  re- 
sults in  the  innumerable  curly 
and  wavy  twists,  not  unlike 
a  mass  of  wool  with  black 
specks  showing  among  the 
burls.  If  any  may  be  curious 
as  to  the  technical  term  for 
this,  it  is  known  as  cutting 
parallel  to  the  medullary 
rays,  these  radiating  from 
the  center  and  intersecting 
the  annulary  rings. 

Between  the  English  furni- 
ture and  that  made  by  our 
own  American  cabinet-makers 
during  this  period,  there  is 
possibly  a  more  striking  re- 
semblance than  at  any  other 
time.   Nor   would   this  be 
otherwise  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  inspiration  in 
both  cases  came  from  Hol- 
land. Also,  in  both  countries 
there  is  an  entire  turnover  in 
the  styles  of  domestic  wood- 
work. Possibly  some  that  was 
made   here   exhibits  purer 
Dutch  characteristics,  because  the  styles  were 
brought  direct  from  the  Netherlands  by  the 
settlers  who  came  from  that  part  of  Europe. 
It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  more  furni- 
ture of  the  early  18th  Century  than  of  any 
other    time    exists    today,    because    that   of 
earlier  periods  was  destroyed.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  explanation.  With  the  Revolution 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Homes  in  the  Sky 


Surrounded  by  Terrace  and  Garden,  this  Delightful  Pent  House  Apartment  Overlooking 
the  Whole  City  Stands  on  a  One  Acre  Roof  in  New  York:  Fourth  in  a  Series 


INTERIORS  BY  HARRIET  JOHNSON 


By  MARJORIE  REID  RODES 


GARDEN  BY  POTASH-MARL.   INC. 
ASSOCIATE.   HARRIET  JOHNSON 


THERE  is  no  more  striking  manifes- 
tation of  this  age  of  miracles  than  the 
country  homes  which  are  appearing  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  metropolis.  Cities  may 
do  away  with  the  hardships  of  primitive  life 
but  there  was  need  of  the  modern  pent  house 
to  banish  the  discomfort  of  the  city — while 
partaking  of  its  advantages.  Having  put  up 
tall  buildings  in  which  to  conduct  his  im- 
portant affairs,  the  man  of  today  is  more  and 
more  inclined  to  climb  on  top  of  them  and 
forget  their  existence,  which  he  can  do  as 
completely  as  though  he  travelled  far  away 
to  East  or  West,  in  search  of  peace  and  quiet. 

These  homes  on 
the  roofs  of  sky- 
scrapers are  not 
merely  patterned 
after  the  out-of- 
town  estates  in  the 
matter  of  architec- 
ture. They  have  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the 
elements  that  make 
up  the  lure  of 
country  life.  The 
home  of  Mr.  T.  M. 
Pettigrew,  atop  the 
vast  apartment 
house  at  1170 
Fifth  Avenue,  adds 
to  the  charm  of  its 
arrangement  and 
decoration,  a  gor- 
geous view  and  an 
acre  of  surround- 
ing grounds — if  the 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
EWING  GALLOWAY 


word  may  be  broadly 
applied  to  this  terrace 
and  garden.  One  does 
not,  somehow,  think 
of  cities  and  their 
roofs  in  terms  of 
acreage.  Such  a  de- 
scription carries  a 
pleasant  suggestion 
of  rolling  countryside. 


Yet  here  we  have  it — an  acre  on  a  roof  top 
— and  with  the  wide  outlook,  the  clear  air, 
the  cool  breeze  that  might  be  found  on  the 
more  isolated  acres  far  from  New  York. 

The  house  is  built  around  three  sides  of  a 
square  to  form  a  partially  enclosed  patio. 
The  bright  color  in  the  beds  of  roses,  with 
their  background  of  arbor-vitae  and  woven 
wood  fence;  the  sparkling  water  of  the  foun- 
tain;  the  stucco  walls  and  the  gay  striped 
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Above :  The 
rose  garden 
and  fountain 
at  Mr.  T.  -M. 
Pettigrew' s 
home  are  en- 
closed on  three 
sides  by  high 
stucco   walls 


Center:  An 
old  I  tali  an 
wrought-iron 
gate  opens  to 
a  part  of  the 
terrace  which 
is  delightfully 
fitted  as  open 
living   room 


Left:  Stick 
reed  furniture 
is  natural  color 
ivith  green  and 
black  stripes 
and  chair  cov- 
er in  gs  in  a 
bright  colored 
flower    design 
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awnings  all  do  their  part  in  transporting  one 
to  other  settings.  There  is  no  hint  of  Fifth 
Avenue  here. 

A  part  of  the  long  terrace  is  shaded  by 
awnings  and  furnished  with  all  the  luxury 
of  the  modern  outdoor  living  room.  Here, 
one  enters  through  an  old  Italian  wrought 
iron  gate,  to  find  a  colorful  and  inviting 
arrangement  of  stick  reed  furniture.  There 


this  rail  is  a  panorama  extending  for  many 
miles,  across  Central  Park,  across  the  endless 
roofs  of  New  York  and  on  into  the  distant 
mists.  Here  is  the  sense  of  height  and  of 
freedom  for  which  one  has  sought  the  high 
hills — before  the  day  of  skyscrapers. 

Further  on  is  another  charming  section  of 
this  terrace — for  it  completely  encircles  the 
pent  house.  Suddenly  it  turns  into  a  veritable 
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are  deep,  comfortable  armchairs  and  con- 
venient tables,  natural  color  with  stripes  of 
green  and  black,  the  chairs  covered  with  a 
waterproof  chintz  in  a  rose  color  flower  de- 
sign on  black  ground.  The  summer  rugs  have 
a  geometric  pattern  in  black  and  natural 
tones.  A  massive  stone  railing  is  made  at- 
tractive with  great  stone  jars  of  arbor-vitae 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  base  and  low 
stone  boxes  of  trailing  ivy  in  between.  Over 


garden  path,  the 
white  walled  house  on 
one  side,  on  the  other 
a  high  lattice  brilliant 
with  climbing  roses — 
and  something  about 
the  color  or  the  fra- 
grance of  them  or  the 
way  they  grow,  brings 
back    a    vague    pic- 


ture. It  is  remote  from  New  York — a  farm- 
house in  Normandy  perhaps,  for  here  too  are 
some  small  apple  trees,  growing  in  a  straight 
row  with  branches  clipped  French  fashion. 
It  seems  unbelievable  and  one  almost  expects 
to  find  it  all  faded  away  like  a  mirage,  leav- 
ing only  a  prosaic  and  quite  ordinary  roof 
under  the  hot  sun. 

Inside  the  house  are  the  rooms  that  one 
might  look  to  find  in  such  a  setting,  inviting 
and  friendly,  delightfully  fitted  with  old 
English  furniture.  The  living  room  walls  are 
in  antique  green  lacquer  and  the  rug  is  a 
Kirmanshah.  A  painting  on  the  wall  is  from 
Baron  Danver's  house  in  England.  Through 
the  French  doors  is  a  refreshing  glimpse  of 
the  rose  garden  and  fountain,  just  such  a 
vista  as  the  country  place  might  offer,  and 
opposite  is  a  doorway  to  the  bookroom. 

Arched  recesses  hold  the  built-in  shelves 
filled  with  books,  a  comfortable  chaise-longue 
beside  them,  a  reading  lamp,  a  rack  for 
magazines,  everything  ready  for  a  quiet 
afternoon  or  evening.  In  this  room,  too,  is  a 
famous  old  Aubus- 
^^  son  rug  and  an 
English  secretary 
desk  of  satinwood, 
particularly  fine  in 
workmanship  and  in 
color. 

The  dining  room 
is  furnished  with 
antique  Jacobean 
pieces  and  the 
shelves  on  one  wall 
hold  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  tiles,  made  in 
many  countries  dur- 
ing as  many  differ- 
ent periods.  Anyone 
who  is  interested 
in  old  tapestries 
will  find  several 
in  the  hall  of  this 
(Continued  on 
page  90) 


Above: 
Through  t h  e 
Erench  doors 
of  the  living 
room,  a  vista 
of  the  garden 
with  its  sugges- 
tion of  country 
surroundings 


Center:  Arch- 
ed recesses 
hold  the  shel- 
vesinthebook- 
room.  A  fa- 
mous old  Au- 
bus  son  rug 
gives  richness 
to   the  fittings 


Right:  Dining 
room  simply 
furnished  ivith 
Jacobean 
pieces.  Black 
marble  mantel 
is  ornamental 
against  plain 
plaster  walls 
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Sprightly  Modernistic  Animals   in   Faience 

Some  Familiar  Figures  Have  Undergone  a  Delightful  and  Humorous  Simplification 
in  Form  at  the  Hands  of  a  Clever  Young  French  Designer 


DESIGNS  BY  MLLE.  CLAUDE  LEVY 
EDITED   BY  PRIMAVERA 


Right:  This 
parrot  has 
been  forced 
to  submit  to 
a  rather  dras- 
tic transfor- 
mation along 
modern  istic 
lines  but  he 
appears  to  be 
regardingtlie 
matter  ivith  a 
cold  disdain, 
from  the 
depths  of  his 
reactionary 
parrot  soul 


Above:  Various  farmyard  ani- 
mals  are  amusingly  portrayed  in 
the  series  of  designs  by  Mile. 
Levy  which  have  lately  been 
delighting  the  ultra-modern 
world.  The  horse  shown  here 
has  assumed  a  very  novel  geo- 
metric structure  ivithout  de- 
tracting in  the  least  from  the 
evident  stolid  determination  of 
his  character.  The  dog,  in  beige 
pottery  with  orange  nose,  im- 
presses himself  as  an  equally 
serious     and     dependable     type 


Left:  Resplendent  in  Nile  green 
polka  dots  this  haughty  duckling 
is  surveying  the  beauties  of  his 
pottery  pool  and  he  seems  to 
have  special  designs  on  the 
water  lily.  Mile.  Levy  has  put 
an  amazing  amount  of  "person- 
ality" into  her  bird  and  beast 
series  ivhich  is  emerging  from  an 
Alsatian  pottery  to  cause  much 
favorable  comment  in  the  realm 
of  modern  art.  She  is  a  reg- 
ular exhibitor  at  the  Paris  salons 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BONNEY 


This  i  cry  young  duckling,  who  appears  in  the  modern  ranks,  is  ap- 
parently too  young  to  be  much  concerned  with  the  changes  in  his 
World.  Calmly  accepting  his  own  physiognomy  and  his  environment, 
which  are  decidedly  up-to-date,  he  is  uniting  very  comfortably  for 
whatever  is  going  to  happen  next  and  is  getting  just  a  trifle  bored 


Farmyard 
horse  of  to- 
morrow, as 
seen  by  Mile. 
Levy,  one  of 
the  Alsatian 
peasant  potter- 
ies from  hu- 
morous de- 
signs by  this 
well  known 
member  of  the 
French  avant- 
garde.  Like  the 
other  pieces  in 
this  faience 
series  it  is  in 
strange  mod- 
ernistic color 
combinations, 
beige  predom- 
inating, and 
has  a  humor- 
ous   silhouette 
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Fine  English  Furniture  in  Contrasting  Styles 

Richly  Carved  Walnut  Chairs,  Massive  Oak  Refectory  and  Withdrawing  Tables,  Simple 
Cottage  Pieces,  Each  ivith  Its  Own  Type  of  Beauty  and  Rare  Appeal 


Left:  The  Jacobean  refectory 
table  is  of  oak.  A  continuation 
of  Elizabethan  styles  is  apparent 
in  the  piece,  both  in  the  flat 
stretchers  and  in  the  central 
supports,  which  have  the  vase- 
like form  of  the  earlier  period. 
The  carving  on  these  posts  is 
probably  a  late  addition.  The 
set  of  William  and  Mary  carved 
walnut  chairs  are  very  beautiful 
in  workmanship  and  have  defi- 
nite characteristics  of  the  style. 
They  are  surmounted  in  the 
center  by  a  turned  finial,  the 
front  legs  have  miniature  bulb- 
ous turning  and  the  back  feet 
are  fitted  ivith   braces 


Right:  An  curly  English  withdrawing  table  of  oak,  made  about 
the  year  1660.  The  legs  are  bulbous,  an  almost  invariable  style 
of  decoration  at  that  time,  and  are  uncarted.  The  massive  leaves 
are  shown  here  in  the  closed  position,  beneath  the  center  section 
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COURTESY  OF  THE  BRAJNARD  LEMON   SILVER  COLLECTION 


Above:  The  withdrawing  table  with 
leaves  extended  to  make  a  very  liberal 
surface.  The  long  extension  is  supported 
by  stretchers  underneath,  reaching  the 
length  of  the  table  and  held  in  place  by 
the  iveight  of  the  middle  top  section. 
This  kind  of  table  is  quite  typical  of 
English  17th  Century  styles 


Right:  English  cottage  furniture  of  oak, 
probably  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  Century.  The  table  is  in  the  usual 
gate-leg  style  ivith  an  oval  top.  The 
Windsor  armchairs  are  good  examples 
of  two  different  forms  of  the  chair,  one 
having  the  straight  and  one  the  hooped 
type    of    Windsor    stretcher 
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Architectural  Beauty  Among  the  Wheatley  Hills 

Georgian  Formality  Tempered  by  the  Friendly  Intimacy  of  the  New  England  Homestead 

Is  Expressed  in  this  Long  Island  House  with  Its  Magnificent  Gardens  and 

Terraces  Overlooking  Miles  of  Rolling  Country 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 


ELLEN   SHIPMAN.    LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


NOTHING  could  be  more  reassuring 
those  who  hope  for  a  perpetuation 
American  tradition  than  to  find 
this  architectural  gem  among  the 
Wheatley  Hills,  keyed  to  the  charm  of 
Palladian  ideals,  but  withal  possessing 
the  wistful  human  appeal  of  the  less 
sophisticated  Colonial.  It  is  gratifying 
too,  to  feel  there  are  still  those  among 
our  famous  designers  who  take  pleasure 
in  turning  to  the  American  Georgian 
for  inspiration — our  first  real  con- 
tribution to  world  architecture. 

Many  have  essayed  the  task  but  con- 
vincing examples  are  rare,  for  the  type 
yields  its  secrets  only  to  the  elect.  It 
permits  a  close  intimacy  to  those  who, 
like  John  Russell  Pope,  cherish  a  lively 
admiration  for  authentic  tradition,  from 
whatever  source  it  emanates.  But  in 
achieving  the  successful  house,  another 
element  is  essential.  Client,  as  well  as 
architect,  must  be  one  of  taste  and 
discrimination. 

As  a  fortunate  corollary  in  the  plan- 
ning of  this  charming  house  it  hap- 
pened that  Philip  Gossler,  the  owner, 

The  majestic  Doric  portico  of  the  main 
facade  gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  this 
home  designed  by  John  Russell  Pope 


to 

Of 


An  enticing  aspect  of  the  Philip  Gossler 
house  is  seen  in  the  marble  paved  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  upper  level  to  the  terraces  below 


was 
Pope 


in  complete  rapprochement  with  Mr. 
in  the  matter  of  style.  Both  Mr.  Gossler 
and  his"  wife  have  a  strong  penchant 
for  the  American  Georgian  and  for 
Amfricana  in  general.  So  they  should 
be  awarded  a  generous  share  of  credit 
in  bringing  about  this  happy  result. 

In  addition  to  these  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, the  superb  location  proved 
a  valuable  asset.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  site  more  typically 
American,  more  interesting  topographi- 
cally or  enjoying  a  more  varied  char- 
acter. Mr.  Gossler's  estate,  comprising 
some  fifty  or  more  acres  of  rolling 
meadow  and  wood  land,  stretching 
along  the  ridge  or  backbone  of  Long 
Island,  commands  an  unobstructed 
view  across  twenty  miles  of  beautiful 
country. 

The  house,  standing  some  500  feet 
back  from  the  road,  presents  a  majestic 
appearance.  The  main  faqade,  with  its 
fine  Doric  portico,  is  distinguished  by 
an  air  of  dignity,  even  austerity,  due 
to  the  impressive  proportions  of  the 
mass  and  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the 

Picturesque  treatment  of  a  retaining 
wall  at  the  left  of  the  portico.  Through 
the  archway  is  glimpsed  a  garden  vista 
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tall  shafts  uphold- 
ing the  roof,  quite 
free  from  petty  de- 
tail or  extraneous 
ornament.  The 
grace  and  beauty 
of  the  classic  door- 
way,  accentuated 
by  the  Georgian 
motif  above,  is 
most  intriguing. 

Apart  from  the 
unrivaled  distinc- 
tion of  the  main 
elevation,  the  most 
dramatic  decora- 
tive effect  is  at- 
tained by  contrast 
of  the  planting 
against  the  colorful 
walls.  The  house, 
covered  with  hand- 
split  cypress  shin- 
gles, is  painted  a 
luminous  Colonial 
yellow  that  glows 
like  a  topaz  amid 
the  massing  of 
bottle  green  shrub- 
bery— the  ancient 
boxwood,  the  rho- 
dodendron, cedars 
and  evergreens  that 
nestle  about  the 
foundation  or, 
banked  against  the 
sunny  walls  of  the 

forecourt  and  retaining  walls,  strike 
such  a  spectacular  note  of  interest  in 
near  perspective. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  house  as  a  whole,  is 
the  approach  from  the  road  by  way 
of  a  magnificent  drive  that  sweeps  to 
and  about  the  entrance  and  forecourt, 
returning  in  a  wide  circle  to  enclose  a 
vast  tapis   vert.  The  immense  expanse 
of  greensward  adds  an  additional  color 
value  to  the  planting  adjacent  to  the 
house,   serving   to   accentuate  the   mass 
of    glossy    green    foliage    silhouetted 
against    the    mellow    vellow    background 


In  Italian  wall  fountai 

is    one   of   many   distin- 
guishing charms  of  the 
superb     and     suitable 
landscape     treatment 


This  aspect  savors  of  the  pleasant  intimacy  of 
the  English  country  house  or  the  early  Amer- 
ican   farmhouse    in    marked    contrast    to    the 
classic  and  formal  dignity  of  the  main  facade 


Aloof    and    austere    as    is    the    main 

facade,  the  rear  elevation  evidences  a 

total   absence  of   Georgian   formality. 

Here,  one  is  immediately  transported  to 

the  friendly  intimacy  of  the  English 

country  place  or  to  the  fraternal  and 

sympathetic  environment  of  the  New 

England    Colonial   homestead,   all   of 

which  goes  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 

it  is  still  possible  to  happily  perpetuate 

the  tradition  of  our  forefathers  and  yet 

retain  the  standards  of  present  day  living. 

At  this  point,  the  main  mass  of  the 

house  is  kept  low  and  informal.  Two 

groups    of    pleasant    bay    windows    are 

thrown  out  on  either  side  of  the  garden 

From  the  upper  terrace 
on  the  garden  side  of 
the  house  is  an  unob- 
structed view  for  twenty 
miles  down  the  Island. 
Note  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  rail 
and  terminal  posts 
above  the  retaining  wall 

entrance.  Connect- 
ing these  structural 
features,  is  a  win- 
some pergola,  fes- 
tooned with  ancient 
wistaria  which  with 
the  triple  Georgian 
motif  above,  forms 
a  peculiarly  delight- 
ful detail  of  the 
composition. 

A  series  of  ter- 
races lead  down 
from  the  upper  level 
to  the  gardens  which 
occupy  an  unusually 
large  area,  even  for 
an  estate  of  such 
comfortable  acreage. 
The  first  terrace 
runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  house, 
(Cont.  on  page  92) 
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A  Decorative  Scheme  of  Elegance  and  Comfort 

This  Inviting  Drawing  Room  in  a  Country  House  Is  a  Notable  Example  of  How  to  Achieve 
Grace  and  Charm  with  an  Atmosphere  of  Essential  Homeiness 


CLARE  J.    HOFFMAN.   JNC.    DECORATOR 


IN  a  room  of  elegance  which  has 
been  newly  furnished,  from  car- 
pet to  the  last  little  objet  d'art, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  strike  a  happy 
balance  between  a  "decorated"  ap- 
pearance and  one  of  too  great  in- 
formality. The  former  makes  for  a 
lifeless  perfection;  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  atmosphere  of  a  show- 
room in  a  decorator's  establishment; 
the  latter  makes  for  incongruity  and 
a  general  effect  of  conscious  care- 
lessness. It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  is  worse. 

The  drawing  room  in  "Rockledge 
Farm,"  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jay  K. 
Secor  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  photo- 
graphs of  which  are  reproduced  in 
these  pages,  is  a  notable  example  of 
just  such  a  happy  balance.  Most  of 
the  pieces  of  furniture  used  are  an- 
tique or  fine  reproductions  of  old 
Italian  and  French;  it  is  exceedingly 
graceful  and  delicate  in  line  and  at 
the  same  time,  possesses  the  utmost 
comfort, — two  qualifications  that 
furniture  must  possess;  and  which 
French  furniture  possesses  to  the 
nth  degree. 

There  is  a  mellowness  of  color  in 
this  room  which  is  especially  suit- 
able to  the  fine  furniture.  The  wood- 
work   is    light    brown,    painted    to 


simulate  old  French  walnut,  an- 
tiqued in  white  and  tan.  Against 
the  ceiling  of  delicate  blue  is  the 
deep  cornice  composed  of  mold- 
ings, each  of  which  is  a  different 
color — turquoise  blue,  clear  leaf 
green,  yellow,  plum  and  light  coral. 
After  these  colors  were  allowed  to 
dry,  silver  and  gold  leaf  were 
solidly  applied,  then  scraped  with 
coarse  sandpaper  and  steel  wool. 
The  walls  are  a  faded  old  peach 
color,  slightly  antiqued,  and  the 
carpet  a  clear  light  grey,  without 
design. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  room  is 
a  permanent  card  table  group, 
which  looks  directly  out  into  a 
vista  of  beautiful  gardens  and  the 
picturesque  Maume.  The  table  is 
painted  blue  with  coral  moire  top, 
the  cover  being  blue  taffeta  with 
painted  decorations  copied  from  a 
pair  of  old  Tole  urns.  The  chairs 
are  reproduced  from  old  English 
ones  and  the  arm  chairs  are 
painted  blue,  antiqued  in  silver  and 
gilt  and  decorated  in  brilliant 
coral,  while  the  side  chairs  are 
decorated   in  exactly  the   reverse 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  painted 

Venetian    corner    cabinet    and    a    fine 

Louis  XV  bergere  nearby 


It  the  south  cud  of  the  room  is  a  permanent  card  table  grouping.  The  table 
is   painted   blue   with   coral   moire   top,    the    chairs    reproduced   from    old 

English    chairs 


The   beautiful  painted   piano   ivas  copied  in   design   and  color  from   the. 

I  enetian  corner  cabinet  with  a  ground  color  of  old  yellow  and  decorations 

worked  out  in  pastel  tones 
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scheme    with    coral    predominating,    providing    effective    contrast. 

The  screen  which  forms  such  a  perfect  foil  for  the  handsome 
Louis  XVI  walnut  chair  upholstered  in  coral  moire,  is  modern  in 
technique  and  is  entitled  "A  Night  in  Versailles''.  It  is  a  garden  scene 
at  a  masquerade.  The  painted  piano  was  copied  exactly  in  design 
and  color  from  the  fine  Venetian  corner  cabinet  found  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room.  The  ground  color  is  old  yellow  with  its  decorations 
worked  out  in  the  same  color  found  in  the  cornice.  The  commode  is 
an  exact  copy  of  one  which  is  in  Cooper  Union  and  was  made  es- 
pecially to  fit  its  space.  It  is  painted  in  soft  green  with  floral  decora- 
tions and  has  a  top  of  pink  and  tan  marble.  The  large  antique 
trumeau  which  hangs  above  reflects  the  entire  mantel  grouping 
and  the  pair  of  old  carved  wooden  saints'  figures  in  their  original 
clothing  of  silk.  The  Regence  chair  has  a  pad  of  green  velvet. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  room  there  is  a  pair  of  large  Louis 
XV  bergrres  of  beautiful  line,  painted  in  grey  and  outlined  in 
deep  coral  and  silver.  They  are  upholstered  in  light  grey  cut  vel- 
vet with  motifs  of  deep  henna,  old  yellow  and  sage  green.  Their 
contrast  against  the  tall  curtains  of  blue  velvet  and  peach 
crackled  taffeta  hung  from  silver  poles  is  both  striking  and  beautiful. 


The  fireplace 
grouping  is  in- 
viting and  deco- 
rative. A  sofa 
covered  in  henna 
velvet  is  on  one 
side  and  on  the 
other  two  an- 
tique iv  alnut 
Louis  XV chairs, 
in  white  brocade 
embroidered  in 
coral,  sage  green 
and  jaded  yel- 
low. An  antique 
Louis  XV  table 
stands  between 
them 


The  painted  commode  is 
reproduced  from  one  in 
the  Clyde  Fitch  collec- 
tion ;  painted  in  sage 
green  with  floral  decora- 
tion and  with  a  top  of 
pink  and  tan  marble 


This  view  of  the  drawing 
room  gives  a  splendid 
idea  of  its  grace  and  ele- 
gance, its  essential  com- 
fort and  livableness ;  qual- 
ities which  too  rarely  go 
together 
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House  in  Connecticut  Recalling  Tuscany  Hills 

The  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.   McCune  at  Greens  Farms,  which  in  the  Architectural  Perfection  of 
Its  Detail  Against  the  Background  of  Cypress  Trees  Might  be  a  Villa  Along  the  Mediterranean 


BUTLER  a  CORSE.  ARCHITECTS 

A  T  GREENS  FARMS,  Connecticut,  there 
I\  is  a  house,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
1  \  W.  G.  McCune,  which  is  so  amaz- 
ingly Italian  that  on  first  sight  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  one  is  not  on  a  Tuscany  hillside; 
one  almost  feels  the  hot  Italian  sunshine; 
and  one  expects  to  look  out  from  the  loggia 
onto  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
instead  of  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Set  off 
from  its  nearest  neigh-  /{ 
bor  by  sixty  acres  of  Jq 
meadow  and  wood- 
land so  that,  nearby, 
there  is  no  hint  of 
New  England,  the 
house  in  its  perfec- 
tion of  detail  might 
indeed  be  one  of  those 
lovely  villas  that  dot 
the  Tuscany  hills  and 
near  the  coast  look 
out  over  the  imme- 
morial "Mare  Nos- 
trum". There  is,  too, 
the  black  green  of 
cypress  trees,  those 
trees  beloved  in  Italy, 
to  cast  their  shadows 
on  pale  stucco  walls. 

In  the  grassy  entrance 

court    is    a   delightful 

wall   fountain    with    a 

tiled  roof 


By  HELEN  BISHOP 

Houses  of  the  style  of  architecture  known 
broadly  as  "Mediterranean" — a  style  in- 
digenous to  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera 
and  the  cities  of  Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunis- 
ia— are  built  so  that  from  the  road  or  street, 
nothing  is  seen  save  the  impersonal  front  of 

From  the  loggia,  one  gets  a  fine  view  of 
the    blue    tvaters    of    Long    Island    Sound 


the  house — the  gardens  and  terraces  where 
the  family  spends  so  much  of  its  time,  are 
at  the  back,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  world.  Mr.  McCune 's  house  is  so  built; 
a  stone  wall  runs  in  front  of  the  house;  and 
as  one  approaches  from  the  drive,  one  steps 
beneath  an  old  wrought-iron  arch  which 
spans  the  stone  gate-posts  and  which  once 
graced  the  entrance 
to  an  old  Italian 
villa,  down  stone 
steps  into  a  grassy 
court.  Flagstones 
lead  up  to  the  heavy 
battened  door  in 
which  is  a  charac- 
teristic little  iron 
grille,  reminiscent 
of  the  days  when  a 
cautious  servant 
peeped  through  to 
see  whether  it  was 
friend  or  foe  that 
knocked  at  the  door. 
In  the  courtyard,  so 
like  the  courtyards 
of  Italian  country 
houses,  there  is  a 
wall  fountain  which 
trickles   cool   water 

Old  stone   urns  filled 

with   flowering    plants  ■ 

adda  picturesque  touch 

to  the  terraces 


...-..,    .       .-..  ...  ••- 
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A  Glimpse  of  Italy  in  New  England 


The  path  of  irregular  flagstones  which  leads  to  the  entrance  doorway  passes  through  a  gateway  with  a  trellis  of  finely  wrought  iron,  so 
that  the  bright  tiles  and  stucco  walls,  and  the  great  battened  door  with  its  iron  hinges  appear  to  the  visitor  in  a  frame  of  rare  delicacy 
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into  a  stone  basin;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
court,  another  fountain  sends  its  plume  of 
clear  spray  into  the  air. 

But  at  the  back  of  the  house,  facing  the 
Sound,  is  the  lovely  sunken  garden;  and 
since  the  house  is  built  on  three  different 
levels, — another  characteristic  touch — each 
level  looks  out  onto  one  of  the  terraces  which 
lead  down  to  the  garden.  Around  to  one  side, 
near  the  kitchen,  is  a  rustic  gallery,  typical 
of  Mediterranean  houses,  made  deliciously 
cool  and  shady  by  the  grape-vines  which  over- 
run it  and  climb  over  the  roof.  Any  one  who 
has  visited  in  an  Italian  country  house  will 
remember  the  gallery;  here  sit  the  servants 
to  do  much  of  their  work — preparing  vege- 
tables; sewing  and  the  like — and  the  visitor 
carries  away  with  him  the  memory  of  Italian 
voices,  laughing  and  chattering;  and  in  the 
evening  when  they  gather  to  rest,  the  strum 
of  guitars  and  soft  voices  singing  the  old 
songs  of  Tuscany  and  Neapolitan  villages. 

The  house  is  of  stucco,  tinted  a  lovely 
faded  apricot  pink;  the  exterior  wood- 
work painted  in  Italian  greenish  blue; 
and  the  roof  is  of  California  tiles  which 
shade  from  pink  to  reddish  brown. 
There  are  five  chimneys  of  stucco,  each 
with  the  tile  top  traditional  in  Tuscany 
houses.  Casement  windows,  with 
wooden  shutters,  are  used  throughout; 
and  over  many  parts  of  the  house  and 
over  the  old  stone  walls  of  the  terraces 
and  garden,  ivy  grows  and  flourishes. 
The  house  looks  as  if  it  had  clung  to 
its  hillside  for  many  a  year  and  has 
about  it  a  sense  of  mellow  age  and  tra- 
dition which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
charm  of  old  European  houses. 

When  the  entrance  door  swings  open, 
one  steps  into  the  great  living  room.  It 
has  a  decorated  beamed  ceiling,  the 
beams  of  chestnut,  hand  hewn,  which 
were  taken  from  an  old  barn  which 
once  stood  where  is  now  the  sunken 
garden.  The  walls  of  the  living  room 


The  dining  room  has  a  fireplace  charac- 
teristic    of     Tuscany     country     houses 


are  of  plaster,  tinted  a  soft  buff,  and 
the  floors  are  of  oak.  At  one  end  of  the  room, 
extending  the  length  of  the  wall,  is  a  built- 
in  cupboard,  partly  enclosed  by  balustrade 
screens  but  with  some  of  the  shelves  exposed, 
on  which  is  kept  the  extremely  fine  old  brass 
and  copper  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCune 
have  collected  through  many  years  of  de- 
lightful wandering  in  Europe.  The  furniture 
in  this  room  and  throughout  the  house  was 
all  brought  from  France  and  Italy;  it  is 
the  delightful  furniture  of  the  French  and 
Italian  country  house,  called  "provincial" 
which  in  no  wise  does  it  justice.  There  is  a 
mistaken  idea  in  many  minds  that  "provin- 
cial" furniture  is  the  furniture  of  the  rustic 
farmhouse,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  the  fur- 
niture used  in  the  house  of  the  French  and 
Italian  country  gentleman — fine  furniture  of 
its  type;  pure  in  design  and  excellent  in  taste. 
It  purposely  lacks  the  elegance  of  the  fur- 
niture created  for  the  town  house;  it  is  of 


sturdier  quality  and  reflects  the  good  taste 
of  its  owners  who  put  aside  the  silks  and 
satins  of  the  town  life  of  their  day,  for  the 
simpler  stuffs  of  the  country.  So  it  was  in  the 
furniture  for  the  country  house.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  McCune  house  fits  in  admirably 
with  the  architectural  scheme  of  the  house 
itself,  and  completes  the  authentic  and  de- 
lightful atmosphere. 

On  one  wall  in  the  living  room  is  a  large 
painting,  an  Italian  Madonna,  and  its  frame 
has  an  amusing  history.  It  is  made  from  the 
carved  wood  of  an  old  Brittany  bed,  the  sides 
being  used  for  the  length  of  the  painting; 
the  foot  and  head  boards  for  the  width.  An 
old  carved  Brittany  chest  stands  beneath 
the  painting.  In  a  recess  is  the  large  fireplace 
and  on  the  mantel  shelf  stand  some  old  and 
rare  Chelsea  figures  which  are  among  the 
most  precious  of  the  owners'  Lares  and 
Penates.  Several  fine  French  and  Italian 
chairs  are  in  this  room;  and  on  the  floor  are 


■ 


In  the  living  room  are  fine 
old  pieces  of  French  and 
Italian  provincial  furniture 

Oriental  rugs.  With  the 
fire  blazing,  and  the 
firelight  playing  over  the 
painted  beams,  over  the 
brass  and  copper  and  bring- 
ing out  the  soft  colors  in 
the  rugs,  no  more  delight- 
ful room  can  be  imagined. 
From  the  living  room, 
one  steps  up  to  the  dining 
room,  which  also  opens  on- 
to a  terrace.  Here,  too,  the 
walls  are  of  rough  plaster, 
cream  colored,  with  deco- 
rated chestnut  beams  and 
the  floor  is  of  tile.  The  fire- 
place here  is  in  an  arched 
recess  and  is  the  typical 
fireplace  of  the  Italian 
country  house.  The  furni- 
ture in  this  room  is  charac- 
teristic, a  trestle  table;  fine 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Left  and  right:  Burton  Rascoe,  Ellen  Glasgow,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Mrs.  Cabell,  Elliott  White  Springs  at  dinner  at  the  Cabell  home  in  Richmond 

Contemporary  Reminiscences 

An  Intimate  Visit  to  James  Cabell  and  Ellen  Glasgow  via  an  Air  Flight  to  Richmond: 
Something  of  Wyndham  Lewis  in  America  and  Other  Matters 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


H 


AN  AIR  FLIGHT  TO  VIRGINIA 

«T  WAVE  you  any  trepidation  about  the 
flight?"  Mrs.  Springs  asked  me  on 
Curtiss  field  just  before  Elliott 
White  Springs  and  I  took  off  in  his  Waco 
plane  for  Richmond. 

In  candor  and  innocence  I  answered,  "Not 
in  the  least." 

A  few  hours  afterward  in  the  drawing  room 
of  James  Branch  Cabell's  house  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  asked  me, 
''Were  you  afraid  at  any  time  in  the  air?" 

Again  in  candor  and  innocence  I  answered, 
"Not  at  all."  I  had  flown  several  times  be- 
fore, in  open  planes 
and  in  cabin  planes.  I 
had  been  on  the  trial 
flight  of  the  giant 
Fokker  which  now 
carries  passengers  be- 
tween Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco; 
and  not  until  hours 
afterwards  was  I  to 
learn  from  an  aviator 
that  a  trial  flight  of 
any  plane  is  danger- 
ous. 

I  had  not  been 
afraid  with  Springs. 
So  comfortable  and 
secure  did  I  feel  four 
thousand  feet  in  the 
air  that  several  times 
I  had  the  impulse  to 
climb  out  on  one  of 
the  wings,  leap  and 
pull  the  string  which 
would  release  the 
parachute  strapped  to 
my  back.  That,  I 
thought,   would    give 


me  the  thrill  of  danger  which  I  had  not  ex- 
perienced in  my  tranquil  voyage  through  the 
ether. 

When  I  said  I  was  not  afraid,  Springs  re- 
garded me  for  a  moment.  He  was  in,  I  know 
not  how  many  combat  flights  during  the 
war,  and  he  brought  down  I  know  not  how 
many  Germans.  He  has  owned  three  planes 
and  he  miraculously  escaped  from  a  smash- 
up  of  one  of  them. 

"I  have  never  been  in  a  flight  in  my  life 

A  jew  minutes  after  landing  in  Richmond, 
a  photograph  taken  of  Burton  Rascoe,  James 
Branch    Cabell   and   Elliott    White   Springs 


but  what  I  was  afraid,"  he  remarked  calmly. 
Ignorance  then  is  a  protection  and  inno- 
cence gives  assurance. 

What  Springs  meant  was  that  experience 
in  the  air  has  given  him  a  proper  cognizance 
of  the  chance  that  something  might  go  wrong 
with  the  plane.  In  flight  he  is  on  the  alert 
every  minute,  as  an  aviator  must  be  when 
he  has  the  controls.  It  was  not  until  Springs 
turned  the  machine  over  to  my  guidance 
during  the  last  half  hour  of  our  flight  that  I 
realized  the  terrific  strain  Lindbergh  endured 
for  thirty-six  hours.  Flying  against  the  wind 
or  with  the  wind  to  port  or  starboard  it  is 
necessary  to  press 
constantly  with  all 
strength  against  one 
side  of  the  foot-rud- 
der to  keep  the  plane 
from  swerving  to  one 
side.  As  any  one 
knows  who  has  driven 
an  automobile  for 
several  hours  at  a 
stretch  the  mere 
strain  of  pressing  the 
foot  on  the  accelera- 
tor is  wearing.  The 
muscle  strain  of  keep- 
ing an  airplane  on  its 
course  is  infinitely 
greater.  And  through 
sleet  and  snow,  en- 
gulfed by  fog,  with- 
out sleep  or  food, 
Lindbergh  endured 
thirty-six  hours  of 
that  tension.  His  en- 
durance seems  to  me 
almost  superhuman 
when  I  think  of  it. 
(Cont'd  on  page  96) 
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Groups  of  graceful  locusts  on  the  estate  of  W.  K.  Brice,  Huntington,  N.  J.  These  trees  are  satisfactory  for  planting  because  of  their  rapid  growth 
and  their  spectacular  period  of  blossoming.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  acacias,  especially  in  Europe  where  they  are  often  seen  by  the  roadside 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Their  Care 

Wise  Words  about  Planting  and  Transplanting  Trees  and  Shrubs,  also  Something 
about  Pruning  and  Doctoring.   Second  of  a  Series 


By  C.  F.  GREEVES-CARPENTER,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  F.  E.  S. 


EVERY  owner  of  trees  has  a  trust  which 
he  should  value  very  highly  and  guard 
zealously  for  the  enjoyment  and  health 
of  his  neighbors,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the 
country  at  large.  Yet  many  people  seem  not 
to  think  of  the  seasonal  requirements  of  trees 
until  old  age,  decay  or  death  claims  a  stately 
old  elm,  for  instance.  Everyone  enjoys  the 
beauty  of  trees  and  shrubs,  revelling  in  the 
shade  cast  by  the  foliage,  or  in  the 
attractive  bloom,  but  not  much  is 
done  to  encourage  the  trees  and 
shrubs  to  grow. 

Children  require  care  and  train- 
ing, so  also  do  young  trees.  Adults, 
when  sickly,  require  treatment,  and 
so  do  mature  trees. 

Much  tree  surgery  and  expense 
could  be  saved  by  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
requirements  for  good  tree  growth. 

Environment  has  much  to  do  with 
successful  development  whether  of 
children  or  trees,  therefore,  one  of 
the  first  things  facing  the  purchaser 
of  trees  is  one  of  their  suitability  or 
adaptability  to  the  local  environ- 
ment. Some  trees  are  more  suited 
to  be  grown  as  individual  specimens 
like  the  copper  beech,  elm,  gingko, 
oak,  etc.,  and  others  like  the  locusts 
are  best  suited  to  avenue  planting. 
Next,  one  should  consider  what  their 
soil  preferences  may  be:  alkaline  or 
acid.  For  instance,  rhododendrons 
require  an  acid  soil  condition,  but 
beeches  prefer  a  soil  which  is  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline.  Where  attention 
is  not  given  this  factor  of  soil  suit- 
ability some  plants  will  be  sickly 
and  in  extreme  instances  will  die, 
but  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  correct  or  regulate  the  soil 
condition  by  the  addition  of  the 
right  type  of  fertiliser.  Blindly  fer- 
tilising trees  and  shrubs  is  not  the 
solution  to  healthy  plant  life.  Fer- 
tilising should  be  done  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  both  the 
soil  and  the  plants,  as  well  as  a 
specific  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  fertiliser.  In  addition 


to  the  analysis  on  the  bag,  it  is  imperative 
to  find  out  something  of  the  availability  of 
the  desired  chemical  constituents.  A  quick- 
acting  fertiliser  may  in  some  cases  be  pref- 
erable to  one  in  which  the  chemicals  would 
be  released  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Babylonian  wil- 
low, showing  the  effect   of  artistic  planting 


former  would  be  best  used  where  it  is  desired 
to  force  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  latter  where 
the  plant  requires  year-round  sustenance. 
Most  trees  require  a  slow-acting  fertiliser. 
All  fertilisers  contain,  among  other  ingredi- 
ents, phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  ammonia, 
and  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  three  essen- 
tial constituents  as  the  ammonia  increases 
leaf  and  stem  growth,  develops  the  roots  and 
produces  new  wood,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  assists  in  forming  vigor- 
ous root  growth  in  the  spring,  while 
the  potash  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  formation  of  starch. 

Broadcasting  fertiliser  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  extravagant  as 
much  of  it  never  reaches  the  plants 
as  so  much  leeching  will  take  place 
during  rains  or  while  the  plants  are 
being  watered.  There  is  only  one 
logical  way  in  which  to  feed  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  that  is  to  bore  a 
number  of  holes  in  a  circle  about 
two  feet  apart  and  eighteen  inches 
deep,  placing  a  small  handful  of  the 
material  in  each  hole,  filling  it  to 
within  about  four  inches  of  the  sur- 
face and  then  tamping  the  earth  or 
sod  back.  With  such  a  method  the 
food  is  put  in  an  available  position 
for  the  feeding  rootlets. 

A  whole  list  of  soil  preferences 
could  be  given  for  different  plants 
as  this  has  recently  been  worked 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
the  nursery  salesman  from  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  purchase  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  is  able  to  give  sound 
advice  as  he  is  familiar  with  his  nur- 
sery stock  and  the  local  conditions. 
When  planting  or  transplanting 
shrubs  and  trees  it  is  always  as  well 
to  mix  in  a  small  quantity  of  finely 
ground  bone  meal  with  the  new  soil 
to  go  around  the  roots  as  this  would 
help  to  stimulate  growth. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  nursery 
stock  from  which  to  choose  for 
planting  in  any  locality  in  this  coun- 
try, and  where  the  choice  is  not  left 
to    the    landscape    architect    care 
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should  be  taken  in  color  schemes  (a  red 
Japanese  maple  and  a  pink  Japanese  Judas 
tree  planted  together  would  not  be  very  at- 
tractive to  say  the  least),  and  then,  too,  one 
must  be  sure  that  the  plant  or  plants  pur- 
chased will  be  suited  to  the  garden  when  they 
are  tall,  long-branched  plants.  For  instance. 
a  small  hemlock  would  look  quite  all  right  in 
a  petit  jardin,  but  later  when  it  attains  a 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  with  a  branch 
spread  of,  say,  thirty  or  forty  feet  it  would 
be  quite  inappropriate. 

Holes  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
dug  before  delivery  is  expected  as  otherwise 
the  roots  might  dry  out.  The  holes  should  be 
wide  enough  to  take  the  entire  root  system 
without  any  bending  or  twisting  of  the  roots, 
and  they  should  be  deep  enough  so  that  the 
plants  will  be  from  one  to  two 
inches  deeper  than  when  in  the  nur- 
sery. The  soil  should  be  compacted 
about  the  roots  so  that  no  air 
pockets  are  formed. 

Young  trees  should  be  tied  to  a 
6take  until  such  time  as  their  roots 
have  taken  hold  of  the  ground.  The 
stake  should  be  set  about  two  feet 
in  the  ground  and  close  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Old  rubber  hose  should 
be  wrapped  about  the  tree  and  stake 
with  a  piece  of  wire  through  the 
hose.  This  prevents  the  band  from 
cutting  into  the  trunk. 

Liquefied  barnyard  manure  should 
be  given  the  deciduous  trees  when 
planted  and  a  year  later;  after  that 
time  the  trees  may  require  a  com- 
plete commercial  tree  food.  Well- 
rotted  cow  manure  should  be  given 
to  evergreens. 

Trees  suffer  from  a  lack  of  food, 
as  well  as  an  overabundance,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  we  do. 
Many  ailments  of  trees  may  be 
traced  directly  to  malnutrition. 
There  are  certain  elements  and 
gases  present  in  varying  quantities 
in  all  soil,  and  there  are  also  present 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  Some  of 
the  elements  are  always  present, 
others  are  more  readily  exhausted, 
and  it  is  to  replace  these  that  com- 
plete commercial  tree  foods  are 
on  the  market.  These  tree  foods 
supply  all  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  support  tree  growth  in  all 
its  phases. 

It  has  probably  been  noticed  that 
some  tree  trunks  are  split  to  the 
ground  owing  to  the  heavy  arteries 
having   been    torn    asunder    during 


Avenue  of  sugar  maples  planted  at  the  same 
time.  Trees  on  the  right  were  planted  on  fer- 
tilised lawn,  while  those  on  left  were  planted 
in     a    field.    Notice    difference    in    growth 

ice  or  wind  storms,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
and  expensive  operation  to  attempt  to  re- 
pair such  an  injury.  How  much  better  it  is 
to  protect  the  trees  from  such  a  contingency 
by  the  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive 
preventive  of  having  such  poor  crotch  for- 
mations well  braced  against  the  elements. 
Defective    pruning,    mechanical    injury    to 

Topping  of  trees  in  this  instance  was  advisable 
as  the  trees  had  been  planted  too  close  to- 
gether. This  forced  the  growth  upwards 
making  the  trees  liable  to  breakage  by  ice 
and  windstorms  during  the  severe  winters. 
Estate     of     Col.     Morrell,     Torresdale,     Pa. 


the  cambium  layer  (which  is  just  under  the 
outer  bark),  like  that  made  by  a  lawn  mower, 
for  instance,  allow  for  the  entry  of  decay  and 
infection,  and  large  cavities  are  formed  in  a 
very  few  years,  particularly  in  such  soft- 
wood trees  as  maples,  sassafras,  poplars,  etc. 
Cavity  treatment  is  an  item  in  tree  health 
which  cannot  be  neglected  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  tree  and  the  financial  amount  involved 
in  repairing  large  cavities  due  to  neglect. 

Where  pruning  has  been  done  by  an  ex- 
pert, the  limbs  are  so  cut  at  the  "collar"  that 
they  are  oval  in  shape  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  a  much  more  rapid  and  even  healing 
over  of  the  cambium  layer.  This  is  shown  in 
the  form  of  a  roll  over  the  edge  of  the  prun- 
ing wound. 

Some  tree  experts  prefer  what  are  known 
as  open  cavities:  that  is,  the  dis- 
eased wood  is  all  chiseled  away,  the 
cavity  shaped  to  form  an  even  heal- 
ing of  the  cambium  layer,  and  the 
surface  painted  with  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  In  some  instances,  with 
certain  types  of  cavities,  this  is 
doubtless  quite  effective,  but  no 
generalisation  can  be  made  about 
such  a  method.  The  cost  of  such  a 
treatment  is  practically  the  same  as 
for  the  filled  cavity,  as  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  cutting  away 
the  diseased  tissue  is  just  as  great 
for  the  one  type  as  the  other.  In  tree 
repair  work  different  trees  respond 
differently  to  the  same  treatment, 
and  numerous  other  factors  must 
enter  into  consideration  before  it 
could  definitely  be  stated  what  is 
best  for  the  particular  tree  requiring 
attention. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
cavities  filled,  the  material  to  be 
used  as  the  filling  media  should  be 
as  much  like  the  wood  of  the  tree  as 
possible.  It  should  be  of  the  same 
temperature,  light  in  weight,  and 
have  elastic  qualities  so  that  it  may 
sway  with  the  tree.  There  is  such  a 
material,  in  fact,  there  are  three 
such  on  the  market  although  they 
have  not  been  generally  used,  partly 
because  they  are  somewhat  higher 
in  price  than  the  standard  cement 
filling.  One  of  these  is  almost  a  syn- 
thetic wood  which  has  become  very 
popular  with  people  who  realise  just 
what  is  desirable  in  the  form  of  a 
tree  filling  material.  A  tree  surgery 
job  needs  to  be  given  as  much  con- 
sideration as  one  of  human  surgery 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Thrilling  Paintings  of  a  Great  Argentine  Port 

Remarkable  Impressions  of  Harbor  Life  at  Boca,  in  Recent  Exhibition  of  Canvases 

by  a  Native  Artist 


These  remarkable  paintings  by  Benito  Quinquela 
Martin,  who  tvas  once  "carbonerito"  in  a  great  port, 
have  given  us  an  amazing  interpretation  of  its  thrill- 
ing activity.  We  see  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
stalwart  ships,  the  repairing  of  damaged  yards  and 
rigging,  human  figures  swarming  in  endless  motion, 
sometimes  under  tempestuous  skies  and  again 
beneath  the  burning  mid-day  sun.  These  are  the 
elements  which  have  been  vigorously  put  on  can- 
vas by  a  man  who  has  lived  on  the  quays  of  Boca. 
Paintings  recently  exhibited  at  Anderson  Galleries 


COURTESX  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

In  a  painting  entitled  "Morning  Sun",  the  Argen- 
tine artist  shows  the  life  of  the  harbor  against  a 
background  of  soft  skies,  the  silhouette  of  the 
water  front  veiled  in  the  mists  of  the  early  hours. 
With  this  subtle  quality  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
teeming  activities  of  the  shipyard  continue  as  an 
undercurrent,  and  the  gigantic  symbols  of  industry 
are   in   interesting  contrast  with   the   tranquil   day- 


Here,  the  port 
of  Boca  has 
taken  on  a 
character  quite 
different  from 
that  created 
by  the  bril- 
liant sun  that 
casts  its  light 
and  shadow  in 
many  of  these 
paintings.  In 
this  canvas  of 
"U  nloading 
Coal"  we  find 
clean  cut 
edges,  sharp 
definition 
everywhere,  a 
certain  relent- 
less aspect 
which  is  sym- 
bolized in  the 
sharp  claws  of 
the  gigantic 
crane  overhead 


Below:  This  is  called  simply  a  "Sun  Effect"  in  which  the  port  appears 
in  one  of  its  happier  moods,  shimmering  and  beautiful,  as  though 
even  in  this  place  where  man's  power  and  driving  force  is  concen- 
trated, the  more  joyous  elements  can  enter.  It  is  painted  tvith  the 
marvelous  richness  and  depth  of  color  that  distinguish  these  canvases 


In  this  "Sun  Effect"  the  human  element  has  been  particularly  accen- 
tuated and  we  hair  a  sense  of  the  smallness  of  these  figures,  moving 
under  their  heavy  loads  with  the  ceaseless  industry  of  a  hive  of  bees, 
their  combined  efforts  feeding  the  gigantic  mechanism  of  harbor 
life  and  maintaining  the  power  that  has  made  them  its  slaves.  The 
draught  horses,  patiently  submitting  to  their  subjection,  give  another 
touch   of  reality  to  the  painting,  done  with  the  artist's  usual  vigor 
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The  fierce  con- 
centration and 

tensity  of  the  fight- 
ing American  In- 
dian in  this  lean, 
muscular  figure 

from  the  plains, 
depicted  in  bronze 
l>y  Iran  Mestrovic, 
the  Jugoslav  sculp- 
tor. This  is  one  of 
two  similar  eques- 
trian statues  by 
this  artist,  lately- 
placed  in  Grant 
Park,  Chicago,  bv 
the  Art  Institute 
of  that  city 


Visiting  the  Art  Gallei 

Sculpture  and  Paintings  of  Unusual   Interest  i 
Expositions;    the  Art  of  Modelling  in  Brick;   th<> 
of  the  American  Indian  in   Bronze  Equestriai 
a    Collection    of  Nineteenth    Century    French 


Left:  An  extraor- 
dinary impres- 
sion of  subtle  and 
graceful  move- 
ment is  given  b\ 
Alexander  Ar- 
chipenko  in  this 
torso  entitled 
"Spring", recent- 
ly shown  at  An- 
derson Galleries 


05RAPH      BY  SAMUEL  H.   GOTTSCHO 

This  humorous  group  was  carved  by  Hein 
Warneke  of  everyday  brick,  for  the  National  Com 
mon  Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  Under  th 
title  "Rough  Playfellow"  it  is  included  in  an  exhibi 
tion  of  work   by  this  artist  at  the  Milch   Galleries 


Remarkable  in 
the  strength  of 
its  suggested  de- 
tail is  this  paint- 
ing by  Way  man 
Adams  of  "The 
Conspirators", 
in  the  act  of  their 
cr  iminal  plot- 
ting. From  New- 
house    Galleries 


- 


Left  :  "Vase  de 
Fleurs",  by  Charles 
Dufresne,  is  one  of 
the  fine  collection 
of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury French  paint- 
ings on  exhibition 
at  Knoedler's  Gal- 
lery, for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  Hos- 
pital of  New  York. 
Loaned  by  D.  M. 
Macdonald  Esq.,  of 
London 


Right:  "Au  Moulin 
Rouge"  is  a  delight- 
fully graphic  por- 
trayal of  the  famous 
Paris  cafe,  by  Henri 
d  e  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec,intheKnoedler 
exhibition  of  French 
paintings  which  has 
interested  the  world 
of  art.  Loaned  by 
Mr.  Frederic  C. 
Bartlett,  of  Chicago 
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ing  activity.  We  see  the  loading  and 

stalwart  ships,  the  repairing  of  damagy  0f  beautiful   furni- 

rigging,  human  figures  swarming  inen,y  j  d  t    recognize 

sometimes    under    tempestuous    skies?  .         , 

beneath  the   burning  mid-day  sun.  T^e  question,  how  are 

elements  which  have  been  vigorously 

vas  by  a  man  ivho  has  lived  on  the  quxie  down  to  OUT  time, 

Paintings  recently  exhibited  at  Anders^ umKer  are  nrivatelv 

ice  would  usually  be 
a  good  original,  and 
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^5  devoting  them- 

vvill  in  time  become 

irms  specialize  in  a  single 

Spanish,  or  English — even 

lploying  foreign  artisans  whose  skill 

^tance  of  centuries. 

rJucing  an  antique  the  craftsman  must 
.ctly  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  the 
jut  his  judgment  dictates  just  how  far  he 
^opy  imperfections  due  to  time  and  usage — 
jks,  worn  surfaces,  missing  or  broken  parts,  etc., 
— to  impart  the  semblance  of  age;   for  a  chair  in 
Italian  Renaissance  style  which  looks  as  though  it 
were   made   yesterday  certainly   lacks  the  artistic 
charm  and  spirit  of  the  chair  which  inspired  it.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  antique  effect  the  maker  is  right- 
fully allowed  certain  license;   and  he  may  imitate 
with  a  tool  some  of  the  nicks  and  knocks  of  time,  he 
may  discolor  the  woodwork,  and  may  use  artificially 
faded  upholstery  material.  And  no  reasonable  person 

The  long  draw-table,  court  cupboard,  chairs  and  other 
fine  oak  pieces  in  this  room  are  authentic  copies  of 
original   Elizabethan    and   early   Jacobean    furniture 


originals,  the  alter- 
which  are  honest  in 
Ibrk- 


Reproduction   of  Queen   Anne  sec- 
retary with   veneer  and  marquetry 


Reproductions  of  satinwood  commode,  Adam  style,  and 
two  Heppletvhite  chairs  which  show  French  influence 

cavils  at  this,  provided  that  the  piece  so  treated  is 
to  be  sold  as  a  reproduction  and  not  as  an  original. 
Some  of  the  methods  of  antiquing  are  both  clever 
and  amusing.  In  a  Paris  shop  which  sold  "genuine 
antiques"  we  were  almost  taken  in  by  some  fine  old 
Louis   XV   chair-frames;    but   our    suspicion    was 
aroused  by  the  unnatural  regularity  and  uniformity 
of  the  tack  holes,  which  careful  examination  showed 
had  been  made  with  a  special  tool.  To  further  the 
deception  a  few  shreds  of  worn  material  had  been 
fastened  on  here  and  there  with  rusted  tacks.  In 
another  instance  we  quickly  tested  the  verity  of 
some  worm  holes  in  an  old  English  cupboard  by 
inserting  a  fine  hairpin,  for  it's  a  short  worm  hole 
that  hath  no  turning.  While  strolling  through  a 
Breton  village  we  glanced  down  a  side  street  and 
exclaimed  at  a  quantity  of  good-looking  new  fur- 
niture stacked  in  a  long  pile  down  the  middle  of 
the  road,  being  ruined  as  we  thought,  but  only 
weathering  for  the  market,  as  we  were  told.  In  a 
New  York  studio  we  saw  coffee  and  tea  bestowing 
the  desired  mellowness  of  centuries  upon  Genoese 
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velvets  and  Venetian  dama  ks  woven  in  New 
Jersey.  These  and  many  other  methods  are 
practiced  wherever  reproductions  are  made, 
and  are  only  questionable  when  done  with  the 
intention  of  deceiving.  In  a  few  of  the  finest 
reproductions,  and  accordingly  the  most  cost- 
ly, really  old  wood,  textiles, 
and  mounts  are  used. 
A  comparison  of  two 
Gothic  livery  cup- 
boards, one  built  in  the 
16th  century,  the  other 
a  product  of  the  20th 
(reproduc- 
tion, i  1 1  u  s- 
trated  here), 

Left:  Repro- 
duction of 
an  early  18th 
c  e  n  t  u  f  y 
Dutch  lac- 
quered  arm- 
chair, with 
the  form  and 
workmanship 
of  the  origi- 
nal    piece 


shows  how  closely  the 
copyist  deemed  it  wise 
to  follow  the  bat- 
tered feet,  the  make- 
shift fastenings,  and  the 
worn  groovings.  When 
his  cupboard  is  four 
hundred  years  old  it, 
too,  will  probably  be 
a  museum  piece.  The 
handsome  oak  dining 
pieces  in  17th  century 
English  style,  the  long 
draw-table,  court  cup- 
board, wainscot  arm- 
chair, and  Darbyshire 

Console,  mirror  and  chairs 
in  this  suite  were  copied 
exactly  from  Duncan  Phyfe 
originals.  Sideboard  and 
table  are  unusually  fine 
adaptations    of    the    style 


A  20th  century  reproduction 
of  Gothic  oak  livery  cupboard, 
made  four  centuries  ago.  Vic- 
toria    and     Albert     Museum 


Above:  Exquisite  cop 
ies    of    18th    century 
French    furniture, 
imported  front 
France  where  it 
was    made   en- 
tirely by  hand 


Right  : 
Louis  XVI 
bergere,  re- 
produced 
from  an 
original  in 
the  S  e  I- 
lieres  Col- 
lection 


side  chair  are  all  authentic  copies  of  late 
Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean  examples, 
most  of  them  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London.  So  far  as  design,  material, 
and  methods  of  construction  are  concerned, 
they  might  be  genuine  antiques,  for  they 
are  made  by  hand  throughout  and  are 
finished  in  oil  and  wax,  in  the  manner  of  old 
Work. 

Many  of  the  decorative  processes  of  the 
past  are  also  admirably  reproduced  today, 
as  seen  in  the  tall  Queen 
Anne  walnut  secretary 
with  veneered  cross- 
banded  edges  and  inset 
panels  of  marquetry  in 
seaweed  pattern.  The 
Dutch  armchair,  copied 
from  an  early  18th 
century  piece,  is  in 
highly  polished  green 
lacquer  with  flowers 
and  figures  in  color. 

The  two  chairs  in  the 
Georgian  group  are 
American  copies  of 
original  Hepplewhite 
chairs  imported  and 
still  owned  by  the  es- 
tablishment which  re- 
produces them.  These, 
by  the  way,  are  inter- 
esting departures  from 
the  usual  Hepplewhite 
types,  in  that  they 
(Cont.  on  page  86) 
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A  group  of 
cards  such  as 
were  brought 
into  Europe  by 
gypsies  and 
crusaders.  The 
cards  were 
played  much 
like  chess  and 
thepackhadno 
queen,  but  sev- 
eral     generals 


Playing  Cards:    Pastime  of   Gypsies   and  Kings 

The  History  of  Cards  Through  the  Orient,  Europe  and  this  Country  Is 

Really  the  History  of  Changing  Civilizations 

By  DOROTHY  MICHAEL 


EVER  since  the  first  playing  cards  were 
laid  upon  the  table  they  have  fascinated 
men  with  the  glamor  of  gaming.  In  com- 
mon with  books  and  wine,  love  and  music,  they 
have  helped  us  to  endure  with  equanimity  the 
tedious  affairs  of  life. 

Haggard  kings  have  watched  the  fortunes  of 
an  empire  dwindle  with  the  mischances  of  the 
"pretty  pictures",  gloomy  morals  have  been 
pointed  from  the  fates  of  unfortunate  gamblers, 
and  yet  through  all  the  centuries  playing  cards 
have  provided  an  endlessly  absorbing  pastime  to 
all  kinds  of  people.  Like  coins  which  museums 
exhibit  for  the  beauty  of  their  designs,  cards  too 
have  created  an  art  form  that  has  been  in  turn 
picturesque,  amusing  and  exquisite  in  itself.  Col- 
lectors, you  may  be  sure,  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  in  the  progressive  forms  of  card  decora- 
tion, one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  society 


and  art  since  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the -finest  examples  are  already  as  diffi- 
cult to  discover  as  truffles. 

Gypsies  and  the  Crusaders  brought  playing 
cards  into  Europe  "rom  India.  The  games  they 
played  with  them  were  much  like  chess:  a  mili- 
tary engagement  without  drawing  blood.  The 
pack  contained  no  Queens,  as  ladies  did  not 
take  part  in  the  time-honored  diversion  of  war — 
not  directly  and  admittedly  in  any  case.  Instead 
of  the  now  familiar  feminine  faces  were  those 
of  Generals.  It  is  to  the  French,  ever  gallant, 
that  la  dame  owes  her  place  in  the  pack.  The 
earliest  European  packs  contained  78  cards,  con- . 
sisting  of  the  usual  four  suits  of  numerals  and 
twenty  face  cards  representing  all  manner  of 
strange  things  from  Cupid  to  Death.  One  of 
these,  which  was  called  Strength,  took  twice 
as  much  as  any  from  the  pool.  Death,  aptly, 


: 
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A  hove  — 
Four  exam- 
ples of  en- 
graved 
cards  of  the 
fifteenth 
century  in 
which  the 
denomina- 
t  i  o n  s  are 
givenbythe 
number  of 
fascinating 
little  ani- 
mals that 
a  h  i  r  I 
around  in 
<■  i*  r  c  I  e  s. 
From  the 
c  o  I  I  e  c  ■ 
lion  of  F. 
Douce,  Esq. 


Engra red 
cards 
taken  from 
an  East  In- 
dian pack 
beauti- 
fully 
painted  on 
ivory. 
There  are 
seven 
suits, 
Suns, 
Moon  s, 
Crown  s, 
Cushions, 
Harps,  Let- 
t e r s  and 
Swords.  In 
the  collec- 
tion of  F. 
Douce,  Esq. 
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The  face  curds  from  a  pack  of  old  English  curds  in  which  the  ominous  adventures  of  Sir  E.  B.  Godfree  are  depicted:  most  tragic  and  terrible! 


swept  the  boards.  The  four  suits  usually 
were  Swords,  Cups,  Staves  and  Money, 
representing  the  four  divisions  of  Society  at 
the  time:  the  soldiery,  the  church,  the  peas- 
ant and  the  merchant. 

You  will  observe  in  the  old  decks  that 
different  suits  were  used  in  different  times 
and  places.  An  East  Indian  pack,  exquisitely 
painted  on  ivory,  contains  seven  suits:  Suns, 
Moons,  Crowns,  Cushions,  Harps,  Letters 
and  Swords.  Another  ancient  German  pack 
of  remarkably  beautiful  workmanship  con- 
tains five  suits:  Hares,  Parrots,  Pinks,  Roses 
and  Columbines.  It  is  believed  that  a  pack 
of  cards  devised  to  amuse  the  mad  King 
Charles  of  France  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  suits  which  we  still  use,  and  the  first  to 
contain  only  52  cards. 
At  least,  we  can  see  in 
these  Clovers,  Squares, 
Hearts  and  Pikes  our 
present-day  Clubs, 
Diamonds,  Hearts  and 
Spades.  From  the  Pike 
came  the  game  of 
Picquet,  to  this  day  the 
most  popular  of  card 
games  played  in  France. 


Below — Face  cards  out 
of  an  old  French  pack 
in  which  is  shown  the 
King  of  Rome,  the  Im- 
perial Queen  of  Rome,  % 
for  some  unknown 
reason  a  curious,  fund-  *»/<lr 
fid     Holland     peasant,  s°'ne 
and    then    "n    Harle- 
quin   without    equal" 


In  1430  the  Duke  of  Milan  paid  1500 
gold  crowns  for  a  single  pack  of  cards. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  real  artists  would 
flock  to  an  occupation  as  lucrative  as  this. 
Undoubtedly,  this  is  why  such  a  special  pack 
as  the  so-called  Tarocchi  di  Montague, 
with  its  beautiful  engravings 
of  allegorical  figures,  is  the 
loveliest  and   most   prized  of  A 


all  card  sets  in  existence  today. 


9 


Many  other  sets  done  by  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
Italians  present  not  only  an 
interesting  record  of  the 
smaller  arts  of  the  period,  but 
one  of  the  most  intimately 
delightful  spectacles  as  well. 


As  you  look  over  the  collection  at  the 
British  Museum  (probably  the  finest  and 
most  complete  in  the  world,  for  it  was 
brought  to  its  present  proportions  by  that 
indefatigable  collector,  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber,  when  she  bequeathed  to  it 
her  fabulous  array), 
you  will  see  with  how 
much  more  skill  in  de- 
sign and  draughts- 
manship these  Italians 
of  the  time,  and  the 
Frenchmen  who  fol- 
lowed them,  prepared 
their  cards  for  an  eager 
and  rather  particular 
public.  The  crudities 
of  careless  and  incap- 
able craftsmen  are 
met  with  comparatively 
seldom  in  the  cards  of 
these  two  nations — not 
nearly  so  often,  for 
instance,  as  in  the 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
especially  the  English 
examples. 

These  English  cards, 
and  particularly  those 
of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  are  less  apt  to  be  beautiful  than 
bawdy.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  would  be 
highly  praised  by  collectors  of  erotica,  for 
the  flavor  of  their  pictures  and  verses  was 
no  more  delicate  than  it  should  have  been. 
In  looking  at  these  rare  relics  it  is  easy  to 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


Three  of  a  set  of  pluy- 

ing   cards   designed   for 

the      Canadian      Pacific 

Railways 
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Interior  Decoration  in  the  Sub-Tropics 

A  Set  of  Unique  Problems  Confronts  the  Newcomer  to  These  Lands;  for  Draperies,  Furniture  and 
Arrangement  Must  All  Be  Decided  Upon  with  the  Tropic  Sun  in  Mind 

By  AMELIA  LEAVITT  HILL 


NOTHING,  to  the  decorator  who  has 
an  interest  in  cause  and  effect,  is  more 
fascinating  than  to  observe  how  do- 
mestic interior  decoration  is  modified  and 
governed  by  the  conditions  which  surround  it. 
The  homemaker  who  aspires  to  set  up  a  new 
vine  and  figtree  on  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
soil — as  more  and  more  home  makers  are 
doing  every  day — is  often  forced  into  contact 
with  these  disastrously,  and  the  results  of  this 
conflict,  though  exasperating  in  the  extreme, 
serve  as  a  salutary  lesson.  A  certain  young 
bride  not  long  ago  went  to  make  her  home  in 
Central  America,  after  a  course  in  interior 
decoration,  studied  in  New  York;  and  loud 
was  her  young  husband  in  his  confidence  that 
her  precepts  and  example  would  work  won- 
ders in  the  regeneration  of  the  supremely  un- 
attractive homes  of  the  natives  of  the  tropics. 
The  secrecy  in  which  the  climax  of  the  tale 
was  ever  shrouded  seems  to  indicate  that, 
as  is  probable,  the  bride  in  ques- 
tion found  that  actual 
practice  of  her  theories 
in  a  novel  field  scattered 
most  of  her  cherished 
precepts  to  the  winds. 

It  need  hardly  be  said 
that      conditions      vary 
widely  in  various  local- 
ities, and  that  the  house- 
hold  gods   carried   with 
one  must  vary  widely  in 
accord    with    the    place 
which  is  to  be  made  a 
temporary  or  a  perma- 
nent home.  In  Panama, 
for  example,  as  elsewhere 
in  Central  America,  the 
homes  of  the  natives  are 
for   the    most    part    old 
mansions,  built  like  other 
houses  of  the  Spanish  type 
around  a  central  patio, 
with  lofty  rooms, and  with 
draperies,  furniture  and 
ornaments  reduced  to  a 
minimum.    The    houses 
occupied  by  Americans, 
chiefly,  of 
course, 
in      the 
Canal 
Zone — are 
for    the 
most  part 
of   very 
modern 
construc- 
tion and 
have, 
practical- 
ly   speak - 
i  n  g,    few 
structural 
variations 
from  mod- 
ern houses 
in      the 
United 
States, 
since     the 
rarity  of 
hard  wood 


in  tropical  countries  necessitates  the  importa- 
tion of  such  building  material,  and  that  se- 
lected is,  naturally,  of  a  type  to  which  the 
American  mind  is  accustomed.  The  chief  point 
in  which  the  modern  American-Panamanian 
house  differs  from  the  northern  one  is  in  the 
invariable  ceiling  of  the  walls  within,  which 
makes  for  a  minimum  of  dampness,  which  en- 
sures a  sanitary  finish,  and  which  is,  from  the 
decorative  point  of  view,  varied  by  painting, 
the  lower  portion  being  often  in  white  with 
the  upper  in  light  blue,  or  often  in  a  dark 
green  stain.  The  division  generally  occurs  at 
the  top  of  what  might  be  called  the  dado  in 
point  of  height,  although  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  narrow  moulding  to  accentuate  it. 
In  other  localities,  however,  conditions 
are  more  exacting,  and  result  in  architecture 
of  a  totally  different  type.  An  example  of 


**r 


this  is  found  in  Bermuda,  where  the  islands 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cedar, 
which  supplies  practically  the  only  wood 
used  in  building.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
just  as  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Assyrians — who  did  not  understand 
vaulting — were  never  wider  than  forty  feet, 
since  this  marked  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
beams  to  be  procured  from  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  which  supplied  their  largest  timber, 
so  the  rooms  of  the  Bermuda  house  do  hot 
exceed  eighteen  feet  in  width,  since  this 
marks  the  length  of  the  longest  timbers 
procurable  from  the  Bermuda  red  cedar, 
vaulting,  of  course,  being  too  elaborate  and 
too  expensive  a  process  to  be  used  in  ordi- 
nary domestic  architecture.  Here,  as  in  most 
of  the  tropic  and  subtropic  climes,  we  find 
plaster  used,  in  spite  of  the  dampness,  but 
paper  is  not  employed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  will  not  hold 
its  place  upon  the 
walls  —  a 


A  tropical 
bedroom  in 
which  the 
furniture  i  s 
mahogany 
and  the  bed 
draperies  and 
hangings  are 
in  ancient 
hand  blocked 
cotton 


A  typical  old 
time  tropical 
kitchen  with 
its  fireplace 
lifted  two  or 
three  feet 
above  the 
floor  and  the 
oven  to  one 
side 


problem  of  decoration  with 
which  we  are  almost  univer- 
sally confronted  in  the  damp- 
ness of  the  tropics.  Paint  or 
water  color,  however,  will 
stand,  although  for  the  most 
part  walls  are  left  in  their 
natural  white.  The  reason  for 
this  is  doubtless  that  the  white 
wall  is  cool  and  presents  a 
neat  appearance  in  a  hot 
climate,  while  the  constant 
possibility — indeed,  we  may 
fairly  say  probability — of 
vermin  of  one  sort  or  another 
makes  a  plain  wall  of  light 
color  highly  desirable,  since 
upon  it  any  unwelcome  visitor 
of  this  sort  may  be  easily 
espied  and  sanitary  precau- 
tions best  be  taken.  This 
annoyance  is  little  dwelt  up- 
on in  books  and  essays  on  the 
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tropics,  and  is  certainly  an 
unpleasant  one  to  con- 
template; but 
as  it  does 
increase  as 
we  draw 
nearer  the 
equator,  it 
is  most  un- 
wise to  ig- 
n  or e  it 
since, 
though  it 
may  be 
abated,  it 
can     never 

The    curious 

and  simple 
draperies  in 
this  dining 
room  are 
characteristic 
of  rooms 
ivhere  shut- 
ters are  used. 
On  the  side- 
board may  be 
seen  some 
rare  old 
"h  urricane 
shades"  for 
the     candles 

be  entirely  done  away  with. 
High  ceilings  are  a  neces- 
sity in  warm  climates,  and 
these  are  usually  of  the  type 
with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  high-studded  rooms  in 
the  north,  though  in  Ber- 
muda we  are  again  forced  to 
consider  them  in  a  very 
curious  way  which  mi^ht 
well  be  copied  by  architects 
in  northern  climes,  so  pic- 
turesque an  appearance  does 
it  give.  Instead  of  carrying 
their  walls  to  the  height  de- 
sired in  the  rooms  within — 
perhaps  because  of  the  cost 
of  added  masonry  in  stone- 
built  houses — roofs  were 
carried  up  to  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  finished 
room  and  then,  to  quote 
from  an  illuminating  vol- 
ume on  the  subject — "roofs 
were  made  of  light  sawn 
rafters  butted  at  the  top  or 
framed  into  a  ridge-pole. 
These  are  fastened  to  a 
plate  in  the  inside  of  the  masonry  wall  and 
tied  over  partitions  by  long  ties  at  the 
plate  level."  The  result  of  this  method  of 
construction  was  the  quaint  and  character- 
istic "tray  ceiling"  in  which  the  wall  rises 
to  a  height  of  some  eight  or  nine  feet 
and  then  meets  the  roof  which  slopes  in 
on  all  sides  towards  the  centre  of  the  room 
• — the  sloping  sides  meeting  in  a  large  flat 
central  space,  the  whole  suggestive,  as  the 
name  indicates,  of  an  inverted  tray.  When 
the  ties  referred  to  were  placed  too  high,  as 
often  seems  to  have  happened,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  exterior  of  the  roof  was  given  an 
irregular  and  "wavy"  outline  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  viewed  from  without, 
while  the  ends  are  finished  on  the  exterior  of 
the  house,  with  corbelling  in  picturesque 
style.  Incidentally — although  it  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  interior  decoration — we  may  note 
the  curious  imitation  chimney  often  topping 
one  end  of  the  Bermuda  house,  apparently 
to  balance  the  real  chimney  on  the  other,  by 
architects  thirsting  for  what  biologists  term 
"bilateral  symmetry,"  as  well  as  the  round 


of  the 


or  hexagonal  room  protruding  forward  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  into  which  the  front 
door  gave  and  which,  in  turn,  contained  a 
thoroughly  equipped  front  door  with  fan- 
and-side  lights  leading  into  the  inner  fast- 
nesses of  the  home — probably  an  arrange- 
ment intended  to  shut  out  the  heat  of 
summer. 

The  question  of  draping  and  curtaining 
is  one  which  is  always  of  interest  to  the 
housewife,  and  this,  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics,  is  necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum 
because  of  the  possible  shelter  to  the  previ- 
ously-mentioned insect  pests.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  one  sees  side  draperies  and 
valances  of  cretonne  or  silk ;  but  generally  a 
valance  of  colored  material  tops  the  window 
with  side  draperies  of  net  or  some  such  sheer 
material  below.  A  curious  and  attractive 
arrangement  is  the  lambrequin  of  glazed 
chintz  edged  with  gimp  or  a  narrow  fringe 
which,  falls  over  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow, sometimes  covering  as  much  as  a  third 
of  the  upper  sash,  and  which  is  the  sole, 
though  really  curiously  satisfactory,  draping 


window,  side  draperies  being  com- 
pletely omitted.  Glass  curtains  are 
unusual,  save  when  net  side 
draperies  are  pulled  over 
the  entire  pane  to  shut  out 
a  nearby  street,  and  shades 
are  practically  unknown. 
To  keep  out  the  glare  of 
the  sun  a  shutter,  covering 
the    whole    window,    but 
hinged  at  the  top  instead 
of    at    either    side,    and 
made  in  one  entire  piece, 
is  often  employed.  When 
in  use  this  shutter  is  swung 
out  from  the  bottom  to  the 
desired  angle,  and  held  in 
place  by  means  of  an  iron 
rod  which  is  hooked  into  a 
metal  loop  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shutter  at  one 
end  and  at  the  other  into 
a  small  iron  pin  in  the  out- 
L       side  window  sill.  The  result 
is  practically  an  awning, 
with  added  ventilation  at 
the  sides  and  through  the 
slats   above.   Curiously 
enough,  however,  in  lands 
where    dra- 
peries   for 
walls   and 
windows 
are  reduced 
to   a   mini- 
mum,  tex- 
tile  wall- 
hangings 
are    widely 
used   and 
add      a 
charming 
touch    of 


In  this  attrac- 
tive room, 
the  table  and 
dresser  are 
typical  forms 
of  modern 
cedar  furni- 
ture, much 
used  in  the 
tropics.  The 
quaint  low- 
backed  chair 
is  an  antique 
of  local  man- 
ufacture 


color  to  white  walls,  although  necessitating 
the  constant  watchful  care  of  the  housewife. 
There  are  other  curious  and  interesting 
variations  of  the  tropic  house  which  may  be 
lightly  touched  on  here.  One  is  the  use  of  fire- 
places in  those  subtropic  climes  where  they 
are  needed,  which  are  sometimes  lifted  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  especially  when 
the  room  in  use  was  originally  an  old 
kitchen.  These  are  sometimes  covered  with 
wooden  doors,  so  that  when  no  fires  are  lit 
the  whole  fireplace  equipment  is,  for  the  time 
being,  out  of  the  way.  Another  peculiarity  of 
interest — especially  in  communities  where 
small  knick-knacks  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured— is  the  doorstop,  which  often  consists 
of  a  piece  of  wood  shaped  in  a  general  way 
like  a  question  mark  and  which  is  held  in 
place  by  a  pivot.  The  door  may  be  inserted 
in  the  opening  of  the  hook  and  held  so 
firmly  that  it  can  blow  in  neither  direction — 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the  average  door- 
stop, which  holds  it  firmly  in  only  one — 
while  it  is  freed  from  its  durance  by  a  simple 
touch  with  the  foot  upon  the  pivoted  stop. 
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What  Americans  Are  Seeing  In  Paris 

A   New  Jazz  Opera  and  Argentina,    the  Spanish   Ballet  Dancer,   Are  the  Sensations 

of  an  Interesting  Season  in  the  French  Capital 

By  WALTER  HANKS  SHAW 

EACH  year  the  Paris  season  is  prolonged  later  and 
later.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  who  thought  seri- 
ously of  his  situation  mondaine  would  have 
dared  to  be  seen  in  Paris  after  the  Bal  du  Grand  Prix, 
the  last  night  in  June  at  the  Opera.  That  was  con- 
sidered the  final,  official,  last  appearance  of  all  those 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Parisian.  If  by  any  unforeseen 
event  one  was  forced  to  remain  in  Paris  one  kept  the 
blinds  down,  the  house  darkened  and  remained  incognito ! 
Now  however  all  this  is  changed.  Perhaps  the  large 
number  of  American  hostesses  who  arrive  in  Paris  after 
the  New  York  season  or  the  London  season  each  year 
are  responsible  for  this  change.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
aprcs-guerre  economy  of  the  French  who  find  it  impos- 


Argentina  as 
she  appeared 
nt  the  Theatre 
F  em  in  a  in 
Paris  in  a  cos- 
tume after 
Velasquez. 
She  is  expect- 
ed in  New 
York  in  No- 
vember ivith 
her  "Halli'ls 
Espahols" 


Above  and  below  are 
scenes  from  the  Krenrk 
jazz  opera,  "Johnny 
Leads  the  Dance",  as  it 
ivas  given  in  Paris  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  after  creating  a 
sensation  in  both  Vienna 
and  Berlin 


sible  to  keep  their  country  places  up  and 
consequently  stay  on  in  Paris  until  August. 
In  any  case  the  number  of  events  which 
take  place  during  the  month  of  July  make 
Paris  a  most  delightful  mid-summer  city. 
The  most  impressive,  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  interesting  event  of  July  was  the 
Isadora  Duncan  Memorial  Week  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Beaux  Arts  and  Public  Instruction,  Monsieur 

E  d  o  u  a  r  d 
Herriot.  Not 
only  the  pres- 
ence of  Mon- 
sieur Herriot 
but  many  of 
the  names  of 
the  most  il- 
lustrious and 
famous  men 
and  women 
in  French  art 
and  politics 
as  a  Commit- 
tee of  Honor, 
gave  this 
solemn  cele- 
bration of 
the  first  anni- 
versary of 
the  tragic 
death  of  this 
great  Ameri- 
can artist  the 
aspect  of  a 
national 
homage  of 
the  whole 
French  na- 
t  i  o  n.  The 
homage 
is  all  the 
more  impres- 
sive when  one 
remembers 
(Continued 
on  page  108) 
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Broadway  to  Date 

Plays  that  Are  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 


Claiborne  Foster,  who  plaj  i  the  lend- 
ing  role   in    "Era   the   Fifth"   at   the 
Little  Theatre 

THE  opening  of  the  Empire  still  retains 
something  of  distinction.  It  used  to  be 
a  social  event,  a  night  in  which  the 
tout  New  York  assembled.  John  Drew  gen- 
erally opened  it.  One  night  many  years  ago 
I  helped  to  decorate  a  premier  Empire  night 
in  which  John  Drew  had  for  a  leading  lady  a 
newcomer — a  Mary  Koland.  And  now  here 
was  Mary  Boland  opening  the  Empire!  All  of 
which  kept  up  the  tradition  of  that  sombre 
and  staid  auditorium. 

The  play,  "Heavy  Traffic,"  by  Arthur 
Richman.  also  brought  new  life  to  the  mem- 
ories of  the  old  timers.  Here  was  Continental 
sophistication  in  a  Xew  York  residence  going 
the  limit.  As  the  play  was  evidently  written 
by  Mr.  Richman  to  entertain,  cause  laughter 
and  tickle  the  libido  of  the  smart  set,  no 
other  standard  than  its  success  or  non-suc- 
cess in  these  matters  should  be  applied. 
"Heavy  Traffic"  is,  therefore,  a  success.  A 
complacent  husband,  a  wife  who  has  lovers 
that  actually  stand  in  line,  cocktails,  epi- 
grams, an  epicene,  and  froth,  froth,  froth — 
nothing  more.  But  it  regales.  The  characters 
are  all  epigrammed  dummies.  A  wisecrack, 
a  paradox,  a  scabrous  innuendo  pulls  the 
strings — and  presto!  they  move,  but  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  live. 

Mary  Boland  as  the  wife  who  has  taken 
on  heavy  "love"  traffic  was  gorgeous  and, 
triumphant.  She  is  a  nymphomaniac  who 
might  well  have  picked  up  the  butcher  boy  in 
"The  Phantom  Lover"  for  a  week.  But  she 

Barbara  Bulgakov,  playing  this  season  the  part 
of  Lise  in  "Goin'  Home"  at  the  Hudson  Theatre 
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By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 

comes  to  her  undoing  at  the  fall  of  the  final 
curtain,  for  she  has — and  this  is  very  clever 
of  Mr.  Richman — made  a  rendezvous  with 
the  detective  that  her  husband  has  employed 
"to  get  the  goods  on  her."  Reginald  Mason 
made  a  well-acted  husband.  A.  E.  Matthews 
was  the  detective  and  gave  an  exhibition  of 
his  highly  mannered  antics  which  certainly 
cannot  be  called  acting.  The  rest  of  the  cast, 
especially  Leo  C.  Carroll's  portrayal  of  an 
epicene  artist,  was  perfect.  A  brilliant,  in- 
vigorating Empirish  trifle  is  "Heavy  Traf- 
fic." 

THE  PHANTOM  LOVER 

A  fascinating,  a  gripping  play  translated 
from  the  German  of  George  Kaiser.  Cath- 
erine, a  young  girl,  romantic,  neurotic  and 
erotic,  lives  with  her  rich  upper-class  uncle 
near  Paris.  One  day  she  stands  beside  a 
French  officer  in  uniform,  Lieutenant  Jean- 
Marc  Marrien,  and  looks  in  a  window  at 
some  wedding  rings.  She  follows  him  to 
church  and  kneels  beside  him  in  prayer,  read- 
ing his  name  in  his  cap.  That  night 
she  sits  beside  him  in  the  box  at  the 
opera.  The  Lieutenant,  who  has 
been  caught  between  trains  in  this 
little  town,  goes  back  to  Paris  in- 
nocent of  all  knowledge  of  the  girl. 
But  she,  seized  and  carried  away 
by  an  erotic  dream,  believes  she 
has  married  him.  That  night,  delir- 
ious with  desire,  she  awaits  him  in 
her  bedroom  and  drags  into  her 
room  in  the  dark — the  butcher 
boy,  who  has  come  to  his  regular 
assignation  with  the  maid.  There  is 
a  child,  and  at  this  point  the  play 
opens.  She  murmurs  the  Lieuten- 
ant's name  in  the  delirium  of  child- 
birth. The  uncle  sends  for  him, 
demanding  redress.  He  never  heard 
of  the  girl,  of  course.  Then  the 
butcher  boy,  the  father  of  the  baby, 
shows  up,  exposes  Catherine  to  the 
uncle  and  demands  hush-money. 
The  Lieutenant  falls  in  love 
with  Catherine  and  murders  the 
butcher  boy,  whom  the  girl  had 
possessed  against  his  will. 

Catherine  is  a  strange  study 
in  erotic  hysteria.  She  believes 
she  has  married,  mystically,  the 
Lieutenant,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  gave  her  the  baby.  I  be- 
lieve the  irony  of  this  play  would 
have  been  more  incisive  if  the  butcher  boy 
had  killed  the  Lieutenant — the  triumph  of 
Reality  over  a  Dream.  Kaiser  has  written, 
however,  a  play  of  great  dramatic  and  en- 
tertainment values,   but  I  imagine  it  is 
much  better  in  the  original  than  in  the 
present    version.    Edith    Barrett    played 
Catherine  in  an  Ophelia-like  and  unreal 
manner,  which  was  very  convincing.  Rom- 
ney  Brent  was  the  butcher  boy.  I  doubt 
whether  ever  such  a  butcher  boy  lived. 
George  MacQuarrie  was  too  stilted  and 
overworked  the  part  of  the  uncle.  David 
Newell  was  a  poor  Lieutenant. 
coin'  home 

Brock  Pemberton  put  his  occasional 
foot  forward  this  time  with  a  terrific 
kick.  He  chose  "Goin'  Home,"  a  post- 
war racial  melodrama  laid  in  a  French  sea- 


Edna  Best,  tvho  portrays  the  part  of 
Elsie    Hilary    in    "The    High   Road" 

port  town,  by  Ransom  Rideout,  a  play  which 
under  the  name  of  "Deep  River"  had  been 
awarded  first  prize  by  the  Drama  League. 
The  dramatic  kernel  of  this  play  is  the  atti- 
tude of  a  Southern  Major,  commander  of  a 
negro  brigade,  toward  a  negro  with  whom 
he  had  played  as  a  boy  in  New  Orleans  who 
has  married  a  white  girl  who  owns  a  cafe. 
The  Major,  drunk,  is  himself  seduced  by  the 
wife.  The  negro  is  about  to  shoot  the  Major 
but  changes  his  mind  and  kills  a  Senegalese 
soldier  friend  instead  who  is  about  to  kill 


WHITE    STUOIU 


Doris  Niles  as  "DuBurry".  Miss  Niles'  first   appearance 

in  New  York  will  be  given  the  week  of  October  22nd  at 

Carnegie  Hall 

the  Major  for  threatening  the  negro  husband. 
At  the  dramatic  moment  the  soul  of  the  New 
Orleans  negro  is  loyal  to  his  white  friend  and 
racial  master.  For  two  acts  this  play  is  in- 
tensely dramatic,  glowing  with  color,  negro 
ribaldry  and  song,  behind  which  a  psycho- 
logical drama  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Southern  white  and  the  negro  is  being  worked 
out.  It  has  a  broken-down  third  act,  all  end- 
ing happily  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
French  girl  and  the  Major  taking  home  the 
negro.  Mr.  Pemberton  has  directed  and  cast 
the  play  splendidly.  Richard  Hale  as  the 
negro  lover  is  life-like.  Russell  Hicks  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  South  as  Major  Powell, 
and  Barbara  Bulgakov  is  a  bewitching  and 
seductive  Lise.  A  remarkable  performance  of 
the  powerful  Senegalese  was  given  by  a  negro, 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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A  Stucco  House  of  Italian  Precedent 

Distinctive  in  Design  and  Color,  this  Westchester  Home  Stands  Against  a 
Charming  Background  of  Old  Elms 


D.  A.  SUMHO.  ARCHITECT 


The  home  of  Mr.  Samuel  Munler 
is  built  of  stucco  with  roof  of 
variegated  red  tile.  Bright  flower 
boxes    ornament    the    ivindows 

baths,  occupy  the  second  floor. 
The  largest  of  these  rooms,  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  has  bath 
adjoining  and  also  a  small  open 
balcony  tucked  away  beneath 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  gables,  a 
delightful  detail  from  the  point 
of  view  of  exterior  as  well  as 
interior  design. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern 
antecedents,  the  house  is  quite 
in" harmony  with  the  Westches- 
ter setting  in  which  it  has  been 
placed — and  is  all  the  more 
interesting  by  reason  of  this 
fact.  Stucco  and  tile  are  some- 
times thought  of  as  attributes  of 
the  South  and  West,  belonging 
there  like  the  palms  and  the 
orange  trees,  and  the  other  semi- 
tropical  planting  that  so  fre- 
quently casts  its  shadows  on 
stucco  walls.  But  it  begins  to  be 
apparent  that  these  colorful  ma- 
terials are  not  indigenous  to 
warmer  climates,  that  they  may 
be  admirably  adapted  to  homes 
in  the  environs  of  New  York  and 
further  north.  They  are  adapt- 


INSPIRED  by  old  Italian  architecture  but 
with  a  flavor  of  Spain  as  well,  is  the  home 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Munter  at  New  Rochelle. 
The  finely  proportioned  roof  lines,  the  form  of 
the  gables  and  the  low  front  turret  all  belong 
to  a  house  distinctly  reminiscent  of  Italy.  A 
note  of  the  unexpected  appears  in  the  blended 
rose,  blue,  and  tan  of  the  stucco  walls  and 
in  the  variegated  red  tile  roof.  The  whole 


First  floor  plan  is  simply 
arranged  with  living  and 
dining  rooms  opening  at 
either  side  of  the  wide  hall 

effect  is  of  a  charmingly  individual  American 
house,  standing  low  and  graceful  on  its  broad, 
flat  green  lawn.  It  is  a  colorful  and  friendly 
picture  against  the  dark  leaves  of  old  elms, 
and  a  final  delightful  touch  is  added  by  boxes 
of  bright  geraniums  beneath  the  windows. 
Oak  shutters  are  stained  brown,  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  walls.  The  chimney,  at  the 
far  end  of  one  wing,  is  unusual  in  design — 
brick  surmounted  by  concrete,  with  chimney 
pots  of  terra  cotta.  Gutters  and  leaders  are  of 
copper. 

the  concrete  walls  of  the  turret  is  a 
simple  doorway,  framing  a  heavy  oak  door 
with  semi-circular  stone  step,  approached  by 
a  narrow  flagstone  walk.  Just  inside  the  door, 
at  the  left,  is  the  broad  entrance  to  a  spacious 
living  room.  Floors,  ceiling  beams  and  trim 
arc  ..f  oak,  brown  stained,  the  floors  glazed  to 
produce  a  patina  such  as  comes  with  the 
passing  of  time.  Oak  also  forms  the  mantel- 
shelf, its  warm  color  accented  by  facing  and 


hearth  of  black  tile.  Walls  are 
tinted  a  pale  shade  of  tan,  a 
background  for  Italian  antiques, 
rich  red  damask  hangings  and 
Oriental  rugs. 

At  one  side  of  the  living  room 
are  French  doors  leading  to  the 
sun  porch,  that  delightful  re- 
treat which  has  come  to  be  a 
necessity  as  well  as  a  luxury  in 
the  modern  home — a  place  as- 
sociated with  cool  breezes  and 
deep  wicker  armchairs 
and  leisurely  hours. 
The  porch 
floors  are 
ivory  and 


Right:  A 
small  bal- 
cony tucked 
under  the 
gable  roof  is 
an  interesting 
detail  of  the 
exterior 


black  tile,  on  which  the  wicker  furniture  with 
its  gay  chintz  covers  is  especially  alluring. 
The  ceiling  beams  and  the  stucco  walls  are 
finished  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  the 
living  room  and 
throughout  the  lower 
floor. 

The   floor  plan  of 
this  house  is  simple  in 
arrangement  and  the 
rooms  are  large.  On 
the    first    floor,   the 
living  and  dining 
rooms  open   to   left 
and  right  of  the  broad 
central  hall.  The  ser- 
vice  wing    is    in    the 
rear  and  from  there  a 
door  leads  to  the  ga- 
rage, which  joins  the  house.  Three  large  bed- 
rooms with  adequate  closet  space,  and  two 


able  to  various  styles 

when  wisely  used  will 

both  beauty  and 

appropriateness. 


of  architecture,  and 
achieve  an  effect  of 

Three  large  bedrooms 
with  baths  and  closet 
space  occupy  the  second 
floor,  one  room  with 
open   balcony 
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A  Cornwall  Manor  House  in  Colorado,  not  England 

Camenisch  Gardens",  the  Estate  of  W.  R.  Owen,  Esq.,  near  Denver, 
Has  Been  Built  with  Old  World  Grace  and  Charm 


AND   B.    HOYT.    ARCHITECTS 


S.    R.    DE  BOER.    LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


THIS  five  acre  estate  is  one  of  the  most 
individual  and  successfully  designed  of 
the  newer  country  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  Denver.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  large  and 
small  residential  developments  in  the  Cherry 
Hills  section  just  south  of  the  city  which  have 
had  as  their  nucleus  the  recently  completed 
Cherry  Hills  Club.  With  a  wide  sweep  of 
rolling  farm  lands  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground and  the  vista  of  the  Front  Range 
Rockies  on  the  western  horizon  line,  no  finer 
setting  for  such  a  development  scheme  could 
be  found  in  all  this  section  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country. 

The  site  is  one  which  slopes  westward  to 
the  adjoining  golf  course  of  the  club,  so  the 
general  scheme  for  landscaping  the  grounds 
is  that  of  a  simple  terraced  effect  with  the 
highest  level  at  the  entrance  gate  on  the  east 
side.  This  gateway  unit  is  of  more  than  usual 
interest  as  the  architects  have  solved  some 
utilitarian  problems  in  a  most  artistic  man- 
ner. The  gardener's  quarters  with  artesian 
well  are  housed  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
the  windmill  tower  and  deep  pump  well. 
The    building    is    common    brick    coated     |j 
with  "Old  Virginia  White",  the  same  as 
the  house. 

The  approach  drive  circles  about  a  bit 
of  oval  lawn  at  the  front  door.  Here  in 
the  angle  of  the  two  wings  the  drive  is 
paved  with  brick  with  four  leaden  pea- 
cocks on  brick  posts  giving  a  touch  of 
decoration.  The  service  wing  on  our  left 
as  we  approach  is  on  a  slightly  higher 
level. 

Mrs.  Owen  tells  us  that  the  architects 
worked  out  the  design  and  plans  pri- 
marily to  fit  the  housing  of  her  collec- 
tion of  antique  furniture — much  of  it 
English  and  New  England  pine— and 
secondarily  to  conform  to  the  site.  We 
have,  then,  a  small  dwelling  of  the  type 
of  the  minor  manor  houses  of  Cornwall. 
There  are  many  gables,  uneven  roof  lines 
and  a  sense  of  not  too  great  formality. 
Pargeting  in  the  real  English  manner  is 
used  on  some  of  the  gables  and  on  the 
main  entrance  front.  Casement  windows 
of  all  sizes  are  noted.  All  down  spouts 
and  gutters  are  of  ornate  copper  in- 
dividually    designed.     Battened     doors, 


inside  window  shutters 
and  wrought-iron  hard- 
ware for  lock  and  hinge 
fittings  throughout  the 
house  further  reflect  the 
intimate  association  of 
architects  and  crafts- 
men in  the  designing  and 
execution  of  appropriate 
details. 

The  iron  work  was  all 
beat  out  by  local  smiths 
on  small  anvils. 

The  entrance  hall  has 
a  sandstone  floor  in  pink 
and  red  tones.  This  has  a 
wax  finish.  The  door  is 
planked,  with  outlook 
window  and  handmade 
fittings.  Directly  aheadas 
one  enters  is  the  morn- 
ing room  on  a  level  one 
step  down.  To  the  right 
is    a    three-car    parage 


which  is  incorporated  in- 
to this  wing  of  the  house. 
To  the  left  is  the  pas- 
sageway to  the  service 
wing  and  entrance  to  the 
living  room.  The  latter 
is  an  apartment  of  espe- 
cial distinction  and 
charm.  It  is  spacious  and 
open  to  the  ridge  of  the 
high  roof.  The  full  two 
story  height  permits  of 
a  wide  balcony  at  one 
end  on  the  upper  level 
with  book  shelves  cor- 
responding with  those  in 
the  room  under  it.  Na- 
tive, smooth  finished 
spruce  has  been  used  for 
the  roof  timbers,  bal- 
cony, side  wall  paneling 
and  the  stairway  which 
leads  up  from  the  living 
room.  All  the  timber 
work  here  and  elsewhere 
(Continued  on  page  114) 

Front  view  of  "Camen- 
isch Gardens"  showing 
the  interesting  way  the 
plan  has  been  curved 
to    suit    the    landscape 

P'OTOGRAPHS  BY  THEO  MERRILL  FISHER 


Above  is  the 
terrace  on  one 
side  of  the 
b e  a u  t  i  ful 
Owen  house, 
overlooking 
a  part  of  the 
estate.  To  the 
left  is  a  detail 
of  the  en- 
trance drive- 
way, iv  i  t  h 
windmill 
tower  above 
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Antiques  as  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  SI) 

the  habits  of  the  people  underwent  a 
change.  No  longer  was  comfort  con- 
to  the  nobility.  The  merchants 


fined 

and  the  middle  classes 
began  to  furnish  their 
homes  in  a  manner  pre- 
viously unknown, 
and  thus  a  new  field 
was  opened  to  the 
cabinet-makers,  who 
quickly  increased  in 
number. 

Marking  the  cabi- 
net work  of  the  first 
part  of  the  walnut 
period,  that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  is  the  re- 
tention of  turned  legs 
of  the  types  familiar 
to  the  Dutchmen  who  came  to  England.  The  predomi- 
nating style  and  that  which  is  better  known  to  us  is  the 
support  that  tapers  from  the  top  to  a  flattened  ball  or 
bun  foot.  This  leg  later  took  on  the  trumpet  or  inverted 
cup  shape  and  it  is  this  which  American  cabinet-makers 
adapted  to  small  tables,  low-boys  and  the  stands  of 
high-boys.  In  rare  instances  the  turned  leg  is  found  with 
the  colt's  hoof  terminal,  but  the  usual  form  is  the  bun. 
In  the  main  the  furniture  of  the  William  and  Mary 
epoch  assumes  a  rectangularity,  but  with  this  there  is 
evidence  of  the  coming  of  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  following  reign.  This  reveals 


Small  fall  front  cabinet  ivith 
burl  walnut  panels.  The 
stand  shows  the  lingering 
spiral  twist,  but  the  flat 
stretcher  is  of  the  William 
and  Mary  period.  Courtesy 
H.  F.  Dawson 


Early  18th  Century  walnut  dress- 
ing mirror  with  decorated  glass. 
Sloping  front  of  stand  has  jewel 
tills.     Courtesy     H.     F.     Dawson 


Queen  Anne  walnut  dressing 
mirror  showing  a  two-tier 
base  with  drawer  for  trinkets. 
Courtesy    Stair    &    Andrew 


itself  principally  in  tentative  rounding  of 
chair  backs  and  the  arching  of  the  tops 
of  cabinets,  the  plain  dome  being  typical  of 
this   time.    Then   again    the    severity  was 
largely  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  shaped  flat 
stretchers    between    the    legs    of 
tables  and  similar  pieces.  In  fact, 
these  ingenious  stretchers  may  be 
said  to  label  an  article  of  furniture 
as  dating  from  the  late  seventeenth 
century. 

We  describe  them  as  ingenious 
because  of  the  care  necessary  to 
their  construction.  At  first  sight 
these  graceful  curved  flat  pieces  of 
wood  seem  to  be  shapes  sawn 
from  larger  boards.  But  such  was 


Queen   Anne  settee   with  walnut  cabriole  legs, 
the  upholstery  done  in  fine  needleivork.  Cour- 
tesy A.  S.  Vernay 


Walnut  secretary  bookcase  with 
double  dome  top  and  urn  finials, 
concave  drawers  and  cupboard. 
Courtesy      Charles     of     London 


not  the  case.  Rather, 
they  were  carefully 
built  up  by  the  method  known  as 
cooper  jointing,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  explained.  The  shape  of 
these  stretchers  as 
well  as  the  double  C 
scroll  legs  was  built  up 
by  gluing  pieces  of 
wood  together  and  cover- 
ing the  exposed  joints 
with  walnut  veneer.  In 
this  way  the  grain  of  the 
wood  could  be  arranged 
to  offer  the  maximum  re- 
sistance, which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  shape 
was  sawn  from  one  piece. 
That  which  makes  the 
walnut  period  more  re- 
markable than  any  other 
is  the  elimination  of  all 
shapes  and  designs  that 
had  been  in  use  pre- 
■  viously.  There  is  no 
relationship  between 
the  furniture  of  the 
Stuart  period  and  that 
which  developed  from 
the  styles  introduced 
from  Holland.  With 
chairs  the  former 
spirals  and  other  turned 


members  with  high  backs  and  elaborately 
carved  front  stretchers  do  not  long  survive 
and  are  soon  replaced  by  shaped  backs  and 
cabriole    front   legs   with   understretchers. 
It   was   this   form   of   leg   that  added   so 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  all 
furniture   from   this  time  on. 
Incidentally  this  will  illustrate 
that    the    cabriole    was    not 
evolved   by   Chippendale, 
though  he  was  responsible 
for  its  development.  For 
the  moment  let  us  study  a 
series  of  chairs  fitted  with 
this  type  of  support.  Al- 
though not  the  same  shape 
as  we  know  it  today,  it 
had  nevertheless  made  its 
appearance     in    England 
before  Queen  Anne  came 
to    the    throne.    At    that 
time  it  was  far  from  being 

graceful  and  the  knee,  on  which  a  cabochon  was  often 
carved,  was  less  curved.  The  terminal  generally  took 
what  we  call  the  Spanish  foot,  which  was  a  hangover 
from  the  time  when  Holland  was  part  of  the  Spanish 
empire. 

Somewhat  later  but  almost  contemporary  with  this 
was  a  more  pronounced  cabriole  with  colt's  hoof  ter- 
minal. The  upper  part  of  the  leg  now  commenced  to 
develop  what  is  known  as  "ears";  that  is  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  knee  where  it  joins  the  seat  and  which 
generally  takes  the  form  of  carved  scrolls. 
Gradually  the  chairs  assume  the  splendid 
lines     of     the     Anne     period     which     to 
those  who   prefer   simplicity,   surpass   the 
designs   of   Chippendale.    At   no    time    do 
chairs  of  the  walnut  era  become  unduly 
ornate.    The    backs    take    on    the    round 
shouldered  shape  with  a  low  crest- 
ing;   the    splats   are    vase-shaped 
(often  called  fiddle)  and  in  some 
instances  with  foliated  scrollings. 
Cabochons  and  various  adapta- 
tions of  the  shell  are  sometimes 
used  on  the  knee  of  the  cabriole, 
but  as  often  as  not  these  legs  are 
severely    plain.    With    some    the 
"ear"   piece   takes   a   reversed   C 
shape,    continuing   some    distance 
down  the  leg,  where  it  ends  with  a 
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hate  17th  Century  wal- 
nut chair  combining 
some  features  of  the 
Stuart  period  but  proph- 
esying the  cabriole  leg. 
Courtesy  H.  F.  Dawson 


small  protruding  scroll. 

One  other  of  the  many 

charms  that  seats  of  this  time  have 

for  us  is  that  many  of  the  larger  pieces 

such  as  winged  arm-chairs  and  settees 

are    covered    with    gross 

point     and     petit     point 

needlework. 

That  desire   for  better 
furniture  in  the  less  pre- 
tentious  homes   also    ex- 
pressed   itself    in    the 
increased  number  of  arti- 
cles in  general  use.  Nor  to 
any   greater   extent    than 
in     the    development    of 
what    we    know    as    the 
chest    of    drawers    and 
other    wall    pieces.     The 
chest  of  drawers,  although 
now  rarely  recognized  as 
such  is  actually  the  dower 
chest    of    earlier    times. 
After  being  fitted\vith 
a   shallow    drawer 
along  the  bottom, 
the  lift  top  was  later 
discarded    and    cup- 
board   doors    hinged 
on  the  front  with  one 
or  two  drawers  below. 
From     that     to     the 
(Cont'd  on  page  104) 


Secretary  bookcase  ivith 
broken  arch  pediment  and 
mirror  panel  doors.  The  car- 
cass is  veneered  with  walnut, 
and  surface  has  rich  patina. 
Courtesy    Stair    &    Andrew 
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A  his  rlvxauisite 
xSrocaae 

imbued  with 

the  fantasy  of 

the    yjrient 


Tins  brocade  is  ready  in  four  exquisite  color  combinations.  Figured  in  golds,  greens 
and  greys,  with  touches  of  other  colors,  on  blue,  coffee,  crimson  or  plum  grounds. 


SO  artfully  reproduced  is  this  lovely  bro- 
cade that  it  matches  its  XVIII  Cen- 
tury original  not  alone  in  color  and  pattern, 
but  even  in  its  illusive,  yet  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  charm. 

An  exquisite  French  brocade,  tinged  with 
the  fantasy  of  the  Orient — its  sweeping 
grace,  its  stylized  forms,  its  misted  tints! 

This  touch  of  the  Oriental  makes  the  fab- 
ric as  akin  to  modern  settings  as  to  the  XVIII 
Century  periods;  for  not  since  Chippendale 
and  his  contemporaries  succumbed  to  the 
enchanting  ways  of  the  East  have  subtle, 


complex  colors  and  whimsy  so  enlivened 
decoration.  Whether  you  choose  it  for  rich 
new  curtains,  for  a  wall  hanging,  or  for 
furniture  coverings,  its  unique,  stimulating 
beauty  will  delight  you. 

#  *  * 

There  are  many  present  day  creations  of 
distinguished  designers,  equally  lovely,  to  be 
found  in  Schumacher  collections,  side  by  side 
with  authentic  reproductions  from  all  of  the 
great  periods  of  the  past. 

Your  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the  dec- 
orative service  of  your  department  store  will 


be  glad  to  obtain  samples  appropriate  for 
your  purpose. 

A  new  booklet,  "Fabrics — the  Key  to 
Successful  Decoration,"  giving,  briefly,  the 
history  of  fabrics  and  their  importance  in 
decorative  use  will  be  sent  to  you,  without 
charge,  upon  request. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-n,  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufac- 
turers and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of 
Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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Right:  At  the 
south  of  the 
house  is  a  terrace 
of  random  flag- 
stones with  walls 
overrun  by 
honeysuckle  and 
roses,  command- 
ingamagnificent 
view  over  the 
country  from  its 
position  on 
Sarles  Hill,  shel- 
tered from  north 
winds  and  open 
to  the  sun  and 
the  warm  sum- 
mer   breezes 


Below:  A  wind- 
ing stair  leads  up 
to  the  terrace, 
built  of  the  same 
native  ledge  rock 
that  was  used  for 
the  house.  Be- 
side it  are  some 
of  the  cedars 
that  the  owner 
left  standing,  to- 
gether with  red 
grass  and  su- 
machfViburnum, 
bay  and  other 
wild  growth  of 
the    forest 


A  Westchester  Home  Built  of  Native  Ledge  Rock 

High  on  a  Wooded  Slope  with  a  Wide  View  over  the  Hills  and  Valleys  Rests  "Uphome",  the 

Architect's  Own  House:     Second  in  a  Series 


OSCAR   VATET.   ARCHITECT 


A  RCHlTECTS,for  obvious  reasons,  build 
l\  their  own  homes  while  young.  Con- 
X  \.  sequently,  their  houses  are  likely  to 
be  economical  and  unpretentious.  But,  as 
with  painters  of  self  portraits,  the  results  are 
doubly  personal.  I  think  this  is  true  of  "Up- 
home",  set  high  on  the  shoulder  of  Sarles 
Hill,  north-sheltered  by  a  wooded  cliff  and 
wide  open  to  the  sun  and  summer  breezes, 
looking  off  over  the  rolling  country  of 
Westchester. 

So  high  is  the  site  that  it  was  found 
cheaper  to  build  of  the  native  ledge  rock 
than  to  truck  materials  from  the  lumber 
yard.  The  walls  are  of  well  bonded,  flat  grey 
and  pink  rock,  rough  pitched  at  jambs  and 
corners,  quoins  and  voussoirs  carefully  shaped, 
with  all  joints  raked  out.  The  thickness  is 
eighteen  inches,  with  a  two-inch  furring  to 
form  an  air  space  back  of  the  plaster,  which 
insulation  saves  many  tons  of  coal  in  a  winter. 

The  outside  trim  and  the  interior  studs, 
joists  and  rafters  are  of  chestnut,  thanks  to 
the  availability  of  this  durable  wood  follow- 
ing the  blight  which  swept  it  from  our  hard- 
wood landscape.  No  wood  is  better  able  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  elements  and 
none  weathers  more  graciously.  Its  warm 
color  is  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  weath- 
ered grey  stone  and  to  complete  the  effect, 
the  roof  was  made  of  a  selection  of  Vermont 
slates  in  blue,  green  and  sienna  tones. 

Nature  had  landscaped  the  hillside  pro- 
fusely with  stately  cedars  and  the  hand  of 
man  was  employed  only  to  eliminate  such 
planting  as  detracted  from  their  beauty. 
There  remains  a  wealth  of  natural  riches,  of 
red  grass  and  sumach,  viburnum,  bay  and 
berries;  great  oaks  and  hickories  and  among 
them  tin  birds,  rabbits  and  squirrels,  all  the 


By  OSCAR  VATET 

wild  life  of  an  unspoiled  country — even  an 
occasional  family  of  feeding  deer. 

Facing  the  south  and  extending  from  end 
to  end  of  the  house  is  a  terrace  of  random 
flag-stones,  grass  growing  be- 
tween them,  retaining  walls 
overrun  by  honeysuckle  and 
roses  which  mingle  their  fra- 
grance with  that  of  the  woods 
— and  two  ancient  wagon 
benches  stand  here  with  an  in- 
vitation to  rest.  Further  on  is 
the  stone  living  porch,  shaded 
from  the  summer  sun  by  grape 
vines  and  drooping  wisteria,  and 
adjacent,  a  tiny  lily  pool,  habi- 
tat of  pollywogs  and  salaman- 
ders and  other  native  fauna 
collected  by  the  children  on 
jungle  expeditions.  Surrounding 
the  pool  is  the  only  patch  of 
turf  to  be  found  on  four  acres, 
showing  the  owner's  disinclina- 
tion to  combat  prolific  nature, 
which  claims  even  the  walls  of 
the  house  with  the  reaching 
tendrils  of  its  ivy,  Virginia 
creeper,  ampelopsis  and  bitter- 
sweet. At  some  distance  from 
the  house,  however,  the  wilder- 
ness has  made  way  for  an  apple 
orchard  and  a  large  vegetable 
burden,  important  attributes  of  a  country 
home. 

The  floor  plan  shows  the  arrangement  of 
dining  and  living  rooms,  opening  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  entrance  hall  to  allow  a  long, 
unbroken  space  which  terminates  at  the  liv- 
ing room  fireplace,  of  ruddy,  smoky  tile. 
The  black  chestnut  mantel  was  carved,  bit 


by  bit,  during  the  owner's  leaves  of  ab- 
sence from  the  army  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  it  was  complete,  with  a  long  treasured 
motto   in   old   French — "A  Dieu   Foy,  aux 


Amis  Foyer".  At  either  side  of  the  mantel 
are  arched  openings  to  the  porch,  where 
many  a  summer  meal  is  served.  The  other 
end  of  the  room  is  lined  with  bookcases,  of 
black  chestnut  like  the  woodwork  and  much 
of  the  furniture.  The  room  is  simply  fur- 
nished and  the  chess  table,  reading  table  and 
several  other  pieces  were  made  and  carved 
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A  DRAWING-ROOM  INSPIRED  BY 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  (1632-1723) 


New  York  Galleries.  Inc.,  Decorators 


SYMMETRY  of  proportion  and 
refinement  of  detail  characterized 
the  interiors  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren — qualities  of  restraint  and  dignity 
well  worthy  of  emulation  today.         r<^? 

Q  Interpreting  the  genius  of  Wren,  the 
drawing  -  room  above  combines  in  a 
happy  degree  a  note  of  grace  with  the 
traditionally  English  feeling  of 
substantiality.. .  creating  an  atmosphere 


of  culture  in  an  environment  that  is 
altogether  livable  and  charming.         *^> 

Q  This  room,  with  its  walls  of  mellowed 
pine  and  carved  overmantel,  is  typical 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  complete  an 
interior  in  harmony  with  any  historic 
precedent  .  .  .  coordinating  each  detail 
of  the  lighting,  furniture  and  other 
appointments  with  the  background, 
ceiling  and  floor.  «^>         «^?         «^> 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 

CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 


O  t<>28.  N.  Y.  G. 
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The  living  room  walls  are  buff  plaster  with  wood- 
work of  dark  waxed  chestnut.  This  wood  is  also 
used  in  some  of  the  furniture  made  by  the  owner 


by  the  owner,  who  has  an  insatiable  urge  to 
experiment  with  possibilities  of  structure  and 
finish  in  such  pleasant  things  as  building 
materials.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  in  the 
small  room  off  the  living  room,  which  has  a 
tiled  floor  and  a  great  arched  window  looking 
up  into  the  woods:  the  owner's  drafting 
room,  known  as  the  "scriptorium". 

The  dark  waxed  surfaces  of  chestnut  in 
the  living  room  are  in  contrast  with  walls  of 
buff  plaster,  sparkling 
with  marble 


PHOTOS  BY  S.  H.  GOTTSCHO 


On  the  second  floor  are  four 

bed  rooms,  well  arranged  for 

light  and   ventilation 


Floor  plan  shoivs  dining  and  living  rooms  opening  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  entrance  hall  to  allow  a  long  unbroken  space 

head,  the  four-by-ten  inch  structural  beams  run  cleanly 
into  the  rough  plaster — and  offer  a  not-yet-caught-up-with 
opportunity  for  a  decorative  polychrome  stencilled  ceiling 
treatment.  The  floors  are  oak,  with  Oriental  rugs.  Curtains 
are  of  handblocked  linen  and  walls  hung  with  India  prints 
and  a  collection  of  prized  etchings,  changed  frequently. 

When  the  family  fortunes  permitted  a  change  from  an 
upright  to  a  grand  piano,  the  sun-trap  of  a  great  south 
window  was  not  "right"  and  a  small  lancet-headed  window 
was  punched  through  the  wall  to  properly  light  the  music. 
This  established  a  music  corner  which  has  added  a  good 
deal  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  living  room. 

Other  rooms  of  the  house  are  finished  in  much  the  same 
way,  with  oak  floors  and  rough  plaster  walls,  dark  chest- 
nut trim.  Windows,  throughout,  are  white  pine  casements, 
operated  by  bronze  locking  adjusters  through  one-piece 
copper  screens.  They  are  set  in  deep,  trimless  plaster 
jambs,  which  give  a  feeling  of  substance  and  security. 
Most  of  the  rooms  have  cross  ventilation.  Storage  and 
closet  spaces  are  abundant.  A  large  attic  is  reached  by 
a  counter  weighted  stairway  up  from  the  second  floor. 
The  arrangement  of  service  quarters  is  quite  compact, 


the  kitchen  and  pantry  opening  into  a  rear 

entry  from  which  a  stairway  leads  down  to 

the   laundry,   heater    room 

and  fireproof  garage  under 

the  dining  room. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  to 

such  an  ensemble  any  defi- 
nite designation  of  style.  I 

think    "Uphome"    has    an 

individuality     due     to    its 

growth  from  the  site,   the 

result    of    straightforward 

use  of  native  materials. 
Since  the  plan 
was  thought- 
fully studied  to  fit  a  simple 
scheme  of  family  life,  the 
house  is  comfortable.  What- 
ever of  good  taste  "Uphome" 
has  come  from  its  unhurried, 
uncomplicated  service  as  a 
home.  If  the  style  must  have 
a  name  I  can  only  call  it 
"contemporary  Westchester" 
for  its  inspiration  came  out 
of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 
The  past  ten  years  have 
witnessed  a  marked  advance  in 


honesty  of  design.  "Half-timber" 
of  one-inch  boards  is  no  longer  in 
vogue  except  among  laggard  car- 
penter-designers and  the  less  in- 
telligent "architects"  who  traffic 
without  understanding  in  dis- 
carded details.  More  and  more 
the  public  appreciates  the  moral- 
ity of  straightforward  design  and 
yields  to  the  architect's  advice  in 
abandoning  meaningless  extrava- 
gances and  senseless  ornamental 
gadgets.  Pose  is  in  disfavor 
among  the  intelligent ;  good  taste 
recognizes  the  truth  that  the 
proper  handling  of  native  mate- 
rials'produces  beauty. 

Our  heterogeneous  countryside 
is  rapidly  becoming  seasoned  with 
structures  suitable  to  their  sur- 
roundings, harmonious  with  their 
own  conformation  and  closely 
fitting  to  the  course  of  the  life 
today.  "Uphome"  is,  I  trust,  an  ex- 
ample of  this  greater  suitability 
which  indicates  the  advent  of  a 
real  American  style.  But,  just  as 
the  climate  and  landscape  vary 
widely  from  Maine  to  California, 
so  must  American  styles  avoid  uni- 
formity and  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  expression 
in  design.  But,  equally  true,  as  our  present 


civilization  contains  many  factors  common 
throughout  the  nation, — auto-transportation, 
air-communication,  commuting-habits  and 
out-door  play,  so  will  the  new  American 
range  of  styles  have  certain  fundamentals  in 
common.  To  be  successful,  these  styles  must 
be  sincere.  This  the  home-building  public 
realizes  more  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  century,  and  the  results  are  a  greater 
beauty,  modesty  and  comfort  in  our  homes. 

The  living  porch  is  shaded  by  grape  vines  and 
wisteria.  Adjoining  it  is  a  tiny  lily  pool  and  the 
only    turf   that    is    permitted    on    the    four   acres 
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WOODWORK 
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FABRICS 
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N  interesting, 
decorative  picture  of  the 
18th  Century  recently 
acquired  from  abroad. 
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owrooms. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER, N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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This  famous 
landmark  in 
Annapolis 
was  designed 
in  1770  by 
Matthew 
Buckland,  a 
brilliant  Co- 
lonial archi- 
tect, for  Mat- 
thias Ham- 
mond, great 
great  grand- 
father of  John 
Hayes  Ham- 
mond. Re- 
garded as  the 
supreme  ex- 
am p  I  e  of 
Georgian  ar- 
chitecture in 
this    country 


America's  Finest  Georgian  Architecture 

Superb  Old  Annapolis  Mansion  to  be  Permanently  Preserved  as  Relic  of  a  Glamorous  Past 


NO  more  enchanting  glimpse  of  the 
glamorous  life  in  Colonial  days  on 
the  famous  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land is  to  be  had  than  that  brought  to  light 
in  the  recent  restoration  of  a  fine  historic 
mansion  of  Annapolis,  built  close  to  200 
years  ago,  in  which  is 
reflected  the  splendor  of 
Cavalier  days  before  the 
Revolution.  Designed  by 
Matthew  Buckland,  a 
native  of  Maryland  for 
Matthias  Hammond, 
great  great  grandfather 
of  John  Hayes  Hammond 
of  New  York,  a  wealthy 
planter,  able  lawyer  and 
man  of  affairs  in  the 
Colony,  it  is  brilliantly 
reminiscent  of  the  purity 
of  the  English  classic 
type  attained  by  the 
Colonial  builder. 

For  this  superb  man- 
sion,   representative    of 
the  late   18th  century 
English  is  regarded  by  connoisseurs  as  the  su- 
preme example  of  Georgian  architecture  in 
America.   Built  at  a  time  when  social  life 
approximated  in  cultivation  and  refinement 
that  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  with  which 
the  Colony  was  closely  affiliated,  it  stands 
as  a  record  of  American  achievement  in  the 
realm  of  architec- 
ture   and    allied 
arts. 

That  it  should 
have  survived  the 
fluctuation  of  the 
Revolutionary 
period  and  the 
mutability  of  vary- 
ing styles  with 
nno  loss  of  pres- 
tige    is     most 


By  JANET  HOWISON  MARSH 

remarkable  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  immense 
gratification  to  those  Americans  who  delight 
in  the  glory  of  their  country's  past  that  the 
Hammond  house,  with  three  others  equally 
notable,  should  have  been  acquired  by  the 
17th  century  St.  Johns  College  of  Annapolis 


least  degree  from  its  dignity  and  without 
any  loss  of  its  gracious  Colonial  flavor. 

The  historic  old  Georgian  home  derives  a 
large  measure  of  its  stately  charm  from  the 
perfectly  proportioned  facade  and  manifestly 
in  the  delightful  continuity  of  design.  The 
main  pedimented  portion 
rises  majestically  in  the 
center,  flanked  by  story 
and  a  half  wings,  said  to 
be  the  only  example  of 
semi-octagonal  additions 
of  the  type  in  the  coun- 
try, which  are  detached 
and  connected  by  covered 
passageways    in     the 
typical  southern  style. 

Rich  salmon  h  u  e  d 
brick,  a  Maryland  prod- 
uct, contrasts  pleasing- 
ly with  the  wood  detail 
which  reaches  its  decora- 
tive climax  in  the  superb 
Georgian  doorway  in 
which  one  may  dis- 
tinguish traces  of  Adam 
The  exquisitely  sculptured  dentiled 


Chippendaleball 
and  claw  t  hair 
from  the  Annap- 
olis mansion  is 
more  than  a  hun- 
dred   \  ears    old 


gently  from  a  pleasant  box-bordered  garden 
down  to  the  water,  it  today  is  practically 
confined  to  the  small  plot  of  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  without  however  detracting  in  the 


feeling 

cornice,  the  bull's-eye  embellishment  in  the 
classic  pediment,  all  are  striking  evidences  of 
the  refinement  of  detail  found  in  this  rare 
southern  type. 

The  main  entrance,  approached  by  a  low 
flight  of  quaint  brick  steps  and  guarded  by 
a  slender  iron  rail,  gives  access  to  the  majes- 
tic hall  where  one  is  again 
forcibly  impressed  by 
the  breadth  of  the 
architect's  concep- 
tion. One  is  con- 
scious of  the 
unrivaled  ele- 
gance of  the 
architectural  en- 
(Continued 

on  page  120) 

Chair  showing 
transition  between 
Chippendale  and 
H  e  p  pie  white , 
owned  by  Mrs. 
Miles    White,    Jr. 
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Apartment 

Fifth  Ave.  and  84th  St. 

New  York  City 

].  E.  R.  Carpenter,  Architect 

Built  of 

VAR1EQATED 

Indiana  Limestone 


3  reasons  for  the  swing 
to  Indiana  Limestone, 
according  to  building 
authorities 


1 

Indiana  Limestone  buildings 
yield  high  income  because 
they  attract  tenants.  People 
like  to  live  in  handsome 
structures  built  of  this  fine 
natural  stone. 


Walls  faced  with  Indiana 
Limestone  rarely  need  clean- 
ing, caulking,  or  repairs.  Ex- 
terior upkeep  cost  is  lowest 
of  any. 


3 


Bankers  and  mortgage  firms 
regard  the  permanency  of 
Indiana  Limestone  with 
favor.  Thus  builders  are  often 
able  to  secure  better  terms 
when  they  build  of  Indiana 
Limestone. 


TYPICAL    OF    NEW   YORK'S 
FINER    APARTMENTS 


New  york  city  apartment-house  operators  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  dollars-and-cents  advantages  of  building  for  beauty  and 
permanence  of  Indiana  Limestone.  They  are  aware  that  while  interiors 
can  be  redecorated  and  equipment  renewed,  exteriors  cannot  easily  be 
changed.  So  they  build  of  Indiana  Limestone,  which  never  goes  out  of 
style  and  which  remains  beautiful  with  practically  no  upkeep  expense. 


Indiana  Limestone  is  so  moderate  in  cost  that  now  not  only  large 
structures,  but  residences,  stores,  apartments,  schools  and  many  other 
buildings  are  being  constructed  of  it.  We  will  gladly  send  you  an 
illustrated  booklet  showing  various  types  of  buildings.  Or  literature  on 
some  special  type,  if  you  will  mention  it.  Address  Box  743,  Service 
Bureau,  Indiana  Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


General  Offices :  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices :  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Modern  version  of  Queen  Anne  chair 
compared  with  finer  lines  of  original 


in  the  Adam  tables,  one  reproduction,  the  other  an  imitation. 

Worse  than  imitations  are  "mongrels,"  in  which  motifs  of 
different  styles  are  indiscriminately  combined,  as  Jacobean 
spindled  legs  on  a  so-called  Gothic  chair;  or  Jacobean  panel- 
ing, burl  veneers,  and  William  and  Mary  teardrop  handles  on 
a  buffet  advertised  as  one  of  "a  splendid  Elizabethan  group." 
A  knowledge  of  historic  furniture  forms  and  motifs  is  the  best 
protection  against  the  purchase  of  imitations  and  mongrels. 

When  a  furniture  designer  purposely  alters  the  form  of 
the  antique  model  in  order  to  make  his  piece  more  service- 
able for  modern  use,  or  to  create  an  entirely  different  butr 
harmonious  piece,  while  still  incorporating  in  it  many  of 
the  stylistic  features,  he  produces  an  "adaptation."  An 
adaptation,  too,  may  be  good,  fair,  or  poor.  We  find  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  adaptation  in  the  interesting  linen  chest 


History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

show  French  influence.  The  satinwood 
commode  in  Adam  style  is  enhanced 
with  painted  decoration. 

Who  would  not  be  proud  to  own 
any  of  the  exquisite  group  of   18th 
century  French  furniture?  Fauteuils, 
bergeres,  cabinets,  and  canapes  were 
imported  from  France,  are  made  en- 
tirely by  hand,  and  their  value  will 
only  be  increased  by  time  and  asso- 
ciation. The  original  of  the  graceful 
and  comfortable  Louis  XVI  bergere 
is  in  the  Sellieres  Collection,  and  is  a 
well-known    model    in    France.    The 
table-desk,  though  slightly  simplified  in  re- 
production, retains  the  spirit  of  the  work  done 
by  the  old  ebenistes  in  its  veneering  of  beau- 
tiful woods  and  hand-chiseled  ormolu. 

Much  of  our  Colonial  and  Early  Ameri- 
can furniture  is  beautiful  enough  to  merit 
reproduction;  and  the  graceful  sideboard  in 
Hepplewhite  style  ornamented  with  inlay 
and  burl  veneer  is  an  exact  copy  of  an 
old  New  England  piece. 

Some  articles  of  furniture  called  re- 
productions fall  so  far  short  of  the  orig- 
inals that  they  are  merely  imitations. 
Occasionally  an  imitation  exhibits  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  original,  as 
in    the   Queen    Anne    chair   illustrated, 
which  is  not  to  be  wholly  condemned; 
but  examination  quickly  shows  that  it 
lacks  artistry  in  the  shaping  of  the  back 
splat,  posts,  seat,  and  minor  details.  In 
the  Chippendale  chairs  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  one  is  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion, the  other  a  poor  imitation  in  which 
the  leg,  instead  of  being  a  full,  rounded 
cabriole,  is  flat-kneed  and  thin;  and  the  claw- 
foot,  instead  of  being  vigorous,  is  weak.  The 
beautiful  curves  of  the  bow-top  are  flattened, 
the  pierced  splat  is  banal,  and  poor  joinery 
has  necessitated  stretchers.  Naturally,  many 
virtues  of  the  one  chair  are  due  to  mahogany 
and  handwork,  and  many  faults  of  the  other  to 
oak  and  machinery.  Similar  differences  appear 

Hepplewhite  sideboard  with  burl  veneer,  an 
exact  reproduction  of  old  New  England  piece 


Modern  reproductions  are  sometimes  simplified 
as  in  this  copy  of  a  table-desk  by  Martigny, 
skillful  ebeniste  of  the  late  Louis  XV  period 

which  is  part  of  a  dining  suite  developed 
from  a  Connecticut  sunflower  chest.  We 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the  lion- 
head  handles,  however.  Of  the  dining  suite 


> 


Imitation  of  Adam  console,  showing  how  fine- 
ness of  original  may  be  lacking  in  a  poor  copy 

in  Duncan  Phyfe  style,  built  of  solid  figured 
Honduras  mahogany,  the  console,  mirror, 
and  chairs  are  exact  copies  of  originals  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum;  but  the  sideboard 
and  table  are  admirably  adapted  from  the 
console;  and  the  china  cabinet  was  inspired 
by  a  Sheraton  piece. 

A  certain  amount  of  furniture  is 
made  today  which  cannot  be  classified       4B 
under  period  styles,  yet  is  commenda- 
ble. In  this  class  are 
included  many  attrac- 
tive informal  painted 
suites    for    breakfast 
rooms,    sun    parlors, 
and    bedrooms;    and 
various  types  of  wick- 
er,   reed,    and    fiber. 
The     very     latest 
mobiliary  expression, 
which    made    its    much-dis- 
cussed debut  attheExhibition 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris 
in  1925,  is  variously  termed 
l'art    moderne,    skyscraper, 
modernistic,    dynamic,    and 
new  dimension.  It  attracts  by 
iis  employment  of  uncommon 


Silver  and  linen  chest  from  a  modern 
dining  suite,  adapted  from  one  of  the 
typical     Connecticut     sunflower     chests 

woods  and  unusual  finish  or  color- 
ing; and  its  virtue  lies  in  its 
simplicity,  yet  this  is  often  car- 
ried to  excess.  As  to  its  form, 
we  observe  two  opposing  tenden- 
cies, one  toward  abrupt  angles  and 
stepped  effects,  the  other  toward  unctuous 
curves.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  rather  too  low 
and  squat  to  be  in  proportion  to  our  rooms  or 
to  be  comfortable  for  the  users,  since  we 
Americans  are,  as  a  people,  compara- 
tively tall.  The  best  of  it  is  rather  pleas- 
■  ing  and  may  ultimately  develop  into 
something  representative  of  American 
life  and  taste. 

When  buying  furniture  an  understand- 
ing of  the  differences  between  reproduc- 
tions, imitations,  and  adaptations  proves 
invaluable.  If  a  piece  qualifies  in  form  it 
is  almost  certain  to  be  good  in  other  re- 
spects, but  in  any  event  there  are  im- 
portant points  to  keep  in  mind.  Is  it 
suited  to  the  style  of  your  home?  Does  it 
harmonize  with  what  you  already  have? 
And  is  it  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
your  room?  Further,  the  more  you  know 
about  wood  construction  and  finish  the 
better  will  be  your  selection. 
Even   a    superficial   knowledge   of   fur- 
niture woods  will  guard  you  against  mistaking 
stained  birch  for  mahogany,  gumwood  for 
walnut,  or  veneer  for  solid  wood.  Learn  to 
distinguish   by   appearance   and    touch    the 
difference  between  good  and   poor   surface 
finish,  whether  stained  or  enameled.  Examine 


1 


Modem  reproduction  of  Adam  console  so  per- 
fect it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  original 

the  back  and  undersides  of  the  pieces  for 
good  construction  and  neat  finish.  Be  sure 
that  drawers  slide  smoothly,  are  dovetailed 
at  the  corners  instead  of  tacked,  and  are  oiled 
or  varnished  inside.  Unless  the  piece  stands 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


View  of  part  of  our  Exhibition  Room  at  the  Kapock  House, 
2011  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  The  room  is  panelled  in 
Antique    Pine    and    furnished    as    a    Georgian    living    room 
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Building    and    Equip- 
ping Your  Home 

Excellent  Structural  Qualities  as  well 
as  Varied  Color  and  Texture  Result 
from  the  Use  of  Modern  Stucco  Cement, 
Scientifically  Prepared  and  Applied 

By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 

SO  long  as  the  'word  stucco  connoted  even  to 
the  architecturally  intelligent,  only  rows  of 
rectangular  structures  near  factories,  one 
drably  pinkish,  the  next  drably  buff,  the  next 
gray  and  drab  and  so  on  to  the  farthest  reach  of 
vision,  no  one  either  sensitive  or  intelligent  would 
think  of  covering  a  house  of  any  pretensions 
with  stucco.  It  would  be  uninteresting  at  least. 
But  presently  one  began  to  hear  of  a  new  stucco 
architecture,  in  California  chiefly  and  in 
Florida.  Homes  of  palatial  scale  were 
mentioned:  apparently,  stucco  was  a 
good  enough  material  to  warrant  incor- 
poration in  a  property  of  considerable 
value.  In  these  western  and  southern 
places,  it  had  the  character  of  substantial 
masonry,  with  the  apparent  advantages 
of  fire-safety,  strength  and  permanence. 
Many  of  these  stucco  houses  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Lovely  color  was  part 
of  their  charm,  as  was  a  textural  surface- 
treatment  which  caught  up  the  light  of 
each  hour  and  the  shadow  of  every  near- 
by tree  and  vine  and  wove  them  into 
patterns,  only  the  more  delightful  for 
their  ever  changing  tones.  In  the  finest 
examples,  a  feeling  of  plasticity  was 
evident:  the  design  was  free,  and  stucco 
seemed  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  structural 
forms — the  balcony,  the  patio  or  cortile, 
the  garden-wall,  chimneys  of  odd  shape, 
outdoor  stairways  and  many  other  dis- 
tinctive and  attractive  features. 

One  noticed,  too,  that  this  material 
could  be  combined  effectively  with  others. 
The  tile  roof  or  coping  above  the  stucco 
wall,  the  stucco  chimney  capped  with 
face  brick,  borders  and  inserts  of  faience 
around  stucco  patios  or  verandahs,  metal 
grilles  that  draped  wavering  shadows 
over  textured  surfaces  of  colored  stucco, 
dark  hewn  timbers  projecting  between 
panels  of  stucco — such  bits  as  these  only 
suggest  the  extraordinary  range  of  the 
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OTOGRAPHS  ABOVE 


Stucco  in  golden  tan  and  pinkish  tints,  with  wax  sur- 
face finishes  the  walls  in  a  picturesque  Florida  home 


COURTESY  MORENE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Deep  ivory  tinted  stucco  used  with  charming 
effect  in  retaining  wall  beside  swimming  pool 
of  Mr.  Fuller  ton  Weaver's  Easthampton  estate 

repertoire  of  stucco  in  its  modern  role. 

They  suggest,  too,  the  varied  prece- 
dent for  the  use  of  stucco.  Spain  was 
the  original  source  of  the  inspiration  in 
the  south  and  southwest,  but  England, 
France,  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin 
and  even  our  own  Northern  Colonies, 
each  had,  at  some  time  or  another,  some 
part  in  the  fashioning  of  the  great 
stucco  tradition. 

Seeing  all  this  demonstrated  so  effec- 
tively in  California  and  Florida,  archi- 
tects and  owners  of  fine  homes  everywhere 
began  to  evince  an  attitude  of  receptivity 
toward  the  material.  But  even  at  present 
this  attitude  is  not  unreserved.  Most 
interested  persons  want  answers  to  two 
questions.  First,  is  stucco  dependable  in 
its  appearance,  or  will  it  fade  or  streak? 
Second,  is  it  sound  and  permanent 
construction? 

The  structural  question  is  at  least  half 
answered  if  one  realizes  that  stucco  con- 
sists essentially  in  a  slab  of  masonry 
hung  onto  the  framework  of  the  house, 
whether  that  framework  be  of  wood,  tile, 
brick,  concrete  blocks  or  a  poured  mate- 
rial. All  standard  specifications  call  for 
applying  this  slab  in  three  coats,  the 
"scratch"  and  "brown"  coats  forming  a 
base  for  the  third,  or  finish,  coat.  The 
color  is  contained  in  the  last  only,  and 


Among  the  palatial  southern  homes 
of  stucco  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  W.  De 
Long  at  Coral  Gables.  Walls  are 
light  buff  ivith  a  trace  of  lavender. 
H.  George  Fink,  architect 

the  surface-texture  is  created  by 
the  method  of  its  application. 

This  three-ply  slab  has  no 
structural  value  beyond  covering, 
weather  protection  and  fireproof- 
ness.  Its  compression-strength  and 
tensile-strength  are  negligible;  of 
itself,  it  cannot  withstand  the 
strains  and  stresses  to  which 
every  wall  is  subject.  So  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  it  be 
reinforced  properly. 

This  is  done  by  stapling  to  the 
framework,  before  the  base-coats 
are  put  on,  either  metal  lath  or  a 
fabric  of  steel  wires.  The  former 
should  be  not  less  than  20  gauge, 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Homes  in  the  Sky 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


t  i  o  n,  if  one  is 
needed,  for  the  in- 
ventive genius  that 
looked  to  the  roofs 
of  New  York  and 
saw  new  fields  to 
conquer.  It  is  a 
perfect  realization 
of  the  wish  of 
modern  man,  to  re- 
treat from  the  rest- 
less and  emotional 
existence  which  he 
had  taken  such 
pains  to  create — 
and  yet  still  to 
keep  his  finger  in 
the  pie,  as  one 
says.  The  present 
skyward  tendency 
of  the  human  race, 
or  rather  of  its  city 
dwellers,  will  cer- 
tainly go  on  apace 
if  such  homes  as 
this  can  be  built. 
At  some  future 
date,  no  doubt,  we 

Above:     The    terrace    surrounds    the       Below:    Arhor-vitae    trees   are   set   at 
pent    house    with    its    acre    of    roof       intervals  along  the  massive  stone  rail 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  BY  EWING  GALLOWAY 

house  which  are  worthy  of  attention 
and  here  also  are  some1  valuable  old 
books. 

In  one  of  the  bedrooms  are  a  num- 
ber of  prints  by  J.  Ailand  Edwards. 
The  net  curtains  in  this  room  are 
imported  from  Belgium  and  the  hang- 
ings are  from 
Venice,  in  a  tone 
to  harmonize  with 
the  antique  Aubus- 
son  rug,  patterned 
in  turquoise  blue 
on  a  deep  warm 
brown. 

E verywhe re 
about  this  house 
is  a  sense  of  quiet 
and  repose.  It  is 
a  place  in  which 
one  may  be  leisure- 
ly if  one  pleases, 
in  which,  without 
leaving  the  boun- 
daries of  Manhat- 
tan, one  may  es- 
cape from  its 
tumult.  It  offers 
complete    vindica- 


A  fascinating  bird 
house  is  set  against 
the  woven  ivood 
fence,  a  "skyscrap- 
er" of  the  bird  world 
with  five  stories  and 
as     many     porches 


will  have  whole  cities  on  the  roofs,  and 
houses  of  many  kinds  and  sizes.  We 
will  travel  by  plane  and  alight  in  these 
upper  areas,  descend  for  a  few  hours 
into  the  very  arms  of  metropolitan 
activity — and  retire  again  so  that  its 
ravages  will  be  thoroughly  defeated. 
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I.iiiiL  for  this  shop  mark  inset  in  every  Berkey  & 
Cay  suite.  Also  on  Berkey  &  Guy  Dealers' ivindows. 


i^JJI     COAT  -  OF  -  ARMS 

It  is  your  protection  ivhen  buying,  and  should  be 
your  pride  in  possession  for  ever  after. 
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Your  home  reflects  your  social  and  business  position.  It 
should  be  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  You 
can't  think  tomorrow's  thoughts  in  yesterday's  setting. 

More  and  more,  America  is  turning  to  Berkey  &  Gay 
furniture  of  distinction  and  charm.  For  three  genera- 
tions this  house  has  been  the  criterion  of  furniture  style. 
Many  thousand  pieces  of  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture 
in  cherished  bedroom  and  dining  room  suites 
now  adorn  the  smartest  homes  in  America. 

The  product  of  Berkey  &  Gay  designers  and 


THE  FURNITURE  STYLE  BOOK 
SENT  Postpaid  for  SI. 00.  Ideas  for  interior  decoration 
by  Alary  Fanton  Roberts,  editor  of  "Arts  &  Decoration.  " 
Popular  styles  for  1928.  Gives  room  arrangements,  color 
schemes.  Suggests  draperies  and  floor  coverings  for  each 
period.   Tells  about  woods,  finishes,  convenience  features 


creators  may  now  be  had  in  living  room  furniture, 
too,  manufactured  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Upholstering 
Company. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  have  Berkey  &  Gay  style- 
designed  furniture  in  every  major  room  in  the  house. 
The  leading  furniture  dealer  in  your  town  is  now 
showing  advanced  styles  in  fall  furniture.  Visit 
his  show  rooms  and  select  suites  and  single  pieces 
that  will  bring  your  home  up-to-date — also  send 
for  and  consult  the  "Furniture  Stvle  Book." 


\ 


I 


— care  of  furniture.  Fully  illustrated  with  charts,  dia- 
grams, drawings,  and  actual  photographs.  Clear,  under- 
standable, and  authoritative.  Saves  its  cost  many  times 
over,  by  protecting  against  disappointments  in  furniture 
and  decorative  selections.  Address  Department  511, Berkey 
&    Gay  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN     —     FOUNDED  1853     —     NEW  YORK  WHOLESALE  SHOWROOM 
115  W.  40th  STREET  —  GRAND  RAPIDS  UPHOLSTERING  CO.  —  LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE  —  CREATED  BY  BERKEY  &  GAY  DESIGNERS 
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A  CHARMING  modern  flower  group,  in  delightfully  soft 
blending  colors  of  pink,  blue  and  green  on  canary  yellow. 

THE  MODERN  trend  in  decorative  design  is 
comprehensively  shown  in  Lloyd's  latest  im- 
portations of  wall  coverings.  Although  there  is  a 
wide  diversity  of  motifs  found  in  the  patterns  and 
color  combinations,  yet  all  are  characterized  by  a 
gracefulness  and  harmony  that  is  quite  irresistible. 
You  are  invited  to  see  these  new  papers  at  your 
dealer's  or  at  any  of  the  offices  listed  below,  or  if 
this  is  inconvenient,  send  for  samples. 


W.H.S. 


CO.  INC. 


J^loyd 

48  WEST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN  NEWARK 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  570  Atlantic  Ave.  4  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  1620  Spruce  St.  (John  H.  Whitwell,  Inc.) 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  1121  Market  St.  (R.  C  Dancer,  Inc.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  290  York  St.        I    „ 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Ill  Chestnut  St.    I    H-  M"  Hod*es  &  Bro- 

For  Over  Forty  Years   Importers   of  Good  Wallpaper 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.  INC. 
48  West  48th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

I  am  interested  in  your  modern  wallpapers.    Please  send  me 
a  selection  of  samples. 


Nti  me.. 


Address.. 


Architecture  in  the  Wheatley  Hills 


( Continued  from  page  57) 


defined  by  a  picturesque  retaining 
wall.  It  is  guarded  from  end  to  end 
by  a  charmingly  designed  iron  rail 
which  finally  follows  a  divided  flight 
of  steps  to  the  level  below,  forming 
an  important  decorative  factor  in  the 
ensemble. 

While  billowy  masses  of  boxwood 
mask  the  foundation  and  judicious 
groups  of  shrubbery,  trees  and  herba- 
ceous perennials  have  been  brought 
into  the  informal  planting  close  to  the 
house,  it  is  in  the  succession  of  splen- 
did terraces  and  the  consistent  devel- 


solemn  grandeur  of  the  main  faqade ; 
those  apartments  overlooking  the 
garden  side,  are  developed  in  lighter 
vein,  partaking  of  the  less  ostenta- 
tious style. 

The  decoration  of  the  house,  in 
charge  of  Francis  Lenygon,  is  done 
in  this  artist's  most  engaging  man- 
ner. Here,  one  finds  innumerable  ar- 
rangements of  English  and  American 
Colonial  furniture  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, charmingly  assembled.  There 
are  superb  pieces  of  old  mellowed 
wood  such  as  lend  a  touch  of  suavity 


opment  of  the  garden  proper  that  one 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  beauty  of 
this  place.  The  landscaping,  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Ellen  Ship- 
man,  landscape  architect  of  New 
York,  is  superb.  It  ties  the  house  to 
the  site  with  the  most  consummate 
skill  and  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  problem  involved,  of  consolidat- 
ing in  one  the  spirit  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonial  and  the  American 
Georgian. 

The  interior  treatment  of  the  Goss- 
ler  house  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
conscious  manner  as  the  exterior.  The 
great  hall,  opening  directly  through 
to  the  terrace,  glimpsing  the  enchant- 
ing vista  of  rolling,  wooded  country 
and  the  spacious  character  of  the 
formal    rooms,    coincides    with    the 


First    floor    plan    showing    ar- 
rangement   of   living   quarters 
and  terrace,  which  command  a 
magnificent  view 


and  finish  to  the  surroundings;  de- 
lightfully quaint  embroidered  pictures 
of  1770;  candelabra  of  priceless 
Waterford  glass  from  the  Leverhulme 
collection;  curiously  interesting 
paintings  on  glass  of  early  American 
and  English  ship  scenes;  notable  ex- 
amples of  Chinese  lacquer  furniture 
and  a  group  of  rare  Chinese  wall 
hangings,  used  as  motifs  to  which  are 
keyed  the  most  agreeable  of  color 
schemes;  not  to  mention  Mrs.  Goss-. 
ler's  own  personal  collection  of 
Americana.  All  of  these  and  more  are 
brought  together  with  inviting  charm 
in  this  ingratiating  American  home, 
hidden  away  among  the  Wheatley 
Hills,  early  tradition  delightfully  real- 
ized in  every  phase  of  its  composition 
and  in  its   fine,  appropriate  setting. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Their  Care 


(Continued  from  page  65) 


if  one  expects  good  or  lasting  results. 

Austrian  pine,  Colorado  spruce  and 
Koster  spruce  are  among  the  orna- 
mental evergreen  trees  which  will 
stand  well  in  exposed  positions  at  the 
seashore.  The  native  white  spruce, 
the  Norway  spruce  and  the  red  cedar 
grow  naturally  in  extremely  exposed 
seashore  locations  in  this  country. 

Many  evergreens  when  small  will 
stand  seashore  conditions,  the  diffi- 
culty being  not  so  much  with  the 
wet  salt  sea  spray,  but  with  the 
almost  continual  brisk  sea  breezes 
which  develop  frequently  to  gales. 
Therefore  where  a  seashore  planting 
is  desired  a  plantation  gradually  ris- 
ing in  height  will  often  be  successful 
where  an  unprotected  group  of  large 
trees  or  large-growing  trees  will  fail. 

Partial  List  of  Ornamental  Trees 
that  will  do  well  from  Massachusetts 
to  Virginia  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 

Deciduolts  Trees 

Norway  Maples 

Common  Horsechestnut 

Weeping  Cutleaf  Birch 

Gray  Birch 

Yellow-wood 

Beeches 

Ginkgo 

Sweetgum 


Flowering  Crabapples 

Oaks 

Willows 

Mountain  Ash 

Lindens 

Elms 

Cockspur  Thorn 

Evergreens 

Japanese  Cypress 

Junipers 

Cedars 

Spruces 

Pines 

Hemlock 

Crypt  omeria  lobii 

(This  will  do  well  in  this  zone,  but 
C.  Japonica  does  not  thrive  in  these 

states.) 

This  list  should  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  local  nursery  catalogs. 
All  nurseries  now-a-days  are  growing 
only  those  varieties  which  it  is  known 
from  experience  will  do  well  in  their 
particular  vicinity. 

Editor's  Xote:  The  third  of  a  series 
of  practical  garden  articles  will  appear 
in  the  January  issue.  This  will  be  de- 
voted to  "Seashore  Gardens"  by  C.  F. 
Greeves-Carpenter,  and  presents  the  de- 
tails 'which  every  lover  of  gardens  wants 
to  know.  A  careful  study  of  this  article 
will     help     to     avoid     disappointments. 
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DIVINELY 

MODERN 


TWO  DOLLARS 

in  leatAef  case 


CREATION    DE    LUXE 


(         //  jvnamic  with  tne  s/im^hoiisnea^ 
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banion  io  sleeA  coinu/es  and suotte 
ffocxs.  C?n  smaft p/ah'num-tone.&i/u 
me  distinctive  COT  Y  snaaes. 
LOrigan,  Paris,,  ana  Chypre  oaeu/s. 


THIS  NEW  COMPACTE  IS  CREATED  TO  ACCOMMODATE    REGULAR  COTY  REFILLS 
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Haddon  Ball 
*—       Derbyshire 
England 


Crewel  work  that  graced 

the  walls  of  England's  famous 

Haddon  Hall 

is  matched  by  this  rich  Orinoka  fabric 
in  Jacobean  design 


A  rich  Orinoka  fabric  drapes 
this  charming  Elizabethan 
room.  We  call  it  Jacobean 
Frou-Frou.  ...  It  might 
have  hung  on  the  walls  of  a 
great  English  manor  house  in 
the  Seventeenth  century,  so  per- 
fectly does  it  reproduce  the  fine 
crewel  work  done  in  England  at 
that  time.  The  pale  sand-col- 
ored ground  carries  an  authen- 
tic crewel  design,  woven  in  old 
reds,  yellows,  blues  and  soft 
gray-greens. 

The  Jacobean  pattern,  like 
every  Orinoka  sun  and  tub-fast 
fabric,  is  woven,  not  printed. 
Every  color  is  fast,  whether  it 
be  full  and  bright  or  a  pale  and 
delicate  tone.  Every  yard  is 
sold  under  this  guarantee :  These 
goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely 
fadeless.  If  color  changes  from 
exposure  to  sunlight  or  from 
washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby 


authorized  to  replace  them  with 
new  goods  or  refund  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Perhaps  your  home  is  not 
suited  to  an  Elizabethan  at- 
mosphere. Perhaps  it  is  Span- 
ish, or  Italian,  or  Normand  .  .  . 
or  done  in  distinctly  modern 
manner.  Then  you  must  see  the 
other  Orinoka  fabrics.  There 
are  gorgeous  Coptic  fabrics, 
modern  art  casements,  ancient 
Venetian  damasks,  and  many 
others. 

See  these  fabrics.  Feel  the 
exquisite  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials— to  know  Orinoka.  You 
will  find  them  where  reliable 
merchandise  is  sold.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  the  new  Orinoka 
booklet,  "Color,  the  Secret  of 
Beautiful  Homes."  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  color  and 
shows  the  newer  fabrics  and 
how  to  use  them. 


"The  Elizabethan  Room"  from  the  neiv  Orinoka  booklet 


o 
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The  Okinoka  Mills 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  Now  York 

Please  semi  me,  without  charge,  the  new  Orinoka 
24-page  booklet,  "Color,  the  Secret  of  Beautiful 
Homes." 


Name. 
Street. 
City  _ 


House  in  Connecticut  Recalling  Tuscany 


(Continued  from  page  62) 


old  chairs  and  a  sturdy  buffet  which 
often  has  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  the  viands  for  an  Italian  feast 
day. 

The  living  room,  at  the  other  end, 
leads  to  the  library,  which  is  on  a 
lower  level  and  is  reached  by  two  or 


intense  love  the  French  have  of  the 
out-of-doors.  They  will  cling  to  their 
sidewalk  tables  until  even  the  little 
braziers  are  finally  driven  indoors! 
The  loggia  in  the  McCune  house  has 
one  advantage,  however,  over  the 
European  loggias — in  our  own  won- 


Stone  steps  lead  to  the  beautiful  sunken  garden,  with 
its  grass  grown  brick  steps 


three  steps.  It  is  a  hospitable  room, 
low  in  tone  and  inviting  as  a  library 
should  be.  On  one  wall  hangs  a  fine 
old  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  books  are  everywhere  and 
deep  chairs  which  invite  one  to  sit 
for  hours  over  a  favorite  book  or 
the  newest  sensation  in  the  world  of 
letters.   Off   the   library   is   an   extra 


derful  country,  steam  heat  comes  to 
the  rescue;  and  the  loggia  here  may 
be  glassed  in  so  that  even  in  the 
cold  of  a  New  England  winter  it  may 
be  enjoyed.  If  we  must  do  without 
the  warm  sun  and  the  soft  atmos- 
phere of  a  southern  winter,  together 
with  the  pleasures  which  lure  so  many 
away  from  the  north,  we  can  at  least 


©     ©    Q  \0  0@(3.  (3 


Floor  plan  shows  a  delightful  arrangement  of  the  house  in  relation  to  its 
beautiful  grounds  and  garden 


State 


guest    room    and    bath    conveniently 
placed. 

On  the  second  floor,  reached  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  from  the  living  room 
and  also  accessible  from  the  second 
terrace,  are  five  masters'  bedrooms, 
each  with  its  own  bath.  Off  one  room, 
and  accessible  from  the  terrace,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
the  house — the  loggia,  the  outdoor 
room,  without  which  no  southern 
European  house  is  complete;  for  in 
southern  Europe,  time  spent  indoors 
is  time  wasted.  The  little  braziers 
burning  in  the  sidewalk  cafes  of 
Faris  on  chilly  days  have  always 
seemed  to  me  an   indication  of   the 


have  the  semblance  of  it  in  an  out-of- 
door  living  room  such  as  this.  The 
ceiling  is  vaulted  and  the  floor  of 
tile;  and  through  the  arches,  one  sees 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Sound,  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  sharp,  clear  out- 
lines of  the  Connecticut  landscape  as 
they  are  defined  on  a  fine  winter  day. 
It  brings  the  feeling  of  that  life  in  the 
open,  which  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
necessity  to  us.  It  gives  the  final  lovely 
and  authentic  touch  to  a  house  al- 
ready distinguished  for  its  charm  and 
veracity;  a  house  which  the  architect, 
Mr.  Corse,  acknowledges  as  one  of 
his  favorite  accomplishments — and 
this  is  indeed  a  word  of  high  praise. 
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SINGER 


^  1  I_N  GER  designs  possess  decorative  value  .  .  .  as  well  as  the  inner  harmony  of  art  and  craft 
iL _}  that  engenders  charm  .  .  .  and  invariably  occasions  ownership  enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  _£  eatured 
by  decorators,   leading  furniture  and  department  stores. 


MGER 


M.  SINGER   AND    SONS    *    New  York   -    Paris  *    Brussels    *    Milan 
MAKERS   OF   FINE   UPHOLSTERED   FURNITURE  AND    CABINETWORK 


IUPHOLSTYLED 


S/ha  Seal  §/"  U/onor 
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our  doctor 
will  tell  you 


THAT  more  often  he  prescribes  "plenty  of  exercise"  than 
he  does  drugs  as  curative  and  preventative.  Right  eating 
and  exercise  is  the  first  simple  rule  for  health. 

But,  you  may  say,  I  can  govern  my  diet,  but  where  and  how  get  the 
systematic  exercise,  when  time  is  fleeting,  and  business  and  social  de- 
mands are  many  and  multiplying?  Walking,  golfing,  swimming — even 
the  matutinal  daily  dozen — require  time  and  wherewithal! 

Your  doctor  has  an  answer— "SAVAGE  HEALTH  MOTOR,"  the 
scientific  vibratory  mechanical  exerciser  and  reducer.  He  knows  that 
for  ailments  due  to  under-exercising  and  over-eating,  The  Savage  Health 
Motor  is  beneficial  and  economical,  because  its  pleasant,  stimulating, 
vibratory  massage  enlivens  the  vital  organs,  speeds  circulation,  aids 
digestion,  elimination  and  sleep,  in  fact,  rejuvenates  the  entire  system. 

The  illustration  tells  the  story.  Place  this  portable  health  motor  on 
table,  desk  or  window  ledge;  its  adjustable  anchor  strap  holds  it  against 
the  pull  of  the  oscillator  belt  (easily  removable) ;  attach  cord  to  nearest 
electrical  outlet,  touch  the  switch  and  away  go  lethargy  and  lassitude. 

The  Savage  Health  Motor  is  compact,  portable,  vibrationless  and  silent 
in  operation.  And  its  price  ($122.50  East  of  the  Mississippi)  is  well 
within  the  means  of  the  many. 

The  interesting  story,  "The  Spirit  of  Health,"  gives  details.  Ask  for 
it  today.  Address. 

SAVAGE  PRODUCTS  DISTRIBUTING  CORPORATION,  Utica,N.Y. 

Subsidiary  of  Savage  Arms  Corporation 

Makers  of  the  famous  Savage-Stevens  Sporting  Arms,  the  Savage 
Wringerles9  Washer  and  Savage  All  Electric  Ironing  Machine. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  Bedington  Liddiatt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

S/W//VG  E 

ealth  Motor 

Exerciser,  and  Reducer. 

Patents  applied  for  by  J.  G.  De  Remer 

SAVAGE  PRODUCTS  DISTRIBUTING  CORPORATION,  Dept.  A,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

interested  in  k»    ping  and  looking  fit.  Send  me  your  story,  "The  Spirit  of  Health. 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


Springs  is  a  marvelous  pilot.  Our 
take-off  and  landing  were  perfect. 
We  were  four  hours  and  a  half  from 
Curtiss  field  to  the  municipal  airport 
at  Richmond.  Our  speed  was  about 
110  miles  an  hour  and  our  average 
altitude  about  3,500  feet.  The  atmos- 
phere was  serene  and  clear.  We  en- 
countered no  bumps  except  when  we 


William  Allen  White,  whose  recent 
attack  on  Al  Smith  seems  to  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  Mr.  White  is  at  present 
in  Europe.  Courtesy  of  the  Macmillan 
Company 

flew  from  over  the  land  to  over  the 
water  and  from  over  the  water  to 
over  the  land  again.  When  we  flew 
over  Quarantine  we  were  four  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  air.  The  whole  of 
Manhattan  Island  was  visible  to  us 
and  it  seemed  such  a  tiny  place.  The 
skyscrapers  which  form  a  skyline  of 
imposing  grandeur  as  one  comes  up 
the  harbor  in  an  ocean  liner  had 
dwindled  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
toy  town  on  a  child's  electric 
railway.  The  Mauretania  was  a 
sliver  floating  on  the  water  be- 
neath us.  It  is  from  great 
heights,  especially  in  the  air, 
that  one  gets  a  new  impression 
of  the  relativity  of  time  and 
space. 

When  we  donned  our  fur-lined 
leather  flying  suits  and  had  our 
parachutes  strapped  to  our  legs 
and  shoulders,  Springs  instructed 
me  in  the  use  of  the  ring.  "After 
you  leap,  you  count  ten  and 
then  jerk  the  ring.  That  pulls 
loose  the  fastenings  on  the  back 
of  the  parachute  and  releases  a 
small  parachute.  When  that 
small  parachute  is  filled  with  air 
it  pulls  the  big  parachute  out  of 
its  covering  and  that  fills  with 
air  and  wafts  you  down  to 
earth.  I  hope  we  won't  need  to 
use  these;  but  it  is  best  to  be 
prepared  for  what  may  come. 
They  are  the  best  parachutes 
that  money  can  buy.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  pilot  must  not  leap 
until  his  passenger  or  passengers 
have  leaped  before  him.  Don't  wait 
for  me  to  follow  that  tradition.  When 
I  say  'Jump!'  you  jump.  I  won't 
be  yelling  it  to  you  a  second  time.  I 
will  be  out  and  on  my  way." 

We  had  helmets  equipped  with 
speaking  tubes  whereby  we  might 
converse  above  the  roar  of  the  en- 
gine. But  there  is  not  much  induce- 


ment to  conversation  in  the  air. 
"That  is  Princeton  over  there," 
Springs  would  say,  or,  "There  is  an 
air  mail  plane  down  below  us  to  the 
right  about  a  thousand  feet."  One 
does  not  feel  like  talking  but  one 
gets  frightfully  hungry.  I  have  no 
yen  for  hot  dogs  ordinarily;  but' I 
found  myself  wishing  that  we  could 
pass  an  aerial  hot-dog  stand  and 
that  I  might  grab  off  two  or  three 
hot  dogs  liberally  smeared  with 
mustard. 

T  had  never  seen  Mount  Ver- 
non before  and  Springs  swooped 
down  close  to  it.  We  were  follow- 
ing the  Potomac  from  Washington 
to  just  above  Fredericksburg  and 
the  beautiful  estate  that  had  been 
George  Washington's  came  below 
the  eye  as  though  I  were  Aladdin 
on  the  Magic  Carpet.  I  wondered, 
irreverently,  how  Washington  had 
contrived  to  break  the  monotony 
of  life  amidst  that  classical  perfec- 
tion of  scene  and  domicile.  I  re- 
membered that  tradition  has  it 
that  he  threw  a  silver  dollar  from 
one  bank  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
other  and  I  glanced  down  at  the 
Potomac  and  mentally  calculated 
the  distance  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  Potomac  at  that  point  is  cer- 
tainly a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
Later  I  told  Cabell  about  my 
checking  up  on  the  tradition. 
"But  there  is  nothing  in  the  tradi- 
tion," said  Cabell,  "that  says  at  what 
point  Washington  threw  the  dollar 
across  the  river.  He  might  have  flung 
it  across  near  its  source  where  it  is 
only  a  few  yards  wide." 

The  Cabells  were  waiting  for  us  • 
on  the  landing  field — Mr.  Cabell, 
Mrs.  Cabell  and  Ballard,  their  son. 
Springs  winged  his  way  over  them, 
banked  and  circled  and  came  back 
over  them  again.  I  recognized  Cabell 
and  his  family.  Springs  banked  and 
described  an  arc  and  came  down  at 
the  end  of  the  field  not  more  than 


Wyndham  Lewis  as  he  looked  at  a 
Fourth  of  July  party  given  by  Donald 
Friede.  Courtesy  of  Covici,  Friede,  Inc. 

three  feet  off  the  ground.  He  grad- 
ually felt  his  way  to  the  earth  and 
when  we  touched  it  there  was  not 
the  slightest  jolt.  Then  he  taxied  up 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Cabells. 
I  could  hear  nothing  at  first  when 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


The  Historic  Home  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes 


"/^ROOTE  SCHUUR"  the  beautiful,  is 
v_J  packed  with  romance,  mystery  and 
wonder.  Charmingly  situated  it  truly,, 
typifies  the  South  Africa  of  today— the 
land  of  hospitality,  sunshine,  majesty 
and  contrast. 

Primitive  native  kraals  side  by  side  with 
modern  dwellings  —  miles  of  verdant 
veld  and  towering  majestic  mountains. 
The  ever  changing  lure  of  light,  color, 
beauty—  such  is  South  Africa 

"Travel  in  South  Africa"  tells  the  story . 
Mailed  upon  request. 

The    South    African 

11  Broadway 


Government    Rail 

♦  New  York  City 
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YVliat's  this  new  flooring 

makes  cleanma  so  muck  easier? 


•■ 


How  can  it  be  so  impervious 
to  stains  and  spots? 


Not  in  years  has  an  innovation 
for  the  home  won  such  instant 
praise.  Thousands  of  home- 
makers  already  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  this  new  flooring.  It 
gives  them  grateful  relief  from 
the  worry  and  expense  of  trying 
to  keep  their  floors  clean  and  free 
from  tell-tale  spots  and  stains. 


Sealex  Linoleum 
No.  6141 


.HE  name  of  this  new  flooring  is 
Sealex  Linoleum.  It  is  linoleum  of  the  finest  quality  made  by 
the  exclusive  Sealex  Process.  This  remarkable  process  makes 
all  Sealex  Linoleums  stain-proof,  spot-proof,  easy  to  clean. 

The  Sealex  Process  actually  seals  the  tiny  pores  of  the  ma- 
terial. Dirt  cannot  grind  in — even  fruit  juices,  ink  and  ammonia 
can  be  quickly  wiped  up  without  leaving  a  trace.  And  yet  the 
surface  of  this  remarkable  linoleum  is  not  glossy  or  slippery, 
but  possesses  a  rich  sheen  and  velvety  lustre. 

Sealex  Linoleums,  for  home  or  office,  are  made  in  a  wide 
variety  of  lovely  colorings  and  up-to-date  patterns.  There  are 
period  designs  of  rare  charm  .  .  .  richly  veined  marble  effects 
. . .  the  neatest  tiles  you  have  ever  seen . . .  and  a  host  of  others. 

This  new  flooring  can  be  laid  in  a  day  directly  upon  your 
present  floors.  It  is  usually  cemented  down  in  "one  piece" 
over  builders'  deadening  felt.  The  total  cost  is  very  moderate. 

Colorful!  Beautiful!  Durable!  Inexpensive!  Easy  to  clean! 
Decide  now  to  look  at  Sealex  Linoleums  the  next  time  you 
go  shopping.  Remember,  the  shield  shown  at  the  right  appears 
only  on  Sealex  Linoleums! 

CONGOLEUM-NAIHN    IMC.     General    Office:    KEARNY,    N.    J,    New    York,    Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  lioston,   Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta 

Costs  little  to  buy — 
gives  years  of  care-free  service 


iT  1\  ^   ~NSL  ~^       Stain-proof-  Sbot-broof-£asilif  cleanei 

S  h  A1JL  A  LINOLE  UM  i 


p™  '  '  »alu«bte  book  on  home  decoration  bj  the  well-known  authority.  Winnifred  Fales. 

(  onuinamanj  hi  Ipiuliuggeationaonl i lapt  inexpensively  the  new  trend  in  decoration  to  jour  own 

""""'•  *  I"  heme  Selector  eomea  with  the  book.  \ddreuCongoleum-NairnInc.,Kearnv,N.J. 
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<ou  alone, 


DISCRIMINATING 
people  respond 
to  rare  jewelry  — 
exquisite  patterns 


created  by  artists 
and  never  repeated. 

Here  are  to  be 
found  many  such 
incomparable  de- 
signs, styled  to  ex- 
press the  wearer's 
individuality. 

Each  piece  is  con- 
structed with  the 
touch  of  artistic  del- 
icacy that  makes 
for  perfection. 


Upper  Cent 
— Bracelet  of 
Emerald  Jade 
and  Diamonds. 
Upper  Left — 
Diamond  -  cen- 
teredCuffLinks 
surrounded  by 
Sapphires, 
Emeralds  and 
Diamonds. 


Upper  Right — 
Diamond  Ear- 
drops contain- 
ing Buddhas  of 
carved  Jade. 
Lower  Middle 
— Dress  Set  of 
Onyx  and  Dia- 
monds. Bottom 
— Brooch  of 
Crystal,  Jade, 
and  Diamonds. 
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CORPORATION 

773  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Savoy  —  Plaza 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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we  got  out  of  the  plane.  The  roar  of 
the  engine  had  deafened  me.  I  in- 
troduced Springs  to  the  Cabells  with- 
out hearing  my  own  voice.  The  news 
photographers  snapped  us  and  we 
got  into  Mrs.  Cabell's  car.  She  drove 
with  Springs  on  the  front  seat  beside 
her  and  Cabell,  Ballard  and  I  in  the 
back.  Ballard  said  that  when  we  flew 
up  to  them  and  dashed  off  again  he 
was  afraid  that  we  had  decided  not 
to  land  after  all  and  were  going  back 
to  New  York. 

Springs  invited  Cabell  for  a  spin 
above  Richmond  for  the  following 
afternoon.  Cabell  declined  humor- 
ously. "I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  subscribers 
for  the  Storisende  edition.  You  see, 
the  work  of  rewriting  and  editing 
my  books  for  that  edition  is  not  yet 
completed.  I  think  I  owe  it  to  my 
public  to  keep  alive  until  I  have 
the  work  they  are  expecting  out  of 
the  way.  Thank  you  just  the  same." 

That  evening  we  had  dinner  at  the 
Cabell  home  on  Monument  avenue, 
a  broad  islanded  street  shaded  with 
trees  and  studded  with  bronze  monu- 
ments to  General  Lee  and  other 
Confederate  heroes.  We  talked  of 
many  things,  including  prices  ob- 
tained for  literary  wares  in  the  open 
market ;  and  Springs  questioned 
Cabell  to  no  avail  concerning  the 
more  esoteric  passages  of  "Jurgen." 
"I  am  perfectly  sincere,"  said  Cabell 
"in  saying  that  each  man  gets  out  of 
what  I  write  only  what  he  is  able  to 
bring  to  it.  If  he  gets  more  out  of  it 
than  I  originally  meant  or  intended, 
so  much  the  better  for  him.  I  am 
often  asked  to  explain  the  hidden 
meaning  of  passages  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  no  hidden  meaning." 

Richmond  is  a  place  of  tranquillity 
and  ease.  There  is  no  fret  upon  the 
populace.  A  more  ideal  place  to  live 
and  write  I  cannot  imagine.  No  won- 
der Cabell  is  loath  to  leave  it  even 
for  a  few  days  in  New  York  or  a 
vacation  in  the  mountains. 

ellen  Glasgow's  home 

Miss  Glasgow  has  a  marvelous  old 
white  mansion  on  East  Main  street 
in  a  section  that  was  once  exclusively 
residential  but  is  now  being  en- 
croached upon  by  hotels  and  drug 
stores,  shops  and  automobile  display 
rooms.  At  tea  at  her  house  Miss 
Glasgow  told  Springs  and  me,  with 
delightful  ironic  merriment,  Some 
of  the  difficulties  of  authorship  in 
Richmond.  She  never  draws  charac- 
ters for  her  novels  from  people  she 
has  known,  although  she  sometimes 
makes  a  synthesis  of  characteristics 
from  various  real  persons.  Neverthe- 
less she  never  publishes  a  novel  but 
what  residents  of  Richmond  identify 
themselves  or  their  neighbors  in  the 
characters  of  her  book. 

Miss  Glasgow  has  a  genuine  wit 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  convey 
in  written  words  the  evidences  of  her 
vivacity.  Its  effect  depends  upon  the 
setting  and  the  conversational  trends; 
and  to  reproduce  it  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  I  am  allowed 
in  this  causerie.  Moreover  it  is  too 
engrossing  to  the  listener  for  him  to 
use  part  of  his  mind  for  memorizing 
what  she  is  saying  while  at  the  same 
time  following  the  conversation. 

Near  Miss  Glasgow's  home  is  the 
house  in  which  Cabell  was  born. 
"The  city  is  very  enthusiastically  de- 
molishing it,"  Cabell  told  me,  with 
a  min.  "I  thought  that  the  least  they 


might  do  was  put  up  a  bronze  tablet 
commemorating  the  place  and  the 
event ;  but  they  seem  bent  upon  ob- 
literating every  reminder  of  me  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  possible." 

The  events  of  the  trip  were 
crowded  into  such  a  short  space  of 
time  that  many  of  my  impressions  of 
Richmond  and  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond are  jumbled.  I  told  Miss  Glas- 
gow that  I  should  have  to  visit  Rich- 
mond again  and  by  a  more  prosaic 
mocje  of  travel  and  then  remain  there 
for  a  while  to  let  impressions  sink  in. 

Springs  and  I  planned  to  fly  to 
Baltimore  to  visit  H.  L.  Mencken, 
tut  the  weather  reports  were  un- 
favorable. Two  days  after  our  ar- 
rival I  came  back  to  New  York  by 
train.  Having  no  passenger  to  worry 
about,  Springs  took  off  for  his  home 
in  Fort  Mill,  S.  C,  in  bad  weather 
and  ran  into  a  fog  bank  and  heavy 
rain.  He  was  forced  down  in  a  bad 
spot  and  barely  escaped  a  bad  crash. 
He  was,  he  wrote  me,  badly  fright- 
ened. 

Springs  manufactures  short  stories, 
novels,  plays  and  bedsheets  in  Fort 
Mill.  His  wife  flew  with  him  from 
Fort  Mill  to  New  York  and  took  over 
the  controls  of  the  plane  from  At- 
lantic City  to  Mineola.  She  is  also 
an  expert  pilot. 

AN  AMERICAN  GARDEN  PARTY 
FOR  WYNDHAM  LEWIS 

On  July  4,  Donald  Friede  gave  a. 
garden  party  for  Wyndham  Lewis  in 
Larchmont.  Lewis  is  by  way  of  be- 
coming an  intellectual  fashion  and 
his  mental  gymnastics  are  applauded 
with  great  fervor  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  Os- 
bert  Sitwell  and  some  others;  and 
his  metaphysics  are  being  referred  to 
in  bated  breath  among  the  more 
wistful  intellectuals.  He  writes  with 
just  that  mixture  of  pedantry,  incom- 
prehensibility, and  cockiness  that  a 
certain  type  of  reader  finds  revolu- 
tionary and  enchanting.  Although  his 
argument  is  metaphysical  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  refutation  of  the 
current  time  and  space  concepts,  his 
examples  are  contemporary  and,  if 
not  explicit,  at  least  they  are  familiar. 
Thus  he  analyses  the  art  of  Anita 
Loos,  Ring  Lardner,  Gertrude  Stein, 
James  Joyce  and  Marcel  Proust  to 
the  extent  of  over  50,000  words  and 
shows  how  each  of  them  is  influenced 
by  false  time  and  space  concepts, 
and,  indeed,  are  the  victims  of  the 
common  error  of  our  time. 

In  Friede's  garden,  Lewis  wore  an 
enormous,  broadbrimmed  black  hat, 
the  crown  of  which  was  neither 
creased  nor  dented  and  he  poised 
himself  over  his  walking  stick  con- 
stantly like  Millet's  peasant  over  the 
handle  of  his  hoe.  He  is  quiet,  soft- 
spoken  and  he  wears  a  contemplative 
air  that  goes  well  with  his  costume. 
He  is  interested  in  American  Indians 
and  in  totem  poles  and  on  his  return 
to  America  this  fall  he  is  going  to 
Canada  in  search  of  them.  He  was 
disconcerted  when  Isabel  Paterson 
told  him  that  the  only  totem  poles 
in  Canada  were  the  property  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  companies.  He 
thought  Mrs.  Paterson  was  pulling 
his  leg. 

Before  the  war  Lewis  was  identified 
with  the  Vorticists  in  London  and 
with  Ezra  Pound  he  edited  "Blast", 
a  revolutionary  art  periodical  which 
was  to  reduce  the  Royal  Academy  to 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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LAMPf 


IN  "ACT  MCDECNC" 


(j/\~rLh  genius  of  the  modern 
V^/     craftsman   is  strikingly 
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portrayed    in    this    Lamp    ol 
modernistic  expression. 
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Crrnceltil  yet  powerful  lines — - 
wrought  in  bizarre  fashion  — 
finished   in   colorful  tones. 

Only  one  ol  the  many  lamps, 
torchieres,  consoles  and  other 
charming  originations  for  the 
modern  home  —  interpreted 
hy  the  craftsmen  of  .SALTER  INI. 

hiwrv  piece  hears  the  name  <>/ 
SALTERINI—Seel,  them  at 
the  finest  Shops  and  Department 
Stores.       Sen  J  for  Booklet 
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EXCELLENT    OPPORTUNITY 

to  purchase  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Tapestries,  Rare  Books,  etc.,  is  presented  at  our  new  auc 
tion  galleries  to  everyone. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  World  of  Art  and  Fashion,  next 
to  the  SherryNctherland  and  opposite  the  Savoy-Plaza 
Hotels,  many  fine  collections  of  value  and  interest  find 
their  way  to  us. 
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A  View  of  the  Entrance  to 
(  )ut  Main  ( Jalli  i ies,   dum- 
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Street 


PLAZA  ART  ROOMS  Inc. 

9-11-13    East    59th    Street,    New    York 

Messrs.  E.  P.  fc?  W.  H.  O'Ruilly,  Auction 
Member  Antique  duel  Decorative  Arts  League 
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cinders  and  knock  post-Victorian 
literature  into  a  cocked-hat.  "Blast" 
was  an  amusing  sheet  as  all  such 
nose-thumbing  periodicals  are  bound 
to  be,  because  they  have  the  excess 
energy  of  youth  and  they  dissipate 
that  energy  in  a  boyish  fashion.  In 
"Blast"  Lewis  and  Pound  shied  snow- 
balls at  the  top  hats  of  venerable  old 
gentlemen,  pulled  cat's  tails  to  make 
them  meow,  and  went  to  war  with 
dishpans  on  their  heads  for  helmets, 
nourishing  wooden  swords  and  yelling 
like  Cherokee  Indians.  In  "Blast'' 
Lewis  was  a  Vorticist  painter,  poet, 
and  critic  all  in  one. 

Then  the  war  came  and  Lewis 
joined  the  artillery.  He  painted  some 
brilliant  and  daring  war  posters  of 
guns  in  action  and  gradually  modified 
the  more  severe  angles  of  his  Vorti- 
cist art.  After  the  war  he  did  not  es- 
cape the  post-war  disillusion  that  in- 
fected nearly  all  of  the  prose  of  the 
period  and  in  this  state  of  malaise  he 
wrote  a  novel  called  "Tarr",  with, 
apparently,  one  eye  on  the  pages  of 
Artzibashef's  "Sanine".  It  was  an 
a-moral  book  full  of  Protestant  in- 
dignations— a  curious  performance, 
rather  tedious,  unorganized,  aimless 
and  yet  with  flashes  of  energy. 

Since  those  days  he  apparently  has 
been  lying  fallow  and  contemplating 
his  past  with  uneasiness  and  a  grow- 
ing distaste.  He  has  been  seeking  an 
equivalent  for  the  energizing  power 
of  religious  faith,  which  is  no  longer 
operative  in  him  and  which  he  as- 
sumes is  no  longer  operative  in  any 
of  his  generation.  So  much  contem- 
plation fermented  within  him  and 
exploded  in  "The  Art  of  Being 
Ruled",  "The  Lion  and  the  Fox",  and 
"Time  and  Western  Man".  If  you 
have  a  turn  for  pursuing  the  vague 
and  elusive  point  hidden  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  ratiocination,  Lewis'  books 
will  give  you  many  galloping  hours 
in  your  library. 

To  a  friend  of  mine,  Lewis  was 
complaining  that  his  American  pub- 
lishers had  not  properly  pushed  his 
work.  "They  should  have  sold  15,000 
copies  of  Time  and  Western  Man'  " 
said  Lewis. 

"To  whom?"  my  friend  inquired. 

"To  the  women  of  the  women's 
clubs  and  to  college  students,"  an- 
swered Lewis. 

All  of  his  profound  investigations 
have  not  robbed  him  of  a  certain 
nai'vete. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  IN  NEW  YORK 

William  Allen  White  and  Mrs. 
White  were  in  town  for  a  few  days 
before  going  abroad  for  an  inde- 
terminate period.  "Vic  and  I  have 
just  so  much  money,"  Bill  said,  "and 
we  have  no  itinerary.  We  are  going 
to  keep  on  going  until  just  half  of 
that  money  is  gone  and  then  we  are 
going  to  turn  around  and  come  home 
again." 

While  he  was  here  Bill  had  a  brush 
with  Al  Smith,  for  Bill  is  by  way  of 
being  a  politician  and  a  Hooverite; 
but  his  best  friends  never  count  that 
against  him.  "Politics  interests  the 
average  American  citizen  less  than 
any  other  current  subject,"  he  said, 
"and  rightly  so.  Politics  is  mostly 
just  so  much  blah.  The  coming  cam- 
paign is  going  to  be  decided  upon  just 
one  issue — wet  or  dry.  Out  in  the 
middle  West  it  may  take  on  another 
aspect.  It  may  also  be  a  fight  between 
the  Fords  and  Chevrolets  and  I  be- 


lieve out  there  the  Fords  will  win. 
They  have  never  heard  of  Raskob  out 
there  yet;  but  when  they  do  they  will 
identify  him  with  General  Motors 
and  that  will  identify  him  with  the 
Chevrolet  and  then  the  war  will  be 
on.  Everybody  who  has  a  Chevrolet 
will  vote  for  Smith  and  everybody 
who  has  a  Ford  will  vote  for  Hoover." 

At  the  reception  for  reporters,  Mr. 
Z.  C.  Desmond  of  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club  was  afraid  that  Bill 
White  was  not  guarding  his  words  as 
properly  as  he  might.  "Just  a  minute, 
■  Mr.  White,"  he  said,  "are  you  sure 
you  want  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that 
there  is  only  one  issue  up  in  this  cam- 
paign?" 

"As  far  as  I  know  there  is  only 
one,"  said  Mr.  White  a  little  blankly. 

"There  is,  as  I  see  it,"  went  on 
Mr.  Desmond,  "a  much  more  impor- 
tant issue  before  the  public  and  that 
is  the  socio-economic  issue,  one  that 
means  much  more  to  the  cultural  life 
of  this  country.  Now  we  scientists — 
pseudo-scientists  I  might  say,  because 
I  am  only  a  consulting  engineer,  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
human  race  and  business  men  take 
some  interest  in  the  way  they  are 
governed." 

"Why  exclude  business  men  from 
the  human  race?"  asked  Isabel  Pat- 
erson.  But  she  got  no  answer. 

At  dinner  Bill  White  told  me  that 
the  novel  which  had  had  the  pro- 
foundest  influence  on  his  life  was 
Ed  Howe's  "The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town."  He  was  setting  type  on  a 
country  weekly  one  time,  he  said,  . 
when  a  copy  of  the  book  came  to  the 
newspaper  for  comment.  Ed  Howe 
had  published  the  book  himself  and 
had  sent  copies  around  to  various 
small  town  newspapers  for  reviews. 
Bill  said  that  hitherto  he  had  read 
only  the  false  and  saccharine  novels 
of  the  period  which  dealt  not  even 
remotely  with  life  as  he  knew  it. 
Here  was  a  novel  that  described  peo- 
ple as  he  knew  them.  When  he  had 
finished  reading  the  book  he  said,  he 
said  to  himself  that  if  novels  could 
be  written  about  the  kind  of  people 
he  knew,  he  could  write  a  novel  him- 
self, and  forthwith  he  set  about 
writing  one. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  .that 
he  has  had  the  Emporia  Gazette,  Bill 
said,  the  population  of  the  county 
has  remained  practically  the  same; 
but  in  the  meanwhile,  the  bank  de- 
posits of  the  town  have  grown  enor- 
mously; he  gets  more  advertising 
from  one  concern  in  a  month  than 
all  the  advertising  he  used  to  get 
altogether  in  a  year;  practically  every 
family  in  the  country  has  a  radio  and 
an  automobile;  and,  all  in  all,  the 
growth  of  prosperity  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  amazing. 

Mrs.  White's  breakfasts  are  fa- 
mous among  writers  all  over  the 
country  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  eat  one  of  them  as  guest  of 
the  Whites  in  Emporia.  I  told  Mrs. 
White  that  it  was  my  ambition  one 
day  to  eat  one  of  those  breakfasts  I 
had  heard  so  much  about.  "Your 
meal  ticket  is  good  any  time  you 
come    to    Emporia,    young    fellow,"  j 

said  Bill,  and  I  looked  at  Mrs.  White, 
from  whom  such  an  invitation  should 
come  if  at  all,  since  she  has  to  plan 
and  help  prepare  those  breakfasts; 
and  Mrs.  White  was  gracious  enough 
to  smile  and  nod  as  though  she 
meant  it,  which  I  am  sure  she  did. 
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Look  out  for  Sore  Throat 


—  check   it   with 

LISTERINE 

—  so    powerful 
against  germs 


To  escape  a  cold 

use  Listerine  this  way: 

\ou  can  materially  lessen  the  risk  of  catching 
colds  by  rinsing  the  hands  with  Listerine  before 
each  meal,  the  way  physicians  do.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious: 

Listerine  attacks  the  germs  of  cold  on  the 
hands,  thus  rendering  them  harmless  when  they 
enter  the  mouth  on  food  which  hands  have 
carried. 

Isn't    this    quick    precaution    worth    taking? 


AFTER  one  of  those  late- 
season  football  games 
when  the  weather  is  bad, 
up  come  the  medical  re- 
ports with  their  unhappy 
sequels. 

Raw,  rasping  throats  .  . . 
head  colds  . . .  chest  colds 
. . .  grippe  . . .  "flu". 

Yet  many  of  the  less 
serious  cases  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the 
prompt  use  of  Listerine, 
full  strength. 

Because  full  strength 
Listerine  is  powerful 
against  germs.  And  most 
cold  weather  complaints 
are  caused  by  germs. 

It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  full  strength 
Listerine  kills  even  the  B. 
Typhosus  (typhoid)  germ 
in  15  seconds.  There  is 
power  indeed!  Yet  Lister- 
ine is  so  safe  it  may  be 
used  in  any  body  cavity. 

At  the  first  sign  of 
throat  trouble,  after  long 
exposure  to  bad  weather, 
or  to  germ-laden  crowds, 
gargle  with  Listerine  full 
strength  systematically/ 

Listerine  immediately 
attacks  the  disease- 
producing  bacteria  in 
mouth  and  throat.  Time 
and  time  again  it  has  pre- 
vented a  cold  or  sore 
throat  from  becoming 
serious.  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Company,  St. 
Louis,      Mo.,      U.      S.     A. 

LISTERINE 

The  safe  antiseptic 

Have  you  tried  the  new 

Listerine  Shaving  Cream? 

Cools  your  skin  while  you  shave  and 
keeps  it  cool  afterwards.  An  outstand- 
ing shaving  cream   in  every   respect. 
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In  addition  to  the  pleasure  it  gives  while 

you  live  with  it,  there  is  no  investment 

so  safe  and  which  yields  the  return  of  a 

l_    really  fine  original  piece  of  old  furniture 


Authentic 
Antiques 

Choice  of  un- 
usual examples 
of  English  fur- 
niture, china, 
tapestries,  etc. 
Also  a  large  col- 
lection of  Ameri- 
can pieces  by  the 
old  Colonial 
master  cabinet- 
makers. 


Beautiful  Banjo  Clock 

Unusually    fine   painting 

Circa  1800 

If  you  have  the  true  collector's  spirit  and  could 
have  access  to  a  collection  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can furniture  which  it  has  taken  30  years  to  form ; 
such  a  collection  as  you  could  see  only  by  going  to 
a  museum  or  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
on  this  subject,  would  you  not  be  eager  to  come 
and  visit  us? 


Superb  example  of  a  pie- 
crust table  in  untouched 
mint  condition,  old  faded 
mahogany  and  rich  patina. 
Tap.  2()\-2  inches  in  diam- 
eter.  Height,  27%  inches. 
Circa  1760. 


ADRIEN   F.  WELLENS 


Playing   Cards     for   Gypsies   and    Kings 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


see  that  scarcely  better  than  third 
rate  artists  were  engaged  in  their 
designing.  But  while  these  men  may 
have  been  poor  with  the  pen  or  the 
graver,  they  were  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities (as  card  decorations)  of 
ominous  adventures  from  history,  of 
sly  innuendo,  and  of  blatant  lampoon 


430  East  57th  St. 


Vluxa   3107 


New  York 


In  u  full>  appointed  lion™  — not  a  shop  or  Gallery  may  be  aeen  the  above 

and    many  otber  equally   Rne  antique   piecei  where   their 

charm  and  dignity  may  lie  fully  appreciated* 


Face  card  from   a  pack  specially   de- 
signed   for    the    guests    of    the    Park 
Lane  Hotel 

or  immodesty.  Cards  were  for  them 
at  the  time  (or  so  it  seems)  merely 
a  chance  to  have  a  go  at  some  favorite 
vice,  some  royal  weakness,  or  some 
dire  and  dismal  plot. 

Some  of  the  most  fascinating  cards 
in  the  great  collection  in  London  are 
those  of  early  German  manufacture. 
A  quaint  and  primitive  quality  per- 
vades their  designs  as  well  as  their 
coloring,  so  charming  in  effect  that 
it  seems  a  pity  they  cannot  somehow 
be  revived.  On  them  appear  for  the 
suits,  in  place  of  our  familiar  Hearts, 
Diamonds,  Spades  and  Clubs,  the 
most  fanciful  arrangements  of  Bells, 
Acorns,  Hearts  and  Leaves.  Not  only 
the  "spot"  cards,  but  the  "face" 
cards  as  well,  are  done  with  amazing 
ingenuity  and  naivete.  These  cards 
were  evidently  produced  for  the  coun- 
try and  small  town  trade.  The  more 
sophisticated  packs  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  best  engravers  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  the  most  famous  one 
of  his  day,  a  certain  Master  E.  S.,  of 
whom  the  records  give  only  that 
much  of  a  name,  became  actively 
engaged  in  the  profession  and  turned 
out  many  sets  of  cards  which  found 
their  way  all  over  Europe  and  car- 
ried with  them  his  influence  as  artist 
and  engraver.  This  eminent  figure, 
now  known  only  by  his  cards  and  by 
his  initials,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
creator  of  the  art  of  engraving  as  it 
is  practiced  today. 

But  even  engraving,  which  made 
reproduction  possible  by  means  of 
plates,  was  by  this  time  becoming  too 
slow  a  process  to  supply  the  rapidly 
growing  demand.  It  was  here  that 
card  making  caused  (if  not  the  actual 
invention)  at  least  the  development 
of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood. 
It  is  agreed  that  out  of  the  fever  of 
this  new  form  of  manufacture  was 
evolved  the  idea  of  printing,  as  we 


know  it  today,  from  movable  types. 
Thus  the  greatest  of  all  civilizing  in- 
ventions can  be  attributed  to  cards. 
By  those  early  and  primitive  proc- 
esses each  colour  had  to  be  dyed  on 
each  card  by  a  separate  impression. 
Today  a  whole  pack  is  printed  with  a 
single  revolution  of  the  press. 

When  the  demand  drew  the  art- 
ists engaged  in  illuminating  reli- 
gious mss.  away  from  their  work, 
it  began  to  be  viewed  with  alarm 
from  certain  quarters.  Although 
this  may  have  seemed  to  play 
havoc  with  the  glory  of  God,  and 
' .  to  transfer  to  a  far  more  frivolous 
undertaking  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  talents  of  the  time,  it 
did  help  to  establish  a  tradition  of 
design  and  treatment  which  lasted 
for  centuries.  St.  Bernadine  was 
not  concerned  with  that,  however, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon  so 
powerfully  persuasive,  and  so 
terrifying  perhaps,  that  thousands 
of  packs  of  these  masterpieces 
were  burned  in  the  public  square 
of  Sienna  in  1423. 

For  a   number  of  years   cards 
were  proscribed  in  all  ecclesiastical 
and  royal  ordinances.  Controver- 
sies raged  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
dice  and  cards,  and  a  whole  library 
of   ponderous   tomes  was  written 
on    the    subject.    In    England    in 
1480  an  act  was  passed  to  pro- 
mote industry  among  the  working 
classes  by  "forbidding  the  use  of 
cards  to  any  but  the  nobility  ex- 
cept   on    holidays".    A    princess    of 
fifteen,  however,  was  allowed  a  regu- 
lar sum  each  month  to  pay  her  gam- 
bling diversions.  This  was  Mary,  later 
the  Queen  of  England. 

But  in  spite  of  ordinances,  the 
people  continued  to  play.  The  profit- 
ableness of  the  manufacture  of  cards 
was  such  that  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's favorites  decided  to  fenagle 
from  her  the  grant  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry. He  succeeded,  and  the  result 
was  the  first  legal  record  of  a  deci- 
sion rendered  against  monopolies. 
During  her  reign  she  commanded  the 
Master  of  Revels  "to  show  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day  at  night  a  Comedie 
or  Moral  devised  on  a  game  of 
cardes".  This  delightful  comedy  be- 
gins with  the  familiar  lines:  "Cupid 
and  my  Campaspe  played  at  cards 
for  kisses.  Cupid  payed". 

Only  a  little  later  the  infection  of 
gaming  spread  to  France  in  a  virulent 
form.  Mazarin  had  taught  the  young 
Louis  his  lust  for  gambling  along 
with  his  geography,  on  a  pack  of 
cards.  And  it  was  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  his  court  who  were  the  prey 
of  a  feverish  desire  for  gambling,  but 
all  of  Paris.  There  were  establish- 
ments for  the  devotees  of  all  classes. 
The  house  of  the  Baroness  de  Lisem- 
bac  was  famous  for  its  chic.  Cham- 
pagne and  lovely  women  refreshed 
her  guests.  And  there  were,  among 
the  4,000  gambling  houses  of  the 
city,  places  where  the  patrons  who 
were  "cleaned  out"  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  on  the  wooden  benches 
by  the  tables,  and  feasted  upon  cold 
lard  and  beans. 

Much  later,  during  the  French 
Revolution, — "At  Street  corners,  in 
gutters  by  night  in  the  glare  of  burn- 
ing houses,  the  ragged  populace 
played,  amidst  the  growl  of  cannon". 
Surely,  the  precise  squares  have 
solaced  men  in  lonely  and  dreadful 
moments.  In  the  more  recent  and 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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A  triumph  for  simplicity  is  the  new 
Corwith  lavatory.  Chaste  sculptural 
line,  an  unostentatious  set-back  in 
the  slab,  a  rectangular  bowl;  the  deft- 
est of  differences  have  given  it  originality 
without  a  hint  of  freakishness.  Other 
pieces,  a  bath,  a  dressing  table,  a  combina- 


The  Corwith     i~~ 

OF  \ 

WICE. FIRED     VITREOUS     CHINA         I 

IN     WHITE    OR     IN     COLOR  / 


tion  lavatory  and  dressing  table,  also 
may  be  had  in  the  Corwith  design. 
For  beautiful  fixturesin  charmingset- 
tings,  send  for  the  Crane  book,  New 
Ideas  for  Bathrooms,  full  of  information  on 
decoration  and  arrangement.  About  instal- 
lation, consult  any  responsible  contractor. 


Crane  Co.,  General  Offices, 
8j6  S.  Michigan  A"ve.,  Chicago 


CRAN  E 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cities 


FIXTURES.       VALVES.        FITTINGS,        AND       PIPING        FOR       DOMESTIC       AND       INDUSTRIAL       USES 
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FRENCH 

Hand-Made  Furniture 

N  these  hand-made  creations  is  represented  a  sincere  effort  to  pro- 
duce, by  time  old  methods-  furniture  of  charm,  individuality  and 
faultless  construction  such  as  characterized  the  work  of  master 
cabinetmakers  of  the  past. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  displays  at  our  New  York  Galleries.  They  include 
Antiques  and  imported  Reproductions,  as  well  as  our  own  productions,  arranged 
in  interesting  groupings  and  settings.  If  you  cannot  call,  write  for  illustrated 
brochure. 

Purchases  may   be  arranged  through  your  Decorator  or  Dealer. 

Wm.  A.   French   Furniture  Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 


New  York  Exhibition  Building 
238  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


Factory  and  Home  Office 
223  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Green  and  Gold  Vernon  Cabinet 
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3nc. 
46  East  57  St  reef 

+  New  ^Tork  + 

Antiques,  01ft|Wmc0, 
3bferiox& 


igue  Venetian  Armchait     ov- 

ith    pair    sea-green    . 
Frame     in      original     condition 


Anticpes  as  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


two  deep  drawers  raised  on  a  stand 
and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size 
to  accommodate  others  was  but  a 
short  span.  So  that  by  the  arrival  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  chests 
of  drawers  with  or  without  stands 
were  in  fairly  common  use.  The 
earlier  examples,  dating  in  the  late 
Orange  period,  are  frequently  of 
walnut  inlaid  with  marquetry  in 
floral  designs.  Others  have  the  drawer 
fronts  veneered  with  figured  wood 
and  floral  decorations  inlaid  in  oval 
panels.  Where  the  fronts  are  veneered 
with  oyster  or  burl,  the  ends  are 
similarly  treated  but  with  matched 
straight  grain  wood  which  is  generally 

Hanging  ivall  mirror  elabo- 
rately designed  with  gilded 
frame  and  eagle  heads. 
Courtesy  Charles  of  London 


Queen  Anne 
walnut  arm- 
chair, cab- 
riole legs, 
courtesy  A.  S. 
Vernay 


arranged  in  a  diagonal  pattern. 
To  no  greater  extent  is  the  skill  of 
the  woodworker  of  this  time  shown 
than  in  his  use  of  veneers  with  cabi- 


tT'alnut  dressing  table  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period  with 
turned  trumpet  legs,  ball  feet  and 
X  stretcher.  Courtesy  A.  S.  Vernay 


early  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  of  special  importance 
in  studying  Dutch  influence. 
The  broad  range  of  the 
various  articles  that  were  used  in  the 
homes  of  that  time  has  allowed  us  wider 
opportunities  to  procure  many  for  the 
old-world  interiors  that  we  are  repro- 
ducing today.  Walnut  gives  an  informal 
yet  dignified  welcome  to  the  visitor 
and  an  intimate  sense  of  comfort  to 
the  owner.  Who  is  there  who  can  sit 
at  one  of  the  beautiful  bureau-bookcases 
with  its  intricate  interior  fittings  and 
secret  recesses,  and  not  feel  that  in- 
timacy. Or  who  may  own  one  of  the 
small  dressing  tables  with  its  gracefully 
shaped  mirror  and  jewel  tills,  on  four 
plain  square  legs,  without  knowing 
elusive  romance  while  imagining  the 
bewigged  dames  who  have  gazed  into 
the  same  glass,  to  behold  their  charm. 
Other  mirrors  are  those  used  for  hang* 
ing  on  the  walls  and  these  during  the 
early  eighteenth  century  and  the 
Chippendale  period  are  without  ex- 
ception the  most  desirable  of  any 
period.  The  walnut  examples  range 
from  those  with  the  plain  scrolls  to 
the  more  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded  frames. 
Many  of  the  latter 
are  decorated  with 
gesso  work,  a  type 
of  plaster  which  is 
painted  on  and  then 
sculpted.  With  most 
mirrors  whether  of 
the  plain  or  ornate 
type  of  this  period 
t  h  e  pediment  re- 
ceived some  form  of 
ornament, an  adapta- 
( Cont'd  on  page 106) 

Early  18th  Century  wal- 
nut chair  ivith  modi- 
fied cabriole  legs, 
probably  made  by  a 
craftsman  working  in 
the  provinces.  Cour- 
tesy   Stair    &   Andrew 


net  doors  and  high-boys,  or  as  this  piece 
is  known  in  England,  chest-on-chest.  With 
both  the  drawer  fronts  and  the  panels,  he 
would  use  crotch  or  burl  outlining  it  with 
cross-banding  and  inlay;  cross-banding  be- 
ing strips  of  wood  with  a  vertical  grain, 
which  when  placed  around  the  veneer 
formed  a  frame.  Perhaps  the  pieces  dec- 
orated with  marquetry  may  require  a 
greater  sense  of  artistry,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  offer,  to  us  in  this  country, 
the  same  attraction  as  the  plainer  veneered 
surfaces.  Then  again  this  represents  an 
essentially  Dutch  tradition  rather  than  the 
purer  forms  of  English  cabinet  work  of  the 
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When  planning  your  floors,  consider  the  decorative  possibilities  in  the  new  linoleums  by 
Sloane.  Correct  and  up-to-date  in  both  color  and  design,  they  are  made  with  a  smooth  lustrous 
double- waxed  finish  that  adds  to  their  appearance  and  simplifies  cleaning.  If  you  are  building, 
you  can  save  money  by  including  floors  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane  Linoleum  in  your  specifications. 
It  is  sold  by  leading  retailers  everywhere.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


W   &>  J     /LOANE    LINOLEUM 

Note:  Would  you  like  an  attractive  scrap-book  in  which  to  preserve  ideas  and  plans 
for  your  home?  This  100  page  book,  size  1 1"  by  24-",  bound  in  blue  cloth,  stamped  in 
silver,  value  $2.50,  will  be  sent  to  home-planners,  together  with  suggestions  on  interior 
decorations  by  W,  &  J.  Sloane,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  to  cover  postage  and  hantlting. 
Address  Advertising  Department,  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  577  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


RADIOIA 

SUPER  —  HETERODYNE 


A  cabinet  of  rare  beauty  encloses  this  superb  in- 
strument, masterpiece  of  the  world's  greatest  radio 
engineers.  The  famous  RCA  Super-Heterodyne — 
finest  achievement  in  radio  design — now  made  a 
still  more  wonderful  instrument,  with  the  new 
simplified  A.  C.  electric  operation,  and  with  the 
new  RCA  Dynamic  Speaker — the  reproducer  with- 
out a  peer.  Fidelity  of  tone  production  over  the 
entire  musical  range  such  as  has  never  before 
been  known  in  radio.  $375  (less  Radiotrons). 


£a*u-cAv 


nuij  with  confidence 


when? you  see  this  sign 
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RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103— De  luxe  model 

of  the  famous    100 A.    The   new  design   und 

tapestry  covering  nutke  it  highly  decorative. 

$37.50. 


RCA  RADIOLA  60— Beautifully  designed  table  model 
of  new  Radiola  Super  -Heterodyne  with  A.  C.  electric 
operation.  Single  control  with  illuminated  dial.  Two- 
toned  walnut  veneered  cabinet.  An  instrument  of  won- 
derful musical  range  and  tone  fidelity. 

$175  (less  Radiotrons). 


RADIO   CORPORATION    OF   AMERICA 

MW     \OKK         CHICAGO        SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Furniture  for  the  Modern  Age 


....  Expressing  20th  Cen- 
tury concepts  of  creative  art 
in  furniture.  .  .  .  Throwing 
off  the  shackles  that  bind  us 
to  age-old  periods.  .  .  .  Furni- 
ture that  expresses  the  verve, 
the  pace,  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern life,  yet  retaining  to  the 
fullest  degree  the  quality  of 
being  livable.  .  .  .  These  are 
the  attributes  of  the  furni- 
ture for  the  modern  age 
which  you  may  see  at  the 
showrooms  of  Albert 
Grosfeld,  Inc.  by  presenting 
the  card  of  your  decorator 
or  dealer. 


& 
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Modernistic  commode  of  amboine. 
The  front  is  inlaid  u.'ith  motlier-of- 
pearl,  ivory,  kingswood,  sycamore, 
burled    asli    and    other    rare    woods. 


To  Decorators  and  Dealers 

Visit  our  display  at  the 
November  Grand 
Rapids  Market,  Keeler 
Building,  second  floor. 

In  our  showrooms  are  to  be 
seen  reproductions  of  furni- 
ture of  all  the  historic 
periods.  Our  illustrated  cata- 
logue will  be  mailed  upon 
request  to  decorators  and 
dealers. 


Albert  Grosfeld,  Inc. 


801-803  THIRD  AVENUE 

NEW   YORK 

CHICAGO  1244  North  Clark  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  Representative  Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor 

611   South  Virgil  Street 


CARON  CORP.,  389  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  group  in  our  New  York  show- 
room consisting  of  Wrought  Iron 
Torcheres  (originals  in  Burgos 
Cathedral),  embossed  cushioned 
leather  bench  (original  in  Archae- 
ological Museum,  Madrid),  Wall 
hanging  Repostero  (original 
17th  century  model  in  Casa  de 
Alcanices)  polychromed  prints 
on  wooden  backs  reproducing 
Velasquez    and    Goya    paintings. 

Architects,  Interior  Decorators  and 
their  clients  will  find  in  our 
showroom  a  complete  display  of 
everything  made  in  Spain  for  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  including 
tiles  and  lighting  fixtures 

INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 
Madrid  Spain 

American  Associates 

Manuel  Caragol  &  Son  Inc. 


Established  1903 


Playing  Cards   for  Gypsies   and    Kings 

(Continued  jrom  page  102) 


far  more  terrible  din  of  artillery,  men 
in  uniform  were  diverted  by  cards 
from  ghastly  preoccupations. 

Just  before  the  French  Revolution, 
Marly,  one  of  King  Louis'  palaces, 
became  the  gambling  rooms  for 
royalty.  Almost  anyone,  however, 
could  get  in:  clean  linen  and  an  intro- 
duction from  a  court  official  sufficed. 
In  Lettres  Persanes,  a  contemporary 
chronicle,  Montesquieu  says,  "Play 
is  very  much  in  vogue  in  Europe; 
to  be  a  gambler  is  to  hold  a  position; 
this  title  alone  stands  in  the  stead  of 
birth,  wealth  or  probity."  Such,  it 
seems,  may  not  have  been  an  exag- 
geration; for  one  of  the  King's  great- 
est cronies  was  Langlee,  son  of  a 
footman,  whose  only  claim  to  the 
royal  favor  was  his  skill  at  cards. 
Naturally,  card  sharping  became  a 
common  matter.  The  disgrace  was  not 
in  cheating  but  in  getting  caught. 
Disputes  were  so  numerous  at  Marly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  strict 
rules  to  guard  the  players.  Neverthe- 
less, this  did  not  prevent  burnished 
gold  snuff  boxes  from  being  held  in 
reflective  positions,  nor  cards  from 
being  slightly  bent  or  scratched.  Con- 
siderable annoyance  might  have  been 
avoided  by  adopting  the  Russian  cus- 
tom of  using  a  fresh  pack  of  cards  in 
every  new  game.  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
retails  the  scandal  of  "The  degrada- 
tion and  banishment  of  a  certain 
Mr.  S.  who  won  500,000  crowns  with 
prepared  cards".  The  king  promised 
him  a  pardon  for  a  free  confession 
and  discovered  that  this  gentleman 
had  been  supplying  many  "excellent" 
families  with  similar  packs. 

It  appears  that  not  only  ancient 
monarchies  were  epidemic  with  the 
card  plague,  but  sturdy  young  repub- 
lics as  well.  Under  Miscellaneous  in 
the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Gazette  for 
July  28,  1700,  one  finds:  "A  corre- 
spondent informs  us  that  such  is  the 
demand  at  this  moment  for  Playing 
Cards,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
them  work  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten  at  night,  and  their  cus- 
tomers from  ten  at  night  till  seven 
in  the  morning".  In  1783  a  letter 
quoted  in  the  Republican  Court, 
which  was  written  by  a  young  lady 
who  was  visiting  the  Van  Horns  in 
New  York,  runs  thus:  "All  is  a  dead 
calm  until  the  cards  are  introduced, 
when  you  see  pleasure  dancing  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  matrons,  and  they 
seem  to  gain  new  life". 


340  E.  44  St. 


New  York  City 


Send  for  our  booklet 


All  this  despite  the  fact  that  cards 
were  called  the  "devil's  picture 
books"  by  the  Puritans  less  than  a 
century  before  that.  Not  a  single 
playing  card  did  the  Mayflower  carry. 
But  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  in 
the  other  great  pioneer  expedition 
which  carried  Columbus,  the  crew 
played  cards  almost  the  whole  way 
over  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  an 
endless  voyage.  Finally,  however, 
they  grew  so  alarmed  at  the  persis- 
tent, non-appearance  of  land,  that 
they  looked  about  for  some  cause  of 
this  evil  luck  and  decided  that  the 
.cards  might  be  what  they  called 
the  "Jonahs".  So  overboard  went  the 
cards  and,  strangely  enough,  land  was 
soon  sighted.  This  omen  did  not  keep 
them  from  returning  to  their  pastime. 
The  leaves  of  the  copas  tree  had  to 
serve  as  material  for  the  new  packs. 

To  get  around  the  Puritans'  abhor- 
rence of  the  gay  pasteboards,  instruc- 
tive sets  were  issued.  One  of  them, 
which  is  still  preserved,  contains 
suits  representing  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  On  one  of  the  cards  in 
this  pack  the  chief  towns  of  America 
and  their  respective  populations  are 
given — an  interesting  bit  of  statis- 
tics— "M  e  x  i  c  0,  1 50,000 ;  Lima, 
60,000;  Quito,  60,000;  Cusco,  40,000; 
Panama,  40,000 ;  Philadelphia, 
40,000;  New  York,  23,000;  Boston, 
19,000;  and  Newport,  6,000". 

As  far  as  modern  playing  cards  are 
concerned,  and  by  modern  is  meant 
all  cards  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  there  has  been  no  improvement 
beyond  that  of  mere  mechanical 
finish.  The  very  inventions  which 
they  so  actively  helped  to  bring  about ' 
and  develop  have  standardized  them 
out  of  all  individuality.  Printing, 
papermaking  and  all  the  other  per- 
fections of  manufacture  have  given 
us  cards  that  are  no  doubt  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  handle  than  any  of 
those  which  fell  so  gracefully  upon 
the  tables  of  preceding  centuries,  but 
the  eye  no  longer  lingers  upon  faces 
curiously  and  charmingly  designed. 
Surely,  these  old-fashioned  cards 
must  have  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  pastime.  At  any  rate,  to  see 
them  is  to  wish  that  something  of 
their  picturesque  quality  might  be 
revived,  so  that  one  might  hold  a 
hand  exciting  for  another  reason 
than  the  fine  run  of  spades  or  the 
full  house  which  it  contains,  good  to 
look  at  even  when  these  are  lacking. 


Antiques  as  Decoration 
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tion  of  the  shell  carved  in  the 
wood  or  applied;  a  pierced  circle  in 
which  the  figure  of  a  bird  is  placed; 
or  an  ornament  between  two  scrolls. 
Usually  this  bird  is  copied  from  the 
exotic  pheasant  of  the  East,  but  it  is 
not  uncommonly  replaced  by  an 
eagle,  which  is  also  of  Oriental  origin. 
This  eagle  motif  is  found  as  ter- 
minals to  elbow  rests  of  chairs  and  in 
rare  instances  the  head  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  carved  foliation  on 
the  tops  of  mirrors.  The  small  dress- 
ing glasses  with  the  jewel  tills,  already 
mentioned,  were  also  employed  sepa- 
rately with  what  are  actually  knee- 
hole  writing  desks.  The  latter  are 
about  thirty  inches  wide  with  a  long 
drawer  beneath  the  top  and  a  series 
of  smaller  drawers  in  the  pedestals 
at  each  side  of  the  knee-hole.  The 
convenience  of  this  piece  is  obvious. 


With  the  mirror  it  performs  the  ser- 
vice of  a  charming  dressing  table, 
while  the  looking  glass  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  lower  part  is  immedi- 
ately useful  as  a  desk. 

It  would  be  possible  to  enumerate 
many  other  pieces  that  became  part 
of  the  everyday  furniture  of  the  wal- 
nut period.  Unusual  examples  of  the 
William  III  and  Queen  Anne  reigns 
are  sought  by  the  more  eclectic  col- 
lectors, and,  owing  to  the  number  of 
such  pieces  that  survive,  we  are  also 
able  to  furnish  complete  rooms  in  the 
manner  of  that  time. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  eighteenth  article 
in  our  popular  series  "Antiques  as  Dec- 
oration", will  appear  in  the  December 
number.  The  topic  treated  will  be  old 
Chinese  Snuff  Bottles  illustrated  from 
the  collection  of  Col.  James  A.  Blair  and 
is  written  with   authority  and  interest.} 
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Importer  of  Italian  Decorative  Arts 
348  Congress  St.,  Boston  New  York  Chicago 

A  LTHOUGH  accredited  nationally  as  exclusive  importers  of  unusual  deco- 

/■A     rative   arts,   few  perhaps   know   that  we  are  in   a   foremost   position  to 

JL     \.  offer   to   our    discerning    clientele    a   wide   variety    of  bases   suitable   for 

lamps.  Our  creations  are  easily  recognized  by  their  distinctive  note,  and  may  be 

seen  in  the  better  shops   throughout  the  country. 

Our   complete    lines   are   on   display  at  our    permanent    Showrooms    in    Boston, 

New     York    and    Chicago,     where     you    are     cordially    welcome     at    any    time 

it      accompanied     by     your     Decorator, — or     on     presentation     of     his     card. 

An    interesting    catalogue    of    our     Reproduction 

Furniture   and    Lamps   is   now    available.    You    are 

invited  te  write  for  a  copy. 
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LAMPS  <ih  CLASSIC  IVD  MODERN  DBBION  ( Riaht  tn  left)  No.  215.  Massive  proportions  and  rich  design  tor  the  lihrary  or  foyer.  $118.(1(1  *  *  *  No.  190.  Bright  Persian  blue  base  and  highly 
decorated  shade  In  a  large  reading  lamp,  fsi.oo  *  *  "  \«.  !',.!.  Tin*  Italian  version  <>l  Art  Moderns  in  yellow  and  black  presents  a  striking  living  room  accessory,  $52.00  *  *  *  No.  223.  With  crackled 
thadt  repeating  tin  motif  of  tin  base,  >a  .u>t>ii>l>  Hzt  !>>i  occasional  laid,  .  $£$.00  ■  ■  •  Xn.  241.  Fat  tin  bedside  table,  or  in  yairs  an  tin  poudreuse, — this  charming  urn  in  cream  pottery  with  French 
print  shade,  $13  ;»    ■    '    ■   \o.   (46     Decidedly  different  is  this  ,,t,n  candlestick  fitted  \oith  new  squared  shad,    in  rid,  brown  tones,  $27. on. 


Vl.Mc/ 


A  new  range  of  modern  colors  in  narrow  width 
and  Broadloom  carpets,  figured  and  plain,  is  now 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Also  modern  designs 

in  Axminster. 

Exclusive  distributors  of 

NASSAU  BROADLOOM  CHENILLE 

•     JOHN    McCAGNEY 

WHOLESALE      CARPETS     AND      RUGS 


342     MADISON     AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 


Samples  on  Request 
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PORTOVAULT  service  eliminates  all  wrapping 
and  crating.  Your  furniture  is  kept  in  the 
same  fire-and-moth  proof  steel  container  in  which 
it  leaves  your  doorstep — the  first  handling  is  the 
last.  And  you  may  see  your  furniture  at  any  time 
at  our  warehouse  quickly  and  comfortably. 

This  is  truly  a  service  of  which  you  might  well 
dream,  never  expecting  it  to  exist — so  perfect  is 
it  in  every  detail.  A  service  especially  adapted  to 
those  who  are  kept  constantly  on  the  move  by 
the  ever  shifting  scene  of  social  activities. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  it  is 
carried  on  an  automobile  chassis  to 
our  warehouse. 


2    Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its  own 
compartment. 


*a 


t^l/^y   3    7/  y°"    des"e    access    to    your 
V»       ^   property, your Portovau It  is  brought 


© 


to   you  tn  a  comfortable  reception 
room. 


^   INC    ^^  C-i  <J 

SECOND  AVE.  AT  61ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent  0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 
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What  Americans  Are  Seeing  In  Paris 
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that  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
foreign  artist  has  been  so  honored  by 
the  French  people. 

The  Isadora  Duncan  Memorial 
Week  was  inaugurated  in  the  Grand 
Amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  with 
eulogies  delivered  by  the  French  dele- 
gate to  the  League  of  Nations,  Mon- 
sieur Paul-Boncour.  Then  followed 
a  concert  by  the  Casedesus  Harpe 
Quartet  which  played  those  selections 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven  that  Isadora 
danced  so  often. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week  there 
were  lectures  by  Elizabeth  and  Ray- 
mond Duncan  on  the  art  of  their  sis- 
ter's dancing  and  also  exhibitions  of 
the  Isadora  Duncan  dance  method 
by  the  pupils  of  Elizabeth  Duncan's 
School  of  the  Dance  at  Salzburg.  And 
exhibitions  were  held  of  the  drawings 
of  Isadora  by  Jose  Clara,  Grandjuan 
and  Bourdelle. 

The  great  event  of  the  Memorial 
Week  vvas  the  closing  night  at  the 
Palais  du  Trocadero.  The  Colonne 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Gabriel 
Pierne  played  the  music  of  Schubert, 
Gluck,  Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Cesar 
Franck  that  Isadora  had  used  to 
create  her  immortal  dances. 

The  huge  stage  of  the  Trocadero 
was  hung  with  the  famous  blue  cur- 
tains of  Isadora  which  served  her  as 
decor  from  the  beginning  of  her 
career  in  1904  in  Munich  and  traveled 
with  her  the  rest  of  her  life  and  deco- 
rated the  walls  of  her  studio  in  Nice, 
where  she  lay  in  state  after  her  death. 
At  one  side  of  the  stage  was  placed 
the  purple  cloak  which  had  covered 
Isadora  when  she  danced  Chopin's 
Marche  Funebre  and  also  covered  the 
casket  when  she  was  dead.  Upon  this 
purple  velvet  was  hung  a  simple 
wreath  of  olive  branches. 

The  effect  of  this  simple  setting 
with  the  orchestra  playing  those 
beautiful  symphonies  was  tremen- 
dous. There  was  the  exact  setting  for 
the  appearance  of  Isadora  and  no 
Isadora  appeared. 

Finally  when  the  orchestra  played 
Gluck's  "Orpheus"  the  pupils  of 
Elizabeth  Duncan  appeared  and 
danced  the  dances  that  Isadora  had 
taught  them.  The  final  number  on  the 
program  was  Cesar  Franck's  "Re- 
demption". The  seventeen  beautiful 
young  girls  sat  in  a  semi-circle  on 
the  stage,  around  what  one  felt  surely 
was  the  spirit  of  their  great  teacher 
and  mother. 

When  the  great  audience  that  had 
filled  the  Trocadero  as  only  it  had 
been  filled  when  Isadora  herself 
danced  there,  realized  that  the  music 
was  over,  it  rose  quietly  as  one  per- 
son and  moved  out  of  the  theatre  as 
if  there  had  been  a  real  communica- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  that  great 
American  artist,  Isadora  Duncan. 

LA  ARGENTINA  AND  THE  BALLETS 
ESPANOLS 

At  last,  after  twenty  years'  un- 
rivalled supremacy,  the  Ballets  Russes 
has  a  rival.  And  quite  appropriately 
it  is  that  other  dancing  people,  the 
Spanish,  who  have  become  the  rivals. 

Sponsored,  trained  and  inspired  by 
the  greatest  of  all  living  Spanish 
dancers,  La  Argentina,  the  Ballets 
Espanols  made  its  first  appearance 
in  Paris  this  season,  prior  to  making 
a  world  tour  which  will  include  New 
York  in  November. 

With  the  ideal  of  creating  a  re- 
naissance of  the  dance  in  Spain,  as 
Diaghileff  did  for  Russia.  La  Argen- 
tina has  grouped  around  her  the 
young   talent    from   all    over    Spain; 


dancers,  musicians,  painters  and  cos- 
turners.  These  young  artists  have 
found  in  this  organization  a  means  of 
presenting  their  efforts  to  a  much 
larger  audience  than  they  could  other- 
wise find.  While  de  Falla,  Granados. 
and  Albeniz  are  already  world  famous, 
there  are  the  younger  men  such  as 
Gustavo  Duran,  Ernesto  Halfter  and 
Oscar  Espla  who  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance outside  Spain  and  painters 
such  as  Ricardo  Baroja,  Nestor,  and 
Bartolozzi. 

Yery  wisely  Argentina  has  kept  her 
company  working  upon  Spanish 
themes  for  their  ballets,  realizing  that 
it  was  when  Diaghileff  forsook  the 
•themes  of  Holy  Russia  and  became 
influenced  by  the  modern  French  that 
he  lost  much  of  the  original  fire  and 
vitality. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
ballets  is  called  "The  Smugglers", 
in  which  although  historical  facts  are 
slightly  juggled  to  make  Prosper  Me- 
rimee  a  friend  of  the  future  Empress 
Eugenie,  the  idea  is  amusing;  that  it 
was  from  this  episode  that  Merimee 
got  the  idea  for  his  immortal  "Car- 
men". La  Argentina  dances  the  beau- 
tiful and  spritely  Countess  de  Montijo 
with  a  grace  and  a  distinction  that 
are  classic. 

Then  comes  the  ballet-pantomime, 
"Fandango  de  Candil".  The  setting 
is  a  popular  cabaret  in  Madrid  in 
1850  to  which  come  the  nobles  in 
disguise  to  amuse  themselves  and 
watch  the  famous  dancer  Nina  Bonita. 
The  lover  of  Bonita,  in  order  to 
arouse  her  jealousy,  invites  one  of  the 
masked  ladies  to  dance.  Bonita  en- 
raged, tears  off  the  lady's  mask  and 
reveals  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Queen  herself.  Luckily  in  the  struggle 
the  lamps  are  overturned  and  the 
Queen  escapes  unnoticed.  Then  the 
Bonita  and  her  lover,  reconciled, 
dance  the  Bolero  to  the  amusement 
of  the  assembly.  The  costumes  and 
decor  by  Nestor  are  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  program  and  the  music  of 
Duran  is  gay,  light  and  pleasing. 

The  last  half  of  the  program  is 
devoted  to  native  Spanish  dances, 
each  province  being  represented  by 
its  peasant  dance.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  entire  corps  de  ballet  excels.  The 
costumes  are  exact  copies  of  the  real 
peasant  ones  and  are  extremely  pic- 
turesque. The  program  ends  with  the 
Da?ises  de  Feu  by  Manuel  de  Falla 
which  is  a  primitive  ritual  dance  per- 
formed by  the  Spanish  peasants  to 
chase  away  the  evil  spirits.  La  Argen- 
tina dances  this  dance  with  a  beauty 
and  a  mystery  that  are  almost  fright- 
ening. 

The  Ballets  Espanols  danced  in 
Paris  for  six  weeks,  at  the  Theatre 
Femina  which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of 
its  success  when  one  remembers  that 
even  Diaghileff 's  Ballets  Russes  danced 
but  eight  performances  this  season 
in  Paris. 

the  jazz  opera:  "johnxy  leads 
the  dance" 

News  reached  Paris  many  months 
ago  of  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
"great  jazz  opera",  "Johnny  leads  the 
Dance"  by  Ernest  Krenek.  when  it 
was  produced  in  Vienna,  Berlin  and 
Hamburg.  And  then  came  word  that 
even  the  venerable  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  of  New  York  has  ac- 
cepted it  for  production  this  fall.  So 
the  interest  which  attended  its  Pari- 
sian presentation  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs-Elysees  this  season  was  tre- 
mendous. Here  was  the  chef-d'-eeuvre 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Newhouse  Galleries 

Distinguished  Paintings  and  Wor\s  of  Art 


•EGYPT"   by   F.  ZUCCARRELLI 


I 


11  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

537  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


484  N.  Kingshighway  Blvd. 
ST.  LOUIS 

2717  West  7th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


ANTIQUE  S 


jwo  unusually  good  Chippen- 
dale antiques  from  the  Colby 
collection  .  .  .The  table  is  of 
unique  interest  for  its  tilting  top, 
sliding  front,  secret  compart- 
ment and  other  conveniences 
which  adapt  it  to  an  artist's 
needs  .  .  .We  should  like  to 
have  you  visit  our  departments 
of  antiques  and  reproductions. 
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SONS 


129  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.  •  •  •  CHICAGO 

Interior  Decorators 
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Chippendale  cabinet  with  gold  base  and  white  mahogany  doors, 

decorated  by  hand.  Shellback  Chippendale  side  chair,  the  original 

of  which  is  in  Roehampton  House.  A  set  of  similar  chairs  ivas 

made  by  the  famous  cabinet  maker  for  Marie  Antoinette 

— From  Shaw  Furniture  Co.,  New  York 


i 
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urniture? 


HERE  are  three  basic  requirements 
we  should  demand  of  good  furni- 
ture— design,  construction  and 
quality  of  materials.  By  design  we 
mean  faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of  the  style  on 
which  it  is  based,  beauty  of  line,  proportion 
and  detail  and  entire  absence  of  insincerity  or 
producing  of  effects  by  counterfeit  means. 
These  are  the  visible  things  the  trained  eye  dis- 
cerns. Construction  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  best  practices  of  cabinetmaking  and 


this  requires  a  great  deal  of  time-taking  and 
labor-taking  hand-work.  But  it  is  also  in  how 
the  unseen  details  are  handled  that  separates 
good  furniture  from  the  other  kind.  To  be  able 
to  distinguish  these  characteristics  requires  a 
technical  knowledge  and  training  in  furniture 
making.  In  lieu  of  this  knowledge,  your  pro- 
tection lies  in  buying  furniture  made  by  those 
whose  productions  are  a  bond  of  trust  between 
you  and  them. 


Authentic    design,    skilled    craftsmanship,    highest   grade 
materials  and  close  attention  to  the  numberless  seen  and 
unseen  details  which  go  into  making  of  the  highest  quality 
furniture — the    kind  of  furniture    we    make. 
You   are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms. 


*  Makers  of  Finest  Quality  Furniture  * 


Cooper-Williams, inc. 

385  Madison  Avenue 
Ne\/York  City 


'Phone  Vanderbilt  5048 


Orsenigo  Cq.inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New^ork  City 

•Phone  Murray  Hill  4500 


Palmer  8  Embury  Mfg.Co. 

222  East  46^  Street 
New  York  City 

'Phone   Murray    Hill   4787 

SCHMIEG,HUNGATE  8  KOTZIAN,  inc. 

521  East  72  &  Street 
New  \ork  City 

'Phone  Butterficld  8165 


Shaw  Furniture  Co. 

730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Y>rk  City 

'Phone  Circle  6013 

Somma  Shops,  inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  Y)rk  City 

'Phone   Murray   Hill  4966 
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Fine  Crystal  Chandeliers 
Candelabra  and  Wall  Lights 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Slwwroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 


No.  218 


"In  the  modern 
spirit"  suiMia- 
rizes  the  appeal- 
ing distinction 
of  Armchair  No. 
2  1  8,  illustrated 
at  the  left.  It  is 
custom-made  of 
the  finest  genu- 
ine stick  reed 
obtainable. 


(She   cJTristocrat  of  <Jieed  ^furniture 

FOR  the  sunporch  or  for  a  delightfully  comfortable 
chair  in  one's  bedroom,  reed  furniture  is  an  obvious 
choice.  And  in  choosing  reed  furniture,  you  will  want 
smart  lines,  striking  colors,  quality  construction  ...  all 
of  which  you  will  find  in  MASTERCRAFT — "The  Aristo- 
crat  of    Reed   Furniture." 

to   us  for   illustrations  oj  KccJ 

tun   <ind   jor    the    name    »  dealer. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  [telephoi  Ashland  8216 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


Clarence  Redd.  The  negro  soldiers 
sang,  caroused  and  danced  to  split  the 
roof.  A  thrilling  entertainment. 

THE  BIG  POND 

A  delightful  and  laugh  provoking 
comedy  of  international  manners, 
which  owes  its  success  to  its  fine  cast- 
ing and  acting,  lifted  the  heavy  veils 
of  golf,  business  and  bootleg  cares 
from  our  brains  for  a  night  when 
"The  Big  Pond,"  by  George  Middle- 
ton  and  A.  E.  Thomas  (two  experts 
at  popular  stagecraft)  blew  into  the 
simmering  Forties.  Here  we  have  a 
suave  Frenchman  who  meets  a  hard- 
boiled  American  family  from  Vernon, 
Ohio,  in  Venice,  who  is  not  a  roue,  a 
fortune-hunter,  a  sissy  or  a  villain  of 
any  kind.  He  is  an  impoverished  gen- 
tleman who  becomes  a  courier  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  heroine.  He  is 
taken  to  Ohio  and  becomes  a  humor- 
ously hard-boiled  Franco-American 
manager  in  the  father's  rubber  goods 
factory.  Here,  you  see,  is  tittering 
comedy  stuff,  with  a  whippy  dialogue 
and  a  violent  contrast  of  Continental 
and  Buckeye  ideals.  Do  not  take  this 
comedy  too  seriously,  but  go  to  it  as 
you  would  a  tea  of  pickles  and  cock- 
tails. Your  grins  will  be  wide  and  con- 
tinuous. The  cast  is,  as  I  said,  a 
knock-out.  High  spots:  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kenna  as  the  Frenchman  learning  to 
be  an  American  Babbitt,  Henry  Bil- 
lings as  Harlan  Briggs,  a  culture-be- 
damned,  rip-snorting  American  papa 
whose  life  is  rubber,  and  Miss  Lucile 
Nikolas  as  Barbara.  That  fine  actress, 
Doris  Rankin,  was  rather  miscast  as 
an  Ohio  society  reporter.  "The  Big 
Pond''  is  a  hit  without  a  doubt. 

MACHINAL 

There  was  a  lot  of  hermetically 
sealed  secrecy  about  Arthur  Hopkins' 
.first  production,  and  when  it  appeared 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  mixture  of 
"Roger  Bloomer,"  "The  Adding  Ma- 
chine," "An  American  Tragedy,"  and 
Eugene  O'Neill's  self-talkies.  The 
concoction  in  ten  episodes  is  by 
Sophie  Treadwell,  to  which  she  has 
added  one  original  and  daring  in- 
cident to  the  authors  from  whom  she 
derives.  That  is  when  the  girl  who  is 
going  to  the  chair  for  the  murder  of 
her  uninteresting  husband  says  to  the 
priest,  "The  one  feeling  of  freedom  I 
ever  enjoyed  was  the  moment  I  mur- 
dered my  husband."  The  play  itself 
is  a  sombre  and  often  Dreiser-like 
story  of  a  girl  who  has  no  aim  in  life, 
is  always  unhappy  about  the  subways, 
and  who  finally  murders  her  rich  hus- 
band for  no  purpose  that  I  could 
fathom.  We  were  told  that  the  story 
is  founded  on  the  Ruth  Snyder  case. 
Well,  the  girl  in  "Machinal''  bears  as 
much  resemblance  to  Ruth  Snyder, 
psychically  or  otherwise,  as  Musso- 
lini does  to  Ben  Turpin.  The  girl's 
actions  lack  psychological  motive. 
Zita  Johann,  a  newcomer  to  Broad- 
way, becomes  famous  over-night.  She 
handles  the  part  of  "A  Young 
Woman"  superbly,  and  is  an  actress 
of  great  emotional  promise.  George 
Stillwell  gave  a  great  impersonation 
of  the  babbitized  husband.  He  was  an 
uncanny  machine.  In  fact,  the  cast 
was  splendid  throughout  and  the 
settings  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
were  good — so  I  grieve  that  the  play 
itself  divested  of  its  scenic  boloney 
and  its  good  acting  is  only  cheap 
glassware. 

ELMER  GANTRY 

Sinclair  Lewis  is  our  greatest  satir- 
ist (Cabell  is  sheer,  god-like  irony"). 
1  If  he  lives  long  enough  he  will  write 


the  Comedy  of  Contemporaneous 
American  Life  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
vitriol.  His  "Elmer  Gantry"  is  a 
colossal  bombardment  of  hokum,  that 
just  missed  immortality  by  its  being 
too  purposely  colossal.  Of  course,  it 
had  to  be  Broadwayized.  Patrick 
Kearney  and  Thompson  Buchanan 
did  the  job.  The  result  was,  as  one 
critic  put  it,  blasting  hokum  with 
hokum.  The  burning  of  the  Temple 
at  Atlantic  City,  the  between-the-acts 
revival  meeting  out  on  48th  Street 
and  the  antics  in  the  aisles — this 
hooey  does  not  make  for  legitimate 
drama.  The  play,  such  as  it  is,  records 
some  of  the  amours  of  Elmer,  his 
cacogastric  caterwaulings  about  Re- 
demption, and  so  on — you've  read  the 
book,  I  presume.  If  so,  you  won't 
miss  anything  by  not  seeing  the  play. 
Edward  Pawley  played  Gantry  with 
some  elemental  power.  Adele  Klaer 
as  Sharon  Falconer,  the  Venusian  re- 
deemer of  drunks  and  atheists,  was 
not  convincing — but  what  woman 
could  be  in  these  sly-winking  times? 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS 

This  rather  ironic  title  served  to 
shoot  straight  into  our  brains  some 
vivid  and  quite  recognizable  scenes  in 
a  New  York  newspaper  office  and 
vital  copies  of  some  of  the  "gentle- 
men" who  dish  us  up  the  daily  dirt 
and  disasters.  The  play,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  is  by  Ward  Morehouse, 
of  The  Sun.  There  isn't  any  attempt 
at  plot  or  even  story-telling.  Mr. 
Morehouse  has  thrown  all  this  to  the 
winds,  and  instead  has  gone  in  for 
portrait  painting,  wisecracks  and  the 
whole  drab,  hectic,  fascinating,  killing 
life  behind  the  scenes,  which  the  lay 
public,  at  least  on  the  night  I  was 
there,  took  to  its  breast  with  delight. 
Now  that  the  Dear  Public  knows  all 
about  back  stage  and  all  about  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  get  out  their 
newspapers,  I  suggest  that  some  one 
give  us  the  dirty  insides  of  Congress. 
George  Abbott,  the  Reinhardt  of 
Realism,  staged  the  play  and  did  a 
good  job.  All  these  reporters  and  re- 
write men  are  recognizable  at  sight, 
with  John  Cromwell  topping  the  list 
as  a  man  who  tries  to  quit  the  game 
for  publicity  work,  but  comes  back 
home  to  the  bosom  of  Hoe.  This  is  a 
he-man  play  for  he-males.  Therefore, 
the  ladies  enjoy  it  immensely. 

EVA   THE   FIFTH 

John  Golden,  our  Sir  Galahad  of 
Sweetness  and  Light  and  All  Things 
Chemically  Pure,  entered  the  Broad- 
way bedlam  with  a  play  which  he 
joined  together  with  Kenyon  Nichol- 
son. You  may  be  sure  that  anything 
that  Mr.  Golden  puts  together  will 
never  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
District  Attorney's  face  or  cause 
cerebral  whirlwinds  in  the  brains  of 
Culture.  He  is,  as  "Eva  the  Fifth" 
proves,  once  again,  and  then  again, 
all  for  laundered  wisecracks,  Vic- 
torian "by  Hecks!"  and  sweet,  sen- 
timental tears.  And  he  proves  that  a 
large  number  of  New  York's  theatre- 
going  public  wants  this  eternal  sort  of 
thing.  The  line  at  the  box  office  shows 
how  the  spreading  of  Sweetness  and 
Light  pays.  The  play  itself  concerns 
the  trials  and  tribulations  (as  we  used 
to  say,  dearie!)  of  a  barnstorming 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  troupe  in  which 
castor  oil  (ha!  ha!)  figures  and  "Ori- 
ole has  thrown  up  her  part,"  as  Topsy 
says.  There  are,  however,  a  lot  of 
real  laughs  in  this  play,  which  is  un- 
questionably a  Golden  masterpiece 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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lOU  almost  expect  to  see  the  reflection 
of  the  Little  Corporal  as  you  view  this 
lustrous  floor;  to  see  his  tri-cornered  hat 
flung  on  a  mirrored  chair. 

For  here,  in  Napoleon's  library  at  Mal- 
maison,  everything  is  just  as  he  left  it;  his 
desks,  his  chairs,  his  pictures.  Most  re 
markable,  the  very  floor  he  strode  remains 
as  he  knew  it,  mellow,  rich,  unblemished. 

AN    ART    REGAINED 

Unbelievable,  when  you  think  of  the 
tramping  feet  of  millions  of  visitors  through 
a  century?  Not  at  all.  For  Europeans  have 
long  known  the  art  of  enriching  and  pre 
serving  floors. 

Servant  problems  have  made  it  nearly  a 
lost  art  in  many  American  homes.  But  it  is 
now  regained.  A  remarkable  new  inven- 
tion  makes  waxing  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  very  easiest  and  most  inexpensive  way 
to  care  for  them— the  Johnson  Electric 
Polisher. 

New  or  old,  varnished,  shellacked,  lino- 
leum, or  tile,  on  any  floor  Johnson  electric 
waxing  will  work  wonders. 


<J 


Quickly  you  spread  on  Johnson's  Liquid 
Wax  with  the  lamb's  wool  mop.  Attach 
the  Polisher  to  any  electric  socket.  Then 
watch  it  burnish  your  floors  to  wondrous 
new  beauty. 

A  TRANSFORMATION 

In  the  wake  of  its  whirling  brush  the 
wax  is  driven  deep  into  the  pores,  height' 
ening  floor  beauty,  repelling  dirt,  protect- 
ing  against  wear.  It  does  all  the  work. 
Your  task  is  merely  to  guide  it  with  a  finger 
touch.  No  bearing  down;  no  pushing; 
effortless. 

Wax  has  the  same  beautifying,  preserv- 
ing effect  on  furniture.  It  forms  a  film  of 
loveliness  which  looks  so  soft  and  satin'like 
yet  really  is  so  hard  that  scars  and  dirt 
can't  get  through  it.  It  doesn't  show  finger 
marks.  It  dusts  off  like  a  mirror. 

Try  it.  Mail  the  Coupon  for  sample  and 
booklet,  before  you  turn  the  page. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &?  SON,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

"The  Interior  Finishing  Authorities" 

(Canadian  Factory:  Brant  ford,  Ontario) 

Waxes   -    Varnishes  -  Enamels  -  Wood  Dyes  -  Fillers  -  Wood  Finishes 


Give  your  floors  the  charm  of 
those  in  historic  palaces  with 
the  amazing  help  of  Johnson 
Electric  Polisher.  So  extremely 
popular  has  it  been  that  $!3 
have  been  cut  from  the  price. 

Now  sold  (or  rented  by  day  for 
very  little)   by  grocery,  hard- 
ware, paint,  electric,  drug,  and 
department 
stores.com- 


De    Luxe 

Polishe  r 

for  bigger 

floors 

*6850 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 
As  you  like  it;  either  in  DePl-  G-10-  Racine,  Wisconsin 

paste  or  liquid  form.  Send  me  enough  Johnson's  Liquid  Wax  for  my  dining 

^      -         -  ^0Km ^^  table  or  the  floor  of  a  small  room.  Also  your  illustrated 

^■Ma^aap*                                                                             \       \   /        /  S*^      f\               I                    I  booklet  on  its  uses.  I  enclose  10c  in  stamps. 

hk                     \       \f        I  (             I     \              I     '             I                        What  dealers  in  this  city  sell  Johnson's  Electric  Floor 
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The  charm  of  the  coloni; 
is  always  heightened  by 
Hartford  hooked  rug 
Center:  pattern    129-5, 
54";  also  sizes  to  11 '3" 
in  carpet. 


FOR    ROOMS    OF 

RICH  INDIVIDUALITY 


IN  THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION 


i*ar. 


HERE  in  the  New  World, 
too,  traditions  have  risen  . . . 
traditions  of  beauty,  of  comfort, 
of  luxury  ...  as  native  to  America 
as  its  mountains  and  forested 
streams.  So  Bigelow- Hartford,  it- 
self with  a  heritage  of  over  a  century  of  fine  weaving, 
has  fostered  the  art  of  the  hooked  rug. 

Fostered  but  not  imitated,  for  Bigelow- Hartford's 
hooked  rug  designs  are  woven  in  a  manner  distinctly 
original . . .  and  not  only  in  small  rugs  but  in  full  room- 
sizes  and  in  carpet.  Moreover  the  patterns  are  based  on 
formal  period  motifs  as  well  as  on  superb  examples  of 
authentic  hooked  rug  designs. 

Thus  the  American  tradition  in  rugs  and  carpets 


ts4  SMALL  section  of  a  Bigelow-  Hartford  hooked 
rug  design,  photographed  to  show  the  deep,  sturdy 
loops  and  the  softly  irregular  effect  of  the  weave 


comes  now  to  full  fruition.  Al- 
ready prominent  decorators  are 
using  Bigelow-Hartford  hooked 
rug  designs  widely,  finding  that 
they  harmonize  beautifully  with 
almost  every  interior  scheme. 
Colonial  living-room,  Spanish  hall,  modernistic  bed- 
room, French  boudoir  ...  all  find  added  individuality 
when  the  new  rugs  and  carpets  are  employed. 

These  hooked  rug  designs  are  of  the  same  quality 
in  every  respect  as  the  celebrated  "Hartford-Saxony" 
rugs,  which  are  passed  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  character  of  craftsmanship  is  attested  by  the  name 
"Bigelow-Hartford",  woven  in  the  back  of  each  one 
of  these  rugs  and  carpets ...  At  good  stores  everywhere. 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD 

RUGS  &  CARPETS 


Bigelow  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Please  send  what  I  have  checked  at  the  right.  [Kindly  write 
your  name  and  address  clearly  in  the  margin} 


D  Hooked  Rug  Design  folder  (free) 

D  Servian  Rug  folder  (free) 

D  Name  of  nearest  Bigelow-Hartford  merchant 


D  Color  and  Design  Their  Use  in  Home 
Decoration  (a  very  interesting  and  help- 
ful book,  fully  illustrated)     postpaid,  2H 


\OJ  F.MBFR,  1928 
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The  ''Easel"  Painting 

It*  Place  in  the  Scheme  of  Modern  Decoration 
By  COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 


"TS  the  decorator  the  natural  enemy 
JL  of  the  painter?  Do  decorators  in- 
fluence their  clients  not  to  buy  pic- 
tures?" 

These  questions  are  being  asked 
very  seriously  by  some  of  the  brethren 
of  the  palette  and  brush.  A  good 
many  of  the  painters  are  inclined  to 
answer  them  in  the  affirmative.  Be- 
fore attempting  to  arrive  at  a  general 
conclusion,  however,  will  the  reader 
graciously  pardon  a  Scotticism  in  the 
form  of  replying  to  one  question  by 
first  asking  another? 

Have  you  gone  to  see  any  of  the 
average  exhibitions  of  modern  paint- 
ings within  the  past  few  years?  And 
have  you  ever  said  to  yourself,  after 
scanning  the  contents  of  the  galleries, 
"Where  will  all  these  pictures  go 
eventually?'  They  are  for  sale,  and 
were  painted  to  be  sold.  Who  buys 
them  and,  when  they  are  bought . 
what  are  people  going  to  do  with 
them?  What  can  they  do  with  some 
of  them?" 

These  questions  it  would  be  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  answer  offhand. 
And  the  extreme  difficulty  can  be 
more  readily  understood  when  you 
take  into  account  the  character,  the 
insistently  exotic  and  neurotic  char- 
acter, of  not  a  few  of  the  pictures, 
especially  the  oils,  since  oil  and  can- 
vas  rather  than  water  colours,  for 
some  reason,  seem  to  lend  themselves 
with  beguiling  facility  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  so-called  highly  "sub- 
jective" vagaries. 

But,  for  the  present,  rule  out  the 
examples  of  gauche  mannerism,  the 
crudities,  and  the  other  abnormalities 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  in  the  exhibition  rooms. 
Leave  out  of  account,  likewise,  the 
portraits  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  discus- 
sion. Consider  only  what,  for  want 
of  a  more  adequate  term,  may  be 
called  the  "orthodox"  pictures — land- 
scapes— still  life  subjects,  sea-pieces 
and  the  like.  The  fact  is  perfectly 
patent  that  a  great  many  pictures 
that  fall  entirely  within  this  category 
are  painted  every  year — many  of 
them  very  excellent  indeed — and  are 
not  sold.  If  you  think  about  it  all, 
you  cannot  help  asking  yourself, 
"What  becomes  of  them?" 

The  answer  vitally  interests  one 
class  of  the  community — the  painters 
of  the  unsold  pictures — and  it  also 
affects,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  deco- 
rators because  they  are  frequently 
accused  of  restraining  their  clients 
from  buying  pictures;  last  of  all,  it 
concerns  to  some  extent  the  potential 
picture-buying  public  because  they 
are  blamed  for  not  giving  more  sub- 
stantial encouragement  to  the  artists 
when  they  could  do  so  if  they  chose. 
Clearly  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  to  account  for  this  ill- 
feeling  and  discontent.  Surely  paint- 
ings have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
our  existence  and  ought  to  enter  into 
our  calculations  amongst  the  finer 
things  of  life. 

That  certain  artists  keenly  feel  a 
grievance,  or  a  fancied  grievance,  as 
it  may  be,  and  that  it  is  a  very  sore 
point  with  a  number  of  them,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  one  occasion  not  so  long  ago,  the 
writer  was  asked  to  address  a  gather- 
ing of  artists  and  art  students  and 
tell  them  why  decorators-  prevented 


people  whose  houses  they  were  fur- 
nishing from  buying  pictures  and 
including  them  amongst  the  appoint- 
ments. 

So  far  as  the  accusation  goes,  it  is 
very  definite.  There  is  evidently  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  accusers. 
The  trouble  with  the  charge  is  that 
it  is  too  general  and  sweeping.  As 
sweeping  assertions  are  apt  to  be,  it 
is  partly  true  and  partly  false.  In 
some  instances  decorators  encourage 
their  patrons  to  buy  and  hang  pic- 
tures; and  take  great  pains  to  help 
in  the  selection;  in  other  instances 
they  just  as  certainly  by  every  means 
in  their  power  dissuade  their  patrons 
from  such  purchases.  Furthermore, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  decorators  are 
often  right  and  their  course  of  action 
is  perfectly  justifiable.  There  are 
times  when  they  would  be  failing  in 
their  duty  to  their  clients  if  they  did 
not  oppose  picture  buying. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
issue,  you  must  bear  in  mind  two 
things.  You  must  consider  first  what 
are  the  duties  of  the  decorator  to- 
wards a  client,  and  second  you  must 
weigh  the  attitude  of  the  aggrieved 
painter  in  all  its  bearings,  its  bear- 
ings towards  the  decorator  and  the 
decorator's  client  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  its  bearings  re- 
specting his  own  personal  activities. 
Apparently  it  has  not  occurred  to  the 
irate  artist  who  feels  he  has  a  just 
cause  of  grievance  that  perhaps  he 
himself  may  be  in  some  measure  to 
blame  for  the  condition  he  so  bitterly 
complains  of. 

First  of  all,  the  decorator  is  in 
conscience  bound  to  render  the  client 
the  best  service  he  or  she  is  capable 
of  giving.  And  the  rendering  of  that 
service  includes  advice  regarding  the 
use  and  placing  of  pictures.  If  the 
hanging  of  pictures  that  the  client 
may  possess,  or  may  contemplate 
buying,  i^s  going  to  nullify  or  wholly 
spoil  the  result  of  the  decorator's 
work  and  make  a  carefully  worked- 
out  scheme  either  commonplace  or 
distinctly  unpleasant  to  live  with,  it 
is  clearly  the  decorator's  duty,  both 
on  grounds  of  common  honesty  and 
common  sense,  to  advise  against  the 
use  of  such  pictures. 

In  some  instances  the  whole 
decorative  scheme  may  be  built  up 
around  one  particular  picture  as  a 
focal  point.  It  would  then  be  mad- 
ness to  introduce  other  pictures  of 
a  character  that  would  detract  from 
the  effect  and  throw  the  whole 
scheme  out  of  joint.  Again,  the 
scheme  may  be  especially  contrived 
for  the  inclusion  of  prints,  and  the 
forced  inclusion  of  an  "easel"  paint- 
ing would  be  like  putting  a  "bull  in 
a  china  shop."  Or,  there  might  be  a 
room  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
scenic  wall-paper;  in  a  room  of  that 
sort  the  presence  of  paintings  would 
be  both  an  impertinence  and  an  in- 
excusable folly.  Still  again,  a  room 
may  be  so  designed  that  its  entire 
aspect  will  be  ruined  by  paintings 
save  when  they  are  of  a  certain  speci- 
fied character  and  empanelled  at  cer- 
tain points  of  decorative  emphasis — 
in  the  chimney-piece,  above  the  doors 
or  the  like. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  go  on  multiply- 
ing instances  where  the  usual  type  of 
"easel"  painting  cannot  be  employed 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  "Easel"  Painting 

(Continued  from  page  113) 


This  interesting  Banner  of  the  16th  Century  is  of 
Cardinal  Red  Velvet  with  an  authentic  coat-of-arms 
that  belonged  to  Cardinal  Boucompagno,  brother  of 
Pope  Gregoria  XIII  whose  name  was  Ugolina  Bou- 
compagno di  Bologna.  1572-1585. — The  entire  piece 
is  original  and  in  excellent  condition. 


You  are  invited  to  an  ex- 
hibition  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  antique  fabrics, 
brocades,  brocatelles,  vel- 
vets, banners,  etc.,  recently 
selected  and  imported  by  us. 


ROLAND  MOORE 

42  E.  57  St. 
New  York 

MEMBER    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE 


to  the  advantage  of  the  total  deco- 
rative result,  but  there  is  no  par- 
ticular point  in  doing  so.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  endless  instances  in 
which  "easel"  paintings  can  be  used 
to  the  great  enhancement  of  the  en- 
semble, provided  the  said  "easel" 
paintings  be  of  suitable  character — 
suitable  in  coloring  and  suitable  in 
key.  It  is  just  here  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  lies,  and  the  decorator, 
more  than  willing  to  have  the  paint- 
ings, is  sorely  perplexed  to  rind  the 
right  ones.  So  much  for  the  deco- 
rator's side  of  the  question. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  position 
of  the  painter.  The  Victorian  Age 
and  the  years  immediately  ensuing 
covered  a  period  when  the  art  of  in- 
terior decoration  was  under  a  total 
eclipse.  It  was  a  period,  likewise, 
when  the  "easel"  painting  was  in  the 
hey-day  of  its  glory.  People  bought 
paintings  that  appealed  to  them  and 
pleased  them  at  the  moment — very 
often  without  subjecting  them  to 
searching  considerations  of  suitable 
placing  in  their  houses — and  plastered 
them  indiscriminately  over  their 
walls,  with  no  small  injustice  to  the 
pictures  themselves  and  to  the  great 
detriment  of  composition  in  their 
rooms. 

But  now  the  art  of  interior  deco- 
ration has  come  into  its  own  again 
and  the  painter  of  "easel"  pictures 
must  recognize  that  the  decorator  is 
also  a  fellow  artist — or  ought  to  be — 
composing  in  three  dimensions  in- 
stead of  in  two,  and  that  the  deco- 
rator, as  an  artist,  has  a  right  to 
consideration  respecting  the  inclusion 
of   what   is   desirable   for   the   com- 


position of  schemes  to  be  executed. 
Furthermore,  amongst  the  general 
public  there  is  a  reawakened  and 
rapidly  growing  sense  of  fitness  in 
matters  of  decorative  composition. 

No  one  can  impugn  the  ability  of 
the  old  Italian  painters  from  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  seven- 
teenth; no  one  can  question  the  vast 
influence  they  exerted  upon  the  life 
of  their  times;  no  one  can  deny  the 
deep  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  those  of  their  own  and  subsequent 
generations.  And  yet,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  speculate  how  much  we 
should  now  know  of  them  of  their 
-works,  or  how  much  contemporary 
influence  and  esteem  they  would  have 
enjoyed  if  they  had  confined  them- 
selves to  the  execution  of  "easel" 
pictures  and  had  refused  commissions 
and  labors  of  every  other  sort.  They 
were  not  slaves  to  so  many  square 
feet  of  canvas  or  gesso-coated  wooden 
panel  as  a  vehicle  of  expression.  Be- 
sides murals,  they  were  ready  to  exe- 
cute chest  fronts,  cabinets,  screens, 
fans,  jewel  boxes  and  divers  other 
works  where  beauty  of  line  and  col- 
or could  make  appropriate  appeal. 
They  were  versatile  and  enthusiastic 
and  no  form  of  expression  came 
amiss. 

If  you  ask  a  later  example,  turn  to 
eighteenth  century  France  and  behold 
Watteau,  Fragonard  and  Boucher,  to 
name  only  three,  lavishing  their  tal- 
ents upon  overdoor  panels,  mirror- 
head  panels,  chimney-piece  pictures, 
screens,  Sedan-chairs  and  a  host  of 
less  conspicuous  objects  all  contribu- 
tory to  the  elegant  appointments  of 
the  time. 


A  Cornwall  Manor  House  in  Colorado 


(Continued  from  page  77) 
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Sprvicp  portion  of  the  Owen  residence  showing  gateivax  to  garden 
and  entrance  to  house  and  garage 


is  frankly  structural  in  kind  and  in- 
herently decorative.  The  roof  timbers 
of  the  living  room  are  tied  through 
the  outer  walls.  The  warm  yellow 
tone  of  all  these  was  imparted  by  re- 
peated oilings  and  rubbing  with  wax, 
the  process  continued  until  the  pores 
of  the  wood  were  filled.  The  oak  floors 
are  fastened  with  pegs,  wax  finished. 
A  tall  bay  window  in  English  style 
fills  the  south  end  of  the  living  room. 
The  large,  pendant  chandelier  is 
candle  lighted.  The  dining  room  ad- 
joins on  a  level  two  steps  up.  Access 


to  the  terrace  on  the  west  side  of 
the  house  is  one  step  down  from  the 
living  room  and  directly  from  the 
morning  room.  This  is  partially  under 
the  overhang  of  a  minor  wing  on  this 
side  of  the  house  and  partially  in  the 
open.  It  is  paved  with  flagstones  and 
enclosed  with  a  low  wall.  Climbing 
roses  cover  the  wall  and  supporting 
pillars  of  the  overhang.  The  roof  is 
of  hand-made  Louisiana  cedar  shakes. 
Every  possible  picturesque  detail  has 
been  included  to  add  charm  to  the 
terrace. 
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PAINTING 

November  12  th  to  December  8th 

M.    KNOEDLER 
and  COMPANY 

14  East  57  th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Investigate 
Before  You 
Advertise 


Every  advertiser — whtther  national  or  local — owes 
it  to  the  best  interests  he  represents  to  fully  in- 
vestigate every  publication's  claim  for  circulation, 
etc.,  before  he  invests  in  "white  space"  advertising. 

It  is  the  advertiser's  right  to  demand  facts,  not 
theory.  Superficial  information  is  not  the  kind  on 
which  to  build  a  successful  advertising  campaign, 
and  unless  each  copy  is  delivered  and  read,  the  ad- 
vertiser is  paying  for  waste  circulation  and  his 
advertising  dollars  are  not  producing  proper  results. 

By  our  membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations we  safeguard  the  advertiser's  money,  for 
we  ivant  it  known,  that  we  make  no  claims  of  any 
nature  that  are  not  fully  substantiated  with  A.  B.  C. 
verified  reports. 

Get  our  last  report.  Know  what  you  are  buying.  Then 
invest. 

Arts   &   Decoration 


578  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 
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Carved    oa\,    small    court    cupboard,    3    feet    10 
inches  wide:  Jacobean  period. 


£7fl)mLE  Ginsburg  and  Levy  are  rec 
\Jc/  ognized  specialists  in  American 
and  English  Antiques,  not  everyone  knows 
that  their  fifth  floor  contains  a  collection 
of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  pieces,  rep' 
resenting  the  arts  of  Continental  Europe 
from  1600  to  1800.  They  are  being  offered 
now  at  low  figures  to  give 
place  to  our  specialty. 


Carved  walnut 
armchair  in 
needlework  '■  Pe' 
riod  of  Louis 
XIV. 


Member  oi  Antiqj  i  6*  Decorative  Arts  League 

Ginsburg  &JGei)u,(lnc. 

I  ill    1(11  ONI    SHOPS 

815  Madison  Avenue — at  bSih 
New   York 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  86) 


evenly  on  its  legs  the  joinery  will 
soon  loosen.  Any  carving  should  be 
well  denned  and  not  carelessly  mod- 
eled; and  all  metal  mounts  should  be 
of  good  material,  appropriate  design, 
well  finished,  and  firmly  attached.  If 
you  are  buying  upholstered  furniture 
your  best  protection  is  to  patronize 
dealers  who  buy  from  reliable  makers; 


A  fine  reproduction  and  a  poor  imita- 
tion  of  a  Colonial  Chippendale  chair 

and  even  so,  ask  for  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  springs,  the 
type  of  filling,  and  the  quality  of 
upholstery  material.  In  the  last 
respect,  be  sure  that  the  pattern  and 
coloring  are  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  article. 

The  more  definitely  you  know  in 
advance  just  what  you  want,  the  less 
liable  you  are  to  be  persuaded  into 
accepting  something  that  only  partly 
meets  ycur  desire.  It  is  wisest  always 
to  see  the  piece  you  are  buying,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  firms  whose 
catalogs  may  be  depended  upon  to 
faithfully  represent  the  goods  they 
advertise.  Once  more  we  say  that 
good  furniture  is  not  to  be  purchased 
cheaply,  nor  should  it  be. 

An  acquaintance  with  furniture 
styles  is  essential  to  the  art  of  com- 
bining them  satisfactorily,  but  the 
following  may  be  helpful.  To  avoid 
monotony  in  the  living  room,  do  not 
limit  yourself  to  one  style;  and  to 
avoid  confusion,  do  not  assemble  too 
many  styles.  Create  harmony  and  in- 
terest by  an  intelligent  selection  from 
two  or  three  styles.  Such  obviously 
substantial  types  of  furniture  as 
Elizabethan  and  Italian  should  not  be 
used  with  pieces  of  light  build,  as  are 
most  of  the  Georgian;  nor  should 
rectangular  pieces,  like  early  Jacobean 
and  Italian,  be  combined  with  the 
curvilinear  Louis  XV  and  Queen 
A.nne.  A  fairly  safe  procedure  is  to 
combine  successive  styles  of  one 
country,  between  which  there  are 
always  common  elements,  as  early 
and  late  Jacobean  with  William  and 
Mary;  Queen  Anne  with  Chippen- 
dale; or  late  Louis  XIV  with  early 
Louis  XV.  Sometimes  interesting  re- 
sults are  gained  by  bringing  together 
the  contemporary  styles  of  two  coun- 
tries which  have  had  international 
relationships  or  a  common  source  of 
inspiration,  as  Italian  and  French 
Renaissance,  or  Louis  XVI  and  Adam. 
Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  a 


conglomeration  of  different  styles 
which  have  no  bond  of  time,  na- 
tionality, or  inspiration. 

Whatever  your  preference,  form  a 
nucleus  by  selecting  at  least  three 
pieces  of  one  style,  adding  others 
which  introduce  variety  but  are  still 
in  harmony.  It  is  usually  better- to 
adhere  to  one  kind  of  wood,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  red  ma- 
hogany or  oak;  but  certain  woods 
may  be  pleasingly  combined,  as 
brown  mahogany  and  walnut, 
'or  walnut  and  brown-stained  oak; 
but  oak  and  mahogany  should 
not  be  used  in  the  same  room. 
A  decorative  note  may  be  given 
by  a  piece  of  lacquer  or  mar- 
quetry. A  variation  from  the 
usual  suite  will  give  new  interest 
to  the  dining  room  or  bedroom. 
Only  secondary  to  the  selec- 
tion of  furniture  is  its  arrangement, 
for  upon  this  depends,  in  large 
measure,  the  success  of  any  room. 
Arrangement  is  usually  guided — 
sometimes  dictated — by  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  room  and  the  location 
of  fireplace,  alcoves,  and  openings.  A 
well  proportioned  room  offers  little 
difficulty  in  the  disposition  of  masses, 
that  is,  the  grouping  of  pieces  to 
create  centers  of  interest ;  but  a 
poorly  shaped  room — one  that  is  ell- 
shaped,  square,  or  too  long — will  re- 
quire some  experimentation  in  the 
changing  about  of  rugs  and  furniture 
before  the  most  pleasing  arrangement 
is  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

Always  balance  your  large  pieces, 
as  piano,  davenport,  and  reading  table, 
by  placing  them  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room,  to  gain  the  effect  of  stabil- 
ity. You  may  balance  the  davenport 
with  the  fireplace;  the  piano  with  a 
large,  well  draped  window;  and  a 
group  of  two  or  three  small  pieces 
(say  an  armchair,  book  table,  and 
floor  lamp)  with  one  large  piece.  But 
do  not  clutter  the  room  with  unneces- 
sary small  pieces,  for  this  quickly  de- 
stroys the  atmosphere  of  restfulness. 
By  subtle  grouping  create  centers  of 
interest  that  are  neither  too  obvious 
nor  too  many. 

You  can  improve  an  over-long  room 
by  placing  the  davenport  across  one 
end  and  a  long  table  or  a  grand  piano 
across  the  other,  bringing  them  for- 
ward from  the  wall;  but  the  placing  of 
large  pieces  out  in  the  central  part  of 
any  room   is  ill  advised. 

The  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
furniture,  in  which  pairs  of  identical 
tables,  chairs,  or  other  objects  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  a  fireplace  or 
other  focus,  produces  a  formal  ef- 
fect; while  the  asymmetrical  arrange- 
ment, or  balancing  of  pieces  which 
are  not  identical,  produces  just  the 
opposite,  an  informal  effect.  In  the 
average  living  room,  however,  the 
most  satisfying  arrangement  is  gained 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  sym- 
metrical and  asymmetrical  grouping. 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICAS  CLEARING   HOUSE   FOR 


ALL    COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


No.  BB3  Profusely  and  finely  carved  Spanish  Vargueno  (re- 
production), replete  with  XVII  century  allegorical  figures  and 
scrolls.  Metal  corners,  pulls  and  handles.  An  exhibition  piece 
SO"  x  17"  x  68"  (high).    Price  $1,435.  Dealers  apply  for  discount. 

33    EAST    47th    ST. 

at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


M-M-A  KM  STRONG 

INCORPORATED 


A    CORNER    IN    OUR    GALLERIES 

The  pieces  illustrated  were  recently  imported  from  England. 

DIGNITY 

MUCH  of  the  individuality  and  attractive- 
ness of  one's  home  depends  upon  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  one's  furniture. 
Here  a  few  pieces,  each  of  exceptional 
merit,  are  assembled  to  make  a  most  delight- 
ful corner  grouping. 

M-M-Armstrong,  Inc.  render  a  compre- 
hensive decorating  service,  aiding  in  the 
selection  of  an  occasional  piece  or,  if  de- 
sired, preparing  a  plan  for  the  entire  home. 

One  may  find  many  artistic  lamps,  rare 
fabrics,  beautiful  screens,  and  other  decora- 
tive objects  in  our  galleries. 


M'M'AEMSTIONG 

INCORPORATED 

4  East  57th  Street,  New  York 

{Just  East  of  Fifth  Avenue) 

PARIS  LONDON 
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McKINNEY 
ANDIRONS 

>"|pHE  beauty  of  texture  and 
-**-  finish  which  distinguish 
McKinney  Andirons  of  forged 
iron  and  brass  are  products 
of  more  than  60  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  handling  of 
metals.  Designs  have  been 
developed  from  the  creations 
of  master  artisans  of  past  years. 
The  brass  work  is  chased  and 
finished  by  hand  in  England 
by  world  -  famous  craftsmen. 
It  has  the  genuine  English 
Antique  patine  or  finish,  need- 
ing no  polishing.  The  forged 
iron  has  a  strength  and  virility 
such  as  few  have  been 
able  to  achieve.  There  is  a 
crispness  of  line  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  value  of  pro- 
portion most  pleasing  to  the 
connoisseur. 

McKinney  Andirons  and  fire- 
place equipment  are  carried 
by  department  and  specialty 
stores  everywhere.  They  are 
well  worth  seeing.  McKinney 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Modern  Movement 


McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
j     HARDWARE 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

□  Please   send   me  further  information 

on  McKinney  Andirons. 

□  Also  literature  on  McKinney  Forged 

Iron  Hardware. 

Name 

Address 14DU-M 


in 


Interior  Decoration 

IN  SIX  EASILY  MASTERED  LESSONS 

These  six  lessons  will  give  you  a  complete 
mastery  of  every  phase  of  this  modern  move- 
ment so  that  you  will  be  qualified  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  truly  modern  and  what  is  mere 
sensationalism;  how  to  apply  this  knowledge 
in  the  decoration  of  your  own  home  or  in  a 
professional  capacity  as  decorator  of  private 
residences,  business  offices  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
the  occasion  requires  decoration  in  the  modern 
manner. 


Corner  of  Living  Room  of  the  Author 

The  Scope  of  the  Lessons 

Lesson   1 — What  is  Modern? 

Lesson  2 — Fundamental  Idea   of  Modern  Decoration. 

Lesson   3 — Modern     Styles    as    Expressed    in    Fabrics 

and  Color   Combination. 
Lesson  4 — Modern  Furniture   and   Its   Setting. 
Lesson   5 — The   Spirit   of  Modern  Art   in   Business — 

Window   Display  and   Store  Decorating. 
Lesson  6 — Combining  the  Modern  with  Other  Styles. 

This   course   presents   the   only   comprehensive   and 
authoritative  home  study  course  now  available  cover- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Modern  Movement  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration  and  related  subjects 

The  Personal  Work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl 

The  entire  Course  is  the  work  of  Paul  T.  Frankl  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  America,  a  prac- 
ticing decorator  of  distinction  and  a  designer  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  the  highest  calibre. 

An  interesting  booklet  and  full  details 
of  how  you  may  take  this  fascinating  home 
study  course   will  be  mailed  on  request 

A  special  discount  of  40%  to  those  who  enroll  now 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

S78  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


DR.  R.  NEWMAN 

Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Announces 

his    home    treatment 
for  reducing  weight 
-    or  taking  off  adipose 
tissue. 

The  arrangement  of 
his  "pay-when-re- 
duced,,  offer  insures 
satisfaction. 

No  loss  of  time  or  in- 
convenience involved. 
He  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish  proof  and  testi- 
monials on  request. 


Free  Trial  Treatment 
sent  on  request  anywhere 


Dr.  R.  NEWMAN 

286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Skilled  artisans  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy 
with  the  high  ideals  of  this 
establishment  and  working 
unhurriedly,  bring  to  every 
Hughes  &  Muller  creation 
a  superiority  of  craftsman- 
ship which  distinguishes 
the  product  as  positively 
as  their  delightful  indi- 
viduality of  design. 

New  and  exclusive  materials 
are  here  from  England  and 
Scotland  in  great  variety. 

HUGHES  &  MULLER 

Established   in    181,8    at   S38   High   Street 

1527    Walnut    St.,    Philadelphia 
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MOSSE 

LINENS 



Colorfel  Damask  Sets 


or 


The  unique  arrangement  of  guest  spaces  adds  to  the 
charm  of  this  most  original  modern  pattern.  A  gray- 
silver  scroll  on  a  background  of  heron  gray  satin  dam- 
ask. Also  in  Nile  screen. 


Cloths  2   yards  wide.  Lengths 

from  2'j  to  6  \:ir<]<.  Sets  with 
napkins,    from    $73    to    >1 18. 


MOSSE 

IMC  CD  C=!  1=1  CD  C5/^,TE  D 

73  O   FIFTH  AVE 

NEVYORK,NY 

SAN     FRANCISCO    STORE    AT    478    POST    STREET. 


inn in mill in •1111 ii 


For  the 

MODERN  HOME 


-  m*$ 


rENTLE  gray  shadows  on  smooth  white  stucco. 
The  rich,  rough  mass  of  shrubbery  .  .  .  Eldo- 
rado swings  surely  and  smoothly  into  the  spirit 
of  your  sketch.  Eldorado  gives  accurate,  uniform 
gradations  of  tone-value.  Eldorado's  lead  is  flaw- 
less, responsive,  dependable  always.  Made  in 
America,  it  is  acclaimed  the  world  around  as 
"The  Master  Drawing  Pencil."  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Sample  Offer — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of 
"The  Master  Drawing  Pencil"  and  of  Dixon  s  Thin- 
Ex  Colored  Pencils.  Because  they  have  a  thin  colored 
lead  of  great  strength  and  brilliance,  Dixon  s  Thin-Ex 
Pencils  are  unequaled  for  thin  line  marking. 

PEONS 


ELdoeadO 

'the  master  drawing  pencil' 


l\  rare  old  tapestry  fragment,  found 
in  Italy,  forms  tne  background 
ror  this  Coromandel  Commode. 
I  ne   terra^cotta    bust    is   Frencn. 


Valiant 

224-226  CHARLES  ST.,  NORTH 
BALTIMORE 

1822     CHESTNUT     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

9  RUE  de    SEINE,  PARIS 
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America's  Finest  Georgian  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


A  Fascinating  New 
Way  to  MakeMoney 
Through  the  Arts! 

The  startling  National  demand  for  glftwares  and  gaily 
colored  art  objects  pays  big  incomes  to  Fireside  Members. 
Read  here  how  you  may  join  the  Fireside  Guild  and  make 
big  money  i  na  fascinating  art  hobby  that  is  more  like  play 


By  Natalie  Adams 

WHAT  woman's  heart  hasn't  fairly  yearned  to  buy 
everything  in  sisilit  in  these  little  (iiftware  shops? 
It  is  the  Instant  appeal  of  bright  objects  of  art  that 
pays  such  big  profits  to  Fireside  Members.  New  Mem- 
berships, now  available,  offer  you  an  unusual  oppor 
I  unity  to  make  a  good  income  in 
this  fascinating  profession. 

The  Fireside  Idea 

Fireside    Industries    is    a    Guild    of    men 

and   Women    wlm    ilrrurate   uiftwares.    Even 

wealthy  membei     do  ii   for  a  hobby,  fur 

if  i    01      Ion,  the  satisfaction  of 

ethlng    beautiful, 
educational      and     eiiltiiral     advan 
Hundred     of  01 

>"-'".  a   '.  i  in  friends  or  I 
.    lupplylne    iiin    st.. res;   nr   opening 

tide    Industries,   lie 

ur   she   is   lit' 

i  complete  cot 

The 

■   pared 

and      'i u      i  iv 

;i       n. 

"""'"";''  i      8     Government 

Pari 

New  "Three  Step"  Method 

No   experience    is    requii 

method  -i     Petll    u   so  simple   trial 

■"/.     in    a    few 
you   «'ii  i  expert    In   th 

i  Ion  "i   candle  ticks,   picture  fn 

and    ' h     helve  ■ .   bi  Lghl    h ten 

and    bra 
book  end  II    and  [amps  and  i 

lamp    h 


The  vet 

in    smart    home 

furnishings  — u 

hangini 

step" 


This 
amusing 
Beau  Brum* 
mel  holds  col- 
ored crayons  or 
short  pencils. 

What  Members  Earn 

Fireside  Members  are  making  big  suc- 
cesses. Letters  come  daily  saying:  "I 
earned  $1,000  this  season."  or  "I  was 
swamped  with  orders  before  I  completed 
the  sixth  lesson."  One  woman  writes:  "I 
could  have  sold  rive 
times  as  much  as  I  had 
time  to  decorate."  A 
Member  in  Massachu- 
setts made  "$500  the 
first  month."  These  rec- 
ords arc  not  unusual,  for 
Fireside  products  an-  mi 
appealing  In  their  charm 
that  they  sell  on  sight. 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

BOOK 

A  32-page  bonk,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  col-  A  bright,  con- 
lains  the  Fireside  venient  maga- 
I  ills  how  to  be-  '  '"'  holder  wel- 
come a  member,  how  to  corned  km  every 
get     full     participating    hotne.  Very 

privileges,     shows     how    popular. 
the     slmplifle  I     "Three 
Step"    Method   makes   it    easy   for  anyono  to  learn; 

This  book  is 

ee.  Mi  pon  now  and  enclose  a 

tage. 

FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 
Dept.  11-S,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Wholesale  Buying  Privileges 
Ekferobert  hip        I     i      the  _, 

pi  ml,  r         0  '  f   ",' 

lowest      wholi  prl 

the    articles    ■  '  '  '  "■'"' s 


trauy     s«Us 


lustrate  <i     hei 
value  la 

one    ars      I I 

Fireside  Membi 


FIRFSIDE    INDUSTRIES 

Deportment     ll-S.    ADRIAN.     MICH. 
semi  me  absolutely  Frtt  the  book  cm  Fireside 
ii    ,    Illustrated   in  color,  giving  full  de- 
stamp. 

. 




Win.         '  ink  win  blot. 


semble,  the  nobly  planned  rooms, 
the  massive  walls  that  allow  for  the 
deeply  embrasured  windows  and 
broad  reveals  of  the  doors,  so  beloved 
of  the  Colonial  builders  because  of 
the  opportunity  offered  for 
fine  craftsmanship  in  their 
design. 

Everywhere    is    to    be 
noted  the  English  adapta- 
tion of  the  classic  motifs, 
the    precedent    of    Geor- 
gian tradition;  the  superb 
carved  detail  being  carried 
out  in  the  most  utterly 
refreshing  manner  and 
with    an    individuality 
as  captivating  as  it  is 
rare.    No    stairway    is 
visible,  a  confirmation, 
it    is    pointed    out,    of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  con- 
tention that  this  detail 
detracts    from    the 
beauty  and  proportions 
of    an    entrance    hall. 

Midway  down  the  length  of  the 
hall,  however,  one  suddenly  comes 
upon  the  stairs,  rising  leisurely  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  drawing  room 
and  dining  room,  the  broad  treads 
and  low  risers  allowing  an  easy  ascent 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  calm,  placid 
life  in  the  pe- 
riod in  which 
the  house  was 
built.  Alluring 
as  this  feature 
is,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  what 
many  believe  to 
be  the  chef 
d'eeuvre  of  the 
Hammond 
house,  the 
haun  t i  ngly 
lovely  Pa  11a- 
dian  window  on 
the  landing,  de- 
clared to  be  one 
of  the  most 
beautiful  ex- 
amples of  Pal- 
ladio's  art  in 
America,  if  not 
in  t  h  e  world. 
Except  for  the 
sill,   it   is  com- 


posed both  inside  and  out 
of  moulded  French  plas- 
ter, the  keystone  bearing 
the  trident  of  Neptune, 
frequently  found  in  houses 
built  on  the  water.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  fidelity 
to  type  observed  by  the 
designer  and  because  the 
Palladian  window  has 
focussed  the  attention  of 
architects  of  note  the 
country  over,  Dr.  James 
Bordley,  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
group  in  charge  of  the  res- 
toration, procured  the 
measurements  of  the  origi- 
nal from  Palladio's  own 
Book  of  the  Orders,  com- 
pared the  two  and  found 
the  Hammond  window 
conformed  exactly  to  the 
classic  type. 

Possibly   more   than   in 
any  other  part  of  the  mel- 
low  old   mansion,   except 
the  ball  room,  it  is  in  the 
cool  Colonial  green  dining 
room  that  both  architect 
and  sculptor  seem  to  have 
reached  their  most  trans- 
cendent heights  of  inspira- 
tion. The   mantel  with  its   intricate 
carving,  the  wide  old  shutters  richly 
ornamented   in   octagonal  motifs   in 
the  star  pattern  made  up  of  confluent 
oak   leaves,   together  with   the   den- 
tiled  cornice,  a  mass  of  classic 
motifs  such  as   the   egg 
and  dart,  tongue  and  fret, 
lesbian   leaf   and   others 
of  less  formal  character, 
all  contribute  to  the  in- 
comparable    beauty     of 
the    applied    decoration. 
Curiously  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  while 
the    dominating 
style  of  the  Ham- 
mond    house     in- 
terior   is    English 
Georgian  as  adap- 
ted   to    American 
conditions,      three 
notable     examples 
are  represented, 
the  Palladian,  the 
Adam    and    the 
French   rococo,   the   latter   influence 
particularly    apparent    in    the    over- 
mantel of  the  dining  room.  The  house, 
as   Dr.    Bordley   explains,  was  built 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
Classic  motifs  are  usually  in- 
cluded  in  fireplace   treatment 
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EXPENSIVE  LOOKING 
yet  always 

INEXPENSIVELY 
PRICED 


COLONIAL  Wing  Chair  interpret- 
ing in  the  fullest  measure  the 
popular  Colonial  period.  Your  se- 
lection ol  coverings  fa   permissible 


SINCE  oui  Inception  many  rears  ago  it  has  been  our 
-tant,  steadfast  determination  to  create  living 
room  furniture  thai  combined  distinctiveness, 
beauty,  and  long  life — with  the  Important  factor  of  price 
always  considered. 

The  ever- Increasing  popularity  of  Sharf  &  Gottfried 
suites  and  odd  pieces  readily  indicate  that  we  have 
succeeded. 

Our  attractive  shown, <>  '   nil  timet  in  Sealer* 

ieeoratort.   Thru  we   Invited  to   Wing  their  clients  or  tend 
thtm  tcith  proper  cr*  il>  ntials. 

HOMELOVERS — Sharf    6>    Gottfried    living    Room    cre- 
ations  may   be  purchased  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 

Sharf  &  Gottfried 

Mitriufactiirers  of 

Distinctive  Living  Room  Furniture 

100  WEST  31st  STREET 

(Corner  Sixth  Avenue) 

NEW  YORK 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co 

Investment  Securities 


11  Wall  Street 


New  York. 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 


209  So.  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 

Minneapolis  Montreal  South  Bend 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Davenport,  Iowa       Rockford,  111.         Aiken,  S.  C. 

Miami 
Palm  Beach  Augusta,  Ga.  Kansas  City 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 

Boston  Tulsa  Buffalo  Los  Angeles  Oakland,  Cal. 

Wheeling  Toledo  Dayton  Baltimore  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Richmond  Detroit  Pittsburgh     Philadelphia  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Cincinnati  Rochester      Hollywood  San  Francisco  Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Oklahoma  City  Kansas  City  St.  Louis       Marietta,  Ohio 

Cable  Addreu  "Hathrops"    New    York 


DOROTHY 
KNAPP 

proclaimed 
"the  world's 
most  beauti- 
ful girl" 

Have 
You 


Symmetrized  jour  figure 

this/5  minute  way? 

AT  LAST  there  is  a  really  pleasant  way  to  keep  your  figure  youthful 
J[\  and  slender.  Exercise  without  effort — a  scientific  vibratory-massage 
—  banishes  every  pound  of  overweight,  invigorates  your  entire  body, 
keeps  you  slim  and  supple. 

1 5  minutes  a  day  with  the  Battle  Creek  Health  Builder  assures  you  of  trim 
ankles,  shapely  thighs,  slender  hips.  You  can  mold  your  figure  to  the  fash- 
ionable lines  that  every  woman  desires  —  and  feel  better  than  you  have 
ever  felt  in  your  life. 

Famous  "Beauties  Use  This  JMethod 
Joan  Crawford  and  Renee  Adoree,      Just  a  few  minutes  a  day  of  deep 


Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer  screen  fa- 
vorites;DorothyKnapp,proclaimed 
"the  world's  most  beautiful  girl"; 
Mary  Eaton  and  Irene  Delroy, 
Musical  Comedy  stars, areamongthe 
hundreds  of  famous  women  who  en- 
thusiastically endorse 
the  Health  Builder. 

Youthful  Vitality— 

Yours! 

"This  Enjoyable  New  Way 

Thousands  of  women 
are  remaining  radiant, 
young,  slender,  by  this 
wonderful  new 
method.  The  Health 
Builder,  manufactured 
under  the  patents  of 
Dr.  John  Harvey  Kel- 
logg, is  the  only  appli- 
ance of  its  kind  that 
is  synchronized  with 
the  muscle  action. 

The  Health  Builder 
banishes  that  "tired 
feeling"  as  if  by  magic. 
It  soothes  and  relaxes 
your  nerves,  wakes  up 
your  sleepy  muscles, 
stimulates  your  circu- 
lation, tones  up  every 
tissue  in  your  body, 

©S.  E.  Co.  1928 


reaching  massage-vibratory  treat- 
ment with  the  Health  Builder 
literally  makes  you  a  new  woman 
— gives  you  the  sparkle  of  per- 
fect health,  the  joy  of  feeling 
gloriously  alive. 

eyt  Health  Guilder 
For  Every  "Requirement 

Ideal  for  home  use  is 
the  Universal  Home 
Model,  a  compact  en- 
closed Health  Builder. 
The  Athletic  Model  is 
very  popular  for  clubs, 
home  g.ymnasium, 
colleges, healthcenters, 
institutions,  steam- 
ships, etc.,  while  the 
handsome  De  Luxe 
Cabinet  Models  com- 
bine utility  with  dis- 
tinctive beauty. 

<-s4sk^  for  this 
Interesting  "Boof^ 

"Health  and  Beauty  in 
Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day" 
tells  how  the  Health 
Builder  can  bring  you 
beauty  and  vitality.  Send 
for  it  now — it's  free! 

Sanitarium  EquipmentCo. 

Room  AG-3158  Battle  Creek, 

Michigan 
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\  (  HE  collection  of  Old 
English  Silver  brought 
back  by  Mr.  Robinson  on  his 
recent  return  irom  abroad 
includes  many  ol  the  linest 
creations  ol  English  master 
designers  ol  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Among  these  are  a  number 
01  treasures  both  rare  and  ex- 
quisite to  grace  the  homes  ol 
reiinement  and  good  taste. 
Values    are    most   reasonable. 


James  ^Jbinson 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
AND  REPRODUCTIONS 
<SnglancL  ^fCr!/i/    * 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET  /Ol  Z/iflkzzlVenUe 

LONDON,  W.  8  7 

NEW   YORK 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


at  a  time  when  England  was  about  to 
drop  the  Palladian  in  favor  of  the  Adam 


Panel  above  the  dining; 
room  fireplace  shows 
French  rococo  influence 


dinner  held  in  the  same  stately 
apartment  by  the  trustees  and 
friends  of  St.  Johns  College  as 
also  at  a  notable  function  at- 
tended by  President  Coolidge 
in  the  late  spring,  the  mirrors 
were  lacking,  the  atmosphere  of 
Colonial  charm  was  in  large 
^measure  supplied  by  much  of 
the  original  furniture  which  had 
been  purchased  by  connoisseurs, 
and  loaned  for  the  auspicious 
occasions. 

The  unusual  character  of  the 
carving,  both  in  the  dining  room 
and  ball  room,  as  well  also  as 
the  marked  individuality  ex- 
pressed in  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  Hammond  house,  is  surpris- 
ingly beautiful,  so  unusual  in 
fact  as  to  cause  one  to  marvel 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  designer 
and  wood  sculptor  who  produced 
it.  By  a  fortuitous  circumstance, 
both  the  name  and  the  history 
of  the  architect  can  be  vouched 


The  kitchen  has  been  preserved  unchanged  with  complete  and 
interesting  collection   of  primitive  utensils 


which  was  then  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  Coincident  with  it  a  great 
vogue  for  the  French  form  of  deco- 

Wide  old  shutters,  richly  or- 
namented in  octagonal  motifs 
and  star  pattern  of  confluent 
oak  leaves,  incomparably 
beautiful 


ration  had  sprung  up  in  England 
so,  while  the  house  is  Georgian, 
it  is  that  of  the  transition  period. 
It  is,  in  fact,  strongly  reminis- 
cent in  many  ways  of  the  late 
Italian  Renaissance. 

The  fragrance  of  Colonial 
days  clings  most  of  all  to  the 
lofty,  imposing  ball  room,  the 
scene  of  so  many  brilliant  social 
gatherings  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century  when  the  glory 
of  the  little  capitol  had  reached 
its  zenith.  It  is  recorded  that, 
at  least  upon  one  occasion, 
George  Washington  attended  a 
dance  there  and,  since  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Annapolis  in 
the  days  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  present,  in  all 
probability,  in  this  historic  Colo- 
nial mansion  at  numerous  other 
functions. 

At  that  time,  the  fair  white 
walls  of  the  ball  room  were  hung 
with  thirty-six  mirrored  wall 
sconces,  holding  two  candles 
each.  And  although  at   a  recent 


for.  Not  only  tradition  points  out  the 

man  but  there  is  a  no  less  authentic 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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IEW  showing  side-board 
in  the  Belmont  Exhibition 
at  the  Kapock  House, 
Philadelphia.  This  piece 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
one  in  the  American 
Wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


2138  Locust  Street  .  . .  Philadelphia 
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Antique 
^furniture 


OUR  new  and  enlarged  showrooms  contain  a  per- 
manent exhibition  of  fine  English  Antique  Furniture 
which  is  being  augmented  by  large  collections,  received 
weekly.  The  antiques  displayed  are  of  the  highest  quality 
and  are  of  a  wide  variety.  Those  appreciative  of  the  beauty 
of  English  18th  Century  Furniture  are  invited  to  view»this 
collection. 


A        lltggested       Interior 
compon  i     ../     Chi) 

:n  out  ihovroi  ■   i  ini    doc 

way  and   mantel,   in  addition    to    theii 
t   distinct   Gi 
H    fS»<    old 

;   fit   harmoniously. 


WHOLESALE 

Member  of  Antique  and   Decorative  Arts   League 

Jhvis,  Son  &~2tun\)tf 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


America's  Finest  Georgian  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  122) 


record  in  the  shape  of  the  original 
plans  of  the  house  which  are  today 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  James  Bord- 
ley,  Jr.,  head  of  the  group  in  charge 
of  the  restoration. 
Moreover,  a  fine  oil  portrait  of  the 


This  exquisite  doorway  is  dominant 
note  of  the  main  facade 

designer,  Matthew  Buckland,  a  native 
of  Maryland,  painted  at  the  instance 
of    Matthius   Hammond,    which    for 


of  the  artist  who  embellished  the  in- 
terior woodwork.  "I  feel  sure",  he 
says,  "that  every  piece  of  carving 
on  windows,  doors  and  mantels,  was 
done  right  here.  In  Annapolis,  at  that 
time,  we  had  John  Shaw,  one  of  the 
greatest  cabinet  makers  and  wood 
carvers  in  America  and,  from  the 
type  of  work  he  left  behind  both 
here  and  in  Philadelphia,  it  appears 
very  evidently  to  have  been  hi?  work. 

"Incidentally,  the  cabinetry  of  the 
Hammond  house  is  equally  remark- 
able1 in  many  ways.  For  example, 
there  are  no  tongue  and  groove 
boards  in  the  house.  All  are  doweled 
•together,  the  pins  placed  a  foot 
apart.  To  have  laid  the  floors  alone 
it  must  have  taken  four  months  at 
least.  Another  interesting  feature  is 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  Colonial 
houses  in  the  country  where  the  win- 
dows are  fitted  with  ropes  and 
weights.  The  latter  are  of  sheet  pew- 
ter rolled  up.  The  only  other  house 
of  which  I  have  knowledge,  similarly 
fitted,  is  Monticello,  Jefferson's  old 
home,  although  I  have  had  reports 
of  them  as  early  as  1720." 

Taken  altogether,  the  Hammond- 
Harwood  house,  as  it  is  locally 
known,  since  a  Harwood  was  the  last 
owner,  is  a  mine  of  Colonial  tradi- 
tion and  offers  a  fascinating  field  for 
the  connoisseur.  Matthius  Ham- 
mond's great  wealth  largely  acquired 
from  his  vast  tobacco  plantations  and 
the  fact  he  was  an  able  lawyer,  made 
him  a  prominent  figure  in  his  day. 
That  he  should  have  left,  in  addition 
to  his  personal  history,  such  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory 


years  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
house,  is  still  in  existence  to  bear 
mute  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
achievement  and  to  the  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  owner. 
Dr.  Bordley,  an  expert  on  the 
Colonial  architecture  of  the  South,  is 
equally  confident  as  to  the  identity 


as  this  perfect  expression  of  classic 
architecture,  does  credit  to  his  per- 
sonality as  it  does  also  to  the  high 
standard  of  taste  that  prevailed 
in   pre-Revolutionary    Annapolis. 
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A  FINE  reproduction  of  an  early 
.  English  design  ...  in  the 
authentic  old  wood . . .  recently  made 
in  England  by  modern  methods  to 
meet  the  climatic  conditions  of  this 
country.  This  friendly  OAK  IN' 
LAID  COFFER  is  typical  of  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  unusually 
desirable  pieces  which  faithfully  re' 
fleet  the  influence  of  early  English 
periods. 

Whether  you  seek  superior  repro' 
ductions  or  genuine  antiques  chosen 
from  the  old  world's  rarest  objets 
d'art  ...  a  visit  to  the  Newcomb 
exhibit  rooms  should  prove  highly 
interesting. 


Kernerator-equipped  residence  of 

Albert  I.  Goldstein.  lndinnaoo\li. 

Fianl{  B.  Hunter.  Architect. 


CAN  you  imagine  any  home  wanting  a  stench 
raising  garbage  wagon  with  its  following  of 
mongrels  parked  on  its  sidewalk?  No  wonder  dis- 
criminating home  builders  leave  the  Kernerator  in 
the  plans — even  when  cost-paring  is  necessary. 
The  Kernerator  eliminates  garbage  cans!  Think 
what  this  means  in  being  free  from  the  sickening 
smells  of  decomposing  waste  ...  in  having  your 
lawns  and  walks  unspoiled  by  garbage  dropped  by 
stray  cats  and  dogs  ...  in  protecting  children's 
health  ...  in  saving  miles  of  steps  ...  in  removing 
basement  trash  piles   (cause  of  3  out  of  4  fires) . 

Write  for  free  boo\lct,    "The  Sanitary   Elimi- 
nation   of    Garbage    and    Household     Waste" 


KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY        ^^glg^ 

772  East  Water  St.  (Offices  in  89  cities)         Milwaukee,  Wi-. 


Into  Kernerator 's  handy 
boppi  i  door  m  or  near 
the  kitchen  —  and  up- 
stairs, too-  -you  drop  all 
garbage  .mJ  waste — tin 
cans,  bottles,  magazines, 
sweepings  .md  papers. 
Falling  to  the  combus- 
tion cnambi  r  in  the  base- 
ment it  is  air  dried, 
without  odor.  An  occa- 
sional match  destroys  it. 
Noii  combustibles  are 
flame  sterilised  for  rc- 
niov.il  with  ashes.  No 
Has  or  other  fuel  needed. 


mmnmuon 

eSlBfi>THE    CHIMNEY-FED    INCINERATOR 

Garbage   and  Waste  DisposaC 
'without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 


Residence  models  at 
low  as  $95  and  the 
masonry  adds  but  Utile 
more  when  the  regular 
chimney   is   used. 
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I\o.  792.  Spanish   walnut  library  lyre  table  of  the   17th  Cen- 
tury,   with    beautifully    high   carved   apron    and    column    legs. 

We  cordially  invite  decorators  and  their 
clients  to  view  the  recent  additions 
to  our  already  extensive  collection  of 

SPANISH  &  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES    ,   TEXTILES   /    OBJETS  DART 

which  are  now  on  view  in  our  new  show- 
rooms at   particularly   attractive   prices. 

148  East  50  Street,  New  York 

Murray  Hill  2690 


A  Strange  Reason 

for 

Not  Advertising 

ONE  of  the  strangest  reasons 
which  keep  many  people 
from  advertising  is  the  belief  that 
unless  it  can  be  done  in  a  big  way 
it  is  a  waste  of  money.  It  would 
be  just  as  logical  for  one  to  decline 
to  go  into  business  unless  they 
could  begin  on  a  scale  as  large  as 
Marshall  Field's  or  Wanamaker's. 

Most  of  our  large  advertisers  of 
today  began  on  a  small  scale  and 
their  advertisements  increased  in 
si-^e  because  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
helped   their   business  grow   bigger. 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  88) 
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^4  restrained  and  effective  use  of  lime  stucco  in  combination  with  brick 

in  the  Colonial  home  of  Mr.  Bruce  Mac  Leish  in  Illinois.  Chester  HI 

Walcott,  architect.  H.  C.  Alley,  collaborator 


weighing  at  least  1.8  pounds  per 
square  yard.  Steel  fabric  should  be 
at  least  18  gauge  with  openings  24 
inch  in  size  or  14  gauge  with  openings 
2  inches  square.  This  reinforcement 
must  be  either  self-furring  or  else 
furred  on  lath,  so  that  it  becomes  em- 
bedded to  a  depth  of  ^i  inch  in  the 
stucco. 

But  even  first  rate  stuccos,  applied 
in  three  coats,  to  a  total  thickness  of 
an  inch  or  more,  reinforced  as  speci- 


One  consists  of  a  mixture  in  the  pro- 
portion, according  to  authoritative 
specifications,  of  five  sacks  of  Port- 
land cement,  one  of  hydrated  lime 
and  16  cubic  feet  of  clean,  sharp, 
graded  sand,  with  water.  Color  for  the 
finish  coat  is  introduced  through  the 
addition  of  mineral  pigment  not 
to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  cement,  or  of  colored  sands.  The 
other  kind  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
lime  putty,  sand  and  water,  and  pos- 


COURTESV  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


A  variety  of  textures  may  be  obtained  with  stucco  which  add 
to  its   value   as  an  interior  finish  for  finely  furnished  rooms) 


fied,  have  been  known  to  check,  crack 
and  eventually  fall  off  the  building. 
In  such  cases,  the  fault  lies  elsewhere 
than  in  the  stucco  part  of  the  con- 
struction. The  most  prolific  causes  of 
such  distressing  results  are  defects  in 
design  which  allow  rain  water  to  get 
into  or  behind  the  stucco  slab.  When 
this  happens  in  cold  weather,  the 
water  freezes,  expands  and  breaks  the 
masonry  sheathing  in  some  manner 
or  another.  Too  frequently,  this 
course  of  events  is  charged  as  a  fault 
against  the  stucco  or  the  plastering 
contractor  who  applied  it,  whereas 
actually  the  man  who  wrote  the  speci- 
fications is  culpable,  and  the  con- 
sequences unavoidable. 

Stuccos  preferred  for  fine  residence 
or  other  construction  are  of  two  kinds. 


sibly  a  little  Portland  cement  and 
hair  or  fibre.  Color  is  obtained  through 
the  addition  of  mineral  pigments, 
colored  sands  or  sometimes,  colored 
gravel. 

In  both  cases,  the  structural  value 
of  the  two  base-coats  depends  largely, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  finish-coat 
entirely,  upon  the  mixing.  This  usu- 
ally is  done  by  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled labor.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  most  architects  and  contractors 
find  it  difficult  to  get  an  absolutely 
uniform  and  thoroughly  worked  mix. 
And  from  the  carelessness,  the  ignor- 
ance, or  possibly  the  weary  back  and 
arms  of  the  laborer  often  proceed 
variations  in  the  finish-color  which 
result  in  a  streaky  wall.  The  man  may 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 


FIFTH    AVENUE,  NEW   YORK 


T 

K  ±±h<  traditional  fineness 
of  JLltman  china  ana  glass  is 

xemplifiea  by  these  dinner 
plates  of  JXoyal  Uoulton 
Jbsiiglish  hone  china  in  the 
aristocratic  l^om hardy  pat- 
tern? a  dozen,  *'  02  ....  and 
by  these  goblets  of  JDrierly 
-bsiiglish  rock  crystal,  a  dozen, 
^100.    (carried  in  open  stock. 

CHINA  GLASS— FOURTH  FLOOR 
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INTERIOR 

DECORATION 

Antiques  -  Reproductions 


Estimates 

submitted    for    complete    or 

partial  Decorating  of 

Town   or    Country 

Homes 

Reproductions  of  Old  Scenic 
Wall   Paper  in  special   colors 


ANTIQUE  SHOP 

33    EAST    53rd    STREET 
NEW   YORK 


tKfte  $enrusplbama  &caDemp 
of  tfje  Jfinc  &ttst 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School   in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture  and 

Illustration.     Write    for     Illustrated     Circular. 

Eleanoh  A.  Fkasek,  Curator 


Keep  This  Copy 

Yon  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep  every 
issue  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  A  file  of  them 
will  constitute  an  invaluable  reference  honk  for 
consultation  not  only  when  planning  the  building 
or  decorating  of  a  home  but  whenever  you  con- 
template the  purchase  of  those  articles  of  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  exclusive  homes.  The  text  and  advertising 
columns  of  Arts  &  DSGOSATION  are  a  depend- 
able time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose   we   can   supply    you    with    a 

Beautiful   Binder 

Tt  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  thia  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library  table. 

With   a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With    a   6   months'    subscription 5.50 

Binder    alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
5  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


What  Any  Architect 
Will  Tell  You 

«r-po  the  prospective  home  build- 

X    er  Arts  &  Decoration  is 

full  of  suggestions  and  helpful  ad- 
vice. While  we  take  a  number  of 
Architectural  papers,  we  find  none 
that  treat  the  problem  of  the 
country  home  better  than  yours." 

— Savery  &Scheetr,  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

And  ya  Arts  &  Decoration  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  of  professional  interest  to  the 
architect.  Its  objective  is  to  develop  among 
prospective  home  builders  higher  stand- 
ards of  architectural  beauty  and  to  show 
in  picture  and  text  how  this  may  be 
accomplished  easily  and  economically. 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  126) 


COURTESY   UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM   CO. 


Specially    prepared   stucco    excellently    suited   to    English    cottage   style, 
in  Pennsylvania  home  of  Mr.  Howard  D.  Eiler.  Richter  &  Eiler,  architects 


get  just  a  fraction  of  a  pound 
more  pigment  into  one  batch  in 
his  mixing-box  than  in  the  other 
batches,  and  this  would  be  sure  to 
destroy  the  uniformity  of  color 
throughout. 

To  meet  this  situation,  and  to  make 
it  possible  to  get  tints  which  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  co-mixture  of 
several  different  pigments,  prepared 
stucco-finishes  have  been  compounded. 
A  typical  example  of  these  stuccos 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  lime,  Port- 
land cement,  marble  dust  (instead  of 
sand)  and  mineral  pigment.  Other 
prepared  finishes  are  predominantly 
of  Portland  cement.  But  all  of  them, 


COURTESY  MASTER  BUILDERS  CO. 

New  material  combining  qualities 
of  stucco  and  brick,  applied  like 
paint,  in   home   of  Mr.   George  Feiss 

if  they  are  produced  responsibly,  are 
exact  in  their  components,  thoroughly 
mixed  by  machine,  and  require  only 
the  addition  of  water  before  applica- 
tion. Stucco  finishes  of  this  type  are 
absolutely  uniform  in  color  and  qual- 
ity and  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
in  severe  climates. 

There  are  as  many  as  eleven  stand- 
ard tints,  mostly  the  lighter  tones  of 
red  and  yellow,  among  these  available 
prepared  finishes.  Colored  stuccos 
outside  this  range  are  obtainable,  but 
the  owner  or  architect  selecting  them 
should  ascertain  positively  that  the 
pigments  used  to  make  these  colors 
are  of  mineral  only,  that  they  contain 
no  organic  matter  of  any  sort  and 
that  they  are 
chemically  as- 
similable with 
the  other 
materials  em- 
ployed in  the 
mix. 

Texture  is 
no  whit  less 
important  to 
the  appear- 
ance of  the 
finished  job 
than  tint,  and 
it  depends  en- 
tirely upon 
the  skill  of  the 


mechanic  in  manipulating  the  finish- 
coat  with  trowel,  brush,  sponge, 
padded  paper  or  cloth,  or  other  imple- 
ment or  device.  The  only  sure  way 
to  get  a  texture  not  too  shaggy,  too 
sweeping  or  too  spotty  for  the  scale 
of  the  wall  and  of  the  details  is  for 
the  architect  and  owner  to  have  a 
sample  panel  made  by  some  plasterer 
and  then  make  that  panel  a  part 
of  the  specifications  upon  which  the 
contract  is  let. 

All  these  details  of  stucco  construc- 
tion may  seem  complex  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. They  are  no  more  complex  than 
the  rules  and  conditions  for  getting 
satisfactory  results  from  many  other 
materials.  If  they 
and  the  other  con- 
struction details 
tgi  contained  in  stand- 
ard specifications 
for  stucco  build- 
ings are  followed, 
the  material  will 
be  found  as  perma- 
nent as  it  is  beau- 
tiful. Which,  in 
view  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  line- 
age of  present  day  stuccos,  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said.  Certainly 
this  type  of  construction  is  coming 
into  more  and  more  frequent  use  and 
in  an  ever  increasing  variety  of  forms, 
which  is  in  itself  significant.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  failures  to 
give  satisfaction  have  not  been  in  any 
alarming  proportion  to  the  com- 
pletely   successful    results    obtained. 

(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip' 
ping  Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 

Half  timber  construction  with  panels  of 
cream  stucco  in  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Brewer.    Kinne    &    Frank,    architects 
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Objects  of  Art 

Tapestries 

Antique  and 

Modern 

Furniture 
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.oAntiques  Interior  'Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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A  Display  of  ANTIQUES 


An  exquisite  Louis  XVI  Boiserie  serves 
as  a  charming  bac\ground  for  this 
grouping    of    furniture    of    that    period 


319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Factory:  340  Jackson  Avenue,  Long  Island  City 
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and  REPRODUCTIONS 


Unequaled 

in 

America 


/^Y  J  J  E  ARE  now  exhibiting  a 
1/1/  collection  of  French  Fur- 
niture of  the  18th  Century. 
These  charming  pieces  are  facsimile 
copies  of  originals  carefully  selected 
from  famous  collections  in  Europe 
and  reproduced  in  our  workshops 
in  France.  Among  them  are  sev- 
eral  copies  after  such  famous  de- 
signers  as  Lelarge  and  Jacob.  The 
characteristic  charm  of  these  mod' 
els  makes  them  perfectly  suited  to 
our  present-day  needs.  Such  details 
as  fine  crackle-enamel  finish  and  the 
use  of  exposed  wood  nails  have  been 
faithfully  adhered  to.  Your  Visit 
for  inspection  will  verify  our  en' 
thusiasm. 

Entree  to  the  Bristol  Galleries  may 
be  had  through  your  decorator  or 
dealer. 
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Some   recent    importations    from    England    create    a    restful 
grouping  typical  of  the  exquisite  18th  Century  craftsmanship 
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Above  is  shown  our  headquarters  in  Florence,  Italy, 
ivhere  Mr.  John  Guidotti  and  his  staff  of  experts  collect 
antiques  of  all  periods  for  sale  in  our  Florence,  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  showrooms.  Visitors  in  Florence  are 
reminded  to  visit  this  ancient  palace  where  many  rare 
and  unusual  antiques  are  displayed  in  period  settings. 

Italian,  Spanish  &  French 
Antiques    &    Decorations 

A  treasure  house  of  antiques  awaits  you  at  the  show- 
rooms of  John  Guidotti — five  huge  floors  containing 
objects  of  the  13th  to  the  18th  Centuries.  Pieces  and 
decorative  objects  suitable  for  every  interior  will  be 
found  in  our  tremendous  stock. 
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Flwwnce 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

FLORENCE,  ITALY  LOS  ANGELES 

Lung'arno  Sodcrini  9  to  1 1  843  South  San  Julian  St. 


What  Americans  Are  Seeing  In  Paris 

(Continued  from  page  108) 


that  modern  music  had  produced  out 
of  that  step-child  raised  in  America, 
— jazz. 

The  opening  night  saw  the  usual 
elite  of  Parisian  arts  and  society  fill- 
ing the  great  theatre  on  the  Avenue 
Montaigne.  But  after  the  first  act  the 
general  disappointment  of  the  audi- . 
ence  was  obvious.  Not  even  the  usual 
whistles  and  cat-callings  interrupted 
the  performance.  The  worst  of  all 
receptions  was  given  this  modern 
opera:  that  of  complete  indifference. 

Why  this  opera  should  have  been 
heralded  as  the  great  jazz  opera  is  be- 
yond understanding.  Is  it  because  the 
hero,  instead  of  being  the  usual  white 
man,  has  been  turned  into  a  negro 
saxophonist  and  the  second  act  takes 
place  in  a  very  realistic  railway  sta- 
tion? None  of  these  reasons  are 
enough  to  warrant  calling  this  a  jazz 
opera.  What  we  mean  by  modern  or 
jazz  is  something  more  fundamental 
than  that.  When  a  Strawinsky  writes 
a  Sacre  du  Print emps  even  though  the 
subject  is  the  primitive  spring  rite  as 
old  as  the  hills,  still  he  manages  to 
give  a  feeling  that  has  no  other  name 
than  "modern."  What  Herr  Krenek 
has  given  us  is  nearer  to  Charpentier's 
Louise  or  the  Viennese  opera  of  a 
Franz  Lehar,  doctored  up  with  a  few 
contemporary  novelties  of  the  day. 
And  what  will  New  York  think  of  a 
negro  saxophonist  who  is  the  admitted 
lover  of  the  white  heroine? 

GIRAUDOUX'S  FIRST  PLAY "SIEG- 
FRIED" 

There  is  great  rejoicing  in  Paris 
over  the  success  of  Jean  Giraudoux's 
first  play,  "Siegfried",  produced  by 
Louis  Jouvet  at  the  Comedie  des 
Champs-Elysees.  The  veteran  director 
of  the  Theatre  Libre,  Antoine,  writes, 
"The  arrival  of  Giraudoux  in  the 
theatre  is  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance which  will  have  its  profound 
influence  on  the  contemporary  thea- 
tre. I  find  the  same  impression  which 
followed  the  first  play  by  Francois 
de  Curel  in  1891  which  influenced  the 
whole  realistic  movement  in  the 
theatre." 

Of  course  Jean  Giraudoux  has  al- 
ready made  a  great  name  for  himself 
as  a  writer,  both  in  France  and 
abroad.  The  novel  from  which  this 


play  has  been  written,  "Siegfried  and 
the  Limousin",  was  a  best-seller  the 
world  over.  But  to  write  a  good  novel 
and  a  good  play  are,  as  even  Mr. 
Henry  James  found  out,  quite 
different. 

Louis  Jouvet  is  the  man  respon- 
sible for  Giraudoux's  dramatizing 
"Siegfried".  Now  the  entire  French 
press  is  up  in  arms  that  the  Comedie 
Franchise  didn't  have  the  foresight  to 
enlist  the  services  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  best  national  play  written  for 
many  a  year. 

The  'subject  of  "Siegfried"  is  one 
which  passionately  interests  the 
French.  During  the  war  a  French 
soldier,  gassed,  completely  loses  his 
memory  and  identity.  He  is  taken  by 
a  German  nurse,  educated  as  a  Ger- 
man and  finally  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  the  new 
Germany.  The  play  opens  with  Sieg- 
fried still  hunting  for  his  past,  trying 
to  discover  who  he  was  and  who  were 
his  parents.  Through  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  a  young 
French  girl  arrives  who  has  lost  her 
lover  in  the  war  and  no  trace  of  him 
has  ever  been  found.  She  recognizes 
in  Siegfried  Jacques  Forestier,  the 
well-known  French  writer,  her  lover; 
then  follows  the  struggle  between  the 
two  nationalities  to  win  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  Siegfried.  Here  it  is 
that  Giraudoux  excels,  in  depicting 
the  really  profound  differences  be- 
tween a  Frenchman  and  a  German. 
Finally  the  French  girl  succeeds  in 
awakening  in  Siegfried  the  profound 
feelings  of  the  Frenchman,  Jacques 
Forestier,  for  his  native  land,  and 
Germany  loses  one  of  her  most  bril- 
liant statesmen. 

The  acting  of  Pierre  Renoir  as 
Siegfried  and  Valentine  Tessier  as  the 
French  girl  are  superb,  each  giving  the 
nuances  of  national  character  which 
might  easily  have  become  caricatures. 
The  stage-settings  of  modern  German 
interior  decoration  are  frankly  exag- 
gerated but  so  funny  and  so  real  that 
one  can  forgive  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
"Siegfried"  should  ever  be  taken  off. 
Surely  the  Comedie  Franchise  will  rec- 
tify its  mistakes  and  incorporate  this 
play  in  its  repertoire  sooner  or  later. 


'War  Party"   ceiling   panel  for  Nobraska  State   Capitol.   Bertram 

Grosvenor  Goodhue  Associates,  Architects;  Hildreth  Meiere,  Mural 

Painter.  Executed   in  ceramic   tile   by   R.  Guestairno  Co. 
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Real  tiles 

their  indestructible 
charm 

IT  HAS  ALWAYS   FASCINATED  architects  and 
builders — 

That  combination  of  beautiful  color  and  won- 
derful integrity  which  characterizes  Keramic 
Tiles — real  tiles. 

No  other  building  material  makes  possible 
such  beautiful  effects  of  color,  such  lovely  free- 
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dom  and  spontaneity  in  design, 
as  Keramic  Tiles.  For  Keramic 
Tiles  are  made  in  an  almost  limit- 
less range  of  colors  and  tones;  and 
the  tile  being  a  small  unit,  color 
can  be  combined  with  color,  tone 
with  tone,  to  meet  any  design. 

Soft,  rich,  brilliant — the  colors 
of  Keramic  Tiles  never  fade. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
tile  itself,  burnt  into  it  everlast- 
ingly with  fire,  and  as  long  as  the 
til*-  lasts,  the  color  lasts. 

This  integrity,  this  quality  of 
permanence,  is  characteristic  of 
Keramic  Tiles  throughout.  Noth- 
ing mars  the  surface  of  Keramic 
Tiles.  Heat  does  not  affect  them 
— water  does  not  harm  them  in 
the  least.  Chemicals  do  not  stain 
them,  friction  —  constant  walk- 
ing on  them,  the  moving  about 
of  furniture,  —  does  not  scratch 
them  or  wear  them  out. 


TILE-SETTING  is  a  true 
craft,  requiring  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  and  workman- 
ship. 

In  your  community  there 
is  an  experienced  tiling  con- 
tractor, who  can  show  you 
the  different  types  of 
Keramic  Tiles,  answer  your 
questions,  make  practical 
suggestions,  and  see  that 
your  tile  job  isefficiently  and 
skillfully  handled.  Consult 
lu'm  if  you  are  building  or 
remodeling.  Associated  Tile 
Manufacturers. 


Put  KERAMIC  TILES,  properly  laid,  in 
your  house — and  they  will  never  have  to 
be  repaired  or  renewed.  In  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  years — they  will  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  now. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodeling — 
you  will  find  it  a  true  economy,  a  lasting 
investment,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
money  value  alone,  to  build  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  Keramic  Tiles  into 
your  house.  A  tiled  bathroom  or  bath- 
rooms— today  they  are  making  bath- 


rooms as  beautiful  as  jewels  with  colored 
Keramic  Tiles  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
A  tiled  kitchen — so  pleasant  and  so  easy 
to  keep  clean;  a  tiled  sun-room,  proof 
against  sun  and  rain,  frost  and  damp. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet,  Enduring  Beauty  in  your  Home 
through  Keramic  Tiles.  You  will  find  in  it 
interesting  facts  about  Keramic  Tiles;  how 
they  are  being  used  in  beautiful  homes 
throughout  America;  how  you  can  use  them 
in  your  home.   Mail  the  coupon  today! 

Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 


Keramic   Tiles  are  especially  appropriate 

for  the  dining-room,   where  their  smooth, 

true  surface  contributes  to  good  service. 

Send  Today  for  this  interesting  booklet! 
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\ssociated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Dept.  A-ll 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  enclosed   10  cents — please  send 
)ooklet.    Enduring    Beauty    in    your    Home 
Keramic  Tiles. 
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"/  know  of  no  one  thing  that  has 

given  me  such  a  wealth  of  pleasure 

and  information,  and  at  the  same 

time  yielded  me  returns  all  out  of 

proportion  to  the  cost.  " 


STRONG   WORDS?        Read  the  rest  of  it: 


"The  course  has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  .  .  . 
Last  autumn  I  built  a  model  home  and  dec- 
orated it  completely.  Over  2,500  people  visited 
it  in  three  days.  ...  It  was  shown  in  House  & 
Garden.  Literary  Digest,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Collier's,  Architects  Small  House  Service 
Bureau  Magazine,  etc.  I  had  no  knowledge  of 


interior  decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  attribute  the  success  I  have  had  to  your 
splendid  course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked  me  to 
speak  on  Colonial  furniture  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion." 


The  pictures  shown  here  in  reduced  size 
are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions   in    the    printed    lesson    pamphlets. 


This  student's  experience  can  be  your  experience.  If  you  have  ever  wished  you  could  find  some 
way  to  prepare  yourself  quickly  and  easily  for  a  career  that  would  fill  your  life  with  fresh 
interest  and  happiness,  as  well  as  provide  you  with  an  independent  income,  this  is  the  answer 
to  that  wish — 

The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in 
Interior   Decoration 


i 
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This  course  was  prepared  about  five  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
American  architects  and  decorators.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Arts&  Decoration 
Magazine,  and  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
and  Nancy  V.  McClelland,  two  of  the  out- 
standing authorities.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
authoritative,  and  by  frequent  revision  is  kept 
completely  up-to-date. 
Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  thorough 


training  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson 
will  come  to  you  every  two  weeks,  and  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  of  attentive  reading  a 
day.  Individual  criticism  and  additional  in- 
struction given  to  every  student. 

When  you  complete  the  course  you  will  be 
qualified  to  practice  interior  decorating  as  a 
profession  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  more  satisfactory  to  the  cultivated  man 
or  woman,  and  none  which  offers  greater  rewards. 


If  you  have  no  desire  to  follow  interior  decorating  as   a 
career,  still  will  you  find  this  course  immensely  valuable. 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life,  add- 
ing greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  things  with  which  you  come 
into  contact  day  by  day. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and 
add  vastly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do 


in  your  own  home  through  the  years 
to  come. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  having  absolute  knowledge 
of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct 
in  every  period  and  every  style  of 
furniture  and  decoration. 


Please  let  us  tell  you  about  this  course. 


Certificate  of  Approval  issued  to  litis  Course  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Send  us   this   coupon   TODAY 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 

Address 
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Our  London  Shop 

opened  53  years  aqo 


Our  New  YoricShop 
opened  14  years  aqo 
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lHIS  unusually  fine 
set  of  four  silver  gilt 
candlesticks,  eleven 
inches  tall,  were  made  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1760 
by    Jonathan    Pasley 


Freeman  of  London  inc  | 

534  MADISON  AVE.  at  54th  street  NEW  YORK  CITY      "M 
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Established  1S74 

2  and  4  FForty-Fourt/t  Street 

NFW  YORK 


Perfection  in  men's 
clothes  is  attained  by 
a  nicety  of  details  har- 
moniously attuned — for 
years  an  accomplish- 
ment of  Wetzel. 
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by  Wetzel 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Wall  Treatments  in  Modern  Houses 

In  an  Age  of  Mechanical  Perfection  We  Strive  to  Avoid  Monotony 

by  Simulating  the  Textures  of  Old  Walls  in  English  Cottages, 

Italian  Villas  and  Our  Own  Colonial  Houses 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Professor   of   Construction,    School    of    Architecture,    Columbia    University 


TEXTURE  worship  is  one  of  the 
modern  activities  of  decorators 
and  architects.  It  is  most  evident  on 
the  walls  of  our  homes.  If  we  could 
peep  into  thousands  of  houses,  built 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  the  decoration 
of  the  walls,  we  would  soon  realize 
that  every  conceivable  method  of  pro- 
ducing texture  had  been  tried  out. 
We  would  see  plaster  walls  that 
had  been  deliberately  roughed-up  to 
imitate  old  English,  clay-daubed  par- 
titions in  which  stable  sweepings  were 
used  as  a  binder.  The  dirt,  straw  and 
rough  workmanship  we  would  find 
reproduced  with  great  cleverness. 
Then,  again,  we  might  see  plaster 
walls  made  rough  by  sharp  projecting 
points,  scattered  everywhere  over  the 


TRAY  OF 
PAINT 

have  that  scenic  quality  of  age  which 
is  unbelievable,  until  actually  seen. 
Or  maybe  a  modern  Colonial  interior 
might  attract  us  with  its  ancient 
looking  walls,  cracked  all  over  with 
fine  hair  cracks,  such  as  one  sees  on 
old  china-ware  or  badly  made  tiles. 

Our  trip  would  reveal  a  thousand 
ways  of  roughing  up  a  wall.  Trick 
surfaces  made  by  a  swing  of  the 
trowel,  by  the  sweep  of  a  coarse 
brush,  by  a  jab  with  a  stick,  by  spray- 
ing, by  throwing  plaster  at  the  wall 
or  by  combing  with  a  coarse  or  fine 
wooden  rake  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  of  making  texture. 

Strange  creatures  we  are  that  put 
forth  so  much  effort  to  give  texture 
to  our  walls.  But  we  cannot  help  it. 
Nature  has  trained  us  to  enjoy  tex- 
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surface.  If  the  decorator  could  speak 
we  would  learn  that  he  had  tried  to 
imitate  the  plaster  walls  of  Colonial 
days,  when  the  lime  was  made  by 
burning  clam  shells,  and  was  not  very 
good,  for,  in  those  days,  small  bits 
of  the  shells  were  not  quite  burned 
and  so  stuck  out  on  the  surface  in 
sharp  points,  when  the  lime  plaster 
was  spread. 

Possibly  we  might  be  amused  at 
the  ancient  appearance  of  the  walls 
of  some  of  our  modern  American 
imitations  of  Italian  villas.  Daubed 
and  smudged  with  color  and  plastered 
with  a  rolling  motion,  these  new  walls 


ture  in  preference  to  smoothness.  The 
rocks,  the  bark  of  trees,  the  fur  of 
animals,  the  grassy  lawns,  the  sands 
of  the  beach,  the  feathers  of  birds 
and  a  million  other  things  have  taught 
us  to  love  it  rather  than  slickness  of 
surface. 

And  our  love  is  intensified  in  this 
age,  when  so  many  of  our  things 
come  from  the  machine  which  gives 
them  a  smooth  and  perfect  surface. 
We  rebel  against  the  hard  perfection 
of  the  mechanical  genius,  just  as 
Nature  resents  it.  The  high  polish, 
the  mirror  surface,  the  perfect  plane, 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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"*HE  furniture  in  the  stately  English  rooms  on  display 
L  at  the  Farmer  establishment  is  of  the  choicest  quality 
and  consists  of  exceptional  specimens  of  the  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne,  early  Georgian  and  Chippendale  Per* 
iods,  embellished  with  rare  old  Chinese  Porcelains,  carved 
Jades  and  other  semi-precious  stones  in  the  form  of  Lamps, 
Decorative  and  Utilitarian  Objects,  these  rooms  present  a 
perfect  illustration  of  all  that  the  home  of  luxurious  ele- 
gance should  be.  These  interiors  may  be  acquired  in 
their  entirety  or  in  individual  groups. 

Ebtoaril  ft  WtLVtntv 

INC 

Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts  Lamps  and  Shades 

English  Period  Furniture 

16  Cast  56tl!  Street  J2eto  |9orfe 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 

DAMASKS      BROCADES      VELVETS 
IN  IMPORTANT  YARDAGES 

Historic  Vestments 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 


■f    ■/    f 


Examples  of  Historic  Fabrics 
for  Museum  Collections 


/  /  / 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Brief — Comprehensive 
— Authoritative 

The  first  boo\  to  cover  the  silver 
of  these  countries  in  one  volume 

OLD  SILVER 
OF  EUROPE 


AMERICA 

From  Early  Times  to  the 

Nineteenth   Century 
By  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.  A. 


-^ 


With  96  Plates  in  Photogravure  showing 
nearly  400  specimens,  many  0/  them  never 
be/ore   published. 

No  antique  is  more  beautiful  than  a  piece  of  old  silver  in  the  right 
environment.  But  the  delicacy,  the  exquisiteness  of  the  most  valuable 
piece  is  ruined  if  it  is  ignorantly,  carelessly  placed.  Unfortunately  it  is 
hard  for  the  collector  to  know  just  what  is  the  right  environment,  for 
u  °  j  £"  subJect   are   massive   and   detailed.   Everyone   who   realizes 

the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  information  easily  and  quickly  will 
welcome  this  book.  It  gives  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  silver  of 
each  country,  including  many  valuable  suggestions  for  out-of-the-way 
forms  of  collecting— and  discusses  many  of  the  famous  gold-  and  silver- 
smiths—Cellini,   Paul  Revere,   Robert   Sanderson,   etc.  $8.50 

American  Furniture  and  Decoration 

COLONIAL    AND    FEDERAL 

By  Edward  Stratton  Holloway 

many  skilled  decorators  do  not  know  American  fin-  "U.  Mr.  Holloway 

v    to   know    the    sub]  L  if.    in 

le,  and  he  points 
MIO  UI  mg  our  American  styfes,  each  to  ita  .SuVce. 

J  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Dept.  A.D.H,  227  S_ 6th" "phHaTelphil 
Plea"  similar  <     rks. 
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Wall  Treatments  in  Modern  Houses 
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the  perfect  edge  which  represent  the 
high-water-mark  of  the  mechanic's 
skill  are  soon  attacked  by  Nature. 
Witness  the  corrosion  of  metals,  the 
hair  cracks  on  the  piano,  the  junk 
pile  of  automobiles  that  were  once 
bright  and  shining  objects  of  enamel 


APPLIED   WITH 
A  8E0SH    THE 


TEXTURE    15  VERY 


hand- 
work- 


and  nickel.  As  Nature  attacks  them 
with  wind,  snow,  rain  and  sun,  we 
unconsciously  are  attacking  them  with 
our  minds.  We  want  texture  and  not 
slickness  of  surface. 

We  are  striving  for  it  as  mankind 
never  did  before,  because,  when 
everything  was  made  by  hand,  noth- 
ing ever  was  without  it,  for  only 
machines  can  give  us  textureless 
products.  We  see  the  days  of  crafts- 
manship slipping  away  from  us  and 
we  long  to  retain  the  textural  beauty 
of  hand-made  things.  We  see  the  skill 
of  old  artisans  being  lost,  as  the 
machine  takes  away  the  work,  and 
asks  only  for  operators  who  know 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  a 
wrought  product. 

Plasterers  as  well  as  other 
men  have  lost  their  skill  and 
reshaped  their  ideals  to  that 
of  the  mechanic.  They  have 
become  operators  of  the  steel 
trowel,  and  drop  the  meaning- 
less job,  when  the  whistle 
blows  at  five.  Good  plasterers, 
men  who  have  not  been 
poisoned  by  the  machine  ideal, 
are  rare.  Decorators  have, 
therefore,  stepped  in  to  re- 
vive the  old  wall  textures, 
and  they  have  turned  back 
the  pages  of  history  to  dig  out 
the  best  ideas.  They  are  try- 
ing to  educate  the  plasterer  to 
produce  work  like  his  an- 
cestors. The  leaven  is  at  work, 
and  many  plasterers  have  felt 
it.  One  evidence  of  its  activity 
is  in  a  pamphlet  on  modern 
modes  in  better  plastering,  on 
the  front  page  of  which  is  this  state- 
ment, "Period-texture  plastering  is 
now  accorded  due  recognition  as  a 
great  Renaissance  in  American  Archi- 
tecture." We  find  the  various  plaster 
textures  named,  like  "English  Cot- 
tage, French  Brush,  Gothic  Period," 
and  so  on  until  we  are  surprised  to 
see  the  name,  "Modern  American  and 
California."  Someone  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  fun  christening  them. 
Think  of  it,  they  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
no  one  thought  of  naming  them.  But 
now.  we  are  so  hungry  for  texture  on 
everything  and  especially  on  our 
walls,  that  we  capture  and  label  the 
different  species. 


In  this  mad  race  to  find  novel  tex- 
tures, we  see  the  most  outlandish 
things,  for  when  we  try  to  get  a  plas- 
terer, whose  sense  of  plastering  is 
mechanical,  to  do  a  job  of  texture,  he 
thinks  we  are  crazy,  and  goes  the 
limit.  "Oh,  sure,  I  can  slop  it  on  like 
that,  but  that 
$  I    ain't    the   me- 

chanic's idea  of 
a   good  job." 
Then    he    gets 
the  notion  that 
.    roughing   up   is 
the    fashion   in 
plastering,   and 
so  he  roughs  it 
up  like  a  raised 
1    map  of  a  moun- 
tainous country. 
If    we    want    a 
fine-grained, 
cast  surface,  he 
stands    off    and 
hurls    huge 
lumps    at   the 
wall    and    lets 
them  hang,  like 
tangled  roots  in 
the  river  bank. 
If  we  tell  him  to  smooth  them,  he 
smashes  the  trowel  down,   squeezing 
the  plaster  hither  and  thither,  like  a 
skidding  car  on  mud. 

So  unreliable  is  the  fate  of  a  tex- 
tured plaster  wall  under  the  trowel  of 
the  average  plasterer,  today,  that 
decorators  have  scratched  their  heads 
to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem. 
One  nationally  known  firm  of  interior 
decorators  developed  a  formula  for  a 
thick,  paint-like  plaster  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plas- 
ter or  any  material,  for  that  matter, 
and  give  it  texture.  They  found  that 
the  average  workman  could  produce 
in  this  material  the  gentle  textures 
which  are  similar  to  those  made  by 
the  ancient  craftsmen.  So  successful 
were  the  finishes  of  the  walls  of  this 
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firm  of  decorators,  that  their  reputa- 
tion spread  everywhere.  The  material 
which  they  had  patented  was  given  a 
wider  distribution  and  is  now  known 
and  used  where  fine  effects  are  de- 
sired. 

This  material  is  not  a  plaster,  nor 
a  paint,  but  is  a  plastic  paint,  bound 
together  by  casein.  It  comes  in  powder 
form  and  is  mixed  with  hot  water  to 
a  thick  creamy  consistency.  Before 
applying,  a  thin  size  must  be  spread 
over  the  plaster  wall  to  stop  suction. 
It  can  then  be  spread  on  like  a  paint 
with  a  brush.  Innumerable  varieties 
of  texture  can  be  developed  on  it 
by  the  average  painter  with  brush, 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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of  the  Chippendale  Period,  in  mahogany, 
having  the  familiar  13 -panel  glazed  front 
surmounted  Ay  dentil  cornice.  Circa  1780. 


Aliis   is  one  ol  many  unusual  pieces  obtainable  in 

tne  galleries  ol    Philip  Ouval,  Inc.,  noted   lor  its 

(ine  collection  ol  Old  English  Antiques,  .Modern 

.Mezzotints  and  Etchings. 

Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


Philip  Suval  is 


823-25  MADISON  AVENUE 


(ESTABLISHED    1896] 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


NC 


SOUTHAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND 


FRENCH 

ITALIANS  ENGLISH) 

Reproductions  &Antiques  \ 


FOR  every  room  in  the  home,  you 
can  find  faithful  reproductions 
and  antiques  of  quality,  of  all  the 
important  periods  on  view  in  our 
showrooms.  Our  large  stock  contains 
pieces  for  the  smallest  of  city  apart' 
ments  as  well  as  for  the  most  palatial 
of  homes.  You  can  view  these  charm- 
ing period  models  in  our  showrooms 
by  presenting  the  card  of  your  decc 
rator  or  dealer. 


_  S.  CAVALLO^i 

\^      Reproductions  &  Antiques        J) 
200  East  48  StreetNewYork 


A  luxurious  bedroom  in  the  French  manner, 
showing  a  Louis  XV  painted  bed,  a  painted 
Louis  XVI  berghe  and  an  antique  marquetry 
commode. 
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Old  Italian  16th  Century  Bedstead  Siena  School 

Recent  importations  embrace 
many  interesting  examples  of 
furniture,  fabrics,  wrought 
iron,  Majolicas,  and  works  of 
art. 


G.  &  E.  QUARANTA 

INCORPORATED 

785  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

(near  67th  Street) 

IMPORTERS 
ITALIAN    AND    SPANISH    ANTIQUES 


Wall  Treatments  in  Modern  Houses 
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trowel,  sponge  and  other  tools.  It  may 
be  tinted  by  mixing  colors  with  it, 
or  the  colors  may  be  sprayed  on.  This 
body  coat,  which  gives  the  texture, 
is  then  covered  with  a  size  and  finally 
a  glaze  of  specially  selected  waxes. 
This  glaze,  when  colored  to  the  de- 
sired shade,  is  stippled  all  over  the 
surface.  When  it  becomes  tacky,  it 
is  wiped  off  with  a  cloth.  This  leaves 
the  color  in  the  bottom  of  the  crevices 
and  intensifies  the  effect.  With  only 
slight  projections,  a  sense  of  deep 
texture  can  be  created  with  the  color. 
The  wax  of  the  glaze  gives  a  soft 
satin-like  surface  and  quiets  the 
whole  effect. 

The  possibilities  of  such  material 
are  unlimited  and  supply  the  deco- 
rator with  methods  for  producing  his 
wildest  dreams.  Raised  patterns  can 
be  produced  by  stencils  or  by  hand. 
Painted  designs  can  be  worked  over 
the  surface  and  rubbed  down  to  give 
that  delightful  fade-away  effect,  or 
softening  of  outline,  so  desired  by 
artists.  Layers  of  different  colors 
may  be  applied,  and  the  top  layer 
scraped  away,  while  soft,  giving  the 
same  effect  as  that  obtained  with 
graffito. 

Of  course  no  material  of  this  kind 
can  remain  unique,  on  the  market, 
for  other  minds  are  also  busy  with 
the  same  problem.  We  have,  there- 
fore, other  manufacturers  making 
these  plastic  paints,  some  to  be  mixed 
with  water  and  a  little  oil  and  others 
which  come  in  paste  form,  already 
mixed  with  oil.  The  effects  of  texture 
developed  by  them  are  quite  beautiful 
and  in  many  cases  are  exactly  like 
those  produced  by  the  first  mentioned 
material. 

Another,  and  very  effective  devel- 
opment for  giving  plaster  walls  good 
texture,  in  spite  of  the  unskilled 
workman,  has  been  that  brought 
about  by  the  flat  wall  paints.  These 
are  commonly  known  as  lithopone 
paints,  and  unlike  the  old  linseed  oil 
and  white  lead  paints,  they  dry  with 
a  flat,  satin-like  surface.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  flat  paints  have 
developed  methods  of  painting  tex- 
tures with  sponges,  and  cloth  and 
spraying  which  any  painter  can  do. 
A  painted  texture  of  this  kind  is,  of 
course,  not  much  more  than  a 
camouflaged  texture,  but  it  looks  well, 
and  the  question  of  veracity  is  not 
essential.  One  of  the  commonest  fin- 
ishes of  this  type  is  produced  by 
tapping  the  wall  gently  with  the 
sponge  that  has  been  dipped  into  a 
puddle  of  colored  paint.  This  stip- 
pling is  done  on  a  ground  of  flat  color, 
previously  painted  on  the  wall  and 
allowed  to  dry.  Another  very  attrac- 
tive finish  is  created  by  spreading 
over  a  wall,  finished  with  a  flat  wall 
paint,  a  tinted  glazing  liquid,  which 
makes  a  transparent,  but  colorful  sur- 


face  coat,   and   gives   a   very   subtle 
suggestion  of  texture. 

So  popular  have  these  flat  wall 
paints  become  in  recent  years,  in 
speculative  types  of  houses  and  mid- 
dle class  apartments,  that  many 
people  have  almost  forgotten  the 
value  of  wall  paper,  as  a  decoration, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  sanitary 
value  of  painted  walls.  But  decorators 
and  architects  have  not  forgotten,  and 
now  one  can  almost  sense  a  revival 
of  popular  interest  in  wall  papers  as 
a  reaction  against  the  severity  of  the 
painted  wall.  For  we  have  lived 
through  a  period  of  years  when  the 
-formula  for  a  wall  seemed  to  be  to 
glue  wood  mouldings  on,  to  mark  off 
panels,  and  then  paint  the  wall  with 
a  uniform  tone  of  cream  or  light  tan 
and  leave  the  trim  around  the  doors 
and  windows  to  be  finished  with 
white  enamel.  Such  walls  have  little 
texture,  when  compared  to  that  which 
the  fine  designs  of  wall  paper  can  give. 

And  so  it  is,  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  newer  developments  of  wall  treat- 
ment, we  will  always  come  back  to 
and  continue  to  use  the  old  methods. 
Wall  paper  and  rough  cloth  applied 
to  the  wall  are  just  as  modern 
methods  of  decoration  as  any.  So,  too, 
are  wooden,  panelled  walls.  These  we 
can  never  tire  of,  and  for  dignity, 
richness  and  elegance,  nothing  can 
surpass  them,  since  wood  that  is 
properly  stained  and  finished  with 
wax,  varnish  or  brush  lacquer  has  the 
most  entrancing  texture  of  all  wall 
materials.  But  to  develop  the  texture 
of  wood  requires  more  care  and 
thought  than  to  develop  texture  with 
any  other  materials,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  see  so  many  ugly  panelled 
walls  of  wood. 

However,  to  meet  the  modern  con- 
ditions of  poor  but  expensive  labor, 
the  manufacturers  of  stains  and  var- 
nishes are  putting  on  the  market 
now,  stains  and  fillers  that  promise 
much.  The  stain  and  filler  for  the 
wood  are  one,  and  work  with  great 
rapidity.  The  foundation  of  these 
stains  and  lacquers  is  nitro-cellulose. 
The  stain  and  filler  is  applied  with 
one  coat  to  the  wood  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  it  is  wiped  off.  The  stain 
penetrates  and  the  lacquer  fills  up 
the  pores.  No  rubbing  or  sanding  of 
this  coat  is  necessary.  In  twenty-four 
hours  a  finish  coat  of  brushing  or 
spraying  lacquer  may  be  applied.  The 
speed  with  which  this  lacquer  dries, 
free  of  dust,  is  astonishing.  When 
rubbed  over  with  steel  wool  a  semi- 
gloss  effect  is  secured  with  very  little 
labor.  The  simplicity  of  operation, 
the  speed  of  application  and  the  de- 
lightful effects  which  these  finishing 
materials  produce  will  probably  re- 
sult in  more  widely  distributed  ar- 
tistic wood  finishing  than  we  have 
had  heretofore. 
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Distinctive  Lighting  Fixture 
Add  Charm  to  an  Interior 


THE  added  touch  of  a  beautiful  and  distinctive  chande 
and  its  companion  brackets  in  the  decorative  scheme 
a  room  is  a  thing  of  distinctive  charm.  Crystal  chande 
and  brackets  are  very  much  in  favor  just  now  in  certain  d 
rative   treatments. 

The  crystal  fixture  and  bracket  illustrated  are  from  a  g 
of  authentic  reproductions  of  early  English  and  Water 
designs.  Each  of  them  is  especially  suitable  for  the  mo 
American  home. 

The  fixture  is  Number  7130,  the  bracket  Number  7131. 

A   pamphlet  showing  these  and  other  reproductions  in  our 
collection  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  Architects  and  Decorators. 

Arthur  Harrison  &  Co 

Importers 
561  Wot  Washington  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

r.  s.  a. 
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Furniture 

in  the 

Fifth  Avenue 
Manner 


C  j^'uere  is  the  tendency  today  to  stress  originality  and  outward 
|  O    appearance  in  upholstered  furniture. 

^"■^  Mason  Art  Furniture  has  not  earned  its  reputation  because 
of  beauty  alone.  By  combining  lasting  quality  with  exquisite  design, 
there  has  resulted  furniture  which  is  at  once  utilitarian,  yet  possessed 
of  every  distinctive  charm. 

You  may  be  constantly  sure  in  Mason  Art  Furniture  that  the  models 
which  appeal  to  your  discriminating  taste  will  be  faithful  servitors 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Prominent  decorators  and  leading  stores  are  conscious  of  the  "in 
built"  worth  of  Mason  Art  pieces.  We  will  be  pleased  to  tell  you  where 
you  may  see  Mason  Art  Furniture  and,  in  fact,  we  will  send  you  prints 
of  notable  examples  if  you  request  them. 

THE     MASON    ART     FURNITURE     CO. 

45-51  West  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York  City 
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A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    DRAWING    ROOM    IN    THE    HOUSE   OF    ALFRED 
PEMBROKE   THOM   COMPLETELY   DECORATED    AND    FURNISHED   BY   US 


VEANER,  INC. 

UPHOLSTERERS   &  DECORATORS 

1723  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Specialists  in  upholstering  fine  furniture  in  our  own  shops 
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Exclusive  copyrighted  designs. 
Beautiful  reproductions  of  this 
noted  artist's  pictures  in  the 
original  colors.  16x24  inches. 
Masterpieces  of  architectural  il- 
lustration and  symphonies  of 
color  tone.  They  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  art  lovers  and  students. 
Suitable  for  libraries,  schools  and 
colleges.  Ask  your  art  dealer  to 
show  them.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WM.  T.  SHEPHERD 

Gen.  Sales  Agent 
1726  Chicago  Ave.  Evanston,  Illinois 


Jewel 
Electric  Fountains 

Our  new  catalog  show- 
ing our  latest  designs  of 
Jewel  Electric  Fountains  is 
now  ready.  Jewel  portable 
fountains  do  not  require 
any  water  connection.  Are 
illuminated  and  self  con- 
tained. Connect  to  any 
light  socket.  An  excellent 
humidifier  and  cools  the 
atmosphere.  The  color 
changing  fountains  are 
wonderful.  Our  Lily  Pond 
outside  unit  fountain 
changes  color.  See  the  large  geyser  search- 
light fountain.  Largest  makers  of  electric 
fountains  in  the  world.  Send  ten  cents  for 
illustrated  catalog  of  complete  line  of 
Jewel  Electric  Specialties  for  the  home.  We 
want  reliable  dealers. 

JEWEL   ELECTRIC    81   MFG.   COMPANY 

Dept.  C 
4505    Ravenswood   Ave.  Chicago,   III. 


S  CABINETS 
^MIRRORS 

■Snon/)>r/j/te  Steel 

ADe  Luxe  Cabinet,  en- 
tirely concealed  by 
the  beautiful  etched 
mirror.  The  last  word 
in  bathroom  furnishing. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 

Atk  your  dealer;  or  write  for  catalogue. 

VENETIAN  STYLE    HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 
Mikes  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 
1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Vogue  of  Enameled  Furniture 

By  CLIVE  E.  PRICE 


THE  present  day  tendency  to  in- 
troduce color  into  the  home 
through  the  use  of  decorated  furni- 
ture is  securing  the  hearty  welcome 
of  all  lovers  of  the  artistic. 

Fortunately  this  practice,  unlike 
most  of  our  recent  fads,  carries  with 
it  an  element  of  thrift  if  properly 
guided. 

Most  of  these  modern  pieces  are 
costly  to  purchase,  and  the  work  of 
talented  decorators  commands  a  price 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
householder. 

Yet  beautiful  painted  furniture, 
rivaling  that  of  the  most  capable 
decorator,  can  be  developed  from  old 
discarded  pieces  of  furniture,  with 
which  the  average  home  abounds,  if 
one  will  but  spend  a  little  time  and 
patience  in  learning  the  proper 
method  of  carrying  out  the  work. 

Old  varnished  furniture  should  first 
be  brushed  over  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sal  soda,  then  sponged  down 
with  warm  water.  This  cuts  the  var- 
nish, removes  the  grease  and  makes 
a  proper  foundation  for  the  priming 
coat.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  paint 
will  soon  chip  or  peel  off. 

The  piece  is  now  given  a  priming 
coat  of  ordinary  interior  paint  laid  on 
evenly,  but  brushed  in  well  so  it  will 
not  pile  up  in  the  corners  or  run 
down. 

When  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  the 
next  step  is  to  fill  all  checks,  cracks 
and  marred  spots  with  compo.  In 
painting  old  furniture  this  is  the  most 
important  step  in  the  whole  process 
as  the  compo  fills  all  defects  and 
builds  it  up  like  new.  Ordinary  putty 
should  not  be  used  as  it  will  not 
harden  properly. 

Compo  can  be  purchased  at  a  first 
class  paint  store  or  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  one-half  cup  of  thin 
gelatin  or  wall-paper  paste  is  mixed 
to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  dough 
with  whiting.  The  same  amount  of 
enamel  is  then  mixed  to  a  soft  dough 
with  one  part  whiting  and  one  part 
white  lead.  The  two  balls  of  dough 
are  then  mixed  together,  this  makes 
a  compo  that  will  harden   and  will 


not   crumble   or  fall  out  when  dry. 

This  compo  is  pressed  into  all 
checks,  cracks  and  defects  with  a 
broad-bladed  putty  knife.  When  the 
compo  is  hard,  the  whole  surface  is 
worked  down  smooth  with  fine  sand- 
paper and  brushed  clean  with  a  duster. 

The  piece  is  now  coated  in  with 
enamel  undercoating,  this  should  be 
the  same  color  as  your  enamel  finish. 
The  undercoating  should  be  flowed 
on  heavily  with  a  soft  brush,  covering 
all  the  surface  uniformly  and  evenly. 
When  this  is  thoroughly  hard,  rub 
over  lightly  with  No.  0  sandpaper 
until  it   feels  smooth  to  the  touch. 

For  a  first-class  job  two  coats  of 
undercoating  should  be  applied.  How- 
ever, ordinary  jobs  can  be  done  with 
one  coat  of  undercoating  and  one 
of  enamel  if  properly  applied. 

The  enamel  or  finish  coat  is  now 
flowed  on,  but  care  should  be  used 
to  have  the  surface  perfectly  clean 
and  smooth  before  applying  the 
enamel  finish.  Flow  the  enamel  on 
freely,  but  not  too  freely,  as  it  will 
sag.  Watch  the  surface  and  pick  up 
all  sags  and  runs  before  the  enamel 
starts  to  set. 

If  the  piece  is  to  be  finished  in  old 
ivory,  a  very  pretty  effect  can  be 
obtained  that  will  break  the  monot- 
ony of  color  by  glazing  or  antiquing 
the  molded  parts. 

Mix  a  little  raw  umber  with  two 
parts  turpentine  and  one  part  var- 
nish; lighten  with  raw  sienna  to  the 
proper  shade.  Brush  into  all  the 
molded  parts  but  be  sure  to  keep  off 
the  smooth  surface.  Wrap  a  piece  of 
cheese-cloth  around  the  front  finger, 
lay  the  finger  across  the  molded  part 
and  wipe  lengthwise.  The  idea  is  to 
wipe  the  raised  parts  of  the  molding 
clean  and  leave  a  suggestion  of  the 
dark  color  in  the  depressions. 

If  you  are  not  an  artist  and  wish  to 
bring  out  the  added  effect  of  small 
hand-painted  designs  on  your  furni- 
ture, small  hand-painted  designs  on 
transfer  paper  can  be  purchased  at 
almost  any  art  store.  Full  directions 
for  applying  the  designs  are  enclosed 
in  each  package. 
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and  ought  to  lift  the  American  thea- 
tre toward  Radiant  Heights.  Clai- 
borne Foster,  always  a  good  actress, 
took  on  a  rather  top-heavy  part,  but 
I  absolve  Miss  Foster  of  all  fault,  she 
is  so  good  to  look  at. 

THE  MONEY  LENDER 

The  first  serious  play  of  the  season 
without  a  gunshot  was  "The  Money 
Lender,"  by  Roy  Horniman.  There 
were  echoes  in  it  of  Galsworthy's 
"Consequences"  and  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose,"  far  below  the  first  and  way 
above  the  second.  Its  treatment  of 
the  Jewish-Gentile  question  from  an 
English  standpoint  interested  me,  and 
I  was,  for  all  the  play's  defects  and 
stilted  acting,  somewhat  impressed. 
The  money-lender  in  this  play  is  a 
suave,  cultured,  handsome  Jew  who  is 
finally  refused  in  marriage  by  the 
daughter  of  his  dead  Gentile  partner, 
although  the  girl  sacrifices  an  im- 
mense fortune  to  prove  the  play- 
wright's thesis  that  race  is  thicker 
than  mazuma.  Not  probable  at  all, 
you  say.  Well,  so  do  I.  But  the  play 
gripped  the  audience,  and  would  have 
been  still  bigger  in  its  grip  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bad  casting.  Herbert 
Clark  played  Samuel  Levi,  the  sheik 


money-lender,  in  a  stilted,  correspon- 
dence school  manner.  The  girl,  Lillian 
Luttrell,  of  an  up-stage  English  family 
was  played  passably  by  Katherine 
Standing,  good  to  look  at  and,  besides, 
the  daughter  of  Guy  Standing.  An 
old  orthodox  Zionist  Jew,  Jacob  Da- 
costa,  was  done  well,  if  slightly  oracu- 
larly, by  George  Farren. 

RINGSIDE 

I  take  it  all  back.  I  said  lately  in  a 
magazine  article  that  Broadway  had 
gone  "sissy."  This  season  so  far  has 
been  so-so-so  he-male  that  I  yearn  for 
the  epicenes  again.  Gunmen,  news- 
paper hard-boils  and  plugs  and  pugs 
fill  the  stage.  The  latest  "inside"  play 
is  "Ringside,"  or  what  goes  on  in  a 
champion's  training  quarters,  with 
side-lights  on  his  life  in  the  Broadway 
night  clubs  and  his  sex-scrapes.  This 
play,  by  Edward  Paramore,  Hyatt 
Daab  and  George  Abbott,  rings  the 
bell  for  sheer  excitement,  thrill  and 
realism.  I  was  vastly  and  brainlessly 
entertained.  All  about  an  attempt  to 
bribe,  break  down  the  morale  and 
otherwise  ruin  utterly,  utterly  a  light- 
weight champ,  on  the  eve  of  battle 
by  a  captain  of  Broadway  racketeers 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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BEAUTIFUL    ILLUMINATED 

FOUNTAINS 

FOR  HOME,  CONSERVATORY  OR  GARDEN 

A  touch  of  Life,  Beauty  and  Charm  is  added  to  any  Room  or  Garden 


^ 

A  Wonderful. 

W'-~  ^B 

■n 

Gift 

fl 

nv^i 

T7very  home   should 
J__/  have  one.  No  water 

l<l| 

connections  or  pipings 

H^ffiPB 

are  necessary;  just  pour 
water   into  bowl,   con- 
nect to  the  light  socket 
— and  behold  the  most 
wonderfully    sparkling 
and  invigorating  water 
effect,  radiating  Orien- 
tal magic  and  splendor. 

flp 

Some  models  are  made  with  automatically  changing  rain- 
bow colored  light  effects.  They  are  surely  worth  seeing.  Esti- 
mates for  special  indoor  and  outdoor  fountains  gladly  given. 
Our  fountains  are  patented.  Price  $7?  up. 

DISPLAY  FOUNTAIN  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

157  EAST  33D  ST.  Tel.  Caledonia  3868  N.  Y.  CITY 


Ask  for 

Our 

Representative 

To  call 

To  make 

Suggestions 


Send  for 

Beautiful 

Illustrated 

Descriptive 

Booklet  A. 


Seeley 
Scalaanaedre  Co< 


INC. 


New  York  City 


An 


nounces 


the   removal  of  their  showrooms  to 

660  Madison  Ave. 

Pease  &  ElHman  B!dg. 


The  entire  seventh  floor  is  devoted  to  the  display 
of  authentic  reproduction  of  Italian  antique 
designs  in  Velvets,  Brocades,  Damas\s  and 
Brocatelles.  Exclusive  decorative  and  uphoV 
stery  fabrics  in  wide  range  of  colors  and 
designs  are  stoc\ed  in  J-{ew  Tor\ 
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SHIRTMAKERS  ^ 

/*AB  E  RDASHE  FL  S 


French  Silk   Cravats 
$6.60   each 


French 

Silk  Crepe 
HandkercMefo  $t,.50  each 


Mufflers  $25.00  each 
All  Monograms  additional 


$',.50  each 


Handiomi     8ilk    Holies,   Silk    lined,    $150.00    each 

Holiday  Suggestions 

Selections  from  our  Handsome  French  Silk  Cravats, 
Handkerchiefs,  Mufflers,  Hosiery,  and  Lounge  Robes' 
very    appropriate   for    Gifts   of    Luxurious    Character! 

When  ordering  by  mail  state  size  and  colors  preferred 
Illustrated  brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE— AT  43D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LONDON  pAR|S 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Under  Cover 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 
By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


Old  Masters  and  Modern  Art: 
France  and  Etigland.  By  Sir 
Charles  Holmes.  (Harcourt,  Brace.) 
Illustrated. 

A  survey  of  French  and  English 
traditions,  with  a  digression  on  those 
Oriental  principles  of  design  which 
have  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the 
art  of  the  last  half  century.  Sir 
Charles  has  a  mind  of  his  own.  He 
calls  Renoir  vulgar  and  is  bored  by 
Cubism.  An  unconventional  work. 

Dragons.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
(Payson  Clark.)  Illustrated. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  has  searched  the 
dragon's  origin  and  traced  its  develop- 
ment with  a  grace  that  does  not  hide 
his  erudition  and  has  achieved  a  book 
whose  strict  and  comprehensive  mar- 
shaling of  facts  will  recommend  itself 
to  the  scholar,  while  his  clear  style 
and  unusual  subject-matter  appeal 
no  less  to  the  more  casually  inter- 
ested reader. 

Flemish    Art.     By    Roger    Fry. 
(Brentano's.)  Illustrated. 
Mr.  Fry  is  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  original.  This  is  a  critical 
survey  and  covers  the  field.  Great  is 
Holland! 

Vincent  Van    Gogh.   By  Julius 
Meier-Graefe,  t,ar  -'-W  "--.,  Hol- 
roy  Reece.  (Payson  &  . 

A  colorful  and  highly  sty^.^.  story 
of  the  tragedy  and  glory  Oi  "  an  Gogh. 
But  the  letters  are  the  soul  of  the 
man,  although  this  life  is  fascinating. 

The  Great  Painters.  By  Edith  R. 
Abbot.  (Harcourt,  Brace.)  Illus- 
trated. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  great  achievements  of 
painting.  Hence  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  give  a  complete  history  of 
the  art's  development,  yet  care  is 
taken  to  illustrate  the  continuity  of 
what  may  be  called  the  European 
tradition.  A  good  book. 

The  A  B  C  of  Aesthetics.  By  Leo 
Stein.  (Boni  &  Liveright.)  Illus- 
trated. 

Aesthetics   treated   intelligently   in 


spots  and  simply  but  without  much 
imagination.  There  are  chapters  on 
symbols,  objects,  selves,  distortion, 
composition,  criticism,  etc.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  can  teach  aesthetics. 
However,  if  you  are  hungry  to  be 
taught,  here  is  a  book  that'll  do  it. 

Palestine.  By  Karl  Graber.  (Bren- 
tano's.) Illustrated. 
A  book  like  the  above:  the  country, 
the  people  and  the  landscape.  This 
is  better  than  going  to  Palestine,  for 
here  is  the  Holy  Land  without  the 
dirt. 

Jealous  of  Dead  Leaves.  By  Shae- 
mas  O'Sheel.  (Boni  &  Liveright.) 
These  are  the  selected  poems  of 
that  young  poet  of  exquisite  touch 
and  melancholy  fantasy  who  made 
us  glad  some  years  ago  with  his  "The 
Blossomy  Bough."  Shaemas  goes  his 
own  way,  and  it's  a  good  way.  A  poet 
for  poets. 

Mary    Alcott:    A    Memoir.    By 
Caroline     Ticknor.     (Little, 
Brown  and  Company.) 

One  of  the  famous  Alcott  family, 
Mary  possessed  "a  rare  capacity  for 
living  and  enjoying.  She  loved,  she 
walked,  she  rowed  and  rode."  A  real 
girl  heroine  of  her  time.  Flappers 
should  read  this  book.  It  will  drive 
them  to  water-colors  and  pig-tails — 
sans  doute! 

The  Rocking  Chair.  By  Walter 
A.   Dyer  and  Esther  S.  Fraser. 
(The  Century  Co.)  Illustrated. 

The  rocking  chair  is  an  American 
institution;  but,  like  most  good  old. 
American  institutions,  it  has  disap- 
peared. This  book  will,  however,  re- 
vive your  interests  in  my  favorite 
piece  of  furniture.  It  is  a  history  of 
a  lost  art. 

Since    I    Was    Twenty-Five.    By 
Frank  Rutter.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.) 

Intimate  glimpses  of  London  lit- 
erary, artistic  and  theatrical  life  in 
the  bad  and  colorful  eighties  and 
nineties,  and  of  Paris  in  the  days  of 
Rodin  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Genial  and 
wholesome. 
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played  to  the  life  by  Robert  Gleckler, 
of  "Broadway"  memory,  and  a  splen- 
did supporting  cast.  The  white  and  red 
girls  who  battle  for  the  immortal  soul 
of  the  champ  are  Harriet  MacGibbon 
(darns  his  sweaters)  and  Suzanne  Cau- 
boys  (damns  his  sweaters).  They  are 
both  very  good.  The  last  act  is  in  the 
ring,  and  it's  what  Al  Smith  would  call 
a  "wow!"  Much  worth  the  seeing  if 
you're  looking  for  sport  and  thrills. 
gang  war 

They  come!  They  come! — the 
gangsters,  the  bootleggers  and  the 
jolly  gun-boys.  The  firing  is  so  heavy 
these  nights  in  and  out  of  Broadway's 
side  streets  that  when  some  one  is 
really  shot  the  noise  cannot  be  heard. 
The  ever-flourishing  and  perpetually 
fecundating  Willard  Mack  does  his 
bit  with  "Gang  War,"  all  writ  and 
produced  by  himself.  It  is  probably 
the  fastest  play  on  Broadway.  Some- 
thing happens  every  minute  in  a 
"Mid-West  City"  (you  guessed  right, 
dear  reader — Chicago,  of  course!). 
People  are  killed  utterly,  utterly,  right 
before  you  by  these  gangsters.  And 


what  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  it 
all?  The  Demon  Rum,  although  this 
is  Anno  Volstead  8.  This  melodrama- 
tic satire  is  really  a  good  tract  against 
the  horrors  of  prohibition  and  the 
curse  of  needle-beer.  "Let  the  gang 
wipe  the  other  gang  out!"  is  good 
philosophy  used  by  the  cops  in  this 
play.  A  long  and  well-drilled  cast  in 
a  play  that  every  good  American 
ought  to  see  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  tab  off  just  where  we  are  at 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second 
year  of  our  alleged  Independence. 
the  scandals 

George  White's  "Scandals"  (9th 
edition)  is  unusually  racy,  witty  and 
melomaniacal.  Of  course  Ann  Pen- 
nington— still  nimble.  And  Tom  Patri- 
cola — always  divertissement  supreme. 
But  what  tickled  me  to  death  in  the 
show  was  "A  Strange  Interlude,"  be- 
ing Eugene  O'Neill's  play  in  reverse 
action — that  is,  the  characters  blurt 
out  what  they  didn't  mean  and  then 
execute  physically  the  opposite  of 
their  speeches.  This  produced  some 
furious     fun.     The     girls — love-elly! 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

November 

Courtesy  of  Trios.  Cook  &  Son 
585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EASTBOl  \D  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date       Day        Hour 


Nov.     1 


Tliur. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 

Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 

Thur. 
Thur 
Tliur. 
Thur. 
rri. 

Sat. 
Sat 

s.u. 

Sat. 

Sit. 

Sat. 
Tuts. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
WeU 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 


Steamer 


Destination:  Via 


Midniulit 

S  p.m. 

11  a.m. 

9.30  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

noon 

12.05  a.m 

noon 

1 1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 


12.01  am 

1 1  p.m. 

noor 

2  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

12.10  a.m 

Midnight 

I  I     ill  a  .Ml 

1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
noon 
11  a.m. 
5  p.m. 

I  1  a.m. 

I I  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 
11  p.m. 


11 

a 

m. 

III 

a 

m. 

3 

P. 

m. 

Midnight 

1 1  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

I  a.m. 
12.05  a.m. 

noon 

noon 
11  a.m. 

noon 
3  p.m. 
5  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 
Midnight 

noon 

noon 

II  a.m. 
12.10  a.m 
11.30  a.m 

1  a.m. 
3  p.m. 
11  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 
5  p.m. 


11  p.m. 
noon 


11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 


Columbus 

Tuscania 
Cleveland . 
Veendam    , 

Karlsruhe 

Celtic 

Olympic 
Mintiewaska.  .  .  . 

Pennland 

Transylvania .  .  .  . 

Paris.  . 

C.  Bioncamano. 

Gripsholm 

I  tilled  Stales.  .  .  . 

Samaria  .  . 

Antonio  Lopez    .  . 

Saturma 

Mauritania 

Pres.  Roosevelt 

tiuenchen 

Westphalia 

Roma 

o  X11I .  . 

\nia 

Haiti, 
Homeric 
Minnesota 
La  pla  nd 
Ionia 

■  ■  :  

Hamburg 

Stockholm 

Hellig  Olav 

Pres.  Wilson 

Rochambeau 

Iqvitania 

can     

Roussitlon 

Stuttgart. 

Estonia 

Berlin 

Lancastria 

Rotterdam 

Cedric 

Majestic 

Minnelonka 

Irabic 

fie  de  France .  .  .  . 
Conic  Grande 
Ceo.  Washington. . 

Carinthia 

Cameronia 

A lesia  

Albert  Ballin .  .  .  . 
Drottningholm. .  .  . 

Providence 

Bergensfjord 

Berengaria 

1  merica 

Dresden 

Oscar  II 

Augustus 

Adriatic 

Olympic 

Minnekahda 

New  A  msterdam .  . 

Laconia 

New  York 

Manuel  Calvo.  .  .  . 

Mauretania 

Pres.  Harding. .  .  . 

Columbus 

DeGrasse 

La  Bourdonnaise. 
Cristobal  Colon  . 


Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne. .    . 

Bremen:  Southampton.  Boulogne 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg.  .  ....  

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

i  .1.  vsgow:  Londonderry 

Havre:  Plymouth  

i  >bnoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Cm  BBNBURG  

".I EN     ii   lo 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

it  iri  ii  ona:  Cadiz 

Trieste  :  Marseilles,  Pal.,  Nap. 
Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg   .  . 
Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cobh  

Genoa  :  Naples  

Bilbao:  Coruna,  Gijon,  Sant 

London  :  Plymouth,  Havre         

Liverpool:  Cobh  

wii'ins:  Cherbourg 

I  ondon  :  Boulogne ...  

\n  i  wbrP:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg    

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton  .  .  . 

(  rOTHBNBURG,  

Copenhagen:  <ki<>  

Trieste:  Bost.,  Mad.,  Pal.,  Nap.,  Pat. 

Havre 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bordeaux:  Vigo  

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

Danzig:  Copenhagen 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Liverpool:  Huston.  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

ANTWERP:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg    

Havre:  Plymouth 

Cenoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Marseilles:  Prov.,  Az.,  Algiers,  Pir. .  .  . 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton  .  .  . 

Gothenburg 

Mars'lles:  Bost.,  Az.,  Lisb.,  Pal.,  Nap. 
Oslo:  Halifax,  Bergen,  Stav.,  Krist. .  . 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Genoa:  Naples 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne.  .    . 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Southampton,  Cherbourg. . 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Bilbao:  Coruna,  Gijon,  Sant 
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In  All  the  World  No  Trip  Like  This! 


ITWinlr'c         7th  Annual 

riUIllV  5     Cruise  Deluxe 


Li  Mediterranean 


67  ClonOUS  Days...  mysterious  Egypt 
...  sacred  Palestine  ...  ancient  Greece  ...  gor- 
geous Italy  ...  romantic  Spain  ...  enchanting 
North  Africa  ...  primitive  Dalmatian  Coast ... 
bewitching  Turkey  ...  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive itinerary  of  strange  cities  bordering  this 
historic  sea.  ^The  romance  ...  the  charming 
social  life  ...  dances  ...  gay  carnivals  ...  smart 
country  club  atmosphere  and  comfort  on  a 
ship  built  for  cruising  ...  far  famed  cuisine  ... 
service  par  excellence  ...  a  most  efficient  staff 
to  entertain  and  guide  you  ...  53  years  expe- 
rience... all  combine  to  make  this  a  most 
attractive      and     thrilling     adventure. 

Exclusively  Chartered  'Palatial  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Cunard  Line's  finest  first-class  cuisine   and  service 

Membership  limited  to  390  guests  —  half  capacity 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK,  JAN.  29 

[['  Free  stop-over  in  Europe,  including  return  via  "TI^— » 
C^Jk  S.  S.  '  Berengaria "  or  any  Cunard  steamer  <fCy 
^^1.  Rates  from  $950,  including  shore  excursions  Jl 
Early    Reservation    advisable 


TRAVEL   DEPARTMENT 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


WEST  INDIES  LUXURY  CRUISES-Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.    187,-,) 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Philadelphia — 1529  Locust  St.  Chicago — 175  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston — 33  Devonshire  St. 
San   Francisco — 29  Geary   St.  Los  Angeles — 756   So.   Broadway     J 


DREKA 

FINE     STATION  ERS 
OUR 

Exclusive  and   Beautiful 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

HAVE  THE  CHARM   OF  ORIGINALITY 

SAMPLES    AND     SKETCHES    SUBMITTED 

1123    CHESTNUT    STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tor  those  wno  feel 
eomlortable  only  at 
the  finest  hotels  at 
home  or  abroad. 


r*age  148 


ARTS  &  HEC\RAnoN 


This  Christmas,  No  Matter  What  Else  You  Give 
Add  Something  to    Your  Home 


Out  of  the  vast  variety  of  beautiful  things  pre- 
sented for  Christmas  buying,  there's  one  field — 
the  field  of  interior  decorative  arts — which  offers 
the  widest  and  most  diversified  opportunities  for 
gifts  of  great  distinction  and  rare  beauty. 
In  this  field  your  imagination  and  taste  are  given 
widest  play  and  no  matter  what  you  select  it  will 
be  in  good  taste  and  its  beauty  of  form  and  color 
authenticated  by  the  hand  of  some  great  designer 
and  master  craftsman. 
The  field  of  interior  decorative  arts  comprises 


furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  pianos,  radios,  china, 
glass  and  silverware,  pottery,  paintings,  prints 
and  etchings,  bronzes,  antiques  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objects  which  come  within  the 
field  of  decorative  and  utilitarian  appointments 
for  the  home. 

Here  you  have  the  opportunity  to  select  a  gift 
which  will  be  a  continual  source  of  joy  to  the 
recipient,  an  element  of  beauty  and  utility  to  the 
home  and  win  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 


Select  Your  Gifts  From  The  Christmas  Gifts  Issue — out  Nov.  22d 


The  Christmas  Gifts  Number  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION,  will  contain  the  widest 
selection  of  beautiful  articl<>s  for  Christmas  Gift  purposes  ever  brought  together  by  any 
magazine.  Defer  your  selection  until  you  see  this  beautiful  and  interesting  number. 
It  will  repay  you  in  time  and  money  saved  and  in  a.  greater  measure  of  happiness  to  the 

recipient  of  your  gift. 


Arts    &    Decoration 
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